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E^conomy  in  Learning 

Calvin  Victor  Campbell. 

In  the  study  of  a  piece  of  literature  there  are  two  distinct  levels  in 
the  thoroughness  with  which  the  pupil  may  be  required  to  know  that  piece 
of  literature:  (1)  A  lower  level,  on  which  the  pupil  learns  the  thought 
but  not  the  form,  the  embodying  words;  and  (2),  a  higher  level,  on  which 
the  pupil  learns  both  the  thought  and  the  form — that  is,  he  "learns  by  heart" 
the  selection  studied. 

These  two  stages,  however,  are  not  sharply  separated.  On  the  lower 
stage  the  thoroughness  of  the  pupils's  knowledge  ranges  all  the  way  up 
from  a  mere  "speaking  acquaintance"  with  the  thought  or  content  of  a 
piece  of  literature  to  a  mastery  of  the  selection  such  as  approximates  the 
power  to  reproduce  the  thought  of  the  selection  in  the  exact  words  of  the 
author.  In  fact,  knowing  a  selection  gradually  develops  into  knowing  it 
"by  heart."  In  this  higher  stage  the  degrees  of  thoroughness  range  on 
upward  from  committing  to  memory  for  immediate  reproduction  in  class 
or  for  an  occasion,  through  learning  by  heart  so  as  to  reproduce  at  a; 
monthly  test  or  the  final  examination  on  a  term's  work,  up  to  what  is  tech- 
nically known  as  "permanent  retention."  Not  many  things  are  so  important 
that  they  nuist  be  learned  and  never  forgotten.  As  an  example  of  something 
that  must  be  so  learned  as  to  be  permanently  retained,  we  have  the  addition 
and  multiplication  tables.  It  is  evident  from  the  course  of  study  that  in  the 
schools  of  New  York  City,  the  selections  listed  for  "memorizing  in  all 
grades"  are  to  be  counted  among  those  things  that  must  be  not  only  com- 
mitted to  memory  but  must  also  be  permanently  retained. 

In  practical  work,  however,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  what  the  pupil 
learns  is  of  such  a  nature  that  he  does  not  need  to  commit  to  memory  an 
exact  form  of  words.  The  power  to  grasp  and  retain  ideas  without  ver- 
batim memorization  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  power  a  pupil  can 
acquire.  It  touches  every  important  study.  It  reaches  into  every  phase 
of  school  work.  It  grows  in  importance  with  advancing  years.  As  long  as 
life  lasts  it  continues  one  of  the  most  valuable  powers  a  human  being  can 
possess.  It  is  of  vast  importance,  then,  that  the  power  required  in  this  type 
of  learning  should  be  so  exercised  that,  by  the  use  of  economical  methods 
of  learning,  the  pupil  may  avoid  waste  of  energy.  If  there  is  any  one  edu- 
cational need  more  clamorous  than  any  other,  it  is  the  need  for  "the  light 
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and  the  leading"  required  to  teach  pupils  how  to  get  the  sense  out  of  what 
they  read  without  learning  it  by  heart. 

What  say  the  authorities  concerning  this  topic?  On  the  subject  of  how 
the  pupil  can,  with  the  least  expenditure  of  energy,  get  the  sense  out  of 
what  he  reads,  Theoretical  Pedagogy  has  been  speaking  for  some  time  and 
still  continues  to  talk.  Some  years  ago  these  utterances  grew  into  entire 
chapters  in  certain  books.  Recently  Theoretical  Pedagogy  has  grown  even 
more  loquacious  on  this  subject  so  that  now  we  have  entire  books  on  the 
topic  of  "How  to  Study."  But  these  chapters  and  these  books,  like  all  else 
from  similar  sources,  rest  on  nothing  more  solid  than  a  'purely  theoretical 
basis.  The  whole  literature  of  this  subject  of  "How  to  Study"  smells  of 
the  psychological  laboratory  or  the  philosopher's  study.  So  far  as  usable 
forms  of  practical  procedure  are  concerned  the  results  of  these  voluminous 
discussions  remind  one  of  the  fable  of  the  mountain  that  labored  and 
brought  forth — a  mouse. 

But  the  Pedagogy  which  is  called  modern — which,  being  interpreted, 
means  Scientific ;  which,  again  interpreted,  means  Experimental — what  has 
it  to  say  on  the  vitally  important  topic  of  how  a  pupil  may  learn  the  sense 
of  what  he  reads  without  verbatim  memorizing  and  with  the  least  expendi- 
ture of  energ}'  ?    The  answer  is :  Nothing,  as  yet. 

Experimental  Pedagogy  is  honest  with  itself,  and  with  the  practical 
teacher.  It  knows  that  it  does  not  know — which  is  apparently  more  than 
can  be  said  of  Theoretical  Pedagogy,  with  its  deductions  from  debatable 
metaphysical  doctrines,  or  its  crude  and  hasty  generalizations  based  on 
studies  selected  of  adults  in  a  phychological  laboratory,  deductions  that  are 
applied  raw  to  ordinary  children  in  the  ordinary  school-room.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that,  in  spite  of  its  tremendous  importance,  the  subject  of 
economical  methods  of  learning  (i.  e.,  remembering)  the  sense  of  what  is 
read  without  memorizing  the  words,  has  never  been  properly  investigated 
by  the  methods  of  Experimicntal  Pedagogy — scientific  studies  of  children  at 
work  in  the  ordinary-  school-room.  We  need  more  scientific  experiments — 
experiments  not  merely  in  the  laboratory  upon  adults  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  adult  psychology,  but  also  in  real  school-rooms  upon  ordinary 
normal  children  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  scientific  pedagogy.  If  we 
wish  to  exemplify  the  utter  need  of  applying  to  our  educational  practices 
the  acid  test  of  scientific  experimentation,  could  anything  be  more  striking 
than  the  simple  statement  that,  concerning  the  most  important  power  we 
are  tr}dng  to  develop  in  the  child — the  power  to  get  the  sense  of  what  he 
reads — our  scientifically  established  and  experimentally  verified  knowledge 
=  0  ? 

In  Verbatim  Memorization,  however,  a  field  far  narrower  and  less  im- 
portant. Experimental  Pedagogy  has  some  suggestions  to  offer  that  will  help 
to  economize  energy  in  the  learning  process.  Before  recalling  these  sug- 
gestions, it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  the  method  of  procedure  in 
Verbatim  Memorization  will  vary  somewhat  with  the  length  of  time  the 
pupil  is  required  or  expected  to  retain  in  memory  the  matter  learned.    With 
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reference  to  its  duration  the  varieties  of  retention  may  be  roughly  classified 
as  follows : 

1,  Temporary  Retention  looking  forward  especially  to 

(a)  A  single  reproduction  practically  inmiediate,  say,  during  the 
same  recitation  period ; 

(b)  A  reproduction  somewhat  delayed,  as  in  a  succeeding  recita- 
tion, or  on  an  impending  occasion,  such  as  a  public  function 
or  a  monthly  "test" ; 

(c)  A  reproduction  after  a  considerable  interval  of  time,  such  as 
the  final  examination  for  the  term. 

2.  Permanent  Retention ;  matter  learned  so  thoroughly  as  to  be  re- 

producable  verbatim  at  any  time; 

(a)  With  conscious  effort; 

(b)  With  a  minimum  of  conscious  effort;  i.  e.,  instantaneously 
and  practically  automatically. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  degrees  of  permanency  in  retention  represent 
an  ascending  scale  of  mastery  over  the  matter  learned.  The  stages  are  not 
sharply  divided  from  each  other  like  the  steps  of  a  staircase ;  rather,  they 
may  be  pictured  as  an  inclined  plane,  with  automatic  reproduction  at  the 
topmost  point.  The  value  and  nature  of  the  matter  learned  determines 
the  point  of  this  inclined  plane  up  to  which  the  pupil  must  carry  his  mastery 
over  and  retention  of  the  matter  learned.  The  more  valuable  and  the  most 
constantly  used  the  material,  the  longer  the  pupil  may  be  required  to 
retain  it. 

It  is  necessary,  then,  before  the  pupil  proceeds  with  his  part  of  the 
work  of  memorization,  for  the  teacher  to  determine  the  value  and  the  neces- 
sity of  the  material  studied,  and  then,  with  this  in  view,  to  decide  how  long 
the  pupil  is  to  be  required  to  retain  the  exact  form  of  words  of  the  matter 
learned.    This  valuation  of  the  material  will  determine 

1.  The  mode  of  presentation; 

2.  The  thoroughness  with  which  the  thought  to  be  learned  is  dwelt 
upon; 

3.  The  amount  of  energy  the  teacher  puts  into  the  effort  to  develop  in 
the  pupil  Attention,  Interest,  and  the  Will  to  Learn ; 

4.  The  number  of  repetitions   required ; 

5.  The  distribution  of  these  repetitions. 

In  memorizing  the  chief  work  of  the  pupil  is  repetition.  By  wise 
guidance  in  this  process  the  teacher  can  enable  the  pupil  to  economize  much 
energy  now  often  wasted  in  learning  by  heart.  It  is  necessary,  then,  to  study 
next  the  repeating  process. 

R^epetition 

The  pupil  will  certainly  forget  a  large  part  of  what  he  is  required  to 
learn  by  heart — and  it  is  well  for  him  that  he  does  so.  Some  one  has  called 
this  "the  pupil's  God-given  faculty  of  self-preservation."  Nevertheless,  it  is 
necessary  in  some  matters  to  overcome,  so  far  as  possible,  this  natural 
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tendency  to  forget.  Some  things  must  be  retained  in  the  memory.  But 
the  pupil  can  secure  Retention  only  by  Repetition.  Skillful  modes  of  Presen- 
tation, a  lively  Interest,  sharply  focused  Attention,  a  vigorous  exercise  of 
the  Will  to  Learn — all  these  help  to  lessen  the  necessary  number  of  repeti- 
tions. But  it  is  impossible  for  the  teacher  to  carry  the  whole  burden  of 
the  memorizing  process.  The  pupil  must  bear  his  share  of  the  burden,  must 
do  his  part  of  the  work,  or  he  will  not  and  cannot  learn  and  retain.  It  is  a 
physiological,  and  therefore  a  pedagogical,  impossibility  to  establish  perma- 
nent diffusion-paths  in  the  pupil's  brain  without  causing  the  nerve  impulses 
to  travel  over  those  paths  a  number  of  times.  Teach  as  skilfully  as  you 
may,  you  cannot  escape  from  the  laws  of  physiology. 

The  main  business  of  the  teacher  is  to  get  the  pupil  to  work.  Without 
work  he  cannot  grow  in  power.  A  power  can  grow  only  by  use.  The 
power  to  learn  will  develop  only  through  practise.  Growth  of  memory 
power  can  come  only  through  practise  in  memorizing.  And  practise  in 
memorization  means  repetition.  And  repetition  means  work.  Yet  many 
a  teacher  is  wearing  out  in  a  vain  struggle  to  present  subject-matter  so 
skilfully  that  the  pupil  will  learn  and  remem.ber  without  repetition,  without 
work.  Quit  it !  It  is  impossible.  Find  out  ways  to  practise  Economy  in 
Learning.  In  Memorization  Economy  in  Learning  results  chiefly  from  a 
skillful  management  of  the  process  of  Repetition. 

Repetition  should  be  so  managed  that  the  pupil  may  make  the  greatest 
gain  in  the  power  of  persistent  retention  and  of  accurate  reproduction  with 
the  least  possible  expenditure  of  energy.  There  are  several  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  process,  or  rather,  there  are  several  aspects  of  this  unitary 
process : 

Of  these,  some  are  internal  and  some  external.     They  are  as  follows : 

I.  Internal : 

(a)  The  thought  factor,  involving, 

( 1 )  Images ; 

(2)  Judgments,  or  perceptions  of  relations ; 

(b)  The  feeling  factor,  involving  Interest; 

(c)  The  will  factor,  involving  Attention. 

II.  External : 

The  motor  or  expression  factor. 

All  of  these  factors  must  be  at  their  best  to  secure  the  best  results  in 
repetition. 

In  each  repetition  the  thought  of  the  passage  must  be  repeated  with  a 
growing  clearness  both  of  mental  images  and  of  perception  of  their  relations. 
The  pupil  must  not  only  say  the  words  again  but  must  also  think  the 
thoughts  again.  Without  the  repetition  of  the  thought  the  energy  expended 
in  verbal  repetition  is  worse  than  wasted. 

In  each  repetition  the  pupil  must  feel  a  growing  instead  of  a  waning 
interest.  Unless  interest  can  be  made  to  grow,  verbal  repetition  benumbs 
the  power  of  learning. 
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In  each  repetition  the  Attention  must  focus  sharply  on  the  thought  to 
be  learned.  This  is  possible  for  only  a  very  small  number  of  repetitions 
at  one  sitting.  The  younger  the  children  the  fewer  the  repetitions  possible 
with  Attention  at  its  best.  Beyond  the  point  of  maximum  efficiency,  equal 
successive  .efforts  produce  constantly  diminishing  returns,  and  are  in- 
economical. 

In  the  motor  or  external  phase  of  repetition  the  acts  of  repetition 
should  be  so  distributed  as  to  help  most  in  keeping  the  other  three  factors 
at  their  highest  efficiency. 

In  Verbatim  Memorization,  then,  the  chief  work  of  the  pupil  is  summed 
up  in  the  single  word :  Repetition.  Hence  for  the  teacher  the  chief  problem 
is  the  problem  of  economical  repetition — how  to  get  the  pupils  to  repeat 
the  matter  to  be  learned  often  enough  to  fix  it  in  the  mind,  and  how  to  secure 
this  required  frequency  of  repetition  under  conditions  the  most  favorable 
to  retention  with  the  least  waste  of  energy.  In  brief  the  problem  is  to 
secure,  not  merely  learning,  but  Economy  in  Learning.  In  this  connection 
it  will  be  appropriate  to  repeat  certain  principles  set  forth  in  the  writer's 
article  in  New  York  Teachers'  Monographs,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  4  (De- 
cember, 1911). 

Some  Principles  of  Economy  in  Learning. 

1.  All  learning  is  a  process  of  developing  new  diffusion-paths  in  the 
brain,  new  association-bonds  in  the  mind. 

2.  Those  diffusion-paths  and  association-bonds  that  are  most  direct 
are  most  economical,  other  things  being  equal. 

3.  Old  associations  which  are  wrong  can  be  overcome  only  by  forming 
stronger  new  ones  which  are  right. 

4.  Wasteful  associations  are  as  easy  to  make  and  as  hard  to  break  as 
economical  ones.  Economy  in  Learning  requires  that  the  pupil  avoid  the 
formation  of  wasteful  associations  as  well  as  of  wrong  ones. 

5.  Material  logically  connected,  "sense-material,"  is  ten  times  as  easy 
to  learn  as  disconnected  material.  Hence  the  importance  of  understanding 
what  is  learned. 

6.  Verbal  Memory — learning  by  heart  the  exact  words  of  rules  and 
definitions — gives  valuable  assistance  in  retaining  and  reproducing  matter 
learned.    It  is  economy  to  learn  exact  statements  of  certain  truths. 

7.  Forgetting  as  a  normal,  ever-present  tendency. 

8.  Periods  of  rest,  without  practice  on  the  thing  just  learned,  are 
opportunities  for  the  nervous  system  to  get  set  in  its  new  adjustment;  they 
are  a  part  of  the  learning  process. 

9.  Pupils  should  commit  to  memory  by  repeating  the  whole  of  a  selec- 
tion unless  very  long.  This  method  is  more  economical  than  the  "natural" 
method  of  learning  in  sections. 

10.  Distribution  of  repetitions  is  more  economical  than  crowding  all 
into  a  single  sitting. 
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11.  Unless  the  pupil  has  the  Will  to  Learn  he  does  not  and  cannot 
learn.  The  pupil  is  an  active  element  in  the  process.  His  will  must  he 
swayed ;  it  cannot  be  compelled. 

12.  No  degree  of  attention,  no  degree  of  clearness  of  comprehension, 
will  take  the  place  of  actual  repetition.  Drill  is  an  essential  feature  of  the 
learning-process. 

13.  The  number  of  repetitions  needed  to  produce  a  first  reproduction 
will  not  suffice  to  secure  retention.  The  diffusion-paths  must  be  not  merely 
established ;  they  must  be  made  easy  of  use. 

14.  Learning  goes  by  leaps.  These  are  followed  by  intervals  when 
nothing  seems  to  get  done.  "Plateaus"  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Some 
experimenters  say  these  are  not  inherent  in  the  working  of  the  nervous 
system  but  are  merely  the  results  of  a  falling  off  in  Interest,  Attention,  the 
Will  to  Learn. 

15.  In  all  learning  appears  a  tendency  to  short-circuit  the  route  of 
the  diffusion  of  nervous  impulse,  and  the  lines  of  association.  Hence  the 
value  of  short-circuiting  early  by  the  most  direct  line  of  association. 

16.  All  experimenters  agree  that  short  periods  of  work  with  attention 
at  the  maximum,  produce  better  learning  than  longer  periods  with  dispersed 
attention. 

It  will  be  seen  that  what  has  been  said  above  concerning  the  importance 
of  Repetition  is  based  on  principles  7,  11,  12  and  13  noted  above.  [Please 
verify  the  truth  of  this  statement  by  reading  over  again  these  four  principles 
and  so  put  into  practise  the  teachings  they  contain.]  From  these  it  will 
appear  that,  after  the  thought  of  the  passage  to  be  learned  has  been  made 
clear — see  principle  5  above — the  pupil  should  repeat  this  thought  frequently 
enough  to  become  familiar  with  it.  He  should  repeat  the  thought  until 
he  has  made  it  his  own.    This  is  one  phase  of  Repetition. 

But  when  should  the  pupil  begin  to  study  the  exact  words  as  well  as 
the  thought,  to  attend  to  Form  as  such  ?  Under  the  highest,  the  most  nearly 
ideal  type  of  teaching,  and  with  the  most  economical  methods  of  repetition, 
the  answer  would  be:  Never,  until  the  pupil  already  knows  the  form,  until 
he  has  learned  the  words  unconsciously,  until  that  form  of  words  comes  to 
him  naturally  as  the  easiest  way  for  him  to  express  the  familiar  and  oft- 
repeated  thoughts  of  the  passage  to  be  learned.  This  condition  is  ideal. 
It  can  result  from  none  but  the  highest  type  of  teaching.  But  the  nearer 
we  approach  to  that  ideal  in  practise  the  nearer  we  shall  get  to  true 
Economy  in  Learning. 

A  gradual  and  conscious  growth  in  familiarity  with  the  thought  and  in 
power  to  retain  and  to  repeat  that  thought,  together  with  a  parallel,  but 
wholly  unconscious  growth  in  familiarity  with  the  verbal  form  and  in  power 
to  retain  and  to  repeat  the  words :  this  is  the  outline  of  the  plan  for 
verbatim  memorization  as  described  by  Prof.  Meumann  of  the  University  of 
Zurich. — perhaps  the  greatest  living  authority  on  Experimental  Pedagogy. 
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Tliis  plan  rests  on  the  principle  that  the  pupil's  attention  ous^ht  to  he  cen- 
tered on  the  thought  and  not  on  the  words. 

The  pupil  should  learn  the  words  without  knoiving  that  he  is  learning 
them. 

In  the  matter  of  Presentation,  the  plan  suggested  by  Meumann  offers 
nothing  now,  nothing  that  is  not  already  done  by  the  best  teachers.  The 
point  in  which  Meumann's  plan  differs  from  the  usual  procedure  lies  in 
the  management  of  Repetition.  According  to  this  plan  the  teacher  must 
consciously  and  constantly  strive  to  keep  the  pupil  from  becoming  conscious 
that  he  is  really  committing  to  memory  a  set  form  of  words.  Repetition 
means  repetition  of  the  thought.  So  far  as  possible  the  pupil  ought  to 
absorb  the  verbal  form  unconsciously  while  giving  his  chief  attention  to  the 
thought  factor. 

The  following  is  a  development  in  some  detail  from  the  suggestions 
outlined  in 

Meumann's  Plan  for  Memorizing. 

First  Lesson.  Have  a  talk  with  the  pupils  about  the  thought  of  the 
selection  to  be  memorized.  Develop  in  their  minds  clear  images  and  correct 
perception  of  the  relations  of  the  ideas.  [See  principle  5  above.]  Rouse 
emotions  appropriate  to  the  ideas  and  develop  the  keenest  possible  interest 
in  them.  Manage  this  emotional  element  so  that  the  pupil  will  voluntarily 
focus  attention  sharply  on  the  thoughts  presented.  [See  principle  11.] 
Then  let  the  teacher  repeat  the  selection.  After  this  the  pupils  tell  what 
they  heard.  If  the  grade  is  sufficiently  advanced  one  pupil  may  read  the 
selection. 

[N.  B.  Not  over  tzvo  or  three  repetitions  should  he  required  at  a 
sitting.  Ebbinghaus  found  that  to  learn  twelve  non-sense  syllables  in  one 
sitting  required  68  repetitions,  in  three  sittings  only  38  repetitions — a  saving 
of  about  45  per  cent.  Jost,  using  a  fixed  number  of  repetitions  (twenty- 
four)  found  that  far  better  retention  resulted  from  2  repetitions  on  each  of 
12  successive  days  than  from  8  repetitions  on  each  of  3  successive  days. 
Divide  and  c'ontrol !  ] 

Secondj  Third  and  Fourth  Lessons.  Review  and  repeat  the  processes 
of  Thinking,  Feeling  and  Willing,  as  in  the  first  lesson.  Teacher  or  pupil 
reads.  Let  no  one  be  called  upon  to  repeat  from  memory ;  say  nothing  about 
learning  by  heart  until,  say,  the  Fifth  Lesson.  Then  call  for  one  or  two 
volunteers  to  repeat  from  memory.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  have  so 
many  lessons;  that  will  depend  upon  the  nature  and  the  length  of  the 
passage  to  be  learned,  and  upon  the  age  of  the  pupil.  The  danger,  how- 
ever, lies  in  the  direction  of  too  few  repetitions  rather  than  too  many.  The 
ability  to  reproduce  a  passage  correctly  at  one  moment  does  prove  that  the 
same  pupil  can  repeat  the  same  passage  correctly  five  minutes  later.  It  is 
a  curious  fact  that  if  pupils  are  called  upon  to  repeat  a  second  time  a  few 
minutes  after  the  first  reproduction,  the  second  performance  is  almost  in- 
variably less  accurate  than  the  first. 
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It  is  especially  worthy  of  note  that  Meumann  distributes  the  repetitions 
over  a  series  of  sittings  or  recitations.  This  is  not  the  classic  method,  still 
too  much  in  vogue,  according  to  which  we  shut  up  the  pupil  (literally  or 
metaphorically)  with  his  "Memory  Gem"  and  compelled  him  to  struggle  with 
it  till  he  mastered  it.  That  method  paid  no  heed  whatever  to  any  principles 
of  Economy  in  Learning,  such  as  that  of  Maximum  Attention,  Diminishing 
Returns,  Short  Recitations,  Rest  Interval,  and  Distributed  Efforts.  [See 
Principles  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  and  IX  below.]  Not  only  do  the  experiments 
of  Ebbinghaus  and  Jost,  mentioned  previously,  prove  that  distribution 
of  repetitions  saves  energy  and  time,  but  the  results  of  every  other  experi- 
menter demonstrate  the  same  thing.  Where  more  than  two  or  three  repeti- 
tions are  required  for  verbatim  reproduction  of  a  passage  of  prose  or  verse. 
Economy  in  Learning  requires  that  repetitions  be  distributed  over  a  series 
of  sittings. 

Extending  this  principle  of  Distributed  Efforts  so  as  to  apply  it  to 
securing  a  retention  in  memory  that  will  persist  throughout  the  longer  time 
divisions  of  school  work,  such  as  a  month  or  a  term,  we  see  how  Experi- 
mental Pedagogy  justifies  and  Economy  in  Learning  demands  Reviews 
interspersed  with  somewhat  extended  intervals  of  rest  and  no  practise.  One 
of  the  gravest  mistakes  that  a  teacher  can  make  is  to  imagine  that  thorough- 
ness in  teaching  means  pounding  away  on  one  topic,  as  in  Language  or 
Literature,  on  one  process  as  in  Arithmetic,  or  on  one  passage  in  Verbatim 
Memorization — pounding  away  until  it  is  "pounded  into  the  pupil's  head 
so  he  can't  forget  it."  You  may  easily  pound  away  on  one  topic  until 
you  pound  the  life  out  of  it.  But  you  cannot  pound  it  into  a  pupil's  head  so 
thoroughly  that  he  "can't  forget  it,"  because  you  cannot  overcome  the  laws 
of  physiology.  "All  diffusion-paths  tend  to  disappear  with  disuse,"  to  quote 
again  from  the  writer's  article  in  Monographs  for  December,  1911.  If  a 
diffusion-path  is  to  remain  usable  it  must  be  used.  If  one  idea  is  to  retain 
its  power  to  recall  another,  the  association-bond  must  be  renewed.  If  some- 
thing learned  is  to  be  retained  it  must  be  repeated.  If  something  taught  is 
to  "stay  taught"  it  must  be  reviewed.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  scientific 
experiment  in  a  score  of  laboratories,  and  by  practical  experiment  in  a 
million  school-rooms,  that  pupils  cannot  be  depended  to  remember  that 
which  was  taught  "thoroughly"  (  ?)  at  one  time  and  thereafter  never  re- 
viewed. It  is  impossible  to  teach  anything  "thoroughly"  without  Repetition 
after  Intervals  of  Rest.  This  means  Reviews,  after  periods  of  no  practise, 
periods  not  merely  of  twenty-three  minutes  or  twenty-three  hours,  but  also  of 
twenty-three  days. 

It  may  be  profitable  to  note,  in  passing,  that  the  number  twenty-three 
is  not  chosen  by  accident.  Carefully  planned  scientific  investigations  by 
more  than  one  thoroughly  competent  experimenter  gave  strong  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  most  favorable  time  interval  for  a  review  is  a  number  of 
which  23  is  a  factor.  In  studies  of  the  results  of  "re-learning"  after  various 
intervals  it  has  been  shown  that  re-learning  with  intervals  of  23  minutes,  of 
23  hours,  or  of  23  days,  produced  better  results  for  the  same  number  of  repe- 
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titions,  or  required  fewer  repetitions  to  produce  the  same  results,  than  shorter 
intervals  of  similar  denomination.  For  example  :  it  was  found  easier  to  relearn 
after  23  minutes  than  after  8,  10,  15,  or  20  minutes;  easier  after  23  hours 
than  after  8,  10,  15,  or  20  hours ;  easier  after  23  days  than  after  8,  10,  15,  or 
20  days.  This  principle  may  yet  prove  to  be  of  vast  importance  in  planning 
for  reviews,  in  managing  repetitions.  It  is  noted  here  chiefly  as  a  means  of 
suggesting  once  more  that,  out  of  all  our  educational  procedures,  so  much 
discussed  and  so  much  theorized  about,  the  amount  that  rests  on  a  sound 
basis  of  scientific  pedagogical  investigation  is  most  pitifully  small.  We 
are  just  beginning  to  get  here  and  there  a  glimpse  into  the  mysterious 
rhythms  that  dominate  our  physical  and  mental  processes.  In  all  serious- 
ness let  us  ask:  "Who  knows  but  the  slang  expression  '23  for  yours'  may 
yet  come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  guiding  principles  of  education,  and 
as  a  basic  law  in  the  vital  process  of  Review,  of  Repetition?" 

Whether  this  comes  about  or  not,  it  is  a  certainty  that  we  must  begin 
to  arrange  our  programs  and  redistribute  the  efforts  of  the  pupils  in  such 
a  way  as  to  allow  for  Repetition  that  no  longer  consists  of  mere  blind,  and 
continuous  or  massed  efforts,  after  fatigue  has  set  in,  but  Repetition  that 
consists  of  sane,  distributed  efforts,  with  the  whole  mental  and  physiological 
apparatus  at  its  highest  stage  of  efficiency. 

Whatever  is  worth  teaching  is  worth  teaching  thoroughly.  The  only 
way  to  teach  thoroughly  is  to  review  after  intervals  of  rest.  Anything 
that  is  not  worth  spending  the  time  to  review  is  not  worth  teaching  in  the 
first  place.  If  this  principle  were  followed  out  we  should  teach  less  but 
the  children  would  learn  more.  There  is  no  escape  from  the  principles  of 
Maximum  Attention,  of  Diminishing  Returns,  of  Short  Recitations,  of  Rest 
Intervals,  of  Distributed  Efforts,  nor  of  Necessity  for  Repetition.  These 
are  physiological  as  well  as  pedagogical  laws.  We  cannot  dodge  them. 
Only  by  teaching  in  harmony  with  these  laws  can  we  secure  real  Economy 
in  Learning. 

Another  fact  that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  is  the  ever-present  tendency 
to  forget.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  perfectly  normal  pupil  who  is  doing  his 
very  best,  we  find  that,  although  his  memory  "may  work  well  enough  when 
it  is  made  to  work,  his  "Forgettery"  keeps  on  working  all  the  time.  In 
the  strict  or  absolute  sense  there  can  be  no  such  stage  of  memory  as 
"permanent  retention."  Not  only  do  "all  diffusion-paths  tend  to  disappear 
with  disuse"  but  all  knowledge  drifts  steadily  down  toward  oblivion. 

Then,  too,  the  memory  plays  curious  tricks  at  times,  and  displays 
curious  lapses,  even  in  the  case  of  matter  that  would  seem  to  have  been  so 
frequently  repeated  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  forgotten.  An  incident 
that  came  under  the  writer's  observation  is  in  point.  A  Sunday  school 
superintendent  was  leading  his  school  in  the  repetition  aloud  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  Suddenly  he  stumbled,  broke  down,  and  had  to  depend  upon  an 
assistant  to  carry  forward  the  exercise.  The  teacher  ought  to  remember 
that,  in  the  repetition  of  thoroughly  familiar  matter,  there  may  be  rare  oc- 
casions on  which  a  pupil's  memory  suffers  a  similar  lapse,  sudden,  unac- 
countable, uncontrollable. 
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It  will  be  well,  now,  to  summarize  and,  for  purposes  of  easy  reference, 
assign  names  to  certain  principles  that  should  govern  the  processes  of 
Repetition  of  matter  to  be  memorized.  These  apply  specifically  to  Ver- 
batim Memorization,  but,  with  certain  limitations,  apply  also  to  all  forms 
or  varieties  of  the  learning  process. 

Principles  of  Repetition  in  Memorizing. 

I.  The  Principle  of  Necessity:  There  can  be  no  Retention  without 
Repetition.  Repetition  is  the  open  secret  of  a  retentive  memory. 
[See  12,  above.] 

11.  The  Principle  of  Economy:  The  pupil  should  use  those  methods  of 
Repetition  which  produce  the  best  results  in  memory  power  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  energy.     [See  4,  above.] 

III.  The  Principle  of  Thought-Relations:     In  Verbatim   Memorization 

the  only  economical  methods  of  Repetition  are  those  which  in- 
volve a  repetition  of  the  images  and  the  thought-relations  of  the 
passage.     [See  5,  above.] 

IV.  The  Principal  of  Unity:    Every  repetition  should  be  a  repetition  of 

the  whole  of  the  passage  to  be  memorized.  [See  9,  aboveo  also 
Monographs  for  December,  1911,  pages  16-17.] 

V.  The  Principle  of  Maximum  Attention:  Repetitions  made  with  at- 
tention at  its  maximum  give  the  best  returns  for  the  effort  put 
forth;  i.  e.,  are  the  most  economical.  The  sharpest  possible 
focus  of  attention  results  from  the  clearest  imaging  and  thinking, 
the  warmest  interest  and  an  unreserved  effort  of  the  Will  to 
Learn.     [See  11,  above.] 

VI.  The  Principle  of  Diminishing  Returns:  After  the  point  of  Maxi- 
mum Attention  is  passed,  a  succession  of  repetitions,  each  in- 
volving an  equal  expenditure  of  energy,  can  produce  only  steadily 
diminishing  returns  in  the  results  accomplished.  The  time  to 
stop  repetition  is  the  time  when  interest  and  attention  begin  to 
wane. 

VII.  The  Principle  of  Short  Recitations:  The  child  can  hold  attention 
at  the  maximum  only  a  very  short  time.  Hence,  as  a  result  of  the 
principles  of  Maximum  Attention  and  of  Diminishing  Returns, 
recitations  should  be  short.  The  younger  the  child,  the  shorter  is 
the  time  that  can  profitably  be  given  to  repetitions.  [See  16, 
above.] 

VIII.  The  Principle  of  Rest  Intervals:  The  readjustment  of  the  nervous 
system'  to  new  diffusion-paths  is  not  instantaneous.  [See  1, 
above.]  It  requires  time  for  things  to  "soak  in,"  for  the 
neurone-processes  to  get  "set"  in  a  new  adjustment.    James  says : 

:  "We  learn  to  skate  in  the  summer,  and  to  swim  in  the  winter." 
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[See  8,  above.]      Hence  provision  mnst  be  made  for  periods  of 
no  practise,  for  intervals  of  rest  between  repetitions. 

IX.  The  Principle  of  Distributed  lifforts:  This  is  the  practical  api^lica- 
tion  of  the  principles  of  Maximum  Attention,  Diminishing  Re- 
turns, Short  Recitations,  and  Rest  Intervals,  Economy  in  Learn- 
ing requires  that  the  repetitions  required  for  verbatim  memoriza- 
tion should  be  distributed  over  a  number  of  sittings  instead  of 
being  crowded  into  a  single  recitation.      [See   10,  above.] 

X.  The  Principle  of  Retention  by  Revie^cs:  Extending  the  foregoing 
principles  so  as  to  produce  Retention  that  persists  throughout  the 
longer  time-divisions  of  school  work,  such  as  the  month  or  the 
term,  it  is  apparent  that  such  persisting  Retention  can  be  obtained 
only  by  properly  managed  reviews. 

The  foregoing  are  principles  under  which  the  teacher  should  guide 
the  process  of  repetition  when  teacher  and  pupil  work  together.  We  shall 
now  show  how  from  these  principles  we  may  derive  certain  rules  to  give 
the  pupil  for  his  guidance  in  memorizing  when  he  begins  to  study  alone. 
It  ought  not  to  be  necessary,  perhaps,  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  mere 
setting  of  a  task  for  the  pupil  to  perform  is  not  teaching  at  all.  A  teacher 
who  merely  says :  "Commit  to  memory  the  first  two  stanzas  of  'The  Landing 
of  the  Pilgrims,'  "  and  then  "hears  the  recitation,"  is  doing  a  grade  of 
work  that  one  of  the  pupils  in  the  class  could  do  just  as  well.  However, 
those  who  are  progressive  and  earnest  enough  to  read  this  article  will 
hardly  need  to  be  told  that  selections  for  memorizing  ought  to  be  taught. 
In  the  end  it  will  prove  economical  of  your  own  time  and  energy,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  pupil,  to  teach  these  selections  with  care. 

Experimental  Pedagogy  offers  some  investigations  which  show  pretty 
conclusively  that,  for  a  given  length  of  time,  or  for  a  given  number  of 
repetitions  work  done  at  school  gives  better  results  that  tsjork  done  elset- 
zvhere.  This  applies  not  merely  to  carefully  conducted  class  exercises  from 
which  better  results  would  naturally  be  expected,  but  even  to  individual 
work  at  the  seat.  In  the  process  of  Verbatim  Memorization  it  is  economical, 
then,  to  depend  chiefly  upon  work  done  at  school  and  in  class.  There  ap- 
pears to  have  been  as  yet  no  experimental  investigation  of  the  question  of 
the  age  at  which  the  pupil  can  profitably  begin  to  take  upon  himself  the 
work  of  making  alone  the  concluding  repetitions  required  to  complete  the 
process  of  "learning  by  heart." 

The  danger  of  thrusting  this  task  of  repetition  upon  the  pupil  too 
early  in  his  career  is  that  he  will  repeat  words  without  thought  of  their 
meaning.  This  purely  mechanical  process  is  sometimes  called  Rote  Memory, 
a  term  that  has  been  purposely  avoided.  This  sort  of  thing  is  what  brought 
"Verbal  Memory"  into  such  disgrace,  and  caused  educators  to  frown  up  one 
of  the  best  and  most  economical  methods  of  learning  many  things  that  must 
be  learned  with  exactness.    But  the  process  of  repetition  does  not,  of  neces- 
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sity,  resolve  itself  into  a  mere  mechanical  grind.  Hence,  pupils  can  repeat 
in  a  way  that  is  not  mechanical.  There  is  no  scientific  basis  for  fixing 
exactly  the  age  above  which  in  the  repetition  process  the  pupil  can  work 
alone  economically.  If  the  writer  were  to  hazard  a  guess,  he  would  say 
that  it  is  doubtful  if  in  any  grade  below  the  fifth,  it  is  practising  true 
Economy  in  Learning  to  require  pupils  to  do  alone  any  part  of  the  work  of 
committing  to  memory.  Verbatim  Memorization  ought  to  be  a  thought- 
process  always.  It  ought  to  keep  so  far  as  possible  from  degenerating  in 
a  mere  learning  of  meaningless  symbols,  empty  words,  which  are  as  "sound- 
ing brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal." 

But  the  tirne  comes  when  the  pupil  must  begin  to  work  alone,  either 
because  there  is  not  time  enough  in  class,  or  because  he  is  able  to  shift 
for  himself.  When  that  time  comes  what  have  you  to  offer  that  will  be  a 
real  guide  to  him  in  learning  to  study?  What  definite  practical  rules  can 
you  give  him  as  to  the  most  economical  methods  of  study?  From  the  ten 
principles  formulated  above  for  the  guidance  of  the  Repetition  process,  we 
may  draw  some  practical  rules  according  to  which  the  pupil  ought  to  study. 

Rules  for  Pupils  in   Memorizing. 

1.  First,  understanding  the  meaning.  If  you  don't  know,  ask,  seek,  find 
out. 

2.  Keep  your  mind  on  the  meanings  not  on  the  words. 

3.  Repeat  the  whole  selection  every  time  you  repeat.  Do  not  break  up 
a  piece  into  parts  and  learn  each  separately. 

4.  Pause  for  an  instant  at  suitable  places,  such  as  the  end  of  a  stanza 
or  of  a  sentence ;  then  go  right  on  to  the  end. 

5.  Take  your  work  in  bites;  don't  try  to  bolt  it.  Repeat,  say,  two  or 
three  times ;  next,  go  at  something  else.    Then,  try  again. 

6.  Work  for  all  you  are  worth  while  at  it.  You  learn  better,  and  you 
get  through  sooner. 

The  curious  point  about  each  of  these  rules  is  that  it  represents  the 
exact  opposite  of  what  most  children  tend  to  do  if  no  training  is  given  them 
in  how  to  study.  The  rules  under  which  the  untrained  pupil  works  seem 
to  be  about  as  follows : 

1.  Never  mind  what  the  stuff  means. 

2.  Keep  on  repeating  the  words;  pay  no  attention  to  their  sense,  if 
they  have  any. 

3.  Learn  one  or  two  lines  at  a  time ;  then  go  on  to  the  next. 

4.  Never  pause  till  you  stop  working. 

5.  Finish  up  the  job  now  and  put  it  out  of  your  mind. 

6.  Anything  counts  as  study  if  you  have  a  book  in  front  of  you. 
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If  these  are  the  rules,  unconscious  no  doubt,  under  which  most  pupils 
work — and  they  seem  to  fit  the  facts — then  there  is  grave  need  to  train  our 
pupils  in  How  to  Study. 

Of  course  the  six  good  rules  given  above  ought  not  to  be  presented 
to  pupils  in  abstract  form.  They  should  be  translated  so  as  to  apply  to 
concrete  and  individual  examples. 

Rule  1.  If  the  pupil  is  constantly  asked  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
what  he  is  about  to  commit  to  memory,  he  will  begin  to  learii  Rule  1  as 
a  part  of  the  process.  It  would  certainly  do  no  harm  to  ask,  just  before  the 
pupils  begin  their  work  alone,  if  anything  was  not  understood.  It  some- 
times happens  that  a  point  on  which  the  adult  fails  to  see  any  need  of 
question  or  explanation,  is  the  very  thing  the  child  has  failed  to  grasp. 

Rule  2.  If  the  pupils  are  trained  constantly  to  repeat  the  thought- 
process,  this  too  will  become  their  habitual  method  of  study.  From  the 
lowest  grade  upward  the  children  should  be  trained  to  look  for  and  to 
fasten  their  minds  upon  the  relations  of  the  thoughts,  not  upon  the  order  of 
the  words.  They  should  be  trained  to  ask,  not  what  word  comes  next,  but 
what  thing,  what  idea  must  come  next  in  logical  order.  In  brief,  children 
should  be  trained  to  memorize  by  thinking.  Illustration-s  of  how  this  can  be 
done  come  under  the  sections  devoted  to  the  various  grades. 

Rule  3.  In  regard  to  studying  by  the  method  of  wholes — repeating  the 
whole  each  time — as  compared  with  the  sectional  method  of  repeating  one 
or  two  lines  until  "learned,"  then  going  to  the  next  and  finally  repeating 
the  whole — experimental  investigators  uniformly  report  that  pupils,  almost 
without  an  exception,  break  the  selections  into  sections,  each  of  which  is 
learned  separately.  The  same  experimental  investigators  are  agreed  with 
equal  unanimity  that  repeating  by  "whole"  method  gives  better  results  with 
less  work  than  repeating  by  the  sectional  method.  It  is  surely  a  simple 
direction  to  give  to  a  pupil  to  tell  him,  as  in  Rule  3,  "Repeat  the  ivhol^ 
every  time  you  repeat." 

Rule  4.  This  rule  of  pauses  at  suitable  points  in  the  repetition  of  the 
whole — as  after  every  four  lines — grows  naturally  out  of  Repetition  Prin- 
ciples V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  and  IX  given  above.  It  also  rests  on  an  experi- 
mental basis.  Meumann  made  a  careful  study  of  the  results  of  learning 
twelve  non-sense  syllables : 

(1)  by  repeating  all  twelve  syllables  without  pause; 

(2)  by  repeating  all  twelve,  with  a  pause  after  the  sixth  syllable; 

(3)  by  repeating  all  twelve  syllables,  with  pauses  after  the  fourth  and 

the  eighth. 

He  found  that  method  (2)  gave  better  results  than  method  (1),  while 
method  (3)  gave  better  results  than  method  (2).  We  may  fairly  infer,  then, 
that  in  learning  verse,  a  pause  after  each  stanza  will  give  better  results 
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than  continuous  effort.  The  attention  comes  to  each  new  forward  step  with 
renewed  vigor  and  works  at  the  maximum.  Meumann  calls  this  the 
"mediate"  method.  He  claims  that  it  retains  all  the  good  points  of  the 
"whole"  method  and  overcomes  that  chief  defect  of  that  method,  which  is 
a  tendency  to  "sag  in  the  middle,"  to  remember  the  lines  at  the  middle  less 
accurately  than  those  at  either  end.  This  suggestion  is  certainly  worth 
trying.  The  "pause  method"  of  repetition  is  one  of  the  most  recent  of  the 
real  contributions  of  Experimental  Pedagogy  to  the  subject  of  "How  to 
Teach  How*  to  Study." 

Rule  5.  Pupils  can  be  trained  from  the  first  to  distribute  their  repeti- 
tions over  several  days  if  possible,  and  to  get  used  to  the  idea  of  coming 
back  to  the  task  again  and  again,  instead  of  trying  to  "finish  the  job"  so 
as  to  get  at  something  new. 

Rule  6.  Only  constant  practise  will  develop  a  real  power  of  concen- 
trated effort. 

At  what  point  later  than  the  earliest  possible  ought  we  to  begin  to  train 
and  develop  the  Will? 

The  recognized  modes  of  Presentation  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
memory  selections  may  now  be  classified  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how 
each  may  be  utilized  in  such  a  way  as  to  assist  the  process  of  Repetition 
and  to  apply  the  Principles  of  Repetition  given  above. 

Standard  Devices  in  Presentation. 

1.  Contact  with  real  objects:  e.  g.,  a  study  of  the  poem  "Jack-in-the- 
Pulpit,"  with  a  sample  specimen  in  the  hands  of  each  child.  [Once  the 
writer  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  send  pupils  to  observe  and  then 
to  gather  each  his  own  specimen.  The  impression  is  still  fresh  in  his  memory, 
at  least,  after  a  lapse  of  years.] 

2.  Pictures,  preferably  of  the  elements  which  are  employed  rather 
than  illustrations  of  the  text.  Leave  something  to  the  pupil's  own  imagina- 
tion. For  example:  Pictures  of  the  tossing  branches  of  a  forest,  or  the 
"wild  New  England  shore"  rather  than  set  compositions  showing  exactly 
how  (accordingly  to  the  artist)  the  "band  of  exiles"  acted  when  they  came 
ashore. 

3.  Dramatization :  either  with  or  without  a  reader  of  the  descriptive 
portions.  The  dramatization  may  be  complete  and  intended  to  convey  ap- 
proximately accurate  notions  of  the  facts  by  means  of  dialogue  or  in 
pantomime.     Or,  the  dramatization  may  be  merely  suggestive,  as  in  games. 

4.  The  use  of  music,  either  in  the  form  of  a  setting  for  the  words 
or  by  way  of  accompaniment,  as  when  one  repeats  Bayard  Taylor's  "A  Song 
of  the  Camp"  with  i  subdued  accompaniment  of  the  melody  of  "Annie 
Laurie." 
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Before  i^iving  examples  of  how  the  foregoing"  pi"incii)les  may  be  applied 
to  speeific  memory  selections  in  each  grade  it  is  necessary  to  note  a  few 
si)ecial  points  that  concern  all  teachers. 

First:  In  the  clenuMitary  schools  of  New  York  City,  throughout  each 
of  the  first  eight  terms  of  school  work  (grades  lA  to  41'))  the  pupil  is 
expected  to  commit  to  memory  at  least  four  lines  of  poetry  per  zveek  (or 
an  equivalent  amount  of  prose).  Throughout  each  of  the  next  four  terms, 
at  least  six  lines  per  week;  and  throughout  each  of  the  last  four  terms,  at 
least  eight  lines  per  zveek.  If  we  count  twenty  weeks  to  the  term,  this  means 
that  in  the  first  four  years  the  pupil  should  learn  at  least  640  lines ;  in  the 
next  two  years,  at  least  480  lines ;  in  the  last  two  years  at  least  640  lines. 
Thus,  for  the  eight  years  a  total  of  1,760  lines  is  assigned  as  a  minimum 
requirement. 

Even  making  allowances  for,  say,  two  weeks  each  term  in  which  this 
work  might  be  omitted  with  good  excuse,  the  minimum  total  remains  about 
1,500  lines.     How  many  graduates  have  met  that  requirement? 

The  Course  of  Study  says,  "four  lines  per  week"  (or  "six"  or  "eight"). 
This  may  fairly  be  interpreted  to  mean  an  average  of  four  lines  per  week. 
It  certainly  ought  not  to  be  interpreted  as  a  mandate  that  requires  a  selection 
of  some  length  to  be  dissected  into  fragments  four  lines  long,  each  of 
which  must  be  committed  to  memory  before  the  next  section  is  taken  up. 
This  would  be  keeping  the  letter  of  the  law  and  violating  its  spirit.  Repeti- 
tion Principle  IV,  given  above — and  Rule  3  for  pupils — requires  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  whole  selection  each  time.  If,  to  fix  a  poem  in  the  memory,  a 
given  number  of  repetitions  are  required  these  may  be  distributed  over 
several  weeks.  (See  Repetition  Principle  X.)  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
second  selection  should  not  be  in  process  of  learning  at  the  same  time. 

ACCURACY    OF    MEMORIZATION. 

It  is  of  fundamental  importance  that  the  pupil  be  required  to  learn 
accurately.  This  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  intellectual  moment,  nor  a  mere 
aid  to  the  getting  of  higher  marks  in  class.  It  is  a  moral  question.  It 
touches  the  very  core  and  fibre  of  the  pupil's  whole  attitude  to  his  work. 
If  he  is  allowed  to  palm  off  as  the  genuine  a  "nearly  correct"  reproduction 
of  a  poem,  a  rule  in  arithmetic  or  a  definition  in  grammar,  he  is  being 
encouraged  in  cheating.  In  attempting  to  quote  the  words  of  a  masterpiece 
of  literature  the  work  of  the  pupil  is  either  right — within  the  limits  of  his 
capacity — or  it  is  wrong.  In  quoting,  neither  teacher  nor  pupil  should  he 
satisfied  zuith  anything  short  of  that  zvhich  is  exactly  correct.  If  the  pupil 
repeats  aloud  he  ought  to  give  the  exact  words  in  the  exact  order.  If  he 
writes  the  selection,  he  should  be  required,  not  merely  to  write  the  right 
words  in  the  right  order,  but  to  spell  every  word  correctly.  And,  as  he 
goes  up  the  grades  and  learns  more  and  more  of  the  meaning  of  punctuation 
marks,  the  pupil  should  gradually  be  taught  to  insert  the  correct  punctuation. 
What  is  the  use  of  teaching  the  rule  that  requires  a  period  at  the  end  of 
(nearly)  every  sentence— and  then  allowing  the  pupil  to  omit  the  periods 
from  his  written  reproductions?    How  can  we  expect  the  pupil  to  consider 
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the  use  of  punctuation  marks  as  an  essential,  ever-necessary  part  of  his  own 
written  compositions,  so  long  as  he  is  allowed  to  offer  reproductions  of  the 
printed  compositions  of  the  greatest  authors  without  any  regard  to  the  use 
or  presence  of  punctuation  points?  Pupils  ought  to  he  trained  to  consider 
it  a  point  of  honor  and  of  intellectual  self-respect  to  quote  accurately. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  repeat  from  the  summary  of  the 
demonstrated  results  of  Experimental  Psychology  given  above,  the  follow- 
ing: "The  number  of  repetitions  needed  to  produce  a  first  reproduction  will 
not  suffice  to  secure  retention."  If  a  selection  is  to  be  memorized  at  all, 
it  will,  in  the  long  run,  pay  to  have  it  repeated  often  enough  to  secure  an 
accurate  reproduction.  The  reward  will  come  in  the  more  persistent  re- 
tention. 

We  come  now  to  some  detailed  applications  of  the  foregoing  prin- 
ciples to  individual  poems  assigned  for  memorization  in  each  grade.  It 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  purpose  of  this  paper  is  not  merely  to  give 
devices  for  presentation  as  such,  but  to  offer  suggestions  as  to  how  the 
well-known  presentation  devices  named  above  may  be  made  to  secure 
repetition  in  accordance  with  the  following  requirements : 

1.  The  pupil  shoidd  memorize  by  thinking,  by  repeating  thought- 
processes. 

2.  The  pupil  shoidd  memorise  by  a  method  that  involves  in  each  repeti- 
tion a  repetition  of  the  whole  selection. 

3.  The  pupil  shoidd  memorise  by  a  series  of  efforts  distributed  in  time. 

Grade— lA 

The  Dewdrop. 
Little  drops  of  dew, 

Like  a  gem  you  are ; 
I  believe  that  you 

Must    have    been    a   star. 

When  the  day  is  bright. 

On  the  grass  you  lie; 
Tell  me,  then,  at  night 

Are  you  in  the  sky? 

All  poems  that  refer  to  simple  facts  of  Nature  ought  to  be  presented 
at  the  times  when  Nature  lends  her  assistance  most  readily.  For  this 
poem,  such  a  time  will  be  more  likely  to  come  in  the  Autumn  than  in  the 
Winter  term.  If  it  is  at  all  possible  for  the  children  to  observe  the  "real" 
grass  on  a  bright  day,  with  natural  dewdrops  on  it,  they  should  do  so. 
If  not,  the  wise  teacher  can  prepare  an  excellent  imitation  by  the  judicious 
use  of  a  sprinkling  apparatus.  The  point  is  that  the  thinking-process  of 
the  child  should  start — must  start,  if  he  thinks  at  all — from  some  point 
within  his  own  experience.  He  must  build  his  images  from  observations  of 
realities.  This  is  the  first  step  in  the  application  of  Repetition  Principle  III 
above. 
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As  the  next  step  in  developing  Thought-Relations :  Hold  a  diamond — 
real  if  possible — beside  a  dewdrop.  This  should  be  done  silently.  Let  the 
child  do  his  own  looking  and  comparing.  A  question  will  bring  out  the 
likeness  of  the  dewdrop  to  the  diamond.  [Do  not  try  to  have  it  called  a 
"gem,"  as  yet.] 

Then,  in  contrast  to  the  brightness  of  day,  the  idea  of  night  must  be 
suggested  to  the  children.  When  you  look  up  into  the  sky  at  night  what  do 
you  see  that  looks  like  this  (the  diamond)  and  like  this  (the  dewdrop)  ? 
Some  child  will  mention  a  star,  if  time  is  given  to  think.  [Most  teachers 
talk  too  much.  Some  fairly  overwhelm  the  child  with  words,  trying  to  talk 
something  into  him.  Remember  that  the  thought-relations  you  are  trying 
to  establish  are  to  be  not  yours,  but  his.]  That  is  enough  for  one  lesson. 
[See  Repetition  Principle  VII.] 

Next  day — or  at  a  later  time — repeat  the  process  of  getting  the  child 
to  image,  to  compare  directly,  concrete  (dewdrop)  with  concrete  (diamond)  ; 
and  indirectly,  concrete  (dewdrop)  with  image  (star,  not  visible).  Get 
the  pupils  to  look  at  dewdrops  if  they  can  find  them  elsewhere,  outdoor ; 
also,  after  dark,  to  look  again  at  stars. 

Next,  after  getting  the  children  who  have  observed  dewdrops  on  the 
grass  in  day-time,  to  tell  about  them,  suggest  the  night  again,  and  ask 
what  bright  things  they  see  thenf  Ask  the  children  if  they  see  the  dew- 
drops  shining  in  the  dark.  Where  do  you  suppose  the  dewdrops  are  at 
night  when  it  is  dark?  They  shine  when  the  day  is  bright.  What  shines  at 
night?  Where?  Where  do  you  think  that,  perhaps,  dewdrops  may  be  at 
night?  Let  us  talk  to  the  dewdrop  and  ask  it  where  it  is  at  night.  [Do 
not  be  in  a  hurry.  And  do  not  tell  anything.  If  there  is  no  answer, 
go  on  to  something  else,  and  come  back  another  day.  There  is  material 
enough  for  more  than  one  lesson.] 

The  above  establishes  the  complete  series  of  thought-relations  in  the 
pupil's  mind.  The  next  thing  is  to  repeat  this  thought-process,  all  the  way 
through,  a  number  of  times.  Gradually  develop  a  habit  of  addressing  the 
dewdrop.  Introduce  the  word  "gem"  without  comment.  The  word  diamond 
will  undoubtedly  be  more  familiar  though  longer.  Repeat  the  thought- 
process  until  the  pupils  go  through  it  without  a  hitch.  Gradually  fall  into 
the  set  form  of  words  for  the  first  two  lines  of  each  stanza.  The  lines, 
"/  believe  that  you  must  have  been  a  star,"  and  "Tell  me,  at  night,  are  you 
in  the  sky?" — will  be  easily  learned,  as  they  are  in  natural  instead  of  inverted 
and  poetic  order. 

This  process  of  thinking  it  over  should  be  repeated  every  time.  Just 
how  many  times  the  observing,  comparing,  wondering,  asking — as  noted 
above — must  be  repeated,  no  one  can  say,  for  a  particular  class  or  for  an 
individual  pupil. 

But  these  repetitions  should  be  spread  over  many  days.  At  first,  one 
a  day  will  be  enough,  then,  later,  when  the  pupil  can  go  through  the  thought- 
process  more  rapidly,  two  repetitions  may  be  employed.  If  interest  flags 
at  the  end  of  one  repetition,  change  the  topic.     [See  Repetition  Principle 

v.] 
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Above  all  things  the  pupil  must  not  be  allowed  to  repeat  the  verbal 
combination  before  he  can  repeat  the  thought-process.  Repetition  ought 
to  be  so  managed  that  the  pupil  will  repeat  the  whole  process  of  thinking 
each  time,  and  will  gradually  (and  unconsciously)  fall  into  the  habit  of 
using  the  words  of  the  poem  . 

In  the  Winter  term,  the  poem,  "Who  Has  Seen  the  Wind"  may  readily 
be  developed  from  images  within  the  child's  experience.  Begin  with  the 
trembling  what  do  we  say  is  making  them  do  sou  Where  is  the  wind  now 
Or,  let  the  pupils  see  a  tree  on  a  windy  day,  if  the  selection  is  taught  at  a 
time  when  the  leaves  are  on  the  trees,  and  in  a  place  where  the  pupils  can 
see  trees  growing.  Let  the  pupils  observe.  What  are  the  leaves  doing? 
"Shaking,"  perhaps  some  child  may  say.  What  makes  the  leaves  shake  (or 
tremble)?  How  do  you  know  it  is  the  wind?  Have  you  seen  it?  Who 
has  seen  the  wind?  I  haven't.  Have  you?  When  we  see  the  leaves 
trembling  what  do  we  say  is  making  them  do  so?  Where  is  the  wind  worst 
(looking  at  the  leaves  trembling)  ?  Dramatize.  Let  one  pupil  be  the  tree, 
with  "trembling"  leaves   (fingers). 

Then,  at  this  point  in  a  later  lesson,  the  teacher  plays  the  tree,  and  bends 
forward  as  if  bowing  (while  fingers  tremble).  What  is  the  wind  doing 
now?  Thus  the  process  of  Repetition  continues — observation  (i.  e., 
image-building),  inference,  comparing  (teacher's  acting  with  pupils),  in- 
ference again;  but  always  a  thought-process  follozving  a  definite,  logical 
order.     [This  applies  Repetition  Principle  HI,  IV,  VII,  VIII,  IX  and  X.] 

In  dealing  with  the  Riddles  given  for  memorization  it  need  hardly  be 
said  that  the  pupil  shall  be  told  the  meaning  of  each  riddle.  The  thought- 
relations  of  the  ideas  should  be  traced  out  and  repeated  each  time.  For 
example :  the  egg  on  the  wall,  the  fall,  the  destruction  so  graphically 
set  forth  in  Humpty  Dumpty;  or,  the  star  that  wades  the  blue  depths  of 
heaven  or  climbs  the  mountains  of  clouds ;  or,  the  white  petticoat  and  red 
nose  of  the  candle ;  or,  the  thirty  champing  teeth  that  stand  still  so  seldom ; 
or,  the  stem  and  the  cherry-stone  of  Dick  Red-cap — every  one  of  these 
affords  an  opportunity  to  apply  the  teachings  of  experimental  pedagogy, 
especially  that  stated  above,  that  "  'sense-material,'  material  logically  con- 
nected, is  ten  times  as  easy  to  learn  as  non-sense  material."  This  is  again 
another  form  of  applying  Repetition  Principle  III.  Observation  within 
the  range  of  the  pupils's  actual  experience,  images  built  thereon,  comparison, 
reasoning,  judgment — these  are  thought-processes,  and  in  repeating  these 
the  pupil  is  practicing  the  kind  of  repetition  that  trains  the  zvhole  mind  with 
the  verbal  memory  as  one  factor  in  the  process.  The  teacher  who  requires 
and  obtains  this  kind  of  Repetition  is  giving  the  pupils  more  than  practise 
in  verbatim  memorization — in  mere  learning  by  heart.  For  this  "Thought- 
Relations"  type  of  Repetition  is  not  merely  the  best  and  most  educative 
method  of  memorization ;  it  is  that  form  which  gives  the  most  persistent 
Retention  and  the  most  accurate  Reproduction  with  the  greatest  economy  in 
learning. 
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Grade— IB 

Before  discussing  methods  of  Repetition  in  connection  with  any  of  the 
selections  in  this  grade  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  some  principles  of  choice 
in  picking  out  selections  for  memorizing,  not  only  in  this  but  in  all  the 
primary  grades.  The  teacher  should  distinguish  sharply  and  clearly  between 
verses,  in  which  the  topic  is  (1)  Childhood  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
adult,  and  (2)  Childhood  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  child.  We  must  dif- 
ferentiate between  these  two  types  of  verses  about  childhood,  and  the  criterion 
is  to  be  found,  partly  in  our  personal  knowledge  of  child  mind,  l)ut  chiefly 
in  our  personal  memories  of  our  childhood.  The  test  question  to  ask  is : 
Are  the  ideas  and  the  zvords  those  itatiiral  to  childhood? 

Be  it  remembered  that  we  must  not  infer  that,  because  the  words  are 
short,  the  thoughts  are  necessarily  simple.  In  Tennyson's  Passing  of  Arthur 
the  zvords  of  the  king's  final  speech  are  nearly  all  monosyllables  that  a  child 
might  use,  but  the  thoughts  are  lofty  and  profound.  No  afifectation  of 
childish  simplicity  of  speech  is  a  real  substitute  for  childlike  simplicity  of 
thought. 

With  this  in  view  what  shall  we  say  of  verse  such  as  Macdonald's  "The 
Baby."  Are  the  thoughts  simple  and  childlike — and  such  as  are  readily 
understood  by  pupils  of  Grade  IB?  True,  the  words  are  nearly  all  short — 
with  the  simplicity  of  affectation.  But  some  of  the  far-fetched  metaphors 
are  wholly  without  meaning — at  least  to  the  writer.  What  does  it  mean 
to  use  the  word  "spin"  as  applied  to  the  "light"  in  baby's  eyes?  Do  stars 
look  like  "spikes"?  Or,  is  the  word  "spin"  a  desperate  attempt  to  get  a 
rhyme  for  the  expression  "left  in"  ? 

Again,  what  images  besides  zvords  can  be  found  the  mind  of  the  adult 
who  solemnly  repeats  the  line  "Something  better  than  any  one  knows."  If 
the  "Baby"  had  been  an  infant  prodigy  in  mathematics,  instead  of  an  infant 
prodigy  in  philosophical  poetry,  he  v/ould  doubtless  have  supplied,  as  the 
answer  to  the  preceding  question  about  the  baby's  cheek,  either  X  or  the 
the  sign  for  infinity.  If  the  solemn  twaddle  of  this  verse  is  not  perilously 
near  the  border  of  the  inane — may  we  be  delivered  from  anything  worse ! 
If  this  be  treason — make  the  most  of  it ! 

Turn,  however,  to  the  selection  "Over  in  the  Mcadozv."  These  verses 
are,  doubtless,  not  really  poetry  at  all.  But  they  have  at  least  the  merit  of 
of  childlike  simplicity  of  thought  as  well  as  of  words. 

OVER   IN   THE    MEADOW. 

This  selection  affords  an  excellent  example  of  how,  by  repeating  a 
process  of  Thought-Relations,  the  pupil  may  learn  the  ideas  of  each  stanza 
in  their  true  order,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  retain  them  in  memory.  It 
also  affords  a  good  example  of  how  a  device  such  as  Dramatization,  may 
be  used  to  get  the  zvhole  selection  repeated  each  time,  each  stanza  in  its 
proper  order,  without  casting  any  staggering  burden  on  any  child  at  any 
time. 

In  each  stanza  the  pupils  should  be  helped  to  build  a  mental  image  of  a 
toad,  a  bluebird,  a  muskrat,  a  bee,  a  crow,  a  cricket,  and  so  on  through 
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the  list.  The  basis  of  image-building  is  "sense-perception."  Hence,  if  actual 
specimens  are  not  at  hand  to  be  observed,  the  children  should  see  as  good 
illustrations  as  are  available,  so  that  all  of  them  can  name  each  object 
when  the  picture  is  shown.  Care  should  be  taken  to  present  those  pictures 
always  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  poem.    This  will  require  several  lessons. 

Next,  by  a  similar  process  connect  the  idea  of  each  denizen  of  the 
meadow  with  its  habitat.  The  related  pair  of  ideas — "toad"  and  "in  the 
sand,  in  the  sun" — should  be  presented  together  concretely  and  in  illus- 
tration. This  will  give  several  more  lessons.  Some  of  the  pairs  of  ideas 
are  related  with  ease ;  others  require  some  time  to  develop.  But  after  a 
while  the  children  will  learn  to  answer  such  drill  questions  as  "Who  lived 
in  the  sand  and  in  the  sun?"  "Who  lived  in  the  hole  in  the  tree?"  "Who  lived 
by  a  mossy  gate?"'  Also,  the  other  series,  "Where  did  the  mother  toad 
live?"     "Where  did  the  black  mother  crow  live?"  etc. 

Then  representations  of  the  various  habitats  may  be  provided :  Sand  in 
the  sun,  the  goldfish  bowl,  the  reeds  on  the  shore,  a  nest  built  of  (real) 
sticks,  an  old  mossy  gate  (a  door),  a  sly  little  den  (in  a  corner),  and  so 
forth. 

If  the  word  "mother-toad,"  "mother-cricket,"  and  the  others  are  used 
frequently  and  judiciously,  the  pupils  will  begin  to  inquire  after  the  "little 
ones."  Select  twelve  "mothers,"  and  give  each  a  card  with  her  name  "Mrs. 
Toad,"  "Mrs.  Black  Crow,"  etc.  Put  numbers  on  the  various  habitats, 
being  careful  to  assign  3  to  the  habitat  which  has  three  little  ones ;  and  so 
following. 

Then  select  an  appropriate  number  of  "little  ones"  for  each  mother ;  put 
the  mother  in  charge  of  the  offspring  and  let  her  conduct  them  to  their 
abode — which  should  bear  its  name  on  its  forehead,  after  the  fashion  of 
country  residences  in  general :  "In  the  sand,"  "Reeds  on  the  shore,"  "Nest," 
"Where  clear  pools  shine,"  "Den,"  etc.  Some  of  the  mothers  with  large 
families  may  not  be  able  to  find  their  full  number  of  children  at  one  time, 
so  three  or  four  must  in  each  case  do  duty  for  six  or  ten  or  twelve,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

The  members  of  each  group  must  know  what  they  are  personating,  and 
every  child  should  know  where  each  kind  of  little  one  belongs ;  the  "little 
crows"  beside  [=  in]  the  "nest  built  of  sticks,"  the  "little  honeys"  in  the 
"beehive,"  and  so  on. 

Now  the  plot  thickens.  Enter  the  mystery !  Each  "mother"  is  called 
up  and  instructed  privately  on  what  her  children  ought  to  do  and  how  to 
do  it.  She  then  proceeds  to  give  to  her  children  private  instructions  on 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it:  to  "wink,"  to  "caw,"  to  "dive,"  etc.  When 
all  have  learned  their  parts,  set  the  stage  as  a  whole,  every  mother  with 
her  little  ones  at  their  appropriate  places. 

Then  the  unity  of  the  whole  plan  appears.  The  room  is  a  meadow.  The 
teacher  calls  at  one  place  after  another  "over  in  the  meadow."  Go  to 
No.  1.  "What  place  is  this?"  "In  the  sand,  in  the  sun."  "Who  lives  here?" 
"I  do."  "Who  are  you?"  "Mrs.  Toad."  "And  who  are  you?"  (turn- 
ing to  the  "little  one"),  "I  am  'her  little  toadie.'  " 
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Go  next  to  place  number  two.  Repeat  throughout  the  Hst.  When  the 
actors  are  letter  perfect  in  their  parts,  then  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  climax — 
the  discovery  of  what  the  mysterious  information  is  that  has  been  conveyed 
to  each  mother  privately.  When  the  next  repetition  comes  the  teacher  should 
pause  after  the  "little  toadie"  announces  relationship.  The  teacher  turns 
away  absent-mindedly.  Then,  the  mother-toad  (previously  instructed)  puts 
her  offspring  through  its  paces,  giving  the  command,  "Wink!"  This  "the 
one"  does  promptly  with  "I  wink,"  suiting  the  action  to  the  word.  Addressing 
the  mother  the  teacher  asks:  "What  did  you  say?"  "Wink."  Then  to 
"the  one":  "And  what  did  you  say?"  "I  wink."  Then  the  teacher  goes 
on  to  Stop  2,  while  "the  one"  continues  to  wink  and  blink  for  a  while.  The 
same  process  will  take  the  teacher  round  all  the  class. 

Next  day  let  the  children  be  promoted,  the  two  "little  fishes"  becoming 
"mother-toad"  and  "little  one,"  the  three  little  bluebirds  becoming  the 
mother-fish  and  the  two  little  fishes.  This  promotion  on  down  the  line  will 
provide  a  change  of  part  for  each  child.  The  mother-toad  and  the  little 
toadie  are  relegated  to  the  obscure  lot  of  the  "little  anties." 

The  above  process  provides  a  kind  of  Repetition  that  involves  each 
time  a  repetition  of  the  Thought-Relations  presented  in  the  poem.  After 
the  entire  process  of  dramatization  has  been  gone  through  once  or  twice, 
so  that  it  goes  smoothly,  pause  in  the  next  repetition  after  the  incident  at 
Stop  1  is  concluded.  Go  to  your  desk  and  sit  down,  and  ask  a  child  not 
in  the  first  group  to  volunteer  to  read  the  story  of  what  happened  "over 
in  the  meadow"  just  now.  So  through  the  list.  Dramatize  fully;  then 
read.  The  time  has  arrived  for  learning  the  exact  words  in  their  exact  order. 
The  pupils  have  already  repeated  the  process  of  Thought-Relations  so  fre- 
quently that  they  cannot  help  thinking  in  images  when  the  ivords  are  read. 
And  that  is  really  learning  "How  to  Study." 

Does  this  seem  a  long,  elaborate  process  to  go  through  for  the  sake 
of  one  poem?  It  covers  the  [minimum]  amount  of  memorization  for  twelve 
weeks — 48  lines.  It  has  provided  a  great  variety  of  lessons  on  thinking 
foUotved  by  expression  of  thought  in  the  shape  of  oral  composition.  It 
has  given  drill  in  reading.  It  has  helped  in  Nature  study.  *  It  has  even 
involved  a  correlated  use  of  arithmetic.  It  has  given  opportunity  for 
dramatization.  It  has  brought  about  a  repetition  of  the  thought-relating 
process  that  involved  observation,  image-building,  imagination,  judgment, 
together  with  various  emotional  factors.  In  short,  instead  of  being  a 
mere  grind  on  meaningless  vocables,  it  has  been  a  valuable  training  in 
thinking,  and  in  memorizing  by  methods  that  achieve  economy  in  learning. 

For  a  note  on  Riddles  and  for  a  discussion  of  the  psychology  of 
Repetition  for  all  grades,  especially  the  lower,  sec  under  Grade  lA. 

Grade— 2A 

On  a  plan  similar  to  that  sketched  under  Grade  IB  the  teacher  can 
use  the  device  of  dramatization  in  teaching  such  a  selection  as  "JVho 
Stole  the  Bird's  Nest."  This  device  will  enable  the  teacher  to  secure 
the  repetition  of  the  whole  selection  each  time,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
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distribute  the  efforts  of  the  pupils  and  to  intersperse  these  with   Rest 
Intervals. 

The  psychology  of  the  process  by  which,  beginning  with  images 
based  on  observation,  the  pupil  builds  up  a  perception  of  the  Thought- 
Relations  involved  in  each  selection — this  is  discussed  under  Grade  lA. 
A  conscious  and  well-defined  plan  of  procedure  applicable  to  the  teach- 
ing of  all  memory  selections  will  enable  the  teacher  to  systematize  the 
work,  to  lighten  the  work  of  both  teacher  and  pupil,  and  to  get  better 
results. 

WHO    STOLE    THE    BIRd's    NEST? 

First  of  all,  the  pupils  should  be  interested  in  the  personality  of  the 
bird  whose  nest  was  stolen — the  "little  yellow-breast."  Most  children 
have  seen  a  canary,  and  the  golden  oriole  (the  yellow-breast)  is  much 
like  the  canary.     Emphasize  the  fact  that  this  is  a  tiny  bird. 

Then  study  a  real  bird's  nest^  being  sure  to  explain  that  this  was 
one  that  the  birds  had  moved  out  of  and  left  vacant,  like  an  empty  house. 
The  home  idea  should  be  utilized  as  an  emotional  basis.  Get  the  pupil 
to  realize  that  the  nest  was  the  bird's  home.  Study  the  materials  of 
which  the  nest  is  made — the  hay  (or  straw),  the  hair,  the  feathers,  not 
the  bird's  own.     Let  the  children  find  out  the  facts  by  observation. 

Next,  raise  the  question  of  where  the  bird  could  get  these,  and  who 
could  supply  them.  This  will  bring  in  pictures  of  a  cow,  a  dog,  and 
hen.  All  children  have  seen  dogs,  probably.  From  observation  or  from 
pictures  the  pupil  builds  his  images  of  the  cow,  the  hen,  the  wisp  of  hay, 
the  feathers,  the  little  chickens,  etc.  These  images  thus  become  [)art  of 
the  child's  experience. 

Then  introduce  pictures  of  a  bob-o-link  and  a  crow.  Note  that  the 
size  of  the  birds  increases.  Compare  with  the  descending  size  of  the 
sources  of  nest  material,  cow,  dog,  hen  and  chickens. 

In  all  this  work  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the  law  laid  down  years 
ago  as  a  result  of  studying  "the  Contents  of  Children's  Alinds"  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  previous  knowledge  of  or  power  to 
image  any  particular  object  named  in  reading.  Among  a  number  of 
Boston  children  just  entering  school,  80  per  cent,  had  never  seen  a  crow, 
and  in  the  other  very  common  objects  similar  ignorance  prevailed. 
Take  for  granted  little  or  nothing  in  the  way  of  images  already  in  the 
child's  mind,  based  on  previous  observation.  But  be  sure  he  has  the 
mental  images;  otherwise  he  cannot  perceive  any  Thought-Relations 
between  them. 

These  images  having  been  developed,  the  relations  between  them  should 
become  conscious  in  the  minds  of  the  children.  The  yellow-bird — an- 
swered bv  the  cow,  with  proof  of  helpfulness  to  yellow-breast.  The 
sympathy  of  the  bob-o-link,  a  larger  bird — answered  by  the  dog.  also 
with  proofs  of  good  will  to  yellow-breast.  So,  too,  the  crow  shows 
sympathy,  and  the  hen  indignation. 

What  then  would  all  the  birds  and  animals  want  to  know?  "Let  us 
find  out  his  name." 
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"Pile  dramatization  of  these  portions  concluding  with  a  chorus  for  all  the 
hirds  and  animals  is  very  effective.  Then  children — the  two  little  girls — 
express  themselves.  The  next  step  in  tliought  is  naturally:  "If  no  bird 
or  animal  was  to  blame  and  no  little  t^irl,  who  could  it  l)e?"  Here  comes 
the  climax,  the  revelation  of  the  offender. 

Let  no  one  he  ealled  11(^0)1  to  personate  the  bad  lioy!  When  the  search 
for  the  real  culprit  begins  let  yellow-bird  fnid  an  inioi^iiiary  boy  "behind 
the  bed,"  by  peeping  under  teacher's  desk  (if  it  is  closed  in  front),  or  under 
a  draped  table  with  the  cover  hanging  low.  Let  the  children  file  past  in 
solemn  procession,  every  one  of  them  looking  in  silentls'.  Each  will  realize 
that  he  (or  she)  would  not  want  to  be  the  guilty  one. 

The  final  situation  comes  when  "yellow-breast"  asks  again : 
"Who  stole  the  four  eggs  I  laid, 
And  the  nice  nest  I  made?" 

All  the  children  point  silently  to  the  hiding-place  of  the  culprit.  Then 
they  chorus :  "For  shame  !" 

The  order  of  thoughts  in  this  selection,  their  relations  to  each  other, 
the  emotions  aroused,  in  short,  the  entire  effect,  is  perfectly  natural  and 
logical.  Hence  a  series  or  repetitions  of  the  dramatization  will  not  weary, 
if  properly  distributed  in  time. 

At  different  repetitions  let  different  children  be  assigned  by  a  regular 
system  to  the  parts  of  eight  principals  in  the  dramatization :  yellow-breast, 
the  cow,  etc.  The  others  form  a  chorus  that  has  its  place  when  "All  the 
birds  make  a  stir ;"  also  in  the  final  revelation  of  guilt  and  shame. 

For  the  teacher  the  great  point  to  realize  and  to  practise  is  that,  from 
beginning  to  end,  the  process  the  children  should  follow  is  a  thought-process ; 
their  repetitions  should  be  always  repetitions  of  the  thoughts. 

Grade— 2B 

A  good  example  of  the  value  of  applying  Repetition  Principles  HI.  and 
IV.,  Principles  of  Thought-Relations  and  of  Unity — can  be  found  in  teaching 
Eugene  Field's  A  Dutch  Lullaby.  The  psychology  of  the  general  process 
of  Repetition  is  discussed  under  Grade  lA. 

In  this  selection  it  is  necessary  to  read  all  through  to  get  the  thought, 
the  answer  to  the  riddle.  And,  just  as  in  the  riddles  of  Grades  lA  and  IB, 
the  knowdedge  of  the  answer  turns  disconnected,  meaningless  groups  of 
words  into  "sense  material,"  material  each  part  of  which  is  held  in  a 
unitary  Thought-Relation,  so  in  this  case  does  the  explanation  of  the  mystery 
of  who  are  "Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod,"  and  what  is  the  "wooden  shoe." 

But  this  explanation  ought  not  to  come  at  first.  The  usual  process  of 
building  up  images  in  the  child's  mind  based  on  observation  within  the 
limits  of  his  experience — this  must  come  first.  By  observation  is  meant  a 
direct  study  of  a  w^ooden  shoe  (with  pictures  of  Dutch  children  wearing 
them)  ;  pictures  of  a  boat  at  sea;  observations  of  "real"  water  by  moonlight 
if  possible,  or  of  pictures ;  nets ;  fishermen  with  the  nets,  etc.  These  afford 
the  basis   for  weaving  the  images   into  thought-relations. 

Then  comes  a  study  of  a  real  cradle,  if  possible,  or  pictures  if  not. 
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Let  the  pupil  compare  and  discover  the  likeness  between  the  rocking  of  the 
wooden  shoe — as  it  floats,  preferably — to  the  rocking  of  the  cradle.  Many 
children  in  New  York  City  never  saw  a  trundle-bed  in  use.  When  is  the 
cradle  used  by  little  people?  At  night.  Who  sailed  away  at  night? 
Wynken,  etc.  What  did  they  sail  in  ?  What  is  it  rocks  like  a  wooden  shoe  ? 
Who  gets  into  the  trundle-bed  at  night?  Who  are  Wynken,  Blynken  and 
Nod?  This  will  dawn  upon  some  of  the  children  if  emphasis  is  laid  on 
Nod  by  suiting  the  action  to  the  word  as  you  repeat  the  last  of  the  three 
names  with  emphasis.  [Of  course,  children  should  know  what  the  word  nod 
means  previously  by  observation  and  practise.]  Then,  when  the  series  of 
images  has  been  presented :  the  wooden  shoe,  the  sea  in  the  moonlight,  the 
wind  and  the  little  wavelets,  the  nets  of  the  fishermen  and  the  casting  of 
them — in  short,  the  whole  series  of  images  in  logical  order — then  comes 
a  reading  by  the  teacher  of  the  whole  poem.  In  this  lies  opportunity  for 
interpretation. 

A  few  months  previous  to  the  untimely  death  of  the  lamented  author 
of  this  poem,  it  was  the  writer's  great  good  fortune  to  hear  Field  himself 
read  the  Dutch  Lullaby.  The  author  repeated  the  words  very  slowly  and 
very  softly — one  had  almost  said,  daintily.  The  final  three  lines  of  each 
stanza  were  read  with  a  slight  bowing  of  the  head  and  downward  inflection 
of  the  voice  on  the  first  syllable,  a  raising  of  the  head  and  of  the  voice  on 
the  second  syllable  of  each  of  the  names  "Wynken"  and  "Blynken."  A 
pause  came  between  each  of  these  names ;  then  a  longer  pause  after  the 
word  "And"  in  the  last  line.  This  word  was  uttered  with  the  head  uplifted. 
The  pause  held  one  in  suspense  until  there  came  a  sudden  ejaculation  of 
the  word  "Nod,"  with  a  sharp,  quick  suiting  of  the  action  to  the  word. 
In  the  final  stanza  the  author,  although  reciting  to  an  audience  of  college 
seniors  and  graduates,  slowly  raised  a  hand  to  point  to  each  eye,  in  final 
emphasis  and  explanation.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  musical 
setting  could  give  so  much  interpretation  to  this  exquisitely  poetic  selection 
as  was  achieved  by  using  a  slight  degree  of  dramatic  action  in  aid  of  the 
speaker's  natural  voice. 

Grade    3A 

Some  poems  lack  unity  in  construction,  yet  possess  parts  of  high  value. 
It  is  impossible  to  present  such  selections  as  a  whole,  because  the  images 
presented  are  not  woven  into  a  unified  series  of  thought-relations.  If  a 
selection  consists  of  a  collection  of  only  dimly  related  units,  it  will  prove 
difficult  of  memorization  as  a  whole.  If  one  part — really  a  unit  in  itself — 
lends  itself  to  logical  presentation,  such  a  lesser  unit  may  well  be  worth 
learning.  [A  general  discussion  of  the  psychology  of  Repetition  will  be 
found  under  Grade  lA.]     Such  a  quotable  unit  follows: 

I  live  for  those  who  love  me, 

For  those  who  know  me  true ; 
For  the  heaven  that  smiles  above  me. 

And  awaits  my  spirit  too; 
For  the  cause  that  lacks  assistance, 
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For  the  wrong  that  needs  resistance, 
For  the  future  in  the  distance, 
And  the  good  that  I  can  do. 

Within  this  stanza  the  thought-relations  are  plain.  Line  1,  the  present; 
line  2,  the  past;  lines  3  and  4,  the  future;  and  the  remainder,  the  work  of 
the  future ;  the  last  line  summarizing  the  thought  of  the  whole. 

In  presentation  of  this  passage  the  line  arrangement  given  here  will 
be  found  an  advantage  over  the  lines  of  thirteen  syllables,  each  combining 
a  pair  of  the  lines  given  above.  The  present  grouping  will  assist  the  eye 
in  grasping"  the  unity  of  the  whole.  It  also  emphasizes  the  rhymes,  a  feature 
of  great  importance  in  memorization.  Such  apparently  insignificant  details 
of  presentation  are  sometimes  means  to  Economy  in  Learning. 

In  contrast  with  this  selection  we  have  Bjornson's  The  Tree.  In  this 
we  have,  in  brief,  a  complete  survey  of  the  progress  of  plant-life.  The 
Thought-Relations  are  obvious.  The  tree  first  with  the  buds,  then  the 
blossoms,  lastly  the  fruit.  In  logical  order,  too,  are  the  agencies  that  seek 
to  carry  off  what  the  tree  produces :  the  buds  are  sought  by  the  Frost,  the 
blossoms  sought  by  the  Wind,  the  fruit  sought  by  the  Lassie.  The  minor 
association-bonds  are  natural,  too:  when  the  Frost  comes,  the  boughs  shiver 
and  shake ;  when  the  Wind  comes,  the  boughs  quiver ;  when  the  Lassie 
comes,  the  boughs  bend  down  to  her.  Images  presented  by  object  or  picture 
should  be  built  up  by  the  pupil's  mind  in  logical  order.  (1)  The  buds,  the 
coming  of  the  Frost,  the  fright,  the  plea  for  delay,  the  promise  of  something 
to  come  (blossoms)  ;  (2)  The  blossoms  (with  the  birds  singing),  the  com- 
ing of  the  Wind,  the  renewed  fright,  the  repeated  plea  for  delay  and  the 
promise  of  something  still  to  come  (the  fruit)  ;  (3)  The  fruit,  as  warmed 
and  ripened  by  the  sun,  the  coming  of  the  Lassie,  and  the  ready  yielding  to 
her  of  the  finished  product.  The  progress  of  the  whole  is  natural,  logical, 
inevitable,  and  well  within  the  power  of  the  pupils  to  grasp  and  to  repeat. 
They  will  not  tire  of  repeating  this  succession  of  ideas,  of  repeating  them  till 
they  become  perfectly  luelded  together  as  a  unitary  train  of  thought.  The 
words  will  then  be  full  of  content  when  the  pupils  learn  them. 

No  surer  test  of  the  logical  unity  of  a  selection  can  be  given  than 
these:  (1)  Try  rearranging  the  order  of  the  stanzas  or  sentences;  or,  (2) 
try  omitting  one  of  the  stanzas  or  sentences.  In  a  unified  whole  such  as 
The  Tree,  such  mutilation  is  impossible  without  leaving  an  apparent  gap. 
Even  a  child  would  feel  the  absurdity  of  putting  the  production  of  fruit 
before  that  of  blossoms.  Even  in  that  delightful  bit  of  nonsense,  The  Oivl 
and  the  Pussy  Cat,  the  progress  of  the  romance  is  strictly  according  to  time- 
order.  The  departure,  the  cargo,  the  courtship,  the  proposal,  the  ring,  the 
providential  piggy-wig,  and  the  other  adjuncts,  conveniently  accessible  "as 
ever  was"  in  romances — these  images  and  ideas  fall  into  a  unitary  scheme 
of  Thought-Relations,  and  so  are  teachable  and  learnable. 

In  passing,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  an  air  that  has 
a  lilt  and  a  swing  admirably  suited  as  a  musical  setting  for  The  Owl  and 
the  Pussy  Cat.  This  will  be  found  in  the  opera  of  Robin  Hood,  the  song  of 
Will  Scarlet  called:  "It  Takes  Nine  Tailors  to  Make  a  Man."     A  small 
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degree  of  musical  skill  will  enable  a  teacher  to  adapt  this,  in  pitch  and  in 
arranoement,  to  Edward  Lear's  quaintly  humorous  song. 

Grade     3B 

For  the  teacher  of  city-reared  children  such  a  poem  as  Marjoric's 
jlhnaiiac  offers  great  opportunities — opportunity  for  a  joyful  pedagogical 
success  in  developing  delightful  images,  and  the  perception  of  these  Thought- 
Relations  in  a  unified  whole,  or  opportunity  for  a  dismal  pedagogical  failure 
in  obtaining  a  parrot-like  repetition  of  "dead  vocables,"  words  "from  which 
the  soul  has  fled."  [For  the  psychology  of  the  Repetition  process  see  under 
Grade  lA.]  If  the  teacher  after  going  through  this  poem  and  making  a  list 
of  the  images  that  must  be  developed  in  the  pupil's  mind  from  nature  or  from 
pictures — and  this  ought  to  be  done  before  attempting  to  teach  any  selection 
— if,  after  this,  the  teacher  feels  equipped  with  specimens  or  with  good 
pictures,  then  this  poem  can  be  presented  as  a  logically  grouped  series  of 
ideas.  But  "foredoomed  to  failure"  is  any  attempt  to  teach  such  a  poem 
without  means  of  presenting  before  the  pupil's  eyes  objects  or  pictures  from 
which  he  can  construct  his  images.  The  pupil  cannot  build  up  images  out 
of  "airy  nothings" ;  he  must  have  an  observational  basis.  The  great  difficulty 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  Nature  poems,  lies,  not  in  lack  of  power  to  perceive 
Thought-Relations,  but  in  the  total  absence  of  any  images  of  things  that 
can  be  built  into  a  Thought-Relation.  Let  every  teacher  take  heed  to  what 
is  possible ;  this  does  not  always  coincide  with  what  is  desirable. 

In  the  selection.  The  Captain's  Daughter,  a  far  smaller  number  of 
images  are  presented.  Some  of  the  basic  images  required  in  this  poem 
can  be  developed  out  of  actual  conditions  or  from  pictures :  The  cabin, 
midnight  at  sea,  a  storm,  the  speaking  trumpet,  the  crashing  mast,  the 
shuddering  crew,  the  howling  breakers,  the  darkness  of  the  cabin,  the  crew 
at  prayers,  the  captain's  despairing  cry,  the  little  daughter's  welcome  and 
her  innocent  question,  the  rising  of  hope  and  courage,  and  finally,  the 
morning  with  the  ship  safe  in  harbor.  All  these  images  should  be  built  up 
from  a  basis  of  sense-perception  of  things  or  their  representation  in  pictures. 
Repeat  the  story  until  every  image  in  the  whole  group  passes  through  the 
mind  in  a  unified  scheme  of  Thought-Relations.  Until  pupils  can  tell  the 
story  unthout  omitting  any  of  these  images  they  are  not  ready  for  Verbatim 
Memorization.  The  necessary  repetitions  may  be,  ought  to  be,  distributed 
so  as  to  come  at  various  times.  The  reading  of  the  selection  by  teacher  or 
by  pupil  (see  Meumann's  plan  given  above)  should  never  come  before  the 
pupil's  mental  images  have  been  developed  and  repeatedly  grouped  together 
in  a  unified  scheme  of  Thought-Relations. 

Grade    4A. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  any  poem,  such  as  Longfellow's  The 
Children's  Hour,  it  is  necessary  to  build  up  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils 
clear  images  based  on  sense-perception,  and  then  to  weave  these  into  a 
unified  set  of  Thought-Relations.  [For  the  psychology  of  Repetition  see 
under  Grade  lA.] 
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A  picture  of  Longfellow's  kindly  face  will  help  greatly.  Then  some 
images  of  the  house  itself  may  be  developed  from  pictures.  In  this  con- 
nection the  teacher  should  read  to  the  class  Longfellow's  poem  "The  Old 
Clock  on  the  Stairs." 

The  "Longfellow  House"  is  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  It  stands  "somewhat 
back  from  the  village  street"  [now  a  city].  It  will  not  lessen  the  interest 
of  the  pupils  to  know  that  this  house  was  the  residence  of  George  Washing- 
ton at  the  time  he  was  called  upon  to  take  command  of  the  American  armies. 
The  famous  "Washington  Elm"  is  only  a  few  blocks  away.  The  "chamber 
above"  the  poet's  study  was  the  Washington's  bed-chamber.  The  contrast 
of  the  scene  of  peaceful  life  of  the  poet's  home  with  the  stormy  days  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  may  add  an  emotional  element  of  value  in  completing 
the  picture.  But  this  point  ought  not  to  be  brought  out  till  after  the  poem 
is  learned.  Then  it  will  afford  a  new  point  of  view  for  review  and  Repe- 
tition. 

The  poet's  study  is  maintained  to-day,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the 
same  condition  as  during  his  lifetime.  At  present  the  house  ig  owned  and 
occupied  by  "Grace  Alice" — Miss  Longfellow.  "Edith  with  golden  hair" 
is  married  and  lives  next  door. 

On  entering  the  house  the  visitor  [for  visitors  are  admitted  at  certain 
times]  steps  into  a  broad  hall  at  the  rear  of  which  a  short  flight  of  steps 
rises  to  a  landing.  On  the  landing  can  be  seen  today  the  very  same  "Old 
Clock  on  the  Stairs,"  a  tall  "grandfather's  clock."  At  the  foot  of  this  landing 
a  door  opens  from  the  hall  into  the  poet's  study.  From  the  same  landing, 
which  is  "half-way  up  the  stairs,"  a  rear  stairway  leads  to  a  second  door 
into  the  study.  As  the  poet  sat  at  his  desk  he  would  face  these  two  doors, 
so  he  could  see  the  children  descending.  But  behind  him  was  a  third  door 
from  another  room.    These  were  the  "three  doors  left  unguarded." 

The  teacher  should  "dramatize"  the  position  of  the  desk  and  of  the 
three  doors ;  it  will  help  greatly.  Let  a  clear  image  of  the  "broad  hall-stair" 
be  developed  from  pictures  or  from  the  child's  experience  of,  say,  school 
stairs.  Many  a  city  child  is  not  used  to  a  "broad  hall-stairs"  within  the 
limits  of  his  own  dwelling. 

The  main  purpose  of  all  these  efforts  at  explanation  is  to  afford  some 
sensory  basis  on  which  the  pupil  can  build  his  images.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  run  through  the  list  of  these  ideas.  The  point  for  the  teacher  to  bear 
in  mind  is  the  need  for  developing  these  in  their  natural  order  and  the 
weaving  of  the  images  into  Thought-Relations.  Then  the  pupil  should 
repeat  the  process,  tell  the  story  over,  till  he  can  give  the  whole  with  each 
image  in  its  proper  place.  Skill  is  required  to  secure  repetitions  that  involve 
a  repetition  of  the  primary  thought-process  each  time.  This  can  be  done 
without  wearying  the  pupil  or  chilling  his  interest  only  by  distributing 
his  efforts  over  a  number  of  days.     [See  Meumann's  plan  above.] 

Grade  ^B 

In  presenting  to  a  class  in  this  grade  a  selection  for  memorizing,  the 
process  is  fundamentally  the  same  as  that  described  under  Grade  lA. 
Image-building    from    observation,    the    perception    of    Thought-Relations 
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between  these  images,  the  repetition  of  this  process  of  thinking  the  images 
in  their  proper  relations — this  is  the  same  in  all  grades.  The  chief  thing 
for  the  teacher  to  aim  at,  after  clear  images  are  formed,  is  to  develop  the 
perception  of  a  logical  and  natural  relation  of  these  images  in  their  order. 
Perhaps  suggestions  in  regard  to  teaching  one  poem  may  help  to  concretize 
this  general  principle.     For  example,  TJie  Village  Blacksmith. 

First,  the  needed  images  are  developed  from  seeing  a  blacksmith's  shop, 
if  possible,  or  a  picture  thereof;  then  the  smith,  as  seen  by  the  pupils  or  in 
pictures.  Note  that  the  order  in  which  ideas  are  presented  by  the  author 
is  not  artificial.  The  smithy,  then  the  smith,  with  his  big  hands  and  arms, 
his  black  hair,  etc.  Note  how  the  idea  of  "brow"  leads  to  that  of  "sweat," 
from  "sweat"  to  "toil,"  thence  to  earning,  hence  to  owing  nothing.  The 
first  two  stanzas  describe  the  smith's  personal  appearance,  the  next  two  his 
doings  on  working  days  of  his  week,  the  next  two  his  Sunday,  the  last  two 
summarize  the  whole.  Now  the  constant  repetition  of  the  thought-process 
involved  in  relating  the  images  in  the  pupil's  mind — this  is  the  repetition 
that  counts.*  If  the  pupil  continues  to  repeat  this  thought-process  by  telling 
the  story  until  he  can  present  all  the  ideas  in  their  logical  order,  then  he  is 
ready  for  the  process  of  memorizing  verbatim.  [See  Meumann's  plan 
above.]  The  distribution  of  these  efforts  should  be  made  in  accordance 
with  Repetition  Principles  IV  to  X,  as  set  forth  above. 

In  connection  with  the  teaching  of  certain  poems  (as  set  forth  in  Grade 
3B),  some  remarks  were  made  on  the  dangers  of  failure  to  provide  proper 
sensory  basis  for  images  to  be  built  up.  This  applies  especially  to  poems  such 
as  The  Fountain,  September,  The  Mountain  and  the  Squirrel.  All  nature 
poetry  is  hard  for  a  city-reared  pupil.  The  best  we  can  do  toward  developing 
his  images  is  little  enough.  Unless  the  pupil  has  the  necessary  images  and 
has  related  these  logically,  mere  verbatim  Memorization  is  a  hollow  mockery 
of  empty  words. 

The  Number-Pictures  of  Dr.  W.  A.  Lay. 

In  the  writer's  article  in  Monographs  for  December,  1911,  mention 
was  made  of  some  recent  results  of  E.vperiniental  Pedagogy  directed  to 
the  study  of  methods  of  presenting  the  elementary  facts  of  arithmetic.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  by  the  application  of  these  discoveries,  primary  teachers 
could  practice  Economy  in  Learning.  In  response  to  the  wishes  of  many 
readers  we  present  here  some  cuts  based  on  those  found  in  the  recent  work 
of  Dr.  W.  A.  Lay,  of  Berlin,  entitled,  "Fuehrer  durch  den  Rechenunterricht 
dcr  Unterstufe"   ("Guide  in  Arithmetic-Teaching  in  the  Lower  Grades."). 

The  vital  points  of  these  number-pictures  are  two: 

(1)  The  dots  are  arranged  in  tzvo  horizontal  roivs.  By  experiment 
it  was  proved  that  quicker  and  more  accurate  perception  of  numbers  re- 
sulted from  (a)  tzco  rows  as  against  three  [This  would  reject  the  usual 
domino  pattern];  or  as  against  one  row;  (b)  horizontal  rows  as  against 
vertical.  [The  vertical  movements  of  the  eye  are  less  accurately  controlled 
than  the  horizontal.] 

(2)  The  dots  are  grouped  in  a  quadrate  arrangement,  each  gr»up 
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being  separated  from  the  next  by  a  small  space.  Lay  found  that  an 
added  separating  space  equal  to  twice  the  diameter  of  a  spot  (i.  e.  of  a  ball 
or  an  abacus)  gave  the  best  results.  [The  artist  who  made  the  accompany- 
ing drawings,  not  having  been  instructed  on  this  point,  failed  to  leave  an 
extra  space  after  the  first  four  dots  in  several  of  the  pictures.  Doubtless 
Lay  would  also  increase  the  diameter  of  the  dots  in  the  large  drawing  for 
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5  at  the  top,  so  as  to  bring  the  dots  closer  together.     In  the  number  pic- 
tures for  6  and  most  of  the  7's  the  spacing  is  correct.] 

Lay  uses  only  vertical  and  right  oblique  lines  to  divide  the  dots  from 
each  other.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  in  the  number-picture  proper  no 
liius  a^^'pcar.     These  are  drawn  in  afterwards  as  required.     The  writer  is 
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of  the  opinion  that  the  left  oblique  line  and  the  horizontal  line  ought  also 
to  be  used  with  systematic  absence  of  system ;  no  single  slant  or  direction 
of  line  ought  to  become  an  invariable  element  of  the  pupil's  mental  image. 
To  permit  this  would  be  to  establish  an  accidental  association  of  lines  as  a 
fixed  image,  always  connected  with  a  given  process.  This  is  bad  pedagogy, 
though  hardly  on  the  level  of  the  absurd  associations  sometimes  established, 
such  as  7  in  the  chimney  of  a  house,  5  in  a  window,  and  other  pedagogical 
monstrosities. 

A  little  study  of  the  number  pictures  for  5,  6  and  7  here  presented 
will  show  the  teacher  how  to  construct  any  other  desired  number-picture. 
The  only  things  to  remember  are  the  four-square  arrangement  and  the 
spacing.  An  examination  of  the  facts  of  the  four  simple  rules  that  ac- 
company each  diagram  will  also  show  how  all  the  facts  illustrated  by 
any  such  diagram  can  be  worked  out. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  differences  of  presenta- 
tion that  seem  absolutely  trivial  to  the  adult  may  make  a  great  difference  to 
the  child.  Take  such  a  slight  matter  as  breaking  up  the  dots  into  groups 
of  four  separated  by  a  slight  space  from  the  next  group:  this  reduced 
the  number  of  errors  in  perception  over  25  per  cent.  That  which  eliminates 
25  per  cent,  of  the  errors  in  such  an  important  process  as  perceiving  and 
thinking  numbers  is  surely  not  to  be  despised  or  overlooked. 

Repetition  in  Arithmetic 

In  arithmetic  there  are  two  types  of  things  to  be  learned:  (1)  Rea- 
son Processes;  (2)  Mechanical  Facts.  A  mode  of  procedure  in  Repetition 
appropriate  to  the  learning  of  processes  is  not  necessarily  appropriate  to 
the  learning  of  facts.  In  repeating  a  process  attention  to  Thought-Relations 
should  be  at  a  maximum ;  in  repeating  a  fact  of  arithmetic,  attention  to 
Thought-Relations  should  be  at  a  minimum.  The  former  is  logical;  the 
latter  is  mechanical.  From  the  work  of  repeating  a  thought-process  we 
should  aim  to  exclude  the  mechanical ;  from  the  work  of  repeating  a  fact 
we  should  aim  to  eliminate  thinking.  When  the  pupil  goes  through  any 
arithmetical  process,  he  should  think  as  much  as  possible ;  when  he  repeats 
a  fact  he  should  not  think  at  all. 

Concerning  the  repetition  of  a  reasoned  process  in  a  purely  mechanical 
way,  the  New  York  City  Syllabus  in  Mathematics  says:  "The  mere 
manipulation  of  numbers  in  a  set  order,  which  the  pupils  accept  on  authority 
as  the  means  to  a  correct  answer  without  comprehending  the  reason  there- 
for, is  a  form  of  rote  work  that  ought  not  to  be  tolerated."  Concerning  the 
repetition  of  mechanical  facts  such  as  those  of  the  addition  or  the  multiplica- 
tion tables,  the  response  ought  steadily  to  become  more  completely  auto- 
matic. The  more  completely  automatic  the  response  becomes,  the  more 
the  pupil  achieves  (1)  accuracy,  (2)  speed,  and  (3)  economy  of  time  and 
energy. 

In  the  field  of  teaching  the  logical  processes  in  arithmetic,  the  ten 
Principles  of  Repetition  set  forth  above  hold  without  exception,  the  same 
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as  in  teaching  Verbatim  Memorization,  The  learning  of  a  poem  and  of  a 
process  in  arithmetic  both  involve  thinking — the  perception  of  Thought- 
Relations. 

But  we  shall  devote  our  present  attention  to  the  repetition  of  such  facts 
of  arithmetic  as  must  be  learned  and  permanently  retained,  ready  for  instant 
and  automatic  reproduction  on  demand — the  facts  commonly  included  under 
the  head  of 

DRILL  IN  ARITHMETIC. 

In  the  kind  of  Repetition  commonly  called  Drill  it  is  evident  that  Repe- 
tition Principle  III  does  not  apply.  Instead  of  trying  to  concentrate  on 
thinking  we  must  try  to  eliminate  thinking,  to  secure  automatic  response. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  facts  to  be  learned  and  repeated  must 
first  be  carefully  taught  and  be  thoroughly  understood  by  the  pupil.  This 
is  the  necessary  preliminary  to  drill  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  automatic 
response.     It  is  the  mechanising  process  we  are  now  considering. 

Anything  that  causes  needless  delay  halts  automatic  action,  attracts 
needless  attention,  and  causes  needless  waste  of  energy.  The  more  the 
pupil  is  forced  to  dwell  upon  and  attend  to  the  process  of  getting  the  result 
the  more  energy  he  wastes. 

What,  then,  can  we  eliminate  that  causes  delay,  attracts  attention, 
wastes  energ}^?  The  first  thing  to  eliminate  is  the  tendency  to  "say  over" 
the  statement  in  the  table  that  involves  the  needed  result.  Suppose  that  we 
expect  the  pupil  to  give  the  result  of  adding  6  to  9.  If  he  has  to  say  over, 
consciously  or  subconsciously  "Nine  and  six  are  fifteen,"  he  loses  time, 
gives  needless  attention  and  wastes  valuable  energy.  To  repeat  from  the 
article  in  December  Monographs:  "The  constant  association  of  the  motor- 
element  ivith  the  process  of  drill  in  arithmetic  is  zmsteful;  it  ought  to  be 
eliminated." 

The  conditions  most  favorable  for  automatic  response  are  these : 

(1)  A  knozaledge  of  zvJmt  operation  is  to  be  performed.  In  drill  the 
pupil's  attention  should  be  given  a  "set"  in  advance  for  addition,  or  multi- 
plication, as  the  case  may  be.  A  bookkeeper  always  knows  whether  he  is 
to  add  or  to  divide.    His  attention  is  "set"  for  that  process. 

(2)  An  attitude  of  sharply  focusscd  attention.  This  means  that  an 
absolute  minimum  of  things  is  noted.  The  pupil  can  know  in  advance  the 
number  to  be  used  as  a  multiplier,  or  as  a  something-to-be-increased.  This 
number,  say  9,  can  be  present  in  the  "fringe  of  attention,"  ready  for  im- 
mediate use.  The  new  element  in  the  combination,  say  6,  stands  as  the  only 
element  on  which  attention  must  be  focussed.  The  bookkeeper  in  adding 
up  a  column  has  in  the  focus  of  attention  not  the  last  partial  total,  but  the 
next  figure  or  combination. 

(3)  Immediately  on  presentation  of  the  new  number  the  pupil  should 
respond  instantly  zvith  the  result.     Knowing  that  he  is  to  add,  and  to  add 
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to  9,  as  soon  as  6  is  presented,  the  pupil  should  respond  instantly  with 
15  (oral  or  written). 

Thus,  in  drill,  instead  of  a  presentation  in  which  9  and  6  are  both  shown 
only  6  may  be  presented.  The  pupil  should  know  in  advance  what  operation 
to  perform,  and  the  number  on  which  that  operation  is  to  take  effect. 

This  form  of  drill  is  easily  attained  with  the  old  clock-face  device  with 
numbers,  not  in  order,  distributed  around  its  face.  But  do  not  write  any 
number  in  the  center.  Let  the  pupil  know  in  advance  that  he  is  to  add  to 
or  to  nuiltiply  by  a  given  digit;  then  all  that  is  necessary  to  do  is  to  point 
to  a  single  digit  at  the  margin.     The  pupil  names  the  result  at  once. 

So,  too,  a  series  of  cards  with  digits  only  will  form  excellent  drill. 
Since  one  card  will  do  for  drill  in  any  table,  the  uses  of  a  set  of  cards  are 
manifold. 

The  accompanying  table,  taken  from  Dr.  Lay's  book,  will  also  afford 
a  great  variety  of  drills : 


3 

5 

4 

6 

7 

1 

0 

3 

9 

8 

5 

7 

6 

8 
0 

9 

3 

1 

4 

3 

0 

7 

9 

8 

3 

5 

3 

6 

4 

1 

9 

3 

0 

1 

4 

•7 

5 

8 

0 

3 

3 

4 

1 

3 

■ 

6 

9 

7 

0 

8 

5 

1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

0 

8 

9 

7 

6 

0 

1 

9 

3 

3 

8 

(» 

7 

5 

4 

8 

0 

7 

9 

1 

G 

4 

3 

3 
9 

6 

8 

0 

7  ' 

0 

'■8 

4 

3 

3 

1 

4 

6 

3 

5 

3 

9 

1 

0 

7 

If  the  teacher  will  make  a  chart  of  these  digits  on  tracing  cloth  with 
rubber  stamps,  making  ligures  legible  to  the  whole  class,  there  will  be  no 
need  for  the  dividing  lines,  provided  the  digits  are  separated  sufficiently. 
Nail  two  light  strips  of  wood  together  with  the  end  of  the  tracing  cloth 
between  them.    This  will  form  a  durable  chart. 

This  table  simply  gives  the  digits  in  such  an  arrangement  that  every 
line  and  every  column  contains  all  the  digits,  each  but  once.  By  pointing 
at  these,  moving  up  or  down,  back  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  drills  can  be 
had  on  the  digits  in  forty  different  orders.  Where  a  short  exercise  is  wanted 
part  of  a  row  or  of  a  column  may  be  used. 
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For  drills  in  which  both  elements  are  presented  together  as  a  complex, 
as  9  and  6,  the  same  table  will  serve.  An'  almost  endless  variety  can  be 
obtained  by  taking  row  one  with  row  two,  row  two  with  row  three,  etc. 

For  drills  in  subtraction  and  division  another  table  is  given,  based  on 
the  same  plan  with  reference  to  the  digits.  This  table  is  given  exactly  as 
in  Dr.  Lay's  book.  The  writer  suggests  that,  in  making  this  chart,  the 
numbers  be  written  in  descending  order  down  the  chart,  the  90s  on  the  top 
line,  the  80s  on  the  second  line,  and  so  following.  This  will  afford  an  op- 
portunity for  more  drills  in  subtractions,  the  hardest  and  the  least  drilled 
upon  of  all  the  four  fundamental  processes.  Equipped  with  these  two 
charts — they  can  be  made  and  left  on  the  blackboard,  of  course — the  teacher 
of  any  grade  need  never  be  at  a  loss  for  profitable  material  for  five  minutes' 
sharp  work.  These  need  not  displace  other  devices  that  achieve  other 
results. 


3 
15 

37 

5 
17 

4 
16 

6 

7 

1 

13 

35 

0 
11 

2 

9 

8 

18 
30 

19 
23 

14 

13 

10 
31 

39 

38 

33 

36 

34 

39 
42 

33 

30 

31 

34 

37 
49 

35 
47 

38 
J  40 

36 

48 

33 
45 

44 

41 

43 

46 

51 

60 

53 

53 

54 

55 

50 

68 

58 

59 

57 
65 

56 
64 

61 

69 

63 

63 

- 

66 

67 

78 

70 

77 
85 
93 

79 

71 

76 

74 

75 

73 

73 
89 
97 

86 
94 

88 
96 

87 
95 

80 
98 

84 

83 

83 

81 
90 

93 

99 

91 

In  all  number  drills  demand  speed,  speed,  and  then  more  speed.  Use 
every  device  at  your  command  to  this  end.  Time  the  pupils.  Crowd  them 
hard.  Get  out  of  them  every  iota  of  speed  you  can  achieve.  They  can 
achieve  mechanical,  automatic  response  only  when  worked  like  machines, 
and  at  the  last  notch  of  their  powers.  But  remember  and  apply  Repetition 
Principles  VI,  VII,  and  VIII  above. 

Lastly :  let  no  teacher  be  misled  into  thinking  that  any  considerable 
number  of  normal  children  "hate  arithmetic."  Do  not  attempt  to  concretize 
everything.  Normal  children  have  a  keen  delight  in  rapid  zvork  with  pure 
numbers. 
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Sui^^estions  for  Teacliin^  Measurements   and 

Comparisons 

1   A    Arithmetic 

By  Edna  Jerman, 

MEASUREMENTS. 

In  the  teaching  of  measurements  much  interest  is  added  to  the 
lessons  in  arithmetic  because  of  the  close  association  with  home  life. 
Every  day  the  child  is  sent  to  the  store,  and  it  is  very  necessary  that  he 
should  become  familiar  with  the  standard  measuring  units,  that  he 
should  know  how  quantities  should  be  measured  out  to  him,  how  much 
money  he  spends,  what  change  he  should  receive,  etc.  Such  lessons  as 
those  on  the  pint,  quart,  nickel,  cent  and  dime  teach  the  child  to  be 
practical,  and  at  the  same  time  give  him  a  varied  experience  in  the  use 
of  numbers. 

Pint  and  Quart. 

When  a  boy  is  sent  to  the  store  to  buy  milk,  how  much  does  his 
mother  tell  him  to  get?  What  does  the  storekeeper  do  to  give  the  right 
amount?  (He  uses  a  measure.)  What  other  things  do  we  buy  in  this 
way? 

The  teacher  should  have  in  plain  view,  pint  and  quart  measures, 
milk  bottles  (pint  and  quart  bottles).  Children  name  these  measures 
and  tell  which  holds  more  and  which  less. 

Water  may  be  used  to  measure  in  pints  the  contents  of  a  quart. 
First  the  teacher  measures,  and  then  the  children  measure ;  thus  the 
children  discover  that  two  pints  make  one  quart.  Let  the  children  also 
tell  what  part  of  a  quart  one  pint  will  fill. 

Then  have  the  quart  bottle  filled  with  contents  of  the  quart  measure, 
and  the  pint  bottle  filled  with  contents  of  the  pint  measure,  to  prove  that 
measures  may  be  different  in  shape  and  yet  hold  the  same  amount.  On 
the  blackboard  the  teacher  may  now  draw  pictures  of  the  long-handled 
measures  used  in  getting  milk  out  of  large  cans.  She  may  also  refer  to 
pint  and  quart  pitchers  and  jars,  which  are  still  different  in  shape. 

Children  may  now  tell  how  many  pints  should  fill  the  quart  bottle. 
First  use  the  pint  measure,  and  then  the  pint  bottle,  to  prove  again  that 
two  pints  make  one  quart. 

Problems : 

Anna  bought  a  quart  of  vinegar  for  her  mother.  How  many  pints 
did  she  get? 

If  the  grocer  had  only  a  pint  measure  and  I  wanted  to  bu}--  a  quart 
of  milk,  how  would  he  measure  a  quart? 

Five-Cent  Piece  and  Cent. 

When  mother  goes  to  market,  what  must  she  have  with  her  in  order 
to  buy  things?     Teacher  tells  the  class  that  there  are  different  pieces 
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of  money  and  asks  them  to  name  the  pieces  they  have  taken  to  the  store. 
The  cent  is  studied  first. 

Cent  examined. — Each  row  in  the  room  should  be  supplied  with  a 
number  of  cents.  These  may  be  passed  quickly  from  one  to  another, 
and  little  time  will  be  taken  up  with  the  examination.  Children  describe 
cent:  What  color  is  it?  What  do  you  see  on  one  side?  On  the  other 
side?  Teacher  accounts  for  color  by  telling  (if  children  cannot  tell  her) 
of  what  the  cent  is  made.  She  emphasizes  the  fact  that  cent  is  the  proper 
name,  not  penny.  Children  tell  what  can  be  bought  with  one  cent,  two 
cents,  three  cens,  four  cents. 

The  teacher  now  asks  children  to  tell  what  they  could  buy  with  five 
of  these  cents.  She  tells  the  class  that  there  is  one  piece  of  money  which 
will  buy  just  as  much  as  five  cents  will,  and  asks  the  class  to  name  the 
piece.  She  may  ask  a  child  to  pick  out,  from  the  coins  in  the  money  box, 
a  five-cent  piece.  Now  she  may  ask :  "Why  is  this  called  a  five-cent 
piece?" 

(It  may  be  noted  that  the  term  nickel  is  described  in  the  dictionary 
as  a  colloqualism,) 

The  five-cent  piece  should  be  examined  in  the  same  way  as  the  cent. 
The  teacher  may  tell  the  class  that  V  tells  how  many  cents  worth  it 
will  buy.  Then  the  children  may  tell  her  that  V  means  five.  Children 
now  compare  nickel  and  cent,  in  size  and  value,  and  teacher  will  account 
for  color. 

Problems: 

If  I  had  a  five-cent  piece,  I  could  get  how  many  cents  for  it? 

Can  I  buy  more  with  one  five-cent  piece  or  with  five  cents? 

Dime. 

If  your  father  took  you  for  a  ride  on  a  Third  Avenue  car,  how  much 
money  would  he  have  to  drop  into  the  money  box?  Would  he  have  to 
drop  in  ten  of  these  cents?  What  might  he  drop  in,  instead?  If  he 
were  to  drop  in  one  piece  of  money,  what  would  it  have  to  be?  Let 
children  tell  why  a  dime  is  also  called  a  ten-cent  piece. 

Dime  examined  and  compared  with  cent  and  five-cent  piece,  in  size 
and  value.  If  possible,  let  children  tell  of  what  it  is  made.  Teacher 
now  may  give  to  one  child  two  five-cent  pieces,  and  to  another  one  dime. 
Then  she  will  ask  each  one  to  tell  how  many  cents  he  has ;  in  other 
words,  to  discover  that  two  five-cent  pieces  make  one  dime. 

Problems: 

With  which  piece  of  money  can  I  buy  the  most — a  five-cent  piece, 
a  cent,  or  a  dime  ?    Why  ? 

With  which  can  I  buy  the  least? 

With  a  five-cent  piece  I  can  buy  how  many  cents'  worth  of  candy? 

If  I  had  a  dime,  how  many  rides  could  I  take  on  the  elevated  road? 
Why? 

A  boy  had  a  dime  changed  for  cents.    How  many  did  he  get? 
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Toy  money  may  be  distributed,  and  children  may  play  store  and  make 
change. 

COMPARISONS. 

The  aim  in  teaching  comparisons  is  to  enable  children  to  measure 
one  quantity  by  another;  in  other  words,  to  have  them  see  at  a  glance 
a  larger  or  smaller  group  of  objects  and  to  discover  the  difference  be- 
tween groups.  In  this  way  children  learn  what  number  of  things  is 
designated  by  certain  numbers,  and  the  foundation  for  subtraction  is 
partly  laid. 

Comparison  of  5  with  4,  3,  2,  1. 

Children  play  at  building  houses  and  place  five  blocks,  one  above 
the  other,  to  represent  a  house  with  five  floors ;  next  door  they  may 
build  a  house  with  four  floors.  Children  tell  which  house  has  more  floors 
and  how  many  more;  the  latter  they  discover  by  counting  four  floors 
in  the  higher  house  and  seeing  how  many  more  floors,  besides  four, 
make  five;  or,  by  removing  one  floor  from  the  higher  house,  that  is,  by 
making  the  houses  alike,  and  then  replacing  that  floor,  the  children 
see  that  the  higher  house  has  four  floors  and  one  more,  or  that  five  floors 
are  one  more  than  four. 

The  next  step  is  to  have  children  tell  which  house  has  fewer  floors, 
and  how  many  fewer  than  the  other  house.  The  teacher  may  now  ask  the 
children  to  tell  how  many  floors  would  have  to  be  placed  on  top  of  four  to 
make  the  second  house  as  high  as  the  first,  to  make  it  have  five  floors  like 
the  other,  and  the  children  will  tell  her,  "Ohie."  She  may  now  ask  them 
how  they  know  that  one  floor  is  needed  to  make  the  houses  alike.  Then 
teacher  may  tell  the  class  if  one  floor  is  needed,  that  shows  that  four  floors 
are  one  less  than  five. 

Drawings  may  now  be  made  on  the  blackboard,  either  by  the  children 
or  by  the  teacher,  to  illustrate  this.  Finally,  the  teacher  may  give  such 
problems  as : 

Fred  had  five  marbles  and  John  had  four.  Who  had  more?  How 
many  more?    Tell  why  Fred  had  one  more. 

Who  had  fewer  ?    How  many  fewer  ?    How  do  you  know  ? 

Charts  with  pictures  of  kites,  boats,  tops,  flowers,  etc.,  serve  as 
good  drill  in  comparison. 

Other  comparisons,  five  with  one,  two  and  three,  to  be  made  simi- 
larly— using  splints,  tablets,  etc.,  and  playing  that  they  are  toys,  play- 
things, or  other  objects  familiar  to  small  children. 


Hundreds. 

Tens. 

Unit 

• 

• 

•  - 

5 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

6 

5 

7 

2 

1 

0 

0 

4 

2 

5 
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2A— Aritlmietic. 

By  Mary  A.  McHugh. 

NUMERATION   AND   NOTATION. 

Integers  of  Three  Orders. 

This  subject  is  best  taught  by  means  of 
spUnts,  using  single  ones,  such  as  five, 
holding  them  up  for  the  children  to  see, 
and  then  writing  the  figure  5  in  the  proper 
column,  as  above.  Treat  all  the  units,  in- 
cluding 9,  in  the  same  manner.  When  you 
are  ready  for  10,  add  1  to  the  nine  and 
immediately  put  an  elastic  around  them, 
forming  a  bundle.  Explain  that  the  second 
column  is  for  tens,  and  that,  as  we  have 
1  ten  or  one  bundle,  we  will  write  1  in  the 
tens  column,  and  0  in  the  units  column.  Proceed  in  this  way  with  11,  12, 
etc.;  showing  that  11  is  one  bundle  and  one  stick;  12,  one  bundle  and  two 
sticks,  etc.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  treat  in  this  way  every  single  number 
from  1  to  100,  but  take  representative  ones,  at  least  one  in  each  decade,  as 

65,  six  tens  and  five  units ; 
72,  seven  tens  and  two  units,  etc. 
After  a  time,  take  ten  bundles  of  ten  each,  and  put  an  elastic  around 
themi,  forming  a  large  bundle  ( 100) . 

Show  them  the  third  column,  marked  hundreds,  and  tell  them  that  that 
is  intended  for  bundles  of  one  hundred  each.  Write  1  in  the  third  column, 
0  in  the  tens  column,  showing  them  that  there  are  no  tens,  and  0  in  the 
units  column,  because  there  are  no  units. 

It  would  be  well  to  have  several  hundreds  of  splints,  so  that  the  subject 
will  be  thoroughly  understood.  If  once  understood,  there  is  scarcely  ever 
a  mistake  made  in  notation. 

For  purposes  of  drill,  tell  one  child  to  take,  for  example, 

4  hundreds; 
another,  6  tens; 

another,  5  units ;  then  let  a  fourth  write  465. 
Do  this  with  several  numbers,  or  write  a  number  on  the  board,  as,  249, 
and  have  a  child  pick  out  the  proper  number  of  hundreds,  tens  and  units. 
After  this,  two  minutes  daily  in  writing  numbers  from  dictation  will 
serve  to  keep  the  subject  in  mind. 


(1st  Week) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

25 

19 

192 

499 

5 

42 

119 

38 

53 

15 

129 

55 

436 

826 

805 

358 

247 

58 

7 

99 

47 

35 

529 

117 

1 

155 

315 

637 

56 

715 

437 

.150 

99 

853 
89 

8 

637 
25 
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(6) 
6 

(7) 

1 

(8) 
2 

(9) 
3 

(10) 
10 

92 

209 

511 

301 

0 

857 

2 

6 

116 

509 

2 

501 

69 

160 

608 

936 

3 

457 

53 

999 

1 

69 

38 

153 

47 

492 

502 

219 

259 

503 

Z7 

47 

2 

219 

(11) 
86 

(12) 

5 

(13) 
7 

(14) 

8 

(15) 

9 

152 

100 

29 

118 

419 

4 

93 

303 

47 

36 

677 

495 

48 

259 

533 

50 

32 

115 

63 

106 

6 

102 

78 

439 

601 

192 

98 

478 

65 

5 

Z7 

101 

51 
651 

717 
Z7 

59 

(16) 
11 

(17) 
512 

(18) 
12 

(19) 
6 

(20) 

5 

211 

63 

112 

16 

15 

49 

479 

93 

116 

115 

3 

82 

427 

6 

8 

802 

503 

66 

60 

22 

56 

57 

112 

661 

782 

703 

665 

46 

519 

49 

86 

49 

219 

84 

353 

1 

915 

11 

Roman  Numbers. 

I  =  1,  V  =  5,  X  =  10. 

For  a  written  exercise,  tell  the  children  to  write  the  Roman  number 
that  equals  5  ;  the  one  that  equals  1 ;  the  one  that  equals  10. 

II,  III,  nil,  IV,  VI,  VII,  VIII. 

In  explaining  IV,  state  that  it  is  a  sort  of  subtraction :  1  from  5  leaves  4; 
that  the  I,  equalling  1,  is  placed  before  the  V,  equalling  5,  in  order  to  make  4. 
When  the  I  is  placed  after  the  V,  it  makes  it  6. 

IX,  XI,  XII. 

For  the  Roman  number  IX,  a  similar  explanation  to  that  given  for  IV 
will  be  in  order. 
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The  Clock  Face. 

For  busy  work,  the  children  could  cut  a  circle  out  of  cardboard,  for  the 
clock  face,  and  put  on  the  Roman  numbers  in  proper  order. 

Review. 
For  written  work,  two  sets  of  exercises  could  be  used,  one  giving  the 
Roman  number  with  the  sign  of  equality,  the  child  to  place  the  Arabic 
number  after  it,  and  vice  versa: 


X  -  ? 

IX  -  ? 

1  =  ? 

8  =   ? 

IV  =  ? 

VIII  =   ? 

9  =   ? 

6  =   ? 

XI  =   ? 

VII  =   ? 

7  -   ? 

12  ==   ? 

UI  =  ? 

I  =  ? 

3  =   ? 

10  =   ? 

Ill  =  ? 

II  =  ? 

5  =  ? 

11  =   ? 

Counting— Employ  device  of  dominoes. 

Addition  Tables. 
56789  6789  78    9 

55555  6666  7    7    7 


8    9 
8    8 


9 
9 


CHART  I. 

These  dominoes  should  be  imitated  by  the  children. 

be   written   on   the    reverse    side. 


ooo 
o  o 

XXX 
XXX 

•  •• 

#«•« 

OOOO 
OOOO 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

o 
oooo 

X  X 
XX  X 

m  « 

o  o 

OOO 

•  • 
•  •• 

o+S'^io 

6  +  5'=ll 

7-1-5'^  12 

8-+5--I2) 

©  +  5"-!^ 

ooo 
ooo 

XXXX 
X  XX 

«••« 

•  e«® 

OOO 
OOO 
OOO 

xxxx 

KXX 

ooo 
ooo 

XXX 
XXX 

®  «  ® 

9  ®« 

OOO 
OOO 

XXX 
XXXX 

6+6-ia 

7-K6  =  l3 

6i-6  =  l'f 

Q>^■(5^^S 

7+7+H 

\ 

•  ••• 

OOO 
OOO 
OOO 

xxxx 

OOO 
OOO 
ooo 

OOO 

oooO 

xxxx 

OOO 

OOO 
OOO 

8-^7  =  15 

9-r7^IG 

S-t-S^IG 

©+8-I7 

<i)+o=ia 

The  table  is  to 
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First  Step — Development. 

5 
5 

10 

The  teacher  should  use  objects  of  all  descriptions,  besides  the  numeral 
frame,  to  demonstrate  the  combinations.  For  the  children,  splints  at  their 
desks  will  be  the  best. 

For  busy  work,  the  children  could  make  dominoes,  reviewing  the  tables 
already  learned,  and  drilling-  the  new  combination. 

Similar  work  with  4's  as  far  as  40,  and  5's  to  50. 

For  busy  work,  the  children  could  cut  oblongs  of  cardboard  or  stiff 
paper  (call  them  dominoes)  with  a  certain  number  arranged  in  a  certain 
way,  using  dots,  crosses  or  circles. 

The  children  should  be.  asked  to  describe  their  dominoes,  as :  4  oranges 
and  3  oranges  are  7  oranges ;  4  leaves  and  3  leaves  are  7  leaves,  etc. 

It  would  be  wise  to  have  a  chart  made  for  all  the  combinations,  as  shown 
on  Chart  I. 

Second  Step — Memorizing. 
The  circle  containing  the  two  numbers  which  form  the  combination  is 
useful  in  drilling  the  table. 


CHART     II. 
10 
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With  this  one,  have  the  children  say  several  times :  5  and  5  are  10. 
With  this  one,  say :  5  from  10  leaves  5. 

It  is  as  well  to  teach  the  subtraction  when  the  addition  is  taught. 
For  the  combination  6  and  5  are  11,  the  chart  will  be  slightly  different. 
See  Chart  III. 


CHART    III. 
11 

These   charts  may  be  made  for  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,   17,   18. 

To  study,  point  to  the  6  in  the  first  circle  and  have  the  children  say 
several  times,  6  and  5  are  11.  Later,  point  to  the  5  in  the  same  circle,  and 
have  them  say  5  and  6  are  11. 

Then  point  to  the  circle  in  which  the  6  is  crossed  out  and  have  them 
say  6  from  1 1  leaves  5 ;  then  to  the  circle  where  the  5  is  crossed  out,  and 
say  5  from  11  leaves  6. 

To  review  all  the  combinations  of  a  certain  number,  the  following  will 
be  useful :     See  Chart  IV. 

When  all  the  5's  have  been  learned,  a  chart  made  like  the  following  will 
serve  to  test  the  knowledge  of  the  children : 

9 

1  2 

3  4 

+  5 

5  6 

7  8 

0 

When  this  is  fixed  in  the  memory,  you  might  use  the  same  chart,  say- 
ing, add  15;  then  25;  then  35,  etc.;  thus  increasing  a  number  of  twO'  orders 
by  a  number  of  one  order. 
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CHART    IV. 

12 

Similar  charts  may  be  made  for  all  the  numbers  from  2  to  18. 

For  subtraction,  use  the  following : 

9 
1  2 

3  4 

—  5 

5  6 

7  8 

0 

Similar  work  with  6's,  7's,  8's,  9's. 

Increasing  and  decreasing  a  number  of  two  orders  by  a  number  of  two 
orders,  at  sight : 

22  20  21  20  20  20  21  22  22 

+  11       +12      +21       +13      +14      +15      +15      +16      +17 


19 
11     12 

13  14 

—  5 

15  16 

17     18 

10 


21    20    22    23    24    25    25    26    27 

+  18      +19      +17      +15      +14      +13      +23      +22      +12 
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32  32  32  32  32  34  40  40  50 

4-22       +42       +41       +15       +14       +14      +34      +46      +38 


61  52  62  81  92  70  83  66  54 

+  17      +14      +16      +48      +12      +27      +15      +22      +25 


45 

39 

48 

57 

66 

59 

48 

37 

28 

22 

12 

22 

-^3 

22 

14 

—14 

14 

11 

47 

38 

59 

63 

99 

82 

49 

58 

49 

15 

15 

25 

50 

—46 

79 

24 

35 

25 

38 

24 

40 

52 

43 

50 

22 

51 

30 

—15 

12 

8 

9 

7 

9 

3 

9 

8 

44 

53 

62 

30 

41 

21 

41 

20 

9 

6 

S 

7 

8 

6 

5 

5 

Third  Step — Application. 
Addition — For  the  board  : 


(5's) 

1 

(6's) 

1 

(7's) 

1 

4 

5 

7 

5 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

6 

7 

8 

9 

9 

7 

4 

4 

5 

9 

8 

6 

6 

6 

6 

8 

7 

7 

6 

'7 
/ 

9 

5 

3 

7 

4 

8 

4 

8 

5 

5 

8 

8 

6 

6 

6 

5 

4 

5 

1 

2 

4 

5 

6 

5 

6 

2 

1 

8 

7 

8 

1 

3 

4 

5 

5 

5 

6 

5 

6 

3 

6 

7 

3 

6 

7 

9 

5 

5 

5 

7 

2 

4 

8 

5 

6 

4 

3 

8 

2 

7 

7 

5 

5 

3 

8 

8 

5 

6 

7 

4 

6 

7 

6 

4 

9 

2 

3 

4 

4 

5 

4 

6 

6 

6 

6 

2 

7 

4 

5 

6 

5 

5 

5 

4 

5 

7 

8 

9 

6 

6 

3 

7 

9 

4 

1 

4 

(8's 

) 

(9's) 

1 

8 

6 

5 

7 

9 

9 

8 

8 

9 

5 

8 

8 

8. 

8 

8 

9 

9 

8 

7 

9 

6 

4 

3 

5 

6 

8 

7 

9 

6 

4 

8 

2 

6 

7 

8 

6 

6 

9 

8 

8 

4 

7 

7 

3 

7 

7 

5 

9 

7 

9 

8 

3 

1 

8 

2 

1 

5 

8 

7 

9 

8 

6 

9 

4 

5 

5 

4 

9 

9 

9 

7 

4 

8 

7 

5 

5 

6 

9 

6 

7 

'-;•* 

;-;s 

3 

3 

3 

5 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

8 
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Addition  and  Subtraction. 
Addition  (without  carrying)  : 


1 

11 

10 

1 

232 

1 

41 

302 

121 

130 

32 

3 

30 

20 

110 

101 

11 

1 

41 

33 

1 

3 

32 

21 

2 

422 

12 

602 

21 

202 

303 

4 

41 

11 

12 

25 

42 

401 

51 

401 

41 

502 

4 

12 

41 

26 

41 

312 

253 

234 

35 

302 

41 

231 

Carrying. 
This  subject  may  best  be  taught  by  means  of  spHnts.    To  illustrate : 
1  In  this  example,  the  child  should  pick  up  1  stick,  then  2,  and 

Z2        say  3;  then  1,  and  say  4;  then  2,  and  say  6;  then  4,  and  say  10. 
21         Then  he  should  put  an  elastic  around  the  10,  making  a  bundle. 
12  Then  the  teacher  should  ask  him  to  point  out  the  tens  place 

24        and  should  tell  him  that  as  the  bundle  is  a  ten,  it  should  be  counted 
-' —       in  with  the  tens. 
90 

Addition — Carrying  from  units  to  tens'  place: 

4 

11  35  4  22  33  24  5  24 

2  20  53  Z7  74  38  67  38 

33  12  1  5  55  55  55  66 

54  23  42  56  45  87  88  67 


5  25  327  13  15  8  405  2 

25  325  305  205  218  309  34  23 

44  12  26  37  307  36  15  504 

48  203  305  506  26  407  403  28 

78  425  19  17  209  29  29  118 


Carrying — Tens  to  hundreds. 
243  In  this  example,  the  child  should  pick  up  the  single  sticks 

34         as  before,  saying:    3  and  4  are  7  and  5  are  12  and  6  are  18  and 
405         7  are  25.    25  =  2  tens  and  5  units.     He  should  then  place  the  5 
36        under  the  units,  and  carry  the  2  tens  to  the  tens'  place. 
107  In  adding  the  second  column,  the  child  should  pick  up  bundles 

— ^-2 —  or  tens,  first  the  two  which  were  carried  from  the  units,  then  3, 
825  then  3,  and  then  4.  He  will  find  that  he  has  12  bundles.  Teacher 
should  ask  him  what  she  (the  teacher)  did  whenever  she  had 
ten  tens,  then  let  him  make  the  bundle  of  ten  tens,  or  one  hundred.  Ask 
him  how  many  tens  he  has  besides  the  hundred ;  he  will  say  two.  Tell  him 
to  write  that  2  under  the  tens,  and  to  carry  the  x  1  hundred  to  the  hundred 
column. 

For  the  third  column,  he  should  hold  up,  if  possible,  bundles  of  hun- 
dreds, adding  them  and  placing  the  total  in  the  proper  place. 
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Dramatized  Nature  Story 

"WHY  EVERGREEN  TREES  KEEP  THEIR  LEAVES  IN  WINTER." 
By  Mrs.  Carolyn  Pitman,  P.  S.  44,  Brooklyn. 

In  presenting  this  little  sketch,  it  is  well  for  the  teacher  to  keep  in  mind 
the  special  adaptability  of  each  child,  not  only  in  appearance,  but  also  in 
temperament,  for  the  part  she  portrays. 

By  attention  to  this  detail,  the  play  will  be  more  earnest  and  vivid,  and 
each  child  will  be  more  keen  to  do  her  best  in  "creating"  her  little  part. 

I  have  in  mind  the  wee  tot  who  plays  "BIRD"  in  my  own  room,  whose 
little  fluttering  motion  and  babyish  appealing  voice  and  magnetic  young 
personality  instantly  awaken  the  sympathy  of  us  all. 

The  Birch,  Willow,  and  Oak  trees  are  all  sturdy,  self-reliant,  matter-of- 
fact  youngsters,  who  can  assume  a  calmly  cold  manner  to  perfection. 

The  Spruce,  Pine,  and  Juniper  children  are  all  the  kind  that  are  eager 
to  help  everybody.  One  meets  their  sort  more  often  among  our  children,  I 
am  glad  to  say. 

The  Pine  must  be  especially  big  and  generous,  and  protecting.  A  deep 
voice  will  carry  the  conviction  of  strength  also. 

North  Wind  must  be  sportive,  frolicsome,  and  eager,  whilst  Frost  King 
must  be  judicial.  It  really  is  a  pleasure  for  the  teacher  to  see  how  easily 
and  instinctively  each  child  will  work  out  his  part,  if  it  "fits." 

It  seems  better  to  me  to  have  a  special  cast  of  players  for  each  story 
that  is  dramatized  and  several  dramatizations  (thus  calling  on  most  of  the 
class),  rather  than  to  change  players.  Thus  each  child  deserves  and  receives 
the  honor  of  his  own  conception  of  the  part,  and  it  belongs  to  him.  Children 
will  alw^ays  be  found,  in  case  of  absence,  who  can  fill  in  the  gaps. 

Select  for  the  Reader,  one  who  reads  clearly  and  distinctively. 

Reader — One  day  a  long,  long  time  ago,  it  was  very  cold.  Winter  was 
coming.  The  birds  flew  away  to  the  warm  South,  to  wait  for  the  spring. 
But  one  little  bird  had  a  broken  wing  and  could  not  fly.  He  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  He  looked  all  around  to  see  if  there  was  any  place  where  he 
could  keep  warm.    He  saw  the  trees  of  the  great  forest. 

Bird — Perhaps  the  trees  will  keep  me  warm  this  winter.  (Hops  and 
flutters  about  holding  one  arm  at  the  side.  Going  up  to  the  Birch  tree  stand- 
ing in  one  corner.)  Oh,  beautiful  Birch  tree,  will  you  let  me  live  in  your 
warm  branches  until  springtime  comes? 

Birch  Tree — Dear  me,  what  a  thing  to  ask.  I  have  to  take  care  of  my 
own  leaves  through  the  winter,  that  is  enough  for  me.     Go  away. 

Bird  (Going  up  to  the  Oak  tree,  standing  in  another  corner) — Oh,  big 
Oak  tree,  will  you  let  me  live  in  your  warm  branches  until  the  springtime 
comes  ? 

Oak  Tree — Dear  me,  what  a  thing  to  ask !  If  you  stay  in  my  branches 
all  winter  you  will  be  eating  my  acorns.    Go  away. 

Bird  (Going  up  to  Willow  tree) — Oh,  beautiful  Willow  tree,  will  you 
let  me  live  in  your  warm  branches  until  springtime  comes  ? 

Willow  Tree — No,  indeed,  I  never  speak  to  strangers.    Go  away. 
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Bird  (Hops  and  flutters  all  around  the  room.  Finally  he  comes  to 
where  the  Spruce,  Pine,  and  Juniper  are  standing). 

Spruce  Tree — Where  are  you  going  little  bird? 

Bird — I  do  not  know.  The  trees  will  not  let  me  live  in  their  warm 
branches  until  springtime  comes,  and  my  wing  is  broken,  so  that  I  cannot 
fly. 

Spruce  Tree — I  am  the  Spruce  tree.  You  may  live  on  one  of  my  warm 
branches.    Here  is  the  warmest  one  of  all.     (Holds  out  one  arm.) 

Bird — But  may  I  stay  all  winter?     (Nestles  under  this  arm.) 

Spruce  Tree — Yes,  I  should  love  to  have  you. 

Pine  Tree  (Standing  in  front  holding  out  both  arms) — My  branches 
are  not  very  warm,  but  I  am  the  Pine  tree,  and  I  can  keep  the  wind  off,  be- 
cause I  am  big  and  strong. 

Juniper  Tree — 1  am  the  Juniper  tree,  and  I  will  give  you  my  berries  to 
eat  all  winter.  Juniper  berries  are  good  for  little  birds.  (Makes  believe 
to  feed  her.) 

Reader — The  little  bird  was  very  comfortable  in  his  warm  nest, 
sheltered  from  the  wind  with  the  juniper  berries  to  eat.  The  trees  at  the 
edge  of  the  forest  saw  it  all. 

Birch  (Tossing  her  head) — I  would  not  take  care  of  a  strange  bird. 

Oak  Tree — I  wouldn't  risk  my  acorns. 

JJlUozv  Tree — I  would  not  speak  to  strangers. 

(These  three  trees  stand  up  very  tall  and  proud.) 

Reader — That  night  the  North  Wind  came  to  the  woods  to  play.  He 
puffed  at  the  leaves  with  his  icy  breath  (at  this  point,  start  North  Wind  on 
his  journey,  lightly  skipping,  to  the  Birch,  Oak,  and  Willow  trees),  and  every 
leaf  he  touched  fell  to  the  ground  (as  he  touches  Birch,  Oak,  and  Willow, 
each  in  succession  drops  her  head  and  droops  from  the  waist).  He  wanted 
to  touch  every  leaf  in  the  forest,  and  see  all  the  trees  bare. 

North  Wind  (Standing  by  his  father,  the  Frost  King,  and  pointing  to 
the  Spruce,  Pine,  and  Juniper  trees) — May  I  touch  those  trees  over  there? 

Frost  King — No.  The  trees  which  were  kind  to  the  little  bird  with  the 
broken  wing  may  keep  their  leaves. 

Reader — So  North  Wind  had  to  leave  them  alone,  and  the  Spruce,  the 
Pine,  and  the  Juniper  tree  kept  their  leaves  all  winter.  And  they  have  done 
it  ever  since. 

Adapted  from  a  story  in  "Hozv  to  Tell  Stories  to  Children/'  by  S.  C. 
Bryant,  zvho  credits  it  to  "Book  of  Nature  Myths/'  by  Florence  Holbrook. 

The  "Winds  and  Tlieir  Pla:rfellows— 2B 

'The  Clouds — 6  little  girls. 
Lord  Wind. 
.  _     Lady  Wind. 

Daisies — 10  little  girls. 

Grasses — 10  little  girls. 

Humans — 2  little  girls  (Alice  and  May). 
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Clouds. — 


We  are  the  clouds  so  soft  and  white 
That  play  in  the  sky,  each  day  and  night: 
Our  playfellows  are  the  winds,  you  know. 
And  wherever  they  call  us,  we  must  go. 
All  over  the  bright  blue  sky  we  float 
In  many  a  quaint  and  curious  boat; 
We  twist  and  turn  and  roll  and  curl ; 
Again,  we  stop  our  sails  to  furl. 
(They  iJoat  out.) 
(Daisies  and  Grasses  enter.) 


Lady  Wind. — 


Daisies  dear,  so  sweet  and  shy, 
To  you  I'll  sing  my  lullaby. 
I'll  rock  you  gently  to  and  fro, 
And  soon  you  fast  asleep  will  go. 

Grasses  gray  and  Grasses  green, 
Against  thy  mother's  bosom  lean. 
Grasses  green  and  Grasses  gray. 
Now  gently  nod  and  gently  sway. 


Daisies. — 


Grasses. — 


Daisies. 


G r asses. - 


Daisies. — 
Grasses. — 

Daisies. — 

Grasses. — 


O  Grasses  tall,  how  do  you  do? 
We  hear  the  wind  a-talking  to  you. 
Yes,  we  do!    Yes,  we  do! 

She's  whispering  secrets  into  our  ears. 
No  one  hears.     No  one  hears. 

What's  she  saying.  Grasses  dear? 
We  cannot  hear.     We  cannot  hear. 

Just  sweet  words  of  love  and  cheer. 

Oh !  summer's  the  happiest  time  of  the  year  I 

(Alice  and  May  enter.) 

O  see !  here  come  two  little  girls 
With  ribbons  on  their  golden  curls. 

Oh!  do  you  think  they'll  pull  us  up? 
You  and  us  and  Buttercup? 

Oh  !  we're  afraid  ! 

And  we're  afraid! 
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Daisies  and  Grasses. — 

For  then  we'll  hang  our  heads  and  fade. 

Daisies. — 

O  naughty,  naughty  little  girls ! 
We'll  call  Lord  Wind,  our  faitiiful  friend. 

Grasses. — 

And  then,  my  little  Golden  Curls, 
He'll  turn  you  round  and  homeward  send. 


Alice. — 


May. — 


Alice. — 


Max. 


Alice. 


May. 


0  let  us  make  a  daisy  chain 

To  wear  when  we  go  home  again. 

And  let  us  pick  some  grasses,  too. 
To  put  in  mother's  vases  blue. 

But  stop !     Perhaps  it  hurts  the  flowers, 
To  pull  them  from  their  leafy  bowers. 

1  do  not  care  !    I  want  some  now ; 
I'm  going  to  pick  them,  anyhow. 

It  seems  to  me  they're  better  here; 
Let's  leave  them  in  their  homes,  my  dear ! 


Oh!  no,  indeed!     I'll  pull  and  pull 
Till  I  have  all  my  apron  full. 

Lord  Wind. — 

I'm  the  Wind,  boist'rous  and  bold, 
I've  come  this  little  girl  to  scold. 
Don't  pick  one  daisy  or  a  grass, 
But  leave  them  alone,  my  little  lass! 

I'll  snatch  your  ribbons  and  toss  your  hair, 
And  push  and  pull  you  everywhere. 
I'll  puff  and  puff  and  blow  and  blow, 
And  turn  you  about  and  make  you  go. 
{Lord  Wind  and  May  go  out.) 


Alice. 


O  Daisies,  with  your  star-like  eyes! 
O  Grasses,  climbing  to  the  skies ! 

0  Daisies  small  and  Grasses  tall ! 
O  Clouds,  that  float  above  your  heads! 
And  Wind,  that  rocks  you  in  your  beds! 

1  love  you  all !     I  love  you  all ! 

{They  all  go  ont.) 
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A.  Spring  Festival 

By  Minnie  Roberta  Kollock,  Teacher,  P.  'S.  No.  53,  Brooklyn. 

(Presented  by  5B  Girls,  P.  S.  No.  85,  Arbor  Day,  1910.) 

Characters: 

The  Mountains. 
Trees  on  the  mountains. 
Gnomes  of  the  underworld. 
Water  Sprites. 

Scenes  An  amphitheatre  in  the  mountains. 

A  Young  Tree  speaks — 

Dear  mother,  tell  me  why  today 

We  wear  our  newest  leaves, 
And  why  the  sunshine  on  the  grass 

So  bright  a  pattern  weaves. 
We've  decked  us  out  in  gayest  green, 

As  though  prepared  for  guests; 
As  yet,  our  only  visitors 

Are  birdlings  in  their  nests. 

An  Old  Tree  ansivers — 

My  daughter,  we  indeed  shall  see 

Some  visitors  today ; 
But  who  they  are  and  what  they  do, 

The  mountains,  here,  shall  say. 

The  Mountains:         '  ^ 

First  Mountain — 

Ay,  we  shall  say.     For  many  years 

We've  held  us  firmly  here. 
And  we  shall  stand,  we  solid  rock, 

For  many  and  many  a  year. 
You  trees  have  sprung,  and  lived,  and  died, 

Upon  our  ample  breasts ; 
But  it  is  we  who  best  can  stand 

Old  Father  Time's  hard  tests. 

Second  Mountain — 

Then  you  must  know  that  every  Spring, 

When  Mother  Earth  is  young. 
The  silver  bells  of  Fairyland 

By  elfin  hands  are  rung ; 
And  at  that  sound,  the  gnomes  and  elves, 

The  fairies  and  the  sprites. 
May  leave  the  tasks  that  held  them  fast 

For  many  days  and  nights; 
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And  frolic  o'er  the  earth  at  will ; 
They  dance  and  sing  and  play ; 
Now  you  shall  see  these  merry  imps, 
This  very  Arbor  Day. 
Trees  sing — 

(Music:    "Fair  Shines  the  Moon  Tonight.") 
Up  from  their  rocky  homes, 
Come  the  brown  elves  and  gnomes, 
Riding  the  stream  that  foams 

Close  by  our  dwelling. 
With  bells  and  ninepins,  too, 
Gladly  they'll  play  for  you, 
Under  the  heavens  blue, 

The  ninepins  felling. 
List  to  their  stamping. 
Hither  they're  tramping, 
Here  they'll  be  camping; 

Hasten,  dear  elves ! 
Tra-la-la,  etc. 

(Enter  the  ElveSj  mho  perform  the  Dance  of  the  Ninepins.) 
(Music:   "Swedish  Klap  Dans.") 
Description  of  Dance — Line  formation.    Children  stoop  and  swing  arms 
as  though  rolling  heavy  ball.     Straighten.     Clap  hands  thrice  in  indication 
of  delight  over  a  lucky  hit.     Repeat.     Three  running  steps  forward,  hop ; 
repeat.     Stoop,  raise  ball  over  head ;  stamp  thrice,  as  child  turns  completely 
around.    Repeat  entire  dance.     (Exeunt  Elves.) 
A  Tree  speaks — 

Dear  little  water  sprites. 

Come  from  the  river  deep ; 
Rise  to  these  magic  heights, 
And  your  gay  gambols  keep. 
Second  Tree — 

Show  to  our  wondering  eyes 

All  that  your  kind  care  keeps, 
Where  tiny  rivulets  rise. 

Where  the  fierce  torrent  leaps. 
Third  Tree — 

Sing  softly  to  mine  ear. 

Tales  of  the  cloud  that  weeps. 
And  of  the  rainbow  dear, 
That,  smiling,  at  him  peeps. 
Fourth  Tree — 

Come,  fairies,  one  and  all, 

Ere  this  fair  day  shall  sleep ; 
Come  quickly  at  our  call ; 
Here  all  your  gambols  keep. 
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(Enter  Water  Sprites.    Norwegian  Mountain  Dance.) 

First  Fairy — 

Deep  in  yon  glassy  pool, 
There  is  the  fairies'  school, 
And  in  its  waters  cool. 

Fairies  are  working-. 
Always,  by  day  or  night, 
They  catch  the  raindrops  bright, 
In  which  the  sun's  fair  light 
Ever  is  lurking! 

Second  Fairy — 

Swift  as  their  king  commands. 
Deft  little  elfin  bands 
Seize  in  their  tiny  hands 

Quivering  raindrops. 
And  while  they  gaily  sing, 
Upward  to  earth  they  bring 
Waters  to  form  a  spring — 
Numberless  raindrops. 
Third  Fairy — 

We  coax  the  streams  to  flow, 
Guide  all  its  passage  slow. 
Help  it  to  leap  and  grow, 

Tending  it  gladly. 
On  to  the  river  blue, 
It  leaps  and  springs  anew, 
Tumbling  in  radiant  hue, 
Journeying  madly. 
Fourth  Fairy — 

Tall  trees  with  gracious  shade, 
Ever  in  mount  or  glade. 
Lend  us  their  kindly  aid. 

Guarding  us  ever. 
O,  trees  !    Protect  us  still ; 
Shield  us  from  every  ill ; 
Watch  o'er  the  stream,  until 

It  finds  the  river!     {Exeunt.) 
The  Mountains — 

O  mortals,  who  have  heard  and  seen 
The  fairies  dancing  on  this  green, 
Take  heed  unto  their  elfin  plea — 
Protect,  preserve,  and  guard  each  tree. 
For  'tis  by  them  the  streamlets  live, 
And  new,  youg  life  to  rivers  give. 
Now  it  is  time  to  cease  our  play — 
Farewell  until  next  Arbor  Day ! 
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Sno^v-Wliite  and  R.ose-R.ed 

Characters — Snow-White White  rose  in  hair 

Rose-Red   Red  rose  in  hair 

Mother   Tall  girl 

Dwarf Very  small  boy 

Bear.  . .  .Tall  boy  with  shagg"y  covering'  representing  bear-skin 

Scene — It  is  Christmas  Eve.  The  tzvo  girls  seated  zvith  their  mother, 
sewing.    The  girls  recite: 

What  do  we  care  for  wind  or  weather, 
Living  so  happily  here  together? 
We  sing  at  our  work,  we  sing  at  our  play, 
So  happy  are  we  the  livelong  day. 

(A  knock  at  the  door.) 

Snow-white — Hark!   did  you  hear  that  knock? 
Rose-red — It  is  only  the  wind,  dear. 

Snow-white — Nay,  listen,  Rosy.  There  it  is  again,  and  it  sounds  like 
some  one  in  pain.  We  must  be  kind  to  every  one  on  Christmas  Eve,  so  let 
us  open  the  door  and  bring  the  stranger  in. 

Mother — Yes,  run  to  the  door !  Perhaps  it  is  some  w^anderer  who  is 
lost  in  the  blinding  storm. 

(Rose-red  opens  the  door.     A  big  brozmi  bear  appears.) 
Snow-white — Oh,  dear !    Oh,  dear !    Where  shall  we  hide  ? 
Bear — Do  not  be  afraid.    I  will  do  you  no  harm.    I  am  half  frozen  with 
cold,  and  want  to  come  in  to  warm  myself  at  your  cozy  fire. 

Mother — Poor  bear !  Come  in  and  lie  before  the  grate ;  only  be  care- 
ful you  do  not  burn  your  fur.  Children,  come  out ;  the  bear  will  not  hurt  you. 
(Pantomime. — The  girls  come  out  of  their  hiding  places  and  after  a 
zvhile  stroke  his  shaggy  coat.  Bear  cats  food  and  zvarms  himself  at  the  fire.) 
Then  the  bear  dances  around  the  room  and  the  children  take  hold  of 
his  paws  and  dance  with  him.  Next  he  gets  down  on  all  fours  and  they 
climb  on  his  back. 

Mother — Come,  children  ;  it  is  bedtime.     (The  girls  go  azvay.) 
Dear  bear,  you  may  sleep  here  on  the  hearth,  and  then  you  will  be  safe 
from  the  snow  and  the  wind. 

(The  bear  lies  dozim.     Morning  comes;  the  children  reappear.) 
Both — Good-morning,  bear. 

Bear — Good-morning,  children.    I  am  going  now,  dear  children ;  please 
open  the  door. 

Both — Oh,  must  you  go?    When  will  you  come  again? 
Bear — I  will  come  every  evening,  if  you  will  let  me,  and  go  away  every 
morning,  until  the  spring  comes. 

Both — Oh,  that  will  be  lovely.     May  he,  mother? 
Mother — Yes,  indeed,  children;  he  is  a  very  pleasant  companion. 
(Bear  goes  out.     Children  look  after  him.    Later  all  disappear.) 
(Spring  has  come.     The  children  are  roaming  in  the  zvoods.) 
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Snow-white — So  the  spring  has  come ! 

Rose-red — Yes,  and  our  dear  bear  has  left  us. 

Snow-white — What  did  he  say  this  morning? 

Rose-red — He  said  that  he  must  go  into  the  forests  to  protect  his  treas- 
ures from  the  dwarfs. 

Snow-white — How  is  that  ? 

Rose-red — He  says  that  when  the  earth  is  hard,  the  dwarfs  have  to  sit 
in  their  caves,  but  when  the  sun  is  hot,  and  the  ground  is  thawed,  they  dig 
through  and  steal  all  that  they  can  find. 

Snow-white — ^I'm  so  sorry  to  lose  him! 

Rose-red — So  am  I. 

Snow-white — Let  us  look  for  him  as  we  go  along. 

Rose-red — What  is  that,  jumping  up  and  down  beside  the  tree? 

Snow-white — ^Let  us  go  nearer  and  see. 

{They  approach  the  tree — a  window-pole  lying  on  the  ground — and  see 
the  dwarf — a  very  small  hoy  wearing  a  mask  with  a  heard  attached.  Let  the 
heard  he  fastened  in  some  way  to  the  windozv-pole.  The  dwarf  jumps  up 
and  down.    The  little  girls  stare  at  him.) 

The  dwarf — Why  do  you  stand  there?  Are  you  going  to  pass  without 
giving  me  any  help  ? 

Snow-white — What  is  the  matter,  little  man  ?  In  what  way  can  we  help 
you? 

The  dwarf — You  are  a  stupid  child.  Can't  you  see?  I  wanted  to  split 
the  tree  in  order  to  get  a  little  wood  for  my  kitchen  fire,  and  my  beard  got 
caught  in  the  wood.  I  cannot  get  away. 

(Children  tug  at  his  heard,  but  can't  pluck  it.  The  dzvarf  is  scolding 
and  imploring  by  turns.) 

Rose-red — I  will  run  and  get  some  help. 

The  dwarf — Why  do  you  want  to  call  other  people?  You  two  are  quite 
able  to  help  me  if  you  will. 

Snow-white — Do  not  be  hasty ;  I  have  thought  of  something. 

(Pulls  out  a  pair  of  scissors;  cuts  off  the  end  of  the  heard.) 

The  dwarf — Give  me  my  bag  of  gold  (snatches  it  up).  Stupid  people! 
to  cut  off  a  piece  of  my  beautiful  beard. 

Snow-white — He  didn't  even  thank  us. 

Rose-red — He  is  very  rude.  Don't  think  about  him.  Let  us  go  home 
and  tell  mother. 

(They  go  out.    Enter  mother.) 

Mother — I  wonder  what  is  keeping  the  children  so  long. 

(They  come  rushing  in;  talk  excitedly.) 

Snow-white — Oh,  mother !  we  saw  the  queerest  little  man  in  the  woods. 

Rose-red — 'And  he  had  the  largest  white  beard. 

Snow-white — The  beard  got  caught  in  a  log. 

Rose-red — We  tried  to  pull  it  out  for  him,  and  he  kept  scolding  us  all 
the  time. 

Snow-white — At  last  I  took  out  my  scissors  and  cut  off  the  end  of  the 
beard.    Then  he  jumped  up  and  called  me  stupid  for  cutting  his  beard. 
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Rose-red^He  never  even  thanked  us. 

Mother — That  is  one  of  the  dwarfs  that  the  bear  told  us  about.  Don't 
you  remember?  They  live  under  the  earth  and  gather  together  the  gold 
and  precious  stones  which  they  have  stolen.  I  hope  you  will  not  meet  him 
again.    Think  no  more  about  him. 

Now,  children,  I  want  you  to  go  to  town  and  bring  me  the  things  that 
are  written  on  this  paper.    Carry  them  in  this  basket. 

They  take  the  basket  between  them  and  skip  along,  repeating : 

With  their  baskets,  laughing,  skipping, 

Qad  in  snow-white  cap  and  gown, 
All  the  little  maids  go  tripping 

To  the  busy  market  town. 
Forth  they  go  as  day  is  dawning, 

Fair  and  rosy  o'er  the  hill. 
In  the  fresh  and  dewy  morning 

While  the  town  is  sleeping  still. 

{They  go  on  skipping  or  dancing.  Suddenly  Rose-red  pulls  her  sister's 
arm.) 

Rose-red — Look,  Snow-white,  what  is  that  jumping  up  and  down  over 
there  ? 

Snow-white — It  looks  like  a  big  grasshopper. 

Rose-red — Let  us  go  nearer  and  see.     Why !  it's  the  dwarf ! 

Snow-white — So  it  is!     Shall  we  run? 

Rose-red — No,  he  won't  hurt  us.    Let  us  see  what  he  is  doing. 

Snow-white — Why,  he  is  fishing. 

Rose-red — Be  careful,  dwarf ;  you'll  fall  into  the  water. 

The  dwarf — I'm  not  so  foolish.  I  have  a  fish  on  my  line.  He  is  trying 
to  pull  me  into  the  water. 

(The  boy  zvho  impersonates  the  divarf  should  hold  on  desperately  zmth 
the  left  hand  to  something  tvhich  will  represent  reeds  and  rushes  by  the 
waterside.  With  the  right  he  should  pull  hard  on  a  fishing  line,  supposed 
to  have  a  heavy  fish  at  the  end.) 

Rose-red  and  Snow-white — Can't  we  help  you? 

The  dwarf — Yes,  yes,  you  slow  things ;  hurry  and  help  me.  I  am  slip- 
ping into  the  pond. 

(Snow-white  seizes  the  divarf  and  holds  him  tight.  Rose-red  pulls  on 
the  line  and  drags  the  fish  out  of  the  zmter.  The  dzuarf  takes  the  fish  in  one 
hand;  with  the  other  he  grabs  a  bag  of  pearls  which  ims  lying  on  the  ground 
mid  disappears.) 

Snow-white — He  wasn't  a  bit  more  polite  this  time. 

Rose-red — Isn't  he  horrid? 

Snow-white — We'd  better  hurry  to  town ;  we'll  be  late  for  our  mar- 
keting. 

Rose-red — Yes,  it's  getting  late. 

(They  skip  or  dance  up  and  doivn,  repeating  or  singing)  : 
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Sing!  sing!  pleasant  Spring! 
Hark!  how  all  the  birds  do  sing! 
April's  past  with  all  its  showers ; 
Now  let's  gather  sweet  May-flowers. 

Sing !   sing !    ting-a-ring ! 
Butterflies  are  on  the  wing! 
Listen  to  the  wood-doves  cooing — 
Every  bird  its  mate  is  wooing. 

Sing !  sing !  the  changes  ring 
On  the  sweetness  of  the  Spring, 
Snows  are  melting,  flowers  are  peeping, 
Buds  are  bursting,  lambs  are  leaping. 

Sing !  sing !  welcome  Spring ! 
Bringing  life  to  everything; 
Waking  hope  and  love  and  gladness, 
Banishing  the  Winter's  sadness. 

(Then  they  disappear.) 

(They  saunter  in  again  zvith  a  ivcll-filled  basket  between  them.) 

Snow-white — This  is  the  place  where  we  first  met  the  dwarf. 

Rose-red — Yes,  look !  I  wonder  what  these  bright  stones  are !  (Both 
look  at  the  ground.) 

The  dwarf  (behind  them,  in  an  angry  voice) — What  are  you  standing 
there  staring  for? 

(A  roaring  sound  is  heard.  The  bear  appears.  Dwarf  attempts  to  run. 
Bear  seises  him.) 

The  dwarf — Spare  me,  my  lord !  I  will  give  you  all  my  treasures ! 
Look  at  these  beautiful  stones !  I  will  give  you  all  of  them,  if  you  will  only 
spare  my  life!  Besides.,  what  could  you  do  with  a  little  fellow  like  me? 
Your  great  teeth  would  not  touch  me.  There  are  two  wicked  girls !  Take 
them !  They  would  make  tasty  morsels,  they  are  so  nice  and  plump.  Eat 
them ! 

(The  bear  gives  the  dwarf  one  blow  of  his  paw.  The  dwarf  falls  and 
lies  still.    The  children  start  to  run.) 

Bear  (calling) — Snow-white  and  Rose-red,  do  not  be  afraid  of  me. 
Wait  a  moment,  and  I  will  come  with  you. 

(They  turn  back.  As  they  advance,  he  suddenly  drops  the  furry  coat 
which  covered  him  and  stands  before  them  a  prince.) 

Prince  (addressing  them) — I  am  a  king's  son,  and  was  forced  by  that 
wicked  dwarf,  who  stole  all  my  treasures,  to  wander  in  the  form  of  a  bear 
until  his  death  should  set  me  free.  Now  that  I  have  killed  him,  I  am  again 
a  prince,  and  all  my  riches  return  to  me.  I  shall  now  go  home  and  claim  my 
kingdom.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  go  alone.  Will  you  come  with  me,  Snow- 
white,  and  be  my  bride? 

Snow-white — ^Yes,  my  prince,  if  mother  is  willing. 

Prince — Let  us  go  and  ask  her.  I  am  sure  she  will  not  refuse.  And 
Rose-red  here  shall  be  your  bridesmaid. 

( .411  di.<:nfyf>rar.) 
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Discovery  of  America 

By  Mrs.  Cakolvx   1'itman,  P.  S.  44,  Hrooklvn. 

For  this  dramatization  select  an  especially  capable  and  magnetic  child 
tor  Columbus,  as  the  burden  of  all  falls  on  him.  Girls'  classes  can  do  it 
equally  as  well  as  boys. 

In  one  part  of  the  room  group  the  seven  learned  doctors.  Number 
seven  needs  special  strength  in  sarcasm. 

Place  the  Queen  in  a  chair  by  herself.     Have  her  remain  until  the  end. 

The  four  Spaniards  should  be  in  a  corner  adjacent  to  the  learned 
doctors. 

When  the  three  ships  start  to  sail,  have  them  slowly  walk  through  aisle 
after  aisle.  Just  at  first  let  them  wave  their  handkerchiefs  to  the  Spaniards 
and  learned  doctors  on  the  shore  who  also  wave  to  them. 

Have  Columbus  lead  the  ships  through  the  aisles  until  the  third  sailor 
calls  "Land."  Then  all  stop  a  moment.  Afterwards  they  slowly  proceed 
toward  the  corner  where  the  Indians  are  grouped. 

Cast  of  Characters. 
Columbus,  Three  Sailors  (or  ships), 

Isabella,  Indians  (come  on  after  ships  start  to  sail). 

Seven  Learned  Doctors,        Four  Spaniards, 

Story.     (To  be  read  by  one  of  the  children.) 

About  four  hundred  years  ago  there  came  to  Spain  an  Italian  sailor 
who  believed  that  the  earth  is  round.  Such  a  belief  may  not  seem  at  all 
strange  to  us,  but  to  the  people  at  that  time  it  appeared  to  be  very  foolish 
and  unreasonable.  Almost  everybody  laughed  at  the  Italian  and  called  him 
a  silly  fellow.    Said  one  learned  doctor : 

First  Learned  Doctor — Have  you  eyes?  If  so,  you  need  only  open  them 
and  look  about  you  to  see  that  the  earth  is  as  flat  as  the  top  of  a  table. 

(Talking  directly  to  Columbus  who  stands  in  front  of  the  learned 
Doctors.) 

Columbus — You  may  think  it  is  flat,  and  indeed,  it  does  appear  to  be 
so,  but  I  know  it  is  round ;  and  if  I  only  had  a  good  ship  or  two,  and  some 
trusty  sailors,  I  would  prove  it  to  you.  I  would  sail  Westward  across  the 
great  ocean  and  in  the  end  would  reach  the  Indies  and  China,  which  must 
be  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  round  world. 

Second  Learned  Doctor — Whoever  heard  of  such  nonsense !  Here  is 
Mr.  Crack-Brain,  an  Italian  sailor,  who  says  he  can  go  to  the  East  by  sail- 
ing West.  One  might  as  well  try  to  reach  the  moon  by  going  down  into  a 
deep  well. 

Cohmihus — But  you  do  not  understand  me.  Here  is  an  apple.  Let  us 
suppose  that  it  is  the  earth.  I  stick  a  pin  on  this  side  and  call  it  Spain,  On 
the  other  side  I  stick  a  pin,  and  call  it  the  Indies.  Now,  suppose  a  fly  lights 
upon  the  apple  at  the  point  which  I  have  called  Spain.  By  turning  to  the 
right  or  Eastward,  he  can  travel  round  to  the  Indies  with  but  little  trouble. 
Or,  by  turning  to  the  left  or  Westward,  he  can  reach  the  same  place  as  easily. 
Do  you  see?     (Columbus  shows  this  with  an  apple  and  a  black  pin.) 

Third  Learned  Doctor — Do  we  see?  Certainly  we  see  the  apple.  And 
we  can  imagine  that  we  see  the  fly.  It  is  very  hard,  though,  to  imagine  that 
the  earth  is  an  apple  or  anvthing  like  it. 
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Fourth  Learned  Doctor — Why,  suppose  that  it  were  so.  What  would 
become  of  all  the  water  in  the  seas  and  great  oceans  ?  It  would  run  off  at 
the  end  of  the  apple  and  all  the  rocks  and  trees  and  men  would  follow. 

Fifth  Learned  Doctor — Or,  suppose  that  men  cotdd  stick  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  earth  as  the  fly  does  to  the  lower  part  of  the  apple.  How  very 
silly  it  would  be  to  think  of  them  walking-  about  with  their  heads  hanging 
down. 

Sixth  Learned  Doctor — And  suppose  that  the  earth  is  round.  And  sup- 
pose that  the  water  should  not  spill  off.  And  suppose  you  should  sail  to  the 
other  side  as  you  want  to  do,  how  are  you  to  get  back?  Did  anybody  ever 
hear  of  a  ship  sailing  up  hill. 

All  Learned  Doctors,  together — Whoever  heard  of  such  nonsense ! 

Columbus — My  only  hope  is  to  persuade  the  King  and  Queen  to  furnish 
me  with  a  ship. 

Seventh  Learned  Doctor — Men  of  your  kind  have  no  business  with 
Kings.  You  had  better  buy  a  fisherman's  boat  and  make  an  honest  living 
with  your  nets.  How  dare  you,  the  son  of  an  Italian  wool-comber,  imagine 
you  know  mere  about  it  than  the  wisest  men  in  the  world ! 

Learned  Doctors  all  together — Whoever  heard  of  such  nonsense? 
(Columbus  goes  over  toward  the  Queen.) 

Reader — But  there  were  a  few  good  and  wise  men  who  listened  to  his 
story,  and  after  careful  study  began  to  believe  there  was  some  truth  in  it. 
One  of  these  men  was  Father  Perez,  the  prior  of  the  Convent  of  LaRabida, 
and  it  was  to  please  this  good  man  that  the  Queen  at  last  sent  for  Columbus. 
(Columbus  stands  in  front  of  Queen.) 

Queen — You  say  that,  if  you  had  the  vessels  and  the  men,  you  would 
sail  Westward  and  discover  new  lands  on  the  further  side  of  the  great  ocean. 
It  will  cost  but  little  to  fit  out  two  or  three  ships  for  you.  If  you  succeed, 
great  honor  and  vast  riches  will  be  won  for  Spain.  I  will  take  the  risk.  If 
the  money  cannot  be  found  in  any  other  way,  I  will  sell  my  jewels.  (Colum- 
bus moves  toward  Spaniards  and  later  toward  the  ships.) 

Reader — One  morning  in  August,  1492,  there  was  a  great  stir  in  the 
seaport  town  of  Palos,  Spain.  At  break  of  day,  the  streets  were  full  of 
people.  Everybody  was  hurrying  down  to  the  Harbor.  All  were  talking 
about  the  three  ships  that  were  to  sail  away  with  Columbus  and  his  men. 
Some  were  crying,  some  angry,  some  in  despair. 

First  Spaniard — Only  think  of  it !  Think  of  sailing  into  seas  where 
the  water  is  always  boiling  hot. 

Second  Spaniard — And  if  you  escape  being  scalded,  then  there  are  those 
terrible  sea  beasts  that  are  large  enough  to  swallow  ships  and  sailors  at  a 
single  mouthful. 

Third  Spaniard — Oh,  why  should  the  Queen  send  men  on  such  a  hope- 
less voyage  as  this! 
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Fourth  Spaniard — It  is  all  on  account  of  that  Italian  sailor  who  says 
that  the  world  is  round. 

All  together,  Spaniards  and  Learned  Doctors — Alas,  we  shall  never  see 
them  again.     (Columbus  goes  to  where  the  ships  are  standing.) 

Reader — Moored  near  the  shore  were  three  small  ships.  They  were 
but  little  larger  than  fishing  boats.  Two  of  them,  the  "Nina"  and  the 
"Pinta,"  had  no  decks  and  were  covered  only  at  the  ends  where  the  sailors 
slept.     (Columbus  and  ships  start  to  move  slowly,  waving  their  hands. 

Reader — The  last  good-byes  were  spoken ;  the  moorings  were  cast  loose ; 
the  sails  were  spread,  and  just  before  sunrise,  the  vessels  sailed  slowly  out 
of  the  harbor  into  the  vast  Western  Ocean. 

Spaniards  and  Learned  Doctors  altogether — Alas,  we  shall  never  see 
them  again.  (Take  their  seats.  Indians  now  go  to  a  corner.  Ships  and 
Columbus  continue  to  move  slowly  down  the  aisles.) 

Reader — Soon  the  sailors  began  to  give  way  to  their  fears.  They  talked 
about  dreadful  monsters.  Columbus  quieted  them  and  told  them  wonderful 
things  about  India.  Day  after  day  they  sailed  on.  By  the  first  of  October 
they  had  sailed  two  thousand  miles.  They  began  to  see  birds  and  seaweed, 
but  no  land.  Then  they  began  to  fear  that  they  would  never  return.  They 
talked  among  themselves. 

First  Sailor — Why  should  we  obey  this  man,  Columbus?  He  is  surely 
mad. 

Second  Sailor — Let  us  throw  him  into  the  sea,  and  then  turn  the  ships 
for  home  while  we  can. 

Columbus — Be  patient,  friends,  be  brave.  We  must  be  near  land  now. 
I  will  give  a  sum  of  money  to  the  one  who  first  sees  the  land.  Before  an- 
other day  I  am  sure  we  will  discover  it. 

Reader — That  night  no  one  could  sleep.  All  were  excited  and  watch- 
ing.   At  about  two  o'clock  was  heard, 

Third  Sailor — Land  !     Land  !     Land ! 

All  Sailors  together — Where  is  the  land? 

Columbus — There,  there!     Straight  before  us.     (Ships  stop.) 

Reader — The  sailors  who  had  lately  been  ready  to  give  up  all  hope  were 
now  filled  with  joy.  They  crowded  around  Columbus,  and  begged  him  to 
forgive  them  for  thinking  of  disobeying  him.  Boats  were  lowered  and  they 
went  on  shore.  (Going  toward  the  Indians  who,  manifesting  great  curi- 
osity, also  approach  them  with  gifts.) 

Reader — Strange  men  came  running  toward  them,  looking  with  wonder 
at  the  ships.  They  brought  Columbus  all  they  had — ^bananas,  oranges,  co- 
coanuts,  beads,  and  beautiful  birds. 

Columbus — These  people  love  their  neighbors  as  themselves.  This 
must  be  one  of  the  islands  of  the  East  Indies.  We  will  call  these  strange 
people  Indians,  and  now  we  will  return  to  Spain  and  carry  the  good  news 
to  the  Queen. 

Adapted  from  Baldwin's  Fourth  Reader. 
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Nature  Sttidr  in  3A-3B 

Alice  J.  Harding. 

Nature  is,  or  rather  can  be  made,  one  of  the  most  interesting  studies 
in  the  curriculum.  The  first  requisite,  however,  to  secure  this  interest 
is  the  acquisition  of  proper  material  to  work  with.  And  this  is  not 
nearly  as  difficult  as  it  may  sound. 

First  ask  the  children  themselves  to  provide  such  material  as  they 
have  access  to.  This  in  itself  will  add  interest  to  the  lesson,  as  any 
child  is  more  interested  in  something  gained  through  his  own  efi'ort 
than  in  something  merely  presented  to  him.  The  children  must  be 
warned,  however,  never  to  mutilate  or  destroy.  When  sent  for  leaves, 
to  take  only  those  which  have  fallen  upon  the  ground.  In  getting  wild 
flowers  to  pick  but  one  of  each  kind  for  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of 
Nature  Study  to  teach  preservation  of  natural  supplies.  Short  trips  in 
the  country  by  the  teacher  and  children  are  not  only  interesting  and 
instructive,  but  will  greatly  add  to  the  collection  of  material. 

Both  salt  and  fresh  water  aquaria,  if  kept  in  the  class  room,  will 
prove  to  be  of  the  greatest  service.  Their  care,  need  not  be  irksome  to 
the  teacher,  if  delegated  to  one  of  the  more  responsible  children,  as  the 
"Monitorship  of  the  Goldfish"  will  be  a  position  much  sought  for.  The 
fresh  water  aquarium  should  be  properly  balanced  by  the  use  of  water 
plants  and  weeds  which  keep  the  water  pure  and  sweet.  Snails  will 
prevent  the  growth  of  green  slime.  The  water  need  be  changed  but 
every  few  months  if  the  inside  of  the  jar  is  carefully  wiped  out  with  a 
clean  cloth  every  few  days.  Goldfish,  silver  fish,  minnovv^s,  turtles  and 
tadpoles  are  other  inhabitants  of  the  fresh  water  aquarium.  The  salt 
water  aquarium  contains  minnows,  shrimp,  hermit  crabs,  spider  crabs, 
sea  anemones,  snails  and  ulva.  The  ulva  is  a  salt  water  plant  and  serves 
to  keep  the  water  pure.  The  monitor  must  be  cautioned  to  give  the 
fish  only  as  much  food  as  can  be  eaten  at  once.  Any  food  that  falls  to 
the  bottom  decays  and  is  likely  to  upset  the  aquarium.  The  New  York 
aquarium  will  supply  salt  water  and  fish  at  the  request  of  any  teacher. 

Another  source  of  interest  is  the  terrarium.  This  can  be  made  very 
simply  from  an  old  berry  crate.  The  two  long  sides  can  be  covered 
with  netting.  The  top  should  be  made  to  lift  off  like  the  lid  of  a  box. 
The  bottom  of  the  terrarium  should  be  covered  with  soft  rich  earth. 
In  one  corner  place  a  sod  with  tall  grass  growing  on  it/  Cover  the  rest 
of  the  floor  of  the  terrarium  with  a  carpet  of  green  moss.  Toads, 
lizards,  grasshoppers,  crickets,  spiders  and  caterpillars  are  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  terrarium.  If  you  are  fortunate  the  caterpillars  may 
weave  cocoons  for  you.  In  any  case  the  children  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  winter  habits  of  these  interesting  friends. 

The  Museum  of  Natural  History  provides  traveling  collections  of  birds, 
insects  and  woods.  These,  upon  request,  are  sent  to  the  different  schools. 
And  you  will  find  that  a  Nature  study  lesson  with  a  real  bird,  that  he  can 
look  at  and  feel,  holds  twice  as  much  interest  to  the  child  as  one  in  which  a 
picture  of  the  bird  is  the  model. 
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TWit  pictures  and  charts  play  their  part  also.  In  giving  a  lesson  on  the 
buffalo,  lion  and  other  animals  where  it  is  impossible  or  inadvisable  to  bring 
the  object  itself  into  the  classroom,  a  good  chart  or  large  picture  will  be 
found  indispensable. 

Bulbs  may  be  planted  in  both  soil  and  water.  Those  planted  in  water 
may  be  used  to  illustrate  root  growth  and  the  tendency  of  plants  to  grow 
towards  the  sun  or  strongest  light.  Beans,  peas,  corn,  and  squash  seeds 
should  be  grown  in  sawdust  or  on  blotting  paper  to  show  sprouting  of  seeds. 

After  a  flower  has  been  studied  it  may  be  permanently  preserved  by 
pressing  it.  This  can  be  done  by  carefully  removing  all  moisture  and  plac- 
ing the  flower  between  two  sheets  of  cotton  wadding.  These  are  then  placed 
between  two  boards  and  pressed  under  a  heavy  weight  for  a  few  days.  The 
flowers  when  pressed  may  be  put  in  paste-board  boxes  and  covered  with  a 
piece  of  glass. 

Dry  seeds,  such  as  rose  hips,  maple,  elm  and  ash  keys,  golden  rod, 
clematis,  milkweed  pods,  burrs,  acorns,  chestnut  burrs,  should  be  mounted  on 
a  large  card  and  labeled.  In  the  same  way  tree  charts  can  be  made.  As 
each  tree  is  studied  the  leaf  should  be  pressed  and  mounted  on  a  large  card. 
The  fruit,  such  as  acorns,  chestnut  burrs,  maple  keys,  should  be  mounted 
also.  It  would  be  well  to  mount  a  picture  of  the  tree  on  the  same  card  as  this 
will  give  the  children  an  idea  of  its  shape  and  appearance. 

In  giving  a  nature  study  lesson  have  the  children  look  carefully  at  the 
object  for  several  minutes.  Then  let  them  tell  all  that  they  can  see.  'Sup- 
plement this  with  facts  which  they  cannot  observe  or  reason  out  for  them- 
selves. Pretend  that  you  are  blind  and  let  them  try  to  make  you  see  the  ob- 
ject. Let  them  give  their  experiences  in  relation  to  the  object  studied.  In 
this  way  you  wall  hold  their  interest  and  may  possibly  learn  some  new  fact 
yourself.  It  would  be  well  to  write  briefly  each  fact,  when  given  upon  the 
board,  as  this  will  serve  to  impress  it.  Tell  any  story  you  know  in  connec- 
tion with  the  object  studied,  such  as  the  Indian  Myth  of  "Why  the  Robin's 
Breast  is  Red,"  when  studying  the  robin,  and  "The  Crow  and, the  Pitcher 
to  show  the  sagacity  of  the  crow  when  that  bird  is  studied. 

The  following  are  hints  for  lessons  in  the  spring  and  fall  terrris: 

Spring  Term. 
:  -'1     Buffalo.      . 

Size— Eight  feet  long.  ^rjr:  i  I 

(Covering— Thick,  bushy  mane  around  the  head.    Hide  thick  and  tough, 
used  ty  Indians  to  make  wigwams  and  clothing. 

Head— Very  large.     Has  two  large  horns.     Eyes  fierce  and  overhung 
by  hair,  in  this  way  unlike  the  cow. 

Hoofs— Cleft.' ,     : 
. :  Tail — With  bunch  of  hair  at  the  end. 
",  =  Food— Grass., 

Home— Formerly  on  the  plains,  but  after  the  coming  of  the  white  man, 
so  many  were  killed  that  there  is  now.  but  a  small  herd  in  Yellowstone  Park. 

Uses — Meat,  horn,  bone,  glue  from  hoofs,  brushes  from  hair,  hide  and 
after  head  is  mounted  for  decorative  purposes. 
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Habits — Lived  in  herds  led  by  the  strongest  bull.  Liked  to  wallow  in 
the  nmd.  After  this  they  would  roll  in  a  circle  on  the  dry  grass  of  the 
prairie.  The  grass  grew  green  in  these  circles  and  formed  what  were  called 
the  "Fairy  Rings." 

The  buffalo  could  run  very  fast  and  often  stampeded  from  danger.  The 
Indians  often  killed  them  by  driving  them  over  a  precipice.  They  trapped 
them  also,  by  driving  them  into  an  enclosure  made  of  high,  thick  walls  of 
snow. 

2.  The  Tiger — Large  animal  of  the  cat  family. 

Color — Fur  is  yellow  with  brown  stripes  which  resemble  the  grass  in 
which  he  lives  and  moves. 

Size — Ten  or  eleven  feet  long. 

Teeth — Long,  sharp  for  tearing. 

Food — Animal. 

Home — In  dens  or  caves  in  the  dense  jungle. 

Uses — Skin  used  for  rugs.    Head  mounted. 

Habits — Like  the  cat  it  can  see  very  well  at  night.  Like  the  cat  also, 
the  tiger  crouches,  walks  noiselessly  on  its  padded  feet,  leaps  upon  its  victim 
and  kills  it  with  its  sharp  teeth.  The  tiger  is  a  night  prowler.  Unlike  the 
cat  it  enjoys  the  water  and  can  swim.    Its  young  are  called  cubs. 

3.  The  Lion. 

Also  large  animal  of  the  cat  family. 

Color — Tawny,  to  resemble  the  sandy  plains  upon  which  it  lives. 

Size — Eleven  feet  long,  four  feet  high. 

Head — Massive,  covered  with  a  long  mane  which  is  lacking  in  the 
lioness. 

Teeth — Long,  sharp,  cruel. 

Tongue — Very  rough.    Uses  it  to  scrape  meat  from  the  bones. 

Tail — Long,  with  tuft  of  hair  at  the  end. 

Food — Animal,  which  it  kills  by  springing  upon  it  and  crushing  it  with 
the  impact  of  its  heavy  body. 

Habits — Travels  at  night  in  a  pack.  Howls  like  a  cat.  Tiger  kills  for 
the  fun  of  killing,  lion  kills  only  when  hungry.    Young  lions  are  called  cubs. 

4.  Robin. 

Plumage — Above  brownish  gray  head  and  tail  black.  Below  orange 
breast,  throat  streaked  with  white  and  black.  Female  colors  are  not  so 
brilliant.  Bring  out  fact  that  mother  bird  is  often  duller  in  coloring  in  order 
that  she  may  not  be  so  easily  killed. 

Size — Ten  inches. 

Song — Pleasant,  home-like,  great  variety  in  notes. 

Food — ^Worms,  insects,  seeds,  crumbs. 

Uses — Helps  farmer  to  keep  insect  pests  in  subjection. 

Habits — Builds  its  nest  near  a  house  and  returns  to  it  every  year. 
Comes  to  us  early  in  the  spring  and  remains  until  late  fall,  when  it  migrates 
to  the  South.    Migrates  and  roosts  in  flocks. 
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5.     Bluebird. 


Plumage — Above  bright  blue,  below  chestnut.  Mother-bird  duller. 
Why? 

Size — Seven  inches  long. 

Food — Insects  and  berries. 

Uses — Farmers  like  it  because  it  kills  the  insects. 

Song — Low,  sweet  warble. 

Home — Is  with  us  from  early  March  until  the  fall.    Migrates  South. 

Nest — In  a  hole  in  a  tree. 

Flight — Wavy  motion. 

6.  Szvallow. 

Plumage — Shining  black  with  metallic  shadings. 
Size — Eight  inches. 

Wings — Long,  large  and  very  strong,  as  its  flight  is  high  and  enduring. 
Never  stands  much,  thus  the  feet  are  small  and  weak. 
Food — Insects,  caught  in  the  air. 

Nest — Eave  Swallow,  bottle-shaped,  of  mud  under  eaves. 
Barn  Swallow — In  holes  in  trees  or  bird  houses. 
Tree  Swallow — In  holes  in  trees  or  bird  houses. 
Bank  Swallow — In  a  hole  in  a  sand  bank. 
Habits — Migrates,  but  returns  in  April. 

7.  Scarlet  Tanager. 

Plumage — Male,  above  and  below  scarlet,  wings  and  tail  black ;  Female, 
alx)ve  and  below  olive-green,  wings  and  tail  brownish.    Why? 
Size — Seven  inches. 

Nest — Loosely  built  near  the  end  of  lower  branches. 
Food — Seeds. 

Song — Loud,  cheerful  "chip-churr." 
Migrates — Return  in  early  May. 

8.  Humming  Bird  (Ruby-throated). 

Plumage — Males,  above  metallic  green,  below  gray,  ruby  throat.  Fe- 
male, less  brilliant,  without  ruby  on  the  throat. 

Size — Three  and  one-half  inches. 

Tail — In  male,  notched.    In  female,  rounded  and  tipped  with  white. 

Bill — Long,  like  a  needle. 

Food — Honey  and  insects  found  in  trumpet-shaped  flowers. 

Song — Sharp  squeak.  Buzzing  or  humming  made  by  rapid  motion  of 
wings. 

Nest — Verv  small  and  not  easily  seen  because  it  is  on  a  branch  and 
covered  with  lichens. 

Migrates — Return  early  in  May. 

9.  Baltimore  Oriole. 

Often  called  Golden  Robin,  Hangnest  or  Fire-bird. 

Plumage — Male,  head,  back  and  middle  of  tail  black.    Wings  have  white 
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bars,  throat  is  black,  but  rest  of  bird  is  orange.  Female,  above  olive  wings 
and  tail  brown,  wing  bars  white  and  below  yellowish. 

Size — Eight  inches. 

Food — Caterpillars,  beetles  and  bugs.  Mother  bird  swallows  cater- 
pillars before  giving  them  to  the  baby  birds. 

Song^ — Clear  whistled  notes,  loud  and  continuous.    Much  like  the  Robin. 

Nest — Bag,  woven  by  mother  bird  of  hair  grass,  thread  and  string 
brought  to  her  by  the  male. 

Habits — Young  learn  to  fly  quickly. 

Migrates — Return  early  in  May. 

10.     The  Frog. 

May  be  studied  in  its  different  stages  in  the  fresh  water  aquarium. 

First  Stage — Eggs  in  strings  of  gelatin  laid  in  water  in  the  spring. 

Second  Stage — Eggs  hatch  into  tadpoles,  which  have  large  head,  flat 
tails  and  breathe  through  gills. 

Third  Stage — Sometimes  reached  in  one  season,  but  most  often  not  until 
the  next  year.  Hind  legs  develop  then  fore  legs ;  gills  dry  up  and  lungs 
grow ;  tail  shrivels  up  and  disappears  altogether  when  tadpole  changes  into 
full-grown  frog. 

Frog — 

Body — Short,  round,  no  neck. 

Color — Green,  spotted  with  brown  and  yellow. 

Eyes — Large,  staring,  can  see  on  all  sides. 

Mouth — Wide,  with  a  long  sticky  tongue  which  it  shoots  out  and 
catches  insects  with. 

Feet — Webbed  to  enable  it  to  swim  well. 

Legs— Fore  legs  short,  hind  legs  long,  enabling  frog  to  lesip  great  dis- 
tances.   Does  not  walk;  hops.  ''    ' 

Food— Insects  (frog  has  no  teeth). 

Habits — Sleeps  all  winter  in  a  hole  in  the  mud. 

n.    Bee  (Hive). 

.  Home — Hive  in  tree  or  box  provided  for  it  by  the  farmer. 
Appearance — Body  divided  into  three  parts,  six  legs,  four  wingsj  two 
large  eyes  composed  of  many  smaller  ones.     Has  coat  of  velvety  haiits.^ 
Long  tongue  can  be  rolled  up;  uses  it  to  get  horiey  frorii  the  flowers.' 

Kinds  of  bees  in  the  hive.  ,   ,    °    /       . 

Queen  or  mother  bee,  largest,  slim  body,  does^tio  work,  but  Uys  eggs 
in  the  cells.  ?  i,5  * 

Drone  or  father  bee,  large,  fat  body,  also  does  no  work. 
Worker,  small  and  quiet,  is  of  two  kinds. 

A.  Nurse,  makes  bee-bread  from  pollen  and  honey  and  feeds  it 
to  baby  bees  in  the  cells.  > 

B.  Wax  Bees,  who  make  wax  cells  from  wax  exuded  from  its 
body ;  gathers  nectar  from  flowers  and  makes  it  into  honc\' ;  gathers 
pollen  from  flowers  in  basket  formed  by  hairs  on  its  legs.  - 
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Life  History — Egg  hatches  out  into  a  white  worm  or  grub  which  is 
fed  bee-bread.  It  is  then  shut  in  a  cell,  where  it  develops  legs,  wings,  and 
turns  into  a  full  grown  bee. 

Hibernates — Remains  dormant  in  hive  all  winter. 

12.  The  Ant. 

Home — In  rooms  in  little  hills  of  earth  on  the  ground. 
Body — Divided  into  three  parts.     Six  legs. 

Three  Kinds. 

1.  Queen,  has  wings,  a  sting,  is  the  mother,  lays  eggs  and  selects 
home.  There  may  be  more  than  one  queen, 

2.  Drone,  has  wings,  no  stings,  has  larger  body  and  does  no  work. 

3.  Workers,  smaller  than  queens  and  drones.    Have  no  wings  or 
stings.    Act  as  builders,  nurses,  soldiers  and  servants  of  others. 

Food — ^Sugar,  honey  from  flowers,  seeds,  crumbs. 
Habits — Ants  have  no  leaders,  but  act  as  they  please.    Sleep  all  winter 
and  remain  at  home  on  wet  days. 

13.  The  Wasp. 

Body — Not  as  stout  as  that  of  the  bee.  Divided  into  three  parts,  four 
wings,  six  legs,  and  a  sting. 

Home — Hole  in  ground  or  round  nest  made  of  gray  paper.  Nests  have 
layers  of  paper  cells. 

Food — Draw  juice  from  caterpillars,  insects,  and  fruits. 

Habits — Do  not  make  wax  or  honey. 

SEEDLINGS. 

The  seeds  should  be  soaked  in  water  for  a  day.  Wet  a  piece  of  blotting, 
roll  it  into  the  shape  of  a  tumbler  and  place  inside  the  tumbler.  The  seeds 
should  then  be  placed  between  the  blotting  paper  and  the  glass.  From  time 
to  time  wet  the  blotting  paper.  In  this  way  the  entire  growth  of  the  seed- 
lings can  be  observed. 

14.  Bean. 

Two  large  seed  leaves  which  remain  on  the  plant  after  real  leaves  have 
grown. 

Leaves — Heart  shaped.  jrrvi 

Plant— Bush-like. 

Flowers — Small,  white  or  lavender. 

Fruit — Seeds  in  edible  green  or  yellow  pods,  which,  if  allowed  to  ripen, 
turn  black,  red  or  white. 

15.  Pea. 

Small,  round,  green  seed.     Two  small,  round  seed  leaves. 

Leaves — Small  and  round. 

Flowers — Larger  than  bean  and  white  in  color. 

Fruit — Edible,  round,  green  seeds  in  pods. 

Plant — Vine  with  tendrills  which  catch  on  to  supports. 
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16.  Corn. 

Seed — Flat ;  one-seed  leaf. 

Leaves — Long,  pointed,  in  sheaf-like  arrangement. 
Stalk — Tall  (Somtimes  ten  feet),  strong,  jointed. 
Flower — Tassel  at  the  end  of  stalk. 

Fruit — ^^Seeds  arranged  on  stalk  called  a  cob ;  in  a  head  called  an  ear ; 
covered  with  a  sheath  of  leaves  called  a  husk. 
Use — As  food  for  man,  beast  and  bird. 

17.  Marsh  Marigold.  . 

Home — Marshy,  wet  ground  near  a  brook  or  river. 
Leaves — Dark  green,  thick  leaf,  kidney  shaped. 
Stems — Thick  and  hollow. 

Flowers — Calyx,  golden  yellow,  with  five  petals,  much  resembling  the 
buttercup.    Blooms  in  early  April. 
Odor — None. 

18.  Lily  of  the  Valley,  grows  from  a  bulb. 

Home — In  secluded  spot  in  the  garden. 
Leaves — Long,  forming  sheaf  around  the  flower  stalk. 
Flowers — Tiny,  white,  bell-like,  each  with  a  stem ;  arranged  on  a  stalk. 
Flowers  green  before  they  open  the  first  time.     Lower  ones  open  first. 
Odor — Fragrant. 
Fruit — Red  berry  formed  from  the  flower. 

19.  Spring  Beauty. 

Home — Moist  woods  about  New  York  in  April. 
Leaves — Two,  dark  green,  broad  and  grass-like. 

Flowers — Small,  delicate  white,  five  petals  veined  with  pink.     Several 
blossoms  on  a  stem. 
Odor — None. 

20.  Dog's  Tooth  Violet  or  Adder's  Tongue. 

Home — Beside  a  brook  in  April  and  May, 
Leaves — Two  broad,  thick,  green  leaves,  mounted  with  brown. 
Flowers — Really  a  lily.    Flower  is  russet  yellow  and  lily-like. 
Odor — None. 

EARTH  STUDY. 
In  earth  study  it  is  essential  that  the  children  do  as  much  personal  ob- 
servation as  possible.  Thus,  on  their  trips  in  search  of  nature  material  their 
attention  should  be  directed  toward  such  earth  forms  as  come  within  their 
observation.  It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  observe  all  forms  in  this  manner, 
so  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  the  children  model  miniature  mountains, 
hills,  plains,  valleys,  etc.,  in  clay  or  sand.  They  should  be  encouraged  also 
to  collect  pictures  showing  the  different  land  forms.  In  the  study  of  rocks, 
stones,  pebbles,  gravel,  sand,  clay,  and  loam  they  will  be  only  too  delighted 
to  furnish  all  necessarv  material. 
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1.  Land  Forms. 

A  plain  is  a  broad  level  or  nearly  level  stretch  of  land. 

A  plain  covered  with  high  grass  or  cultivated  fields  is  called  a  prairie. 

Example — Prairies  in  the  West  and  Northwest. 

A  plain  covered  witli  dry,  burning  sand  is  called  a  desert.  Example — 
Desert  of  Sahara. 

A  hill  is  land  a  little  higher  than  the  surrounding  country.  Several 
hills  in  a  row  are  called  a  chain  of  hills.  (Let  children  mention  some  hills 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood.)  The  steep  sides  of  hills  are  called  the 
slopes.  The  lowest  part  of  the  hill  is  called  the  foot  or  base,  while  the  high- 
est part  is  called  the  top  or  summit. 

A  mountain  is  land  very  much  higher  than  the  surrounding  country. 
The  land  between  hills  or  mountains  is  called  a  valley.  (Bring  out  the  use- 
fulness of  mountains  and  hills.)  Mountains  and  hills  make  the  country 
more  beautiful.  Flat  rolling  land  becomes  very  monotonous  to  the  eye. 
Mountains  and  hills  keep  the  wind  from  the  valleys,  making  them  warmer. 
Vegetation  in  valleys  is  more  luxuriant  for  the  reason  that  there  is  more 
moisture  due  to  the  drainage  of  brooks  and  rivers.  For  these  reasons  cities 
and  towns  are  more  often  built  in  the  valleys. 

An  island  is  land  entirely  surrounded  by  water.  In  some  cases  islands 
have  been  made  by  the  sinking  of  part  of  the  mainland,  allowing  the  water 
to  cover  but  the  highest  part. 

2.  Water  Forms. 

Water  bubbling  out  of  the  ground  is  called  a  spring.  The  water  flow- 
ing from  the  spring  joins  other  small  streams  and  forms  a  brook.  The 
brook  flows  on  and  joins  other  brooks  and  in  this  way  a  river  is  formed. 
B'rooks  are  shallow  and  flow  very  swiftly  over  their  rock  beds,  while  rivers 
are  sometimes  very  deep  and  more  sluggish  in  their  movements. 

The  place  where  the  river  begins  is  called  its  source.  The  place  where 
it  flows  into  a  larger  body  of  water  is  called  its  mouth. 

The  land  over  which  the  river  flows  is  called  its  bed.  The  land  by  the 
side  of  the  river  is  called  its  shore  or  bank.  Cities  and  towns  are  often  built 
on  the  banks  of  rivers.  Why?  (Facilities  for  transportation.)  Mention 
examples  near  home,  as  Hudson  and  Harlem  Rivers.     (Water  power.) 

A  depression  filled  with  water  is  called  a  pond.  A  very  large  pond  is 
called  a  lake.  A  lake  is  water  entirely  surrounded  by  land.  (Contrast  with 
definition  of  island.)     The  land  near  the  lake  is  called  the  shore. 

A  bay  is  water  partly  surrounded  by  land.  (Let  some  child  tell  about 
his  experiences  at  the  seashore.  How  the  land  was  curved  and  the  water 
ran  all  the  way  in.    Illustrate  at  blackboard.) 

3.  Forms  of  Earth. 
1 — Stones. 

Stones  are  taken  from  the  land  in  places  called  quarries.  Some  stones 
are  very  hard  and  do  not  crumble  easily,  as  marble  and  granite.  Others  are 
softer  and  not  so  durable,  as  sandstone  and  limestone.  Stones  are  used  for 
pavements,  buildings,  monuments,  etc. 
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2— Pebbles. 

The  constant  action  of  water  wears  away  and  smoothes  small  stones  un- 
til they  are  pebbles.     They  are  used  in  covering  roofs  and  garden  paths. 

3 — Gravel. 

Pebbles  wear  away  until  they  form  gravel.  This  is  used  in  bird  cages, 
aquariums  and  on  paths. 

A — Sand. 

Gravel  finally  becomes  so  small  and  powdery  that  we  call  it  sand.  Sand 
that  we  find  on  seashore  is  very  white  and  beautiful.  Sand  is  used  for  build- 
ing purposes.    It  is  also  used  in  making  glass. 

5 — Clay. 

Soft,  gray,  sticky  substance  which  has  a  peculiar  odor  when  wet.  It 
gets  very  hard  when  dry.  A  mixture  of  clay  and  sand  makes  the  best  soil 
for  the  farmer. 

6 — Fortnation  and  Cultivation  of  Soil. 

Leaves  and  plants  decay  and  mix  with  clay  and  sand  forming  what  is 
called  loam. 

The  soil  in  the  forest  is  very  fertile  for  the  reason  that  it  is  being  con- 
stantly enriched  by  dead  leaves,  plants,  and  rotting  wood.  This  does  not 
happen  out  in  the  fields,  so  the  farmer  must  supply  the  lacking  nourishment. 
He  does  this  by  plowing  up  and  fertilizing  the  land  before  he  plants  the 
seed.    Each  year  he  plants  a  different  crop,  giving  the  land  a  chance  to  rest. 

Earthworms  unconsciously  help  greatly  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 
They  feed  upon  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  which  they  swallow  in  great 
quantities  and  afterward  eject  in  the  form  of  castings.  These  castings  ma> 
be  seen  covering  the  ground  in  the  early  spring.  In  this  way  the  rich  sub- 
soil is  brought  up  to  replace  the  wornout  top  soil.  The  holes  dug  by  the 
earthworms  serve  as  canals,  which  allow  the  water  to  run  freely  through 
the  soil. 

Natural  Phenomena. 

1.     The  Sun. 

Rises  in  the  East  and  sets  in  the  West.  The  sun  gives  us  light  and 
heat.  It  keeps  life  in  animal  and  plant  matter.  If  the  sun  should  disappear 
we  would  have  total  darkness  and  all  life  would  die.  (Show  by  placing 
plant  in  a  dark,  cold  place.)  -■  ^■ 

A.     The  Seasons. 

These  are  caused  by  the  manner  in  which  the  sun's  rays  reach  the  earth. 

1.  Our  winter,  December  21  to  March  22. 

The  sun's  rays  slant  toward  the  earth,  the  days  are  short  and  the 
weather  very  cold.  The  shortest  day  of  the  year  is  December  21.  All 
vegetation  is  asleep. 

2.  Our  spring,  March  22  to  June  21. 

The  sun's  rays  are  more  direct,  the  days  are  lengthening,  the 
weather  is  warm  and  pleasant.  The  plants  wake  up  and  the  birds  re- 
turn. 
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3.  Our  summer,  June  21  to  September  22. 

The  sun's  rays  are  nearly  vertical,  and  the  days  are  very  long.  The 
weather  is  hot.  The  longest  day  of  the  year  is  June  21.  The  plants 
are  all  in  full  bloom. 

4,  Fkll  or  autumn,  September  22  to  December  21. 

The  sun's  rays  become  slanting,  and  the  days  grow  shorter.     The 

weather  is  cool  and  pleasant.     Fruits  are  ripe. 
In  the  South  Frigid  Zone  there  are  two  seasons,  the  rainy  and  the  dry 
season.     In  the  North  Frigid  Zone  there  is  a  season  of  light  lasting  six 
months  and  one  of  darkness  for  the  same  period  of  time. 

B.  North. 

At  noonday  a  shadow  points  toward  the  north.  When  one  faces  the 
north,  the  right  hand  extended  toward  the  right  points  to  the  east;  the  left 
hand  extended  toward  the  left  points  to  the  west,  the  south  is  behind.  The 
north  may  also  be  found  by  the  compass.  This  is  a  box  in  which  there  is  a 
little  needle  swinging  on  the  point  of  a  pin.  This  needle  always  points  to- 
ward the  north.  When  the  north  is  found  it  is  easy  to  find  the  south,  east 
or  west.  The  chief  points  of  the  compass  are :  north,  south,  east  and  west. 
Some  of  the  other  points  are  northeast,  northwest,  southeast  and  southwest. 
The  children  should  then  determine  the  directions  in  their  own  classroom. 

C.  Distances. 

The  children  should  have  drill  in  distances  by  telling  the  distance  in 
miles  to  familiar  places.  Then,  taking  twenty  blocks  to  a  mile  they  can  de- 
termine approximately  how  nearly  correct  their  conjectures  have  been. 

D.  Experiments. 

1.  Free  sing. 

Place  two  bottles  of  water,  one  uncovered  and  the  other  tightly 
corked,  where  they  can  freeze.     Notice  what  happens.     Why? 

2.  Melting. 

.  The  frozen  bottle  of  water  may  then  be  placed  where  it  can  melt. 

^,     /  The  level  of  the  water  will  be  found  to  be  lowered  as  the  water  con- 
tracts in  melting.  if{.^l{ 

3.  Evaporation. 

If  the  bottle  of  water  is  placed  in  the  sun  for  a  few  days,  some  of 
it  will  disappear.  This  is  caused  by  evaporation.  Heat  aids  evapora- 
tion, but  is  not  necessary  to  it.  This  can  be  shown  by  placing  a  saucer 
of  water  on  the  radiator,  one  on  the  window  sill  and  one  in  a  cool  place. 
The  one  in  the  cool  place  will  evaporate,  but  very  slowly.  Clothes  are 
^.^  hung  upon  the  line  wet  and  brought  in  dry.  This _.is., another  example 
of  evaporation.  ...  ./      ... 
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Oral  and  Written  Compositions  Based 
Upon  Music  and  Musicians 

By  Elizabeth  Buchenholz. 

The  following  information,  in  the  form  of  compositions,  may  be 
found  useful  in  schools  that  pay  particular  attention  to  music.  Where 
the  Victrola,  pianola,  or  other  aids  to  the  production  of  music  are  in  use, 
children  may  quickly  acquire  familiarity  with  good  music.  Their  interest 
in  composers,  operas,  etc.,  is  easily  aroused,  and  should  be  fostered. 

Opera. 

An  opera  is  a  story  told  through  music.  The  theme  of  the  story 
is  illustrated  by  the  character  of  the  music.  Instead  of  speaking,  the 
characters  sing  their  parts.  Action  and  gesture  help  to  illustrate  the 
singing. 

The  orchestra  furnishes  the  accompaniment.  In  many  operas  the 
orchestra  plays  an  overture  before  the  beginning  of  the  story.  The 
overture  gives,  in  music,  a  short  outline  of  the  opera.  It  is  like  the  in- 
troduction to  a  book. 

The  Orchestra. 

An  orchestra  is  a  band  of  musicians  who  perform  on  a  number  of 
instruments  of  different  classes.  The  wood  instruments  are  one  class. 
These  are  the  flute,  the  oboe,  the  clarinet  and  the  bassoon.  Another  class 
includes  the  brass  instruments.  These  are  the  horn,  trumpet  and  trom- 
bone. The  percussions  are  the  drum,  triangle  and  cymbals.  The  most 
important  of  all  are  the  string  instruments.  They  are  the  violin,  viola, 
violincello  and  double  bass. 

Voices. 

The  women's  voices  heard  in  opera  are  the  soprano,  alto  and  con- 
tralto. Tenor,  baritone  and  bass  parts  are  sung  by  men.  If  two  voices 
o(  different  pitch  sing  together,  we  call  that  a  duet.  If  three  sing  to- 
gether it  is  a  trio.  If  four  sing  together  it  is  called  a  quartet,  and  if 
<ix,  it  is  called  a  sextet.  All  these  forms  we  find  in  the  opera.  There  is 
a  famous  quartet  in  the  opera  Rigoletto,  and  a  famous  sextet  in  the  opera 
Lucin  di  Lammermoor. 

The  Libretto. 

The  libretto  is  a  book  which  contains  the  story  of  the  opera.    Some- 
times the  principal  airs  sung  in  the  opera  are  also  given  in  the  book. 
Each  character  or  idea  in  the  opera  has  its  own  aria  or  motif. 

Motifs. 

A  motif  in  music  is  an  entire  melody  associated  with  some  special 
character  or  idea.    It  is  a  group  of  from  two  to  a  dozen  tones  which  have 
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a  distinction  of  their  own,  so  that  one  motif  cannot  easily  be  confused 
with  another.  In  Wagner's  opera  of  Lohengrin,  by  hearing  the  different 
motifs,  we  know  what  character  or  idea  the  music  wishes  to  bring  to 
our  attention.  In  this  opera  there  are  motifs  for  the  swan,  for  Lohen- 
grin, for  Elsa,  and  for  each  character  throughout  the  opera.  When  we 
hear  the  respective  motifs  sounded  by  the  orchestra,  we  are  prepared 
for  the  character  or  idea  to  be  brought  to  our  notice. 

Wagner. 

Riciiard  \Vagner  was  a  great  composer.  He  was  born  in  Leipsic 
in  1813.  He  thought  the  German  peoples  should  have  an  opera  of  their 
own.  German  legends  should  furnish  the  libretto.  The  music  should 
express  the  feeling  of  the  story.  The  king  of  Bavaria  helped  him  to 
carry  out  these  ideas. 

Some  of  his  principal  works  are:  The  Nibelungen  Ring,  The  Flying 
Dutchman,  Tannhauscr,  Lohengrin,  and  Die  Meistersinger.  Wagner  died 
in  Venice  in  his  seventieth  year, 

Lohengrin. 

Henry  I,  King  of  Germany,  arrived  at  Antwerp  to  assist  in  putting 
down  a  rebellion.  He  found  the  duchy  of  Brabant  in  confusion.  Fred- 
erick, Count  of  Telramund,  had  accused  his  ward  Elsa  of  the  murder 
of  her  brother  Godfrey.  Elsa  declared  her  innocence.  The  case  was 
to  be  tried  by  combat  between  Frederick  and  any  champion  who  would 
appear  for  Elsa.  A  knight  suddenly  appeared  upon  the  river  in  a  boat 
drawn  by  a  swan.  He  fought  Frederick,  who  was  overcome  and  deprived 
of  his  lands  and  title. 

As  a  reward,  Elsa  was  to  marry  the  knight.  First  she  promised 
never  to  ask  his  name  or  whence  he  came. 

Frederick  and  his  wife  Ortrud  plotted  to  recover  their  lost  honors. 
Ortrud  coaxed  Elsa  to  ask  the  knight  the  forbidden  questions.  Fred- 
erick declared  the  knight  to  be  a  sorcerer  who  had  gained  his  victory 
unfairly. 

The  marriage  between  Elsa  and  the  knight  took  place.  At  this 
time  Elsa  asked  her  husband  the  fatal  questions.  Just  then  Frederick 
entered  and  the  knight  slew  him  in  self-defense.  Then,  in  the  presence 
of  the  king,  he  answered  Lisa's  questions.  He  Avas  the  son  of  Parsifal, 
keeper  of  the  Holy  Grail.  His  name  was  Lohengrin.  His  power  was 
given  him  by  the  Grail.  When  his  secret  was  known  he  must  leave 
Brabant.  The  swan  came  to  bear  him  away.  Lohengrin  took  a  golden 
chain  from  its  neck,  and  the  swan  changed  into  Godfrey,  who  had  been 
enchanted  by  the  sorceress,  Ortrud.  Godfrey  was  declared  Duke  of 
Brabant.  Lohengrin  departed,  leaving  Elsa,  the  king  and  the  people 
full  of  sorrow. 
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Parsifal. 

One  of  Wagner's  greatest  operas  is  Parsifal.  It  reminds  us  of  King 
Arthur  and  his  knights. 

Parsifal  is  a  story  of  the  Holy  Grail.  The  Grail  was  guarded  in  a 
strong  castle  by  a  number  of  knights  governed  by  Amfortas.  It  could 
be  seen  only  by  those  whose  souls  were  pure.  Amfortas  had  sinned, 
therefore  he  could  not  see  it. 

Parsifal,  a  young  man  in  search  of  adventure,  arrived  at  the  castle 
of  the  knights.  Klingsor,  a  magician,  tried  to  make  him  sin.  He  sent 
Kundry,  a  wicked  woman,  to  tempt  him.  Parsifal  had  a  strong  spirit. 
He  kept  away  from  evil.  "His  strength  was  as  the  strength  of  ten 
because  his  heart  was  pure." 

In  the  end,  Klingsor  and  Kundry  were  defeated.  Parsifal  secured 
a  wonderful  lance  which  healed  the  wound  of  the  king,  Amfortas. 
Parsifal  then  saw  the  Grail.  He  took  the  place  of  Amfortas  as  its 
guardian  and  as  the  ruler  of  the  knights. 

Tannhauser. 

TaniiJiaiiser,  another  of  Wagner's  operas,  is  the  story  of  a  knight 
who  was  charmed  by  Venus  and  her  nymphs.  He  is  with  them  in  their 
dwelling  place  in  a  dreary  mountain. 

A  chorus  of  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Rome,  passes  the  mountain, 
and  Tannhauser  is  moved  to  repentance.  He  returns  to  the  court  of 
the  Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  where  his  beloved,  Elizabeth,  welcomes 
him.  He,  however,  boasts  of  the  charms  of  Venus,  and  is  banished  from 
the  court.  He  seeks  forgiveness  in  Rome.  Elizabeth  prays  for  him. 
When  the  pilgrims  return,  and  she  does  not  see  Tannhauser  among  the 
number,  she  dies  of  grief. 

Tannhauser  returns  from  Rome,  still  unpardoned,  and  is  about  to 
return  to  the  enchanted  mountain  when  Wolfram,  his  friend,  reminds 
him  of  Elizabeth.  Just  then  her  funeral  procession  passes,  and  Tann- 
hauser falls  dead  by  her  bier.  His  pilgrim's  staff  is  seen  to  blossom. 
This  is  a  sign  that  his  earthly  sins  have  been  forgiven. 

The  Flying  Dutchman. 

The  Flying  Dutchman  is  the  legend  of  a  man  condemned  to  sail 
the  seas  forever,  unless  he  should  find  a  woman  "faithful  unto  death." 
Senta,  a  maiden,  who  knows  about  his  wanderings  and  fate,  sees  his 
picture  and  falls  in  love  with  him.  Vanderdecken,  the  Flying  Dutchman, 
at  last  meets  her.  He  believes  her  to  be  true  to  her  lover  Erik,  whom 
she  no  longer  loves,  and  so  he  sails  away  without  her.  Then  Senta  throws 
herself  into  the  sea.  She  is  "faithful  unto  death,"  and  the  Flying  Dutch- 
man is  released  from  his  fate.    He  hastens  to  join  Senta  in  the  sea. 

This  is  one  of  the  operas  composed  by  Richard  Wagner. 
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Verdi. 

Guiseppe  Verdi,  an  Italian  composer,  was  born  in  Parma,  Italy,  in 
October,  1814,  His  father  was  too  poor  to  give  him  a  musical  education, 
but  he  was  aided  in  his  career  by  a  rich  man.  Some  of  his  principal 
operas  are  Rigoletto,  11  Trovafore,  La  Traviata,  and  Aida.  Verdi  died  at 
the  age  of  87. 

Aida. 

Aida,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Ethiopia,  was  made  captive  by 
the  Egyptians.  She  fell  in  love  with  Radames,  a  young  Egyptian  war- 
rior.    Amneris,  the  daughter  of  the  Egyptian  king,  loved  him  also. 

Radames  led  an  expedition  against  Ethiopia.  He  returned  vic- 
torious. Among  his  prisoners  was  Aida's  father.  Radames  begged  the 
king  to  free  the  captives.    The  king  freed  all  but  Aida  and  her  father. 

Aida  then  begged  Radames  to  flee  with  her  and  her  father.  They 
were  about  to  take  flight  when  they  were  discovered.  Radames  was 
cast  into  a  dungeon.  As  the  door  is  about  to  be  sealed  he  discovered 
that  Aida  was  with  him.    The  lovers  died  together. 

The  opera  which  tells  this  story  was  composed  by  Guiseppe  Verdi. 

Il  Trovatore. 

The  father  of  Count  de  Luna  burned  the  mother  of  Azucena,  an 
old  gypsy,  because  he  thought  her  to  be  a  witch.  In  order  to  revenge 
her  mother's  death,  Azucena  stole  the  Count's  younger  brother  and 
brought  him  up  as  her  son,  naming  him  Manrico. 

Manrico  became  a  troubadour,  or  minstrel.  He  gained  the  love  of 
Leonora.  Leonora  was  also  beloved  by  the  Count.  Manrico  and  the 
Count  met  at  Leonora's  house.  A  duel  was  fought  between  them.  Man- 
rico was  wounded  and  the  gypsies  cared  for  him. 

He  learned  that  Leonora  was  to  enter  a  convent.  He  hastened  to 
her.  He  conquered  the  Count,  and  carried  Leonora  away  with  him. 
When  Manrico  and  Leonora  were  about  to  be  married  Manrico  learned 
that  Azucena  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Count,  and  was  about  to 
be  burned.  He  attempted  to  rescue  her,  but  was  captured.  Leonora 
then  offered  to  marry  the  Count  if  he  would  release  Manrico.  She  took 
poison  before  her  wedding.  Then  the  Count  sent  Manrico  to  the  scaf- 
fold, and  after  Manrico's  death,  Azucena  told  the  Count  that  Manrico 
was  his  brother. 

Era  Diavolo. 

Daniel  Auber  composed  Fra  Diavolo. 

Era  Diavolo  was  a  bandit  who  had  many  romantic  and  daring  ad- 
ventures. He  follows  Lord  Allcash  and  his  wife,  English  tourists,  to 
an  inn.  The  innkeeper,  Muller,  has  a  daughter,  Zerlina,  who  is  beloved 
by  a  young  soldier,  Lorenzo.    Lorenzo  is  pursuing  Fra  Diavolo. 

Fra  Diavolo  and  his  bandits  are  at  the  inn  disguised.    Wishing  to 
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secure  some  jewels,  they  hide  in  a  closet  in  Zerlina's  room.     She  dis- 
covers them  and  arouses  the  house,  but  Fra  Diavolo  escapes. 

Fra  Diavolo  is  finally  overcome  by  Lorenzo  and  his  men  in  a  moun- 
tain pass.  Zerlina  and  Lorenzo  married,  and  let  us  hope  they  lived 
happily  ever  after. 

Haensel  and  Gretel. 

Haensel  and  Gretel,  two  children  of  a  broom-maker  and  his  wife, 
were  sent  by  their  mother  with  a  large  basket,  to  gather  strawberries. 
The  mother  was  angry,  because  the  children  had  been  playing  instead 
of  doing  their  work  in  the  house.  She  warned  them  not  to  return  until 
the  basket  was  full.  The  father  came  home,  happy  because  he  had  sold 
all  his  brooms.  When  his  wife  told  him  where  the  children  had  gone, 
he  was  frightened.  He  was  afraid  the  witches  would  get  them.  The 
couple  hastened  to  the  woods  to  seek  the  little  ones. 

Haensel  and  Gretel  gathered  flowers  and  ate  strawberries.  They 
were  very  happy,  but  when  evening  drew  near  they  discovered  that  they 
wer€  lost.  They  were  frightened,  but  soon  fell  asleep  and  dreamed  about 
beautiful  angels. 

When  they  awoke  they  saw  a  witch's  house  and  a  fence  of  ginger- 
bread figures.  The  children  nibbled  at  the  candy  house  and  the  ginger- 
bread cakes.  Then  the  witch  came  out  and  cast  a  spell  over  both  chil- 
dren. She  led  Haensel  to  a  cage  where  she  expected  to  fatten  him. 
Then  she  would  eat  him.  She  also  expected  to  eat  Gretel,  She  prepared 
the  fire  to  cook  the  children,  and  as  she  bent  down  to  look  into  the  oven, 
Gretel  and  Haensel,  who  had  escaped  from  his  cage,  pushed  the  witch 
into  the  oven.  Then  they  danced  about.  Suddenly  the  oven  fell,  and 
all  the  gingerbrc-J  figures  turned  into  little  boys  and  girls.  They 
dragged  a  large  gingerbread  witch  from  the  ruins.  Then  the  father  and 
mother  found  their  children,  and  all  were  happy. 

Haensel    and     Gretchel    and    Koeiiigskindcr   are    favorite   among   the   operas   of 
Humperdinck. 

KOENIGSKINDER. 

A  king's  daughter  was  kept  as  a  goosegirl  in  a  witch's  hut.  She 
was  found  there  by  a  prince,  who  wished  to  take  her  away,  but  the 
witch's  spell  was  too  strong.  The  prince  gave  the  maiden  a  crown, 
and  set  ofif  with  her  wreath  of  flowers. 

A  broommaker  and  a  woodchopper,  led  by  a  minstrel,  came  to  the 
witch's  hut.  Their  town,  Hellabrunn,  was  without  a  king,  and  they 
asked  the  witch  to  tell  them  who  their  king  would  be.  She  told  them 
that  the  first  to  enter  the  gates  of  the  village  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the 
day  of  the  Hella  Festival,  would  be  their  king. 

The  minstrel  saw  the  goosegirl  and  recognized  her  royal  blood. 
He  broke  the  magical  spell  and  took  her  away  with  him  to  the  village. 

The  prince,  in  order  to  learn  how  to  rule  his  people,  had  become  a 
swineherd  in  the  village  of  Hellabrunn.     He  was  accused  of  stealing, 
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and  was  about  to  be  taken  to  prison,  when  the  noon  hour  struck,  the 
gates  of  the  village  swung  open  to  admit  the  new  king.  The  goosegirl, 
wearing  her  crown  and  guiding  her  flock,  entered  with  the  minstrel. 
She  and  the  prince  embraced,  but  no  one  recognized  their  royalty 
except  the  minstrel  and  a  little  child.  They  were  driven  away,  the  witch 
was  burned,  and  the  minstrel  crippled. 

The  lovers  tried  to  find  the  prince's  home,  but  were  lost  in  a  snow- 
storm. They  died  after  having  eaten  of  a  loaf  poisoned  by  the  witch. 
A  bird  guided  some  children  to  their  resting  place.  The  minstrel  and 
the  children  sang  their  funeral  dirge. 


'& 


Cavalleria  Rusticana. 

It  was  Easter  in  a  country  village,  and  the  peasants  were  having  a 
happy  time. 

Mamma  Lucia  owned  the  village  tavern.  Her  son,  Turiddu,  had 
returned  from  the  wars,  and  had  become  the  favorite  of  the  village 
maidens.     Santuzza,  one  of  the  girls,  had  been  chosen  by  Turiddu. 

Before  Turiddu  had  left  for  the  wars  he  had  loved  Lola,  the  village 
belle.    Upon  his  return  he  found  her  married  to  Alfio,  the  village  carrier. 

He  met  Lola,  and  all  his  love  for  her  returned.  He  forgot  Santuzza, 
and  Lola  was  faithless  to  her  husband,  Alfio. 

Santuzza,  learning  of  her  lover's  deceit,  informs  Alfio  of  his  wife's 
faithlessness.  On  Easter  morning  Alfio  challenged  Turiddu  to  combat, 
Turiddu  accepts  unwillingly  and  full  of  repentance,  and  is  slain. 

This  opera  was  composed  by  Pietro  Mascagni. 

Beethoven. 

Ludwig  von  Beethoven  was  a  famous  musician,  born  in  Bonn,  Ger- 
many, in  1770.  At  the  early  age  of  four  he  was  forced  to  practise  several 
hours  a  day  upon  the  harpsichord.  This  instrument  was  used  before  the 
piano,  and  was  somewhat  like  it.  When  Beethoven  was  fourteen  he 
became  assistant  organist  to  the  court.  He  went  to  Vienna  a  few  years 
later,  and  studied  under  Mozart  and  Haydn,  who  were  famous  musicians 
of  that  period. 

Beethoven  became  very  renowned.  When  he  was  about  thirty  years 
of  age  he  grew  deaf,  and  thereafter  kept  to  himself  and  his  music.  He 
composed  all  styles  of  music,  but  his  symphonies  and  sonatas  are  the 
best  of  their  kind  ever  written.  The  most  famous  of  these  are  the 
Ninth  Symphony  and  the  Moonlight  Sonata. 

Beethoven  died  in  Vienna  in  1827. 

Mendelssohn. 

Felix  Bartholdy  Mendelssohn  was  a  famous  German  musician  aud 
composer.     He  was  born  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  on  February  3,  1809. 

When  less  than  six  years  of  age  Mendelssohn  played  with  remark- 
able skill  on  the  piano.     When  a  few  years  older  he  read  the  most  difii- 
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cult  music,  and  wrote  pieces  for  the  piano  and  violin.  Among  his 
principal  compositions  are :  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  the  oratorios  of 
Elijah  and  St.  Paul,  and  a  charming  collection  of  Songs  Without  Words. 
The  most  famous  one  of  these  is  the  Spring  Song.  Mendelssohn  died  in 
Leipzig  in  November,  1847. 

Handel, 

George  Friederich  Handel  was  born  in  Halle,  Germany,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1685.  His  parents  did  not  wish  him  to  be  a  musician.  He  was 
forbidden  to  touch  any  musical  instrument.  He  secretly  taught  liimself  to 
play  on  an  old  spinet,  an  instrument  like  the  piano. 

One  day  when  he  was  eight  years,  old,  Handel's  father  discovered 
him  playing  on  the  chapel  organ.  After  that  he  was  permitted  to  study 
music.  Handel  became  chapel  master  to  the  ruler  of  Hanover.  He  was 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  world's  musicians,  and  wrote  more  than  fifty 
operas.  He  also  set  to  music  stories  from  the  Bible.  These  are  called 
oratorios.  The  most  famous  are  the  Messiah,  Judas  Maccabaeus,  Israel  in 
Egypt,  and  Samson. 

Handel  died  in  London  at  the  age  of  74.  He  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

Mozart. 

Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  was  a  famous  German  composer.  He 
was  born  in  Salzburg,  Austria,  January  27,  1756.  When  four  years  of 
age  he  played  the  piano  with  ease,  and  composed  little  pieces  which  his 
father  wrote  down  for  him.  He  traveled  with  his  sister  and  father 
through  many  of  the  principal  cities  of  Europe.  When  he  was  twenty- 
four  3'ears  old  he  went  to  live  in  Vienna,  where  he  gave  music  lessons. 

The  Emperor,  Joseph  I,  liked  Mozart's  Italian  style  of  music,  but 
did  not  help  him  at  first.  Later,  however,  the  monarch  gave  Mozart 
the  position  of  composer  to  the  court.  He  wrote  many  operas,  among 
them  being:  The  Magic  Flute,  Don  Giovanni,  The  Marriage  of  Figaro.  His 
most  sublime  work  is  his  Requiem,  written  on  his  death-bed  and  later  played 
al  his  own  funeral.    Lie  died  in  Vienna  at  the  age  of  35. 

Franz  Liszt. 

■'it  i. 

Franz  Liszt,  an  Hungarian  pianist  and  composer,  was  born  near 
Oedenburg,  Hungary,  in  1811.  ,- 

At  the  age  of  six  he  began  his  musical  career.  After  three  years 
of  instruction  he  played  a  difficult  concerto  before  the  public.  He  re- 
ceived further  instruction  in  Vienna  for  six  years.  In  \S23  he  went  to 
Paris.  He  could  not  enter  the  Paris  Conservatory,  for  its  rules  excluded 
foreigners.  After  his  father's  death  he  settled  in  Paris  as  a  teacher.  He 
was  made  concert-master  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weiman  in  1849.- 

He  was  a  remarkable  performer  upon  the  piano,  and  his  work  as  a 
composer  showed  his  creative  power.  He  was  a  friend  of  Wagner's  and 
produced  many  of  his  operas. 
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The  Memorizing  of  Selections  from  Literature 

Grade  4A 

By  Lydia  a.  Miller,  Principal  of  P.  S.  150,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
(Continued  from  December,  191 1,  Monographs.) 

Prose. 

"I  like  books.  I  was  born  and  bred  among  them  and  have  the  easy 
feeling  when  I  am  in  their  presence  that  a  stable  boy  has  among  horses." — 
O.  W.  Holmes. 

This  is  very  simple  to  learn,  and  can  be  easily  used  as  a  model  by  the 
pupils  to  express  their  pleasure  in  certain  things. 

Imitation:  I  like  arm  chairs.  I  have  always  had  an  arm  chair  in  my 
home  and  I  have  the  feeling  of  pleasure  when  I  sit  in  one  that  a  well-trained 
duckling  has  in  its  first  long  swim. 

Imitation  (negative  application)  :  I  do  not  like  parties.  I  have  never 
liked  them.  I  have  a  feeling  when  I  am  at  a  party  of  wishing  to  open  the 
window  and  thrust  my  head  out  to  see  what  I  am  missing  about  the  street 
news. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  the  above  may  be  carried  out  with  great  ease, 
and  much  enjoyment. 

"You  find  yourself  refreshed  by  the  presence  of  cheerful  people.  Why 
not  make  an  effort  to  confer  that  pleasure  on  others?  You  will  find  half 
the  battle  is  gained  if  you  never  allow  yourself  to  say  anything  gloomy." — 
Lydia  Maria  Child. 

This  selection  also  lends  itself  to  adaptation.  In  place  of  refreshed  and 
cheerful,  put  uplifted  and  ivise,  and  in  place  of  gloomy  put  foolish.  See  if 
it  sounds  sensible. 

Let  the  pupils  think  of  other  combinations.  This  is  profitable  and  really 
enjoyable  exercise. 

Grade    5A 

The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

The  desolation  of  the  Pilgrims  is  made  bearable  because  they  had  3 
purpose : 

What  sought  they  thus  afar  ? 

Bright  jewels  of  the  mine? 
The  wealth  of  seas,  the  spoils  of  war? 
They  sought  a  faith's  pure  shrine. 
And  so  they  patiently  bore  their  hard  lot. 

For  contrast  the  poem  Alexander  Selkirk  might  be  read  to  the  pupils. 
He  was  a  man  who,  through  shipwreck,  was  at  once  deprived  of  companion- 
ship and  of  power  to  do  his  will.  But  he  too  finds  "mercy  in  everything 
which  gives  even  affliction  a  grace  and  reconciles  man  to  his  lot." 
The  core  words  of  The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  are  readily  found. 
Stern  and  rockbound  coast,  zvood,  hand  of  exiles,  not  as  the  conqueror, 
not  as  the  Hying,  amidst  the  storm  they  sang,  men  with  hoary  heads,  woman's 
fearless  eye,  fiery  heart  of  youth,  what  sought  they,  zvealth,  a  faith's  pure 
shrine,  holy  ground,  left  unstained,  freedom  to  worship  God. 
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This  poem  might  be  used  as  the  subject  of  a  memorial  booklet.with 
illuminated  capitals  and  illustrations.  It  would  form  a  fitting  holiday  gift. 
When  a  child  finds  a  real  use  for  his  efforts  he  is  doubly  zealous.  It  is  often 
found  that  a  child  can  recite  a  poem  from  start  to  finish,  but  if  interrupted 
in  the  middle  must  go  back  to  the  beginning.  This  is  a  weakness,  and  can 
be  overcome  in  the  following  way : 

Game:  Pupil  says,  "I  am  thinking  of  the  stanza  beginning  Aye,  call, 
etc.,"  and  then  calls  upon  a  classmate  to  finish.  The  one  who  recites  cor- 
rectly is  then  called  upon  to  put  his  question,  and  so  on  until  all  the  stanzas 
have  been  recited. 

Drill :  Every  pupil  in  the  class  is  assigned  a  line  of  the  poem  about 
which  he  is  to  ask  a  question  which  will  require  as  answer  the  exact  words 
of  the  line;  e.  g. :  What  question  does  the  poem  ask  about  seeking?  "What 
sought  they  thus  far?"  What  does  the  poet  think  the  land  of  the  Pilgrims 
should  be  called?  Aye,  call  it  holy  ground.  What  line  describes  the 
appearance  of  the  country  which  the  Pilgrims  found?  ''On  a  stern  and 
rockbound  coast."  This  drill  should  draw  upon  the  child's  ability  to  formu- 
late questions  clearly  and  to  the  point. 

Patriotic  selections. 

These  should  be  carefully  reviewed.  In  a  certain  school,  industry  in 
this  direction  was  engendered  because  the  principal  had  the  national  songs 
recited  by  classes  in  the  assemblies.  As  no  class  wished  to  appear  foolish 
or  laggard,  a  great  deal  of  careful  work  was  done. 

The  class  may  be  divided  up  into  five  sections,  each  with  a  leader  who 
is  an  excellent  reader.  He  must  drill  his  corps  on  each  of  the  five  selections 
till  they  are  letter  perfect.  On  an  appointed  day  the  five  in  each  section 
recite  in  concert  the  poem  the  teacher  selects  for  recitation.  She  and  two 
pupils  selected  by  the  class  who  do  not  recite  are  the  judges.  The  section 
winning  the  greatest  number  of  times  (for  these  contests  will  be  held  fre- 
quently) is  to  be  suitably  rewarded  with  school  honors,  and  may  entertain 
at  the  assembly  (with  the  principal's  consent).  In  this  simple  way  the 
patriotic  songs  are  kept  in  memory,  and  little  time  is  taken  from  other  work 
for  rehearsing  them. 

Prose. 

"What  are  most  wanted  in  this  world  are  people  who  will  mind  their 
own  business ;  all  the  devices,  inventions,  contrivances  you  can  shake  a  stick 
at  won't  insure  safety ;  the  real  need  is  automatic  obedience ;  patient  honesty ; 
non-combustible  brains;  high-proof  character.  Men  that  can  furnish  these 
are  in  demand.  Be  sure  whatever  your  disadvantage,  however  humble  your 
present  position,  your  services  will  not  long  go  begging  if  you  have  that 
one  quality  of  minding  your  own  business." — Wolstan  Dixey. 

In  the  5A  class  are  boys  who  have  not  yet  found  themselves ;  also  girls. 
Here  many  who  have  been  bowled  along  with  the  crowd  suddenly  sink  to 
incompetency,  because  of  past  mistakes.  The  work  of  the  higher  grade  is 
a  vast  sea  of  unconquei'able  difficulties.  Hence  difficulty  of  control.  Hence 
mischief  and  meddlesomeness.  So  here  is  a  timely  place  to  insert  a  prose 
selection  that  will  be  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  the  stumbler  who  wants  a 
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work  certificate.  For  a  boy  to  be  able  to  learn  this  verbatim,  and  to  feel  its 
worth  is  a  great  gain  to  him. 

As  the  twelve-year-old  leans  to  mechanics  he  will  understand  devices, 
inventions,  contrivances.  It  might  be  well  to  have  him  manufacture  these. 
Let  him  think  out  a  device  for  remembering  that  he  has  home  lessons — a 
badge  or  button  with  "home  business"  neatly  printed  on  it.  Lt  him  invent 
a  portfolio  that  will  hold  his  papers,  and  prevent  stretching  the  binding  of 
his  books.  Let  him  study  out  a  contrivance  for  holding  his  books  together 
without  maltreating  them.  Let  him  secure  facts  of  public  officers  dismissed 
for  incompetency.  He  must  understand  automatic  obedience,  because  he 
needs  to  act  it;  non-combustible  brains  may  be  explained  to  him  by  reference 
to  his  own  occasional  brain-storms ;  evidence  of  high-proof  character  must 
of  course  be  the  best  reference  to  a  prospective  employer. 

Have  the  pupils  change  the  paragraph  so  that  it  becomes  a  soliloquy: 
What  (I)  most  (want  to  be)  in  this  world  is  a  (person)  who  will  mind 
(his)  own  business.  All  the  devices,  etc.,  (I)  can  shake  a  stick  at  won't 
insure  (my)  safety,  etc.,  etc.  This  is  not  a  symphony,  but  it  might  with 
profit  be  printed  on  cards  and  kept  in  his  pocket  by  every  5A  boy. 


Grade    5B 

Barbara  Frietchie. 
A  shade  of  sadness,  a  blush  of  shame, 
Over  the  face  of  the  leader  came ; 
The  nobler  nature  within  him  stirred 

To  life  at  that  woman's  deed  and  word. 

*  *       * 

All  day  long  that  free  flag  tost 
Over  the  heads  of  the  rebel  host, 
Ever  its  torn  folds. rose  and  fell 
On  the  loyal  winds  that  loved  it  well, 
And  through  the  hill  gaps  sunset  light 

Shone  over  it  with  a  warm  good  night. 

*  *       * 

Over  Barbara  Frietchie's  grave 
Flags  of  freedom  and  union  wave! 
Peace  and  order  and  beauty  draw 
Round  thy  symbol  of  light  and  law; 
And  ever  the  stars  above  look  down 
On  thy  stars  below  in  Frederick  town. 
I  have  selected  the  difficult  part  of  the  poem  to  discuss. 
Before  the  poem  is  read  perhaps  a  short  account  of  the  civil  dissensions 
of  the  times  will  help  to  make  the  poem  interesting. 

Then  it  should  be  read  several  times  by  the  teacher,  as  dramatically  as 
possible.  She  must  assume  profound  interest  in  Barbara  Frietchie,  no 
matter  what  she  may  think.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  the  sequence  of  the  lines 
quoted  in  the  child's  mind  because  there  is  less  of  the  narrative  than  in 
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poems  previously  learned.     The  help  of  first  words  will  greatly  expedite 
the    recall : 

A  shade    

Over    

The  nobler  nature 

To   life    

All  day   

Over    

Fver etc.,  etc. 

That  "peace  and  order  and  beauty  draw 
Round  thy  symbol  of  life  and  law" 
has  been  realized.    Much  attention  must  also  be  given  to  the  interpretation 
and  pauses  of  the  lines,  so  that  the  lines  shall  not  be  sung,  but  truly  recited. 

The  drill  which  applies  to  5A  poems  might  effectively  be  used  here. 
The  questions  might  require  a  couplet  as  an  answer.  "Where  are  the 
'clustered  spires  of  Frederick  town'?"  will  require  an  answer  of  four  lines. 

"What  are  round  about  them  and  how  did  they  seem  to  the  'famished 
rebel  horde'  ?"     Eight  lines  must  be  given  to  complete  the  sense. 

"Describe  the  forty  flags  and  what  became  of  them."     (Four  lines.) 

"Who  rose  and  how  was  she  bowed?"     (Couplet.) 

"How  brave  was  she  and  what  did  she  dare  do?"     (Couplet.) 

"Where  did  she  set  the  flag  to  show  her  loyalty?"  etc.,  etc. 

To  adequately  prepare  good  questions  pupils  must  have  much  time  for 
study. 

When  the  questions  are  prepared  let  a  fair  division  be  made,  and  one- 
half  question  the  other  half,  covering  half  the  poem.  For  the  second  half 
let  the  questioners  be  questioned  and  let  the  teacher  and  two  pupils  who 
have  not  taken  part  judge  of  the  comparative  merit  of  both  sides,  and  reward 
with  honors  the  winning  side. 

This  poem  is  excellently  adapted  to  recitation  from  the  platform  while 
certain  children  act  the  story  in  pantomime.  It  can  also  be  dramatized.  Let 
the  reading  desk  be  the  attic  window.  Let  the  rebels  march  in  solemn  file, 
below  the  platform.    Let  Barbara  hold  up  with  trembling  hand  the  flag,  etc. 

When  it  is  recited  in  class  let  it  be  done  as  dramatically  as  possible, 
the  general's  voice  deep,  the  old  woman's  quaking.  Let  the  feeling  parts 
be  recited  softly.  '-^--^ 

rr:s   As  in  lower  grades  the  phrasing  and  the  vocabulary  of  the  poem 
should  be  kept  on  the  blackboard  and  made  use  of  in  the  class  conversation. 

Prose. 

"The  great  gulf  between  the  savage  and  the  civilized  man  is  spanned 
by  the  seven  hand  tools — the  ax,  the  saw,  the  plane,  the  hammer,  the  square, 
the   chisel   and   the  file."  Chas.   H.    Hain. 

"It  is  only  in  some  corner  of  the  brain  which  we  leave  empty  that  Vice 
can  obtain  a  lodging.  When  he  knocks  at  your  door  be  able  to  say.  No 
room  for  your  lordship,  pass  on."  Bulwer  Lytton. 

The  first  quotation  is  very  simple  and  can  be  readily  learned.  It  should 
serve,  however,  to  furnish  material  for  investigation.    When  was  each  im- 
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plement  first  used,  by  whom  and  how  perfected.  It  may  then  serve  as  the 
subject  of  a  composition  in  which  savagery  and  civiHzation  are  to  be  ex- 
plained, and  interesting  facts  about  the  implements  told.  This  must  be  an 
illustrated  composition,  every  one  of  the  instruments  spoken  of  being  easy 
to  sketch. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  second  quotation,  that  it  may  be  the 
nucleus  of  a  chain  of  anecdotes  found  by  the  pupils,  corroborating  the  truth 
of  the  statement.  "Little  weaknesses  of  balanced  minds"  might  be  the 
title. 

It  seems  fitting  that  in  this  grade  there  be  a  grand  review  of  the  poets 
whose  poems  have  been  studied.  Assign  to  each  pupil  one  author  to  study. 
Have  the  pictures  and  birthplaces  if  possible.  The  patriotic  songs  and  the 
prose  selections  must  not  be  forgotten.  A  note  book  of  authors  may  be 
begun  to  be  carried  on  to  higher  grades.  It  will  contain  sketches  of  authors, 
portraits,  and  one  or  more  poems  under  each  poet  or  author. 

Grade    OA 

Abou  Ben  Adhem. 
Abou  Ben  Adhem  (may  his  tribe  increase!) 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of  peace 
And  saw  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room, 
Making  it  rich,  like  a  lily  in  bloom. 
An  angel  writing  in  a  book  of  gold ; — 
Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold, 
And  to  the  Presence  in  the  room  he  said, 
"What  writest  thou  ?" — the  vision  raised  its  head. 
And,  with  a  look  made  of  all  sweet  accord, 
Answered,  "The  names  of  those  who  love  the  Lord." 
"And  is  mine  one?"  said  Abou.    "Nay,  not  so," 
Replied  the  Angel.     Abou  spoke  more  low. 
But  cheerily  still,  and  said,  "I  pray  thee  then. 
Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellowmen." 
The  angel  wrote  and  vanished.     The  next  night 
It  came  again,  with  great  awakening  light, 
And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had  blest, 
And  lo,  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest! 
6A.     Abou  Ben  Adhem,  a  poem  whose  lesson  is  not  only  the  brother- 
hood feeling  but  also  humility.     This  poem  is  certainly  worth  study  and 
may  be  learned  through  dramatization,  one  child  acting  as  "prologue"  to 
recite  the  descriptive  parts  while  the  angel  and  the  philanthropist  are  inter- 
preted by  others.    It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  every  pupil  should  have 
an  opportunity  in  dramatization  whether  he  does  well  or  not.    It  will  give 
him  confidence. 

The  Minstrel  Boy. 
f-'.^.  The  minstrel  boy  to  the  war  has  gone, 

In  the  ranks  of  death  you'll  find  him ; 
His  father's  sword  he  has  girded  on, 
And  his  wild  harp  slung  behind  him. 
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"Land  of  song!"  said  the  warrior  bard, 
"Though  all  the  world  betrays  thee, 
One  sword  at  least  thy  rights  shall  guard, 
One  faithful  harp  shall  praise  thee." 
Procedure : 

Introduce  the  subject  of  the  poem  by  telling  briefly  what  a  minstrel 
was ;  why  a  minstrel  was  welcome  everywhere. 

Then  read  the  poem  very  feelingly.  Find  if  any  get  the  meaning  with- 
out explanation.  It  is  better  so,  for  when  a  poem  is  understood  without 
analysis  it  keeps  its  intangible,  unexplainable  individuality  and  beauty. 

Then  it  is  most  fitting  that  it  should  be  learned  to  its  melody.  Very 
effective  rendering  is  to  have  one  pupil  recite  while  the  class  hums  the 
melody. 

Questions  requiring  lines  of  poem  as  answer : 

Where  has  the  minstrel  boy  gone? 

In  what  ranks  will  you  find  him? 

Whose  sword  has  he  girded  on? 

And  what  was  slung  behind  him? 

What  did  the  warrior  bard  call  on? 

What  did  he  say  of  all  the  world? 

What  does  he  say  will  praise  it? 

One  faithful  harp  shall  praise  thee,  etc.,  etc. 

Application :  Please  go  down  stairs  and  tell  Miss  A.  that  her  request 
for  my  pictures  of  Ireland  shall  be  remembered.  I  will  bring  them  to- 
morrow.    How  are  you  going  to  say  this? 

Miss  A,  Miss  B.  says  that  your  request  for  her  pictures  of  Ireland  will 
be  remembered.     She  will  bring  them  here  to-morrow. 


The  Destruction  of  Sennacherib. 

Stanza  2. 

Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  summer  is  green, 
That  host  with  their  banners  at  sunset  were  seen. 
Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  autumn  had  blown, 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  withered  and  strown. 
Children  are  often  at  a  loss  for  comparison  when  thd^  relate  an  exciting 
circumstance. 

A  great  number  may  be  given  them :  as  white  as  snow,  as  round  as  a 
wheel,  as  deep  as  a  zvell,  as  tall  as  a  house,  like  an  army,  like  a  lion,  like  a 
lamb,  like  daisies  in  a  field,  like  autumn  leaves. 

Then  plan  to  have  suggestions  for  comparison :    frightened  girl's  face, 
full  moon,  thoughtful  eyes,  giraffe,  boys  from  school,  the  angry  man,  the 
interested  mischief-maker,  the  bright  stars,  the  slain  in  battle. 
Fit  the  two  that  agree. 
Further  application : 

Description  of  a  house  before  and  after  a  fire. 
Description  of  a  Thanksgiving  feast  before  and  after. 
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The  First  Snowfall. 

The   snow   had   begun   in   the   gloaming, 

And  busily  all  the  night, 
Had  been  heaping  field  and  highway 

With  a  silence  deep  and  white. 
Every  pine  and  fir  and  hemlock, 

Wore  ermine  too  dear  for  an  earl, 
And  the  poorest  twig  on  the  elm  tree 
Was  ridged  inch  deep  in  pearl. 
This  poem  should  be  studied  on  a  day  when  the  snow  has  been  falling 
so  that  it  remains.     Then  the  poet's  description  can  be  better  interpreted 
and  more  happily  verified. 

As  in  The  Minstrel  Boy  and  Aboti  Ben  Adhem,  in  fact  any  beautiful 
poem,  there  should  be  only  enough  explanation  to  clear  up  the  meaning ; 
the  gossamer  touch  of  the  beautiful  poet  mind  must  not  be  destroyed.  A 
feeling  for  beautiful  things  must  come  through  education  and  through 
frequent  contact. 

Let  gloaming  be  called  twilight;  ermine,  zvhife  fur;  earl,  a  great  tnan; 
say  nothing  about  "ridged  inch  deep  in  pearl,  that  must  be  seen.  To  explain 
it  would  spoil  it.  Carrara  is  white  marble ;  chantecler  should  not  need  ex- 
plaining because  the  word  crow  immediately  follows. 

The  pathos  of  this  poem,  the  little  mound  in  sweet  Auburn,  the  question 
of  the  little  daughter,  about  who  makes  the  snow,  the  father's  answer  that 
it  is  "The  Good  All-Father,"  and  the  kiss  given  the  little  girl  for  her  dead 
sister  under  the  snow, — must  be  brought  out  by  the  teacher's  reading. 
Application :   Comparisons  as  in  The  Destruction  of  Sennacherib. 

Orpheus  With  His  Lute. 

Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees. 

And  the  mountain  tops  that  freeze, 

Bow  themselves  when  he  did  sing; 

To  his  music  plants  and  flowers 

Ever  sprung,  as  sun  and  showers 

There  had  made  a  lasting  spring. 
*       *       * 

In  sweet  music  is  such  art. 
Killing  care  and  grief  of  heart 

Fall  asleep,  or,  hearing,  die. 

*       *       * 

Give  a  copy  to  each  pupil  because  of  difficult  construction. 

This  poem  is  excellent  for  testing  the  pupil's  power  of  interpretation, 
or  rather  skill  in  understanding  transposed  grammatical  construction. 

"As  sun  and  flowers  there  had  made  a  lasting  spring."  That  if  is  left 
out,  and  there  belongs  to  made  will  probably  be  elicited  after  a  little  thought 
and  study.  Again,  "In  sweet  music  is  such  art,  killing  care  and  grief  of 
heart  fall  asleep,"  the  word  there  must  be  supplied  after  music  and  that 
before  killing. 

This  poem  should  be  illustrated  as  Ariel's  Song  (2B)  and  no  doubt 
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the  teacher  can  find  an  appropriate  model  for  the  children  to  have  as  guide 
in  developing  their  own  conceptions.  It  would  be  well  to  let  them  test 
their  own  ability  before  they  see  the  model. 

This  may  also  be  used  as  the  foundation  of  an  original  composition, 
"The  Fairy  and  her  Wand" ;  the  "Artist  and  his  Brush" ;  "Jack  Frost  and  his 
Ice  Pencil";  etc. 

While  we  may  not  have  poetical  geniuses  in  our  schools,  the  children 
should  not  get  the  impression  that  they  may  not  try  to  write  verse.  A 
teacher  who  puts  confidence  in  her  pupils  will  be  surprised  at  the  results. 
But  even  one  grain  of  wheat  in  a  bushel  of  chaff  will  yield  more  wheat  if 
cultivated. 

Prose. 

"Reading  furnishes  the  mind  only  with  materials  for  knowledge ;  it  is 
thinking  makes  what  we  read  ours.  We  are  of  the  ruminating  kind,  and 
it  is  not  enough  to  cram  members  with  a  great  load  of  collections ;  unless 
we  chew  them  over  again  they  will  not  give  us  strength  and  nourishment." 

John  Locke. 

"Do  you  know  what  fairy  palaces  you  may  build  of  good  thoughts?" 

John  Ruskin. 

"The  greatest  homage  one  can  pay  to  truth  is  to  use  it." 

R.  W.  Emerson. 

The  children  may  not  see  it,  but  the  teacher  will  readily  note  that  all 
three  selections  given  above  emphasize  thought.  The  last  may  be  a  little 
removed  from  the  other  two,  but  it  is  akin. 

After  these  have  been  learned  the  pupil  may  be  asked  to  tell  what 
John  Locke  thinks  of  reading  and  of  thought. 

What  Ruskin  thinks  of  happiness  and  good  thoughts.  What  Emerson 
says  of  truth  in  thought. 

Grade    OB 

Old  Ironsides. 
Ay,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down, 

Long  has  it  waved  on  high, 
And  many  an  eye  has  danced  to  see 

That  banner  in  the  sky. 
Beneath  it  rung  the  battle  shout. 

And  burst  the  cannon's  roar ; 
The  meteor  of  the  ocean  air 

Shall  sweep  the  clouds  no  more. 
This  philippic  against  those  who  would  have  made  sacrilegious  use  of 
the  Old  Constitution  (Old  Ironsides)  saved  the  old  ship  of  many  successful 
battles.  Perhaps  some  time  one  of  our  geniuses  may  in  the  same  way  save 
to  our  descendants  relics  of  history.  They  are  rapidly  disappearing.  Per- 
haps some  boy  may  eloquently  plead  for  a  series  of  public  squares  marking 
the  approach  of  the  English  army  from  Flatlands  to  Brooklyn  on  th^:  e'v^ 
of  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  Aug.  27,  1776.  It  would  be  a  good  use  of 
talent. 

Old  Ironsides  is  full  of  words  in  common  usage,  uncommonly  used. 
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Tattered,  ensign,  high,  meteor,  ocean  air,  shall  sweep  the  clouds,  conquered 
knee,  harpies,  shall  pluck,  eagle  of  the  sea,  shattered  hidk,  her  grave,  holy 
flag. 

The  poet's  art  in  using  plain  words  to  express  profound  feeling  should 
be  shown  the  children,  and  they  should  be  made  to  feel  that  when  emotion 
is  strongest,  the  short,  simple  words  come  soonest.  We  are  very  apt  to 
suspect  of  insincerity  or  of  jesting  those  who  speak  of  "acquainting  us  with 
the  fact"  instead  of  "telling  us,"  or  of  "being  profoundly  serious"  instead 
of  "very  serious,"  or  of  "never  closing  their  eyes  all  night"  when  they  mean 
they  "haven't  slept." 

The  study  of  direct  speaking  should  have  begun  long  before  entrance 
to  the  6B  grade,  but  the  intelligence  of  pupils  in  such  grade  should  certainly 
be  called  upon  to  judge  of  the  adaptability  and  correctness  of  language.  So 
that  by  study  of  Old  Ironsides  a  6B  pupil  should  be  able  to  test  his  own 
language  where  he  is  moved  by  strong  feeling  to  see  if  it  is  simple,  direct  and 
at  the  same  time  pure. 

The  Builders. 

Let  us  do  our  work  as  well. 
Both  the  unseen  and  the  seen, 
Make  the   house  where  gods  may   dwell, 
Beautiful,  entire  and  clean. 
Else  our  lives  are  incomplete 

Standing  in  these  walls  of  time. 
Broken  stairways  where  the  feet 
Stumble  as  they  seek  to  climb. 
Our  children  know  the  works  of  Longfellow  best.    'Somehow  he  speaks 
of  things  that  are  of  common  interest,  and  in  language  that  is  simple  and 
direct. 

There  are  no  words  in  the  above  two  stanzas  that  need  explanation. 
A  teacher  should  have  a  very  fine  picture  of  a  cathedral,  and  also  some 
very  good  detail  pictures.    These  are  obtainable  at  small  cost. 

The  story  of  the  building  of  any  great  structure  should  be  discussed. 
The  architect  makes  the  plans. 
There  are  massive  parts,  ornamental  parts. 

Stone  is  used.    Every  piece  has  its  use.    It  may  also  serve  as  ornament. 
No  yawning  gaps. 

Unseen  parts  perfect  as  well  as  seen  parts. 

Comparison :    Cathedral,  architect,  massive  parts,  ornaments,  character, 
self  foundation,  knowledge  of  reading,  courtesy,  talents  for  music,  etc. 
Other  comparisons : 

The  miner  must  go  down  into  dark  places  to  bring  up  materials  for 
light  and  other  uses. 

Boy  or  girl  must  work  at  school  to  be  ready  to  earn  a  living  when  old 
enough. 

The  weaver  does  not  see  the  pattern  he  is  weaving,  must  place  ev^ry 
thread  as  he  is  directed  by  his  design. 

The  child  does  not  see  himself  growing,  but  others  will  see  and  admire 
if  the  threads  of  effort  have  gone  in  the  right  direction. 
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After  these  comparisons  and  discussions,  the  children  will  have  an 
added  pleasure  in  saying  this  poem.  They  will  think  it  whenever  they  see 
a  beautiful  building,  like  the  Institute  Museum  on  the  Parkway,  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Cathedral. 

Prose. 

'Ts  there  any  one  whose  life  is  likely  to  remind  us  more  forcibly  of 
the  sublimity  of  patience,  truth,  purity,  and  all  the  virtues  than  that  of 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow?"  Richard  Henry  Stoddard. 

This  might  very  well  be  made  a  declarative  sentence  and  speak  truth. 
Why  does  the  author  put  it  as  a  question?  This  is  food  for  thought  and 
for  discussion. 

Self-reliance. 

"Young  man,  you  are  the  architect  of  your  own  fortunes.  Rely  upon 
your  own  strength  of  body  and  soul.  Take  for  your  star  self-reliance. 
Energy,  invincible  determination  with  a  right  motive,  are  the  levers  that 
move  the  world.  Be  generous.  Make  money  and  do  good  with  it.  Love 
your  God  and  your  fellowmen.  Love  truth  and  virtue.  Love  your  country 
and  obey  its  laws."  President  Porter. 

This  is  convincing  Ejiglish  and  good  principle.  It  might  be  compared 
as  to  content  (of  course  not  as  to  style)  with  Longfellow's  Builders. 

Up  to  this  time  in  a  pupil's  career  he  or  she  has  had  no  choice  in  what 
has  been  studied.  The  teacher,  instructed  by  higher  authority,  has  chosen 
for  him  or  her.  The  pupils  are  now  self-respecting  and  self-directing 
enough  to  have  some  chance  in  what  they  would  like  to  learn.  They  may 
be  encouraged  to  bring  selections  which  they  would  like  to  memorize.  They 
can  then  be  persuaded  to  memorize  these  independently. 

The  following  exercise  is  a  great  aid  in  developing  attention  and 
memory : 

Each  pupil  in  class  is  told  a  week  beforehand  to  find  some  good  couplet, 
maxim,  or  beautiful  short  description.  Each  is  to  make  two  copies,  one  for 
the  teacher  and  one  to  use  in  class.  On  the  day  assigned,  these  couplets 
are  to  be  read,  slowly,  clearly,  with  meaning,  (Of  course  the  teacher  has 
seen  to  it  that  they  are  worth  consideration.)  When  read  once,  they  are 
to  be  written  by  the  pupils,  just  as  understood. 

Should  the  class  be  large,  let  the  exercise  cover  several  half  hours  in 
the  same  week.  The  papers  are  exchanged,  and  correct  copies  written  on 
the  board.  The  rating  is  to  be  either  right  or  zvrong,  and  after  the  exercise 
is  completed  account  may  be  taken.  From  the  results  the  teacher  will 
see  if  further  practice  in  this  respect  be  necessary. 

She  herself  could  write  the  selections,  have  them  folded,  laid  on  the 
desks  and  not  opened  till  the  pupil's  name  is  called.  There  are  many  other 
ways  whereby  this  test  can  be  perfectly  fair,  and  very  helpful. 

Grade    7A 

The  Finding  of  the  Lyre. 

1  There  lay  upon  the  ocean's  shore 

2  What  once  a  tortoise  served  to  cover; 
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3  A  year  and  more  with  rush  and  roar 

4  The  surf  had  rolled  it  over, 

5  Had  played  with  it  and  flung  it  by, 

6  As  wind  and  weather  might  decide  it; 

7  Then  tossed  it  high  where  sand-drfts  dry 

8  Cheap  burial  might  provide  it. 

9  It  rested  there  to  bleach  and  tan, 

10  The  rains  had  soaked,  the  suns  had  burned  it, 

11  With  many  a  ban  the  fisherman 

12  Had  stumbled  o'er  and  spurned  it. 

13  And  then  the  fisher-girl  would  stay 

14  Conjecturing  with  her  brother, 

15  How  in  their  play,  the  poor  estray 

16  Might  serve  some  use  or  other; 

17  So  there  it  lay,  through  wet  and  dry, 

18  As  empty  as  the  last  new  sonnet, 

19  Till  by  and  by  came  Mercury, 

20  And  having  mused  upon  it, 

21  "Why,  here,"  cried  he,  "the  thing  of  things, 

22  In  shape,  material,  dimensions  ! 

23  Give  it  but  strings,  and  lo!  it  sings 

24  A  wonderful  invention  !" 

25  So  said,  so  done ;  the  chords  he  strained, 

26  And  as  his  fingers  o'er  them  hovered, 

27  The  shell  disdained  a  soul  had  gained, 

28  The  lyre  had  been  discovered.  Lowell. 

A  lesson  in  observation  and  inventiveness,  the  language  simple,  the 
atmosphere  serene  and  cheerful,  this  is  a  good  model  for  telling  stories  and 
giving  descriptions. 

The  lines: 

"A  year  and  more  with  rush  and  roar 
The  surf  had  rolled  it  over,"  etc., 
are  very  plain  description  of  a  circumstance  that  any  New  York  child  can 
understand,  for  there  are  beaches  enough.  The  picture  in  the  boy's  mind 
of  the  spurning  fisherman,  the  playing  children  is  one  of  actual  experience. 
He,  too,  may  have  stumbled  over  just  such  a  shell.  Nor  does  he  find  it 
difficult  to  understand  that  this  poor  shell,  so  despised  and  unheeded,  may 
be  picked  up  by  a  genius  and  contrived  into  a  musical  instrument.  It  is  a 
genuine  story  to  him. 

An  exercise  that  will  probably  be  frought  with  much  future  good  to 
the  pupil  may  be :  Let  every  one  be  given  one  week  in  which  to  find  an 
instance  of  how  some  great  mind  found  use  for  and  adopted  material  looked 
upon  as  waste  or  useless.  The  rubbish  from  the  early  silk  factories  was 
discovered  to  be  capable  of  manufacture  into  beautiful  velvets  and  plushes 
The  oil  of  the  cotton  seed  is  now  a  valuable  commercial  product.  The  once 
useless  black  stone  found  in  Pennsylvania  now  heats  our  houses,  turns  our 
machinery,  lights  our  streets.     These  instances  are  to  be  given   in  class. 
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Let  the  pupil  give  the  source,  the  date,  and  story,  not  forgetting  to  name 
and  describe  the  hero  of  the  invention,  just  as  Lowell  describes  Mercury's 
manufacture  of  The  Lyre  out  of  the  tortoise  shell. 

Perhaps  the  pupil  may  begin  his  narration  somewhat  like  this :  In  a 
book  entitled  Great  Inventions,  which  I  found  in  the  library,  I  read  of  how 
the  Indians  accidentally  discovered  the  manufacture  of  pottery.  The  woven 
baskets  of  the  women  would  sometimes  be  chinked  with  clay,  so  that  liquids 
might  be  carried  in  them.    This  clay  hardened,  etc.,  etc.,  to  the  end  of  the 

story. 

If  the  teacher  thinks  any  of  the  stories  are  not  true  or  accurate,  let  her 
make  a  note  of  them  and  delegate  some  of  her  pupils  to  look  up  the  matter, 
at  the  same  time  doing  so  herself.  She  may  then  have  the  pupil  who  got 
the  story  look  it  up  again  and  tell  it  later  wth  perfect  accuracy.  This  will 
be  good  practice  and  lead  to  the  habit  of  accurate  retention. 

As  a  child  having  made  many  maps  of  the  United  States,  carries  in 
his  mind  the  general  contour  and  can  at  once  find  any  place  he  has  learned, 
so  by  certain  devices,  a  poem  may  be  remembered  perfectly.  A  portfolio 
with  pictures  and  appropriate  quotations  from  the  poem  will  help  the  recall 
very  much. 

Miles  Standish. 

At  length  the  village  of  Plymouth 

Woke  from  its  sleep  and  arose,  intent  on  its  manifold  labors. 

Sweet  w^as  the  air  and  soft,  and  slowly  the  smoke  from  the  chimneys 

Rose  over  roofs  of  thatch  and  pointed  steadily  eastward ; 

Men  came  forth  from  the  doors  and  paused  and  talked  of  the  weather, 

Said  that  the  wind  had  changed  and  was  blowing  fair  for  the  Mayflower ; 

Talked  of  their  Captain's  departure  and  all  the  dangers  that  menaced, 

He  being  gone ;  the  town,  and  what  should  be  done  in  his  absence. 

Merrily  sang  the  birds  and  the  tender  voices  of  women 

Consecrated  with  hymns  the  common  cares  of  the  household. 

Out  of  the  sea  rose  the  sun  and  the  billows  rejoiced  at  his  coming ; 

Beautiful  were  his  feet  on  the  purple  tops  of  the  mountains ; 

Beautiful  on  the  sails  of  the  Mayflower  riding  at  anchor, 

Battered  and  blackened  and  worn  by  all  the  storms  of  the  winter." 

In  making  the  foregoing  selection  from  a  wreath  of  fine  passages,  the 
writer  was  guided  by  the  fullness  of  thought  and  the  wealth  of  imagry. 
While  the  narrative  passages  are  more  readily  memorized  they  do  not 
afford  the  very  great  pleasure,  attended  upon  memorizing  passages  which 
the  more  they  are  studied  the  greater  beauties  they  unfold.  Furthermore, 
there  is  a  series  of  pictures  in  the  passage.  The  village  woke  from  its  sleep ; 
smoke  curled  eastward  (sign  of  a  clear  day)  over  the  thatch  roofs;  men 
came  forth  and  chatted;  the  Mayflower  in  the  harbor;  the  captain's  cam- 
paign; merrily  sang  the  birds;  so  did  women  sing  at  their  work;  sunrise 
over  the  sea;  view  of  the  Mayflower,  its  blackened  frame,  made  beautiful 
by  the  sunrise. 

There  is  not  a  picture  which  the  average  child  cannot  find  if  he  is 
diligent  enough.    And  great  interest  in  the  poem  is  engendered  if  the  pupil 
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can  illustrate  it  himself.     A  clever  artist  could  include  all  the  details  in  a 
single  picture  and  add  the  color. 

The  three  lines  beginning  "Out  of  the  sea  rose  the  sun"  will  recur  to 
the  learner  every  time  he  sees  a  beautiful  sunset.  That  many  will  be  able 
to  tell  of  a  sunrise,  but  the  coloring  is  very  much  the  same  at  either  end  of 
the  day. 

How  to  learn  this  passage :  As  it  is  one  thought,  it  must  be  read  again 
and  again  till  it  writes  itself  upon  the  memory.  There  is  nothing  to  analyze, 
and  if  there  were,  it  had  better  not  be  learned. 

The  test  of  asking  questions  requiring  answers  by  quoted  passages,  is 
a  good  one. 

Tell  how  Longfellow  describes  the  awakening  town. 
How  was  the  air  on  this  morning? 
Describe  the  smoke  from  the  chimneys. 
What  did  men  do,  and  of  what  did  they  talk? 
What  did  they  say  of  the  wind? 
What  did  they  say  of  the  captain? 
What  did  the  birds  do? 

How  did  the  women  consecrate  their  household  cares  ? 
How  did  the  sun  rise  ? 
How  did  the  sun  rise? 

How  did  the  shining  look  on  the  mountains  ? 
How  on  the  Mayflower? 
By  what  was  the  Mayflower  worn. 

Making  use  of  these  lines  as  a  model,  let  the  pupils  describe  the  awak- 
ening .90  some  New  York  residence  street,  their  awn,  perhaps. 
s  ,  Daybreak. 

Longfellow  lived  near  the  sea,  and  spent  many  a  summer  at  Nahant,  a 
fashionable  seashore  resort  on  the  Massachusetts  coast. 
He  saw  the  sea  in  many  moods. 

A  wind  came  up  out  of  the  sea. 
And  said,  "O  mists,  make  room  for  me." 
It  hailed  the  ships  and  cried  "Sail  on, 
-     Ye  mariners,  the  night  is  gone. 
.~f  And  hurried  landward  for  away 

Crying,  "Awake!  it  is  the  day." 
_■.    It  said  unto  the  forest,  "Shout!  .  3!m# 

..j^,,-  ^r-nr.Hang  all  your  leafy  banners  out! 

It  touched  the  woodbird's  folded  wing 
And  said,  "O  bird,  awake  and  sing." 
And  o'er  the  farms  "O  chantecleer, 
Your  clairon  blow,  the  day  is  near." 
It  whispered  to  the  fields  of  corn,  •,,; 

"Bow  down  and  hail  the  coming  mOrn:"  - 

It  shouted  through  the  belfry  tower, 
"Awake,  O  bell,  proclaim  the  hour." 
It  crossed  the  churchyard  with  a  sigh. 
And  said,  "Not  yet !  in  quiet  lie." 
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Perhaps  the  imagination  will  conjure  a  picture,  which  could  be  sketched 
on  the  blackboard. 

In  making  this  sketch  a  certain  sequence  is  maintained  as  if  the  sun 
journeyed  westward  or  sent  its  rays  westward,  leaving  its  message  of 
warmth  and  light  and  hope  as  it  traveled. 

Another  conception  might  show  a  beautiful  valley  with  forests  and 
villages  and  the  sea  in  the  far  distance.  Whatever  the  conception  and  how- 
ever simple,  its  aim  is  to  help  memory  to  maintain  an  order  and  sequence. 
What  is  wanted  in  recall  is  either  an  infallible  verbal  memory,  which  is 
about  as  frequent  as  it  is  infrequent,  or  a  well-guided  logical  memory  which 
retains  the  spirit. 

Prose : 

"Whoever  has  made  a  voyage  up  the  Hudson,  must  remember  the 
Kaatskill  Mountains.  They  are  a  dismembered  branch  of  the  great  Appa- 
lachican  family,  and  are  seen  away  to  the  west  of  the  river,  swelling  up  to  a 
noble  height,  and  lording  it  over  the  surrounding  country.  Every  change 
of  season,  indeed  every  hour  of  the  day  produces  some  change  in  the 
magical  hues  and  shapes  of  these  mountains ;  and  they  are  regarded  by  all 
the  good  wives  far  and  near  as  perfect  barometers.  When  the  weather  is 
fair  and  settled,  they  are  clothed  in  blue  and  purple,  and  print  their  bold 
outlines  on  the  clear  evening  sky,  but  sometimes  when  the  rest  of  the  land- 
scape is  cloudless,  they  will  gather  a  hood  of  gray  vapors  about  their  sum- 
mits, which  on  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  will  glow  and  light  up  like  a 
crown  of  glory."  Irving' s  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

Sooner  or  later  the  pupil  will  be  called  upon  to  give  a  description  of 
something.  It  may  be  his  observations  of  an  accident ;  it  may  be  his  memory 
of  what  was  seen  in  a  particular  show  window,  it  may  be  an  exact  descrip- 
tion of  some  person  he  knows,  or  has  seen. 

He  must  have  abilty  at  seeing  things  accurately,  but  furthermore  he 
must  have  ability  of  expression.  In  this  art  Irving  is  a  master.  His  power 
to  make  vivid  to  the  reader  the  character  of  mountains,  of  a  village,  of  a 
hamlet  (Sleepy  Hollow),  of  persons.  Rip  Van  Winkle,  Dame  Van  Winkle, 
Brom  Bones,  Katerina  Van  Tassel,  Ichabod  Crane  is  superior.  Wherein  is 
it  superior?  In  the  simplicity  of  his  words,  in  the  power  to  imagine  an 
audience,  in  the  ability  to  see  a  great  deal  that  the  casual  observer  will  not 
see,  until  it  is  pointed  out  to  him.  There  is  a  pleasure  experienced  in  read- 
ing his  description  of  the  Kaatskill  mountains  because  the  reader  finds 
things  said  for  him  which  he  feels  but  cannot  express. 

Swelling  up  to  a  noble  height — lording  it  over  the  surrounding  country — 
change  in  the  magical  hues  and  shapes  of  these  mountains — regarded  as 
barometers  (how  often  the  farmer  anticipates  the  weather  prophet  by  fore- 
telling the  weather  by  observation  of  his  own  native  mountains) — clothed  in 
blue  and  purple  in  clear  weather — gather  a  hood  of  gray  vapors — the  setting 
sun  will  light  (them)  up  like  a  crown  of  glory. 

As  in  the  study  of  Lowell's  First  Snowfall,  the  beauty  of  these  lines 
must  be  felt.  No  amount  of  explaining  will  give  this  feeling,  but  illus- 
trations will,  and  recall  of  actual  experience  will,  even  better. 
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This  is  a  i^ood  selection  to-be  mastered  at  a  study  period;  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  of  concentrated  thought  with  a  good  picture  before  him 
must  make  this  the  average  pupil's  own. 

The  application  may  be,  desciptions  of  New  York  Harbor  from 
Brooklyn  Bridge ;  description  of  an  interesting  old  dwelling,  with  catch 
words  to  keep  the  composition  within  limits. 

Question  and  answer  test  of  verbatim  recall. 

Grade    7B 

Comparative  study  of  Hohenlinden  and  The  Eve  Before  Waterloo. 
After  the  historical  and  geographical  associations  are  given,  the  poems 
should  be  read : 

There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  then 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  on  fair  women  and  brave  men. 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily — and  when 
Music  rose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 
Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  that  spake  again, 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell. 
But  hush !  hark !  a  deep  sound  strikes 
Like  a  rising  knell ! 

Byron's  Eve  before  Waterloo. 
On  Linden  when  the  sun  was  low. 
All  bloodless  lay  the  untrodden  snow, 
And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow, 

Of  Iver,  rolling  rapidly. 
But  Linden  saw  another  sight 
When  the  drum  beat  at  dead  of  night. 
Commanding  fires  of  death  to  light. 
The  darkness  of  her  scenery. 
(Then  follow  four  stanzas  descriptive  of  the  battle.) 
The  combat  deepens.     On,  ye  brave 
Who  rush  to  glory  or  the  grave; 
Ware,  Munich !  all  thy  banners  wave ! 
And  charge  with  all  thy  chivalry. 
Few,  few  shall  part  where  many  meet. 
The  snow  shall  be  their  winding  sheet. 
And  every  turf  beneath  their  feet 
Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre. 

Thomas  Campbell's  Hohenlinden. 
Both  these  poems  should  be  read  many  times,  first  by  the  teacher,  then 
by  the  pupils. 

The  time  of  day,  the  contrast  between  before  and  after  the  battle,  the 
Teutonic  gloom  in  every  line  of  Hohenlinden;  the  joy  in  the  first  eight  lines 
of  Waterloo,  the  epic  movement  in  Hohenlinden,  the  confusion  and  distress 
in  Waterloo.    In  the  latter — 
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And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste, 

The  mustering  squadron  and  the  clattering  car, 

Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed. 

And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war; 

And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal  afar. 
Roused  up  the  soldier  see  the  morning  star,  and  near,  the  beat  of  the 
alarming  drum;  there  is  rapid  movement,  the  narration  of  a  person  under 
strong  excitement,  sympathetic,  optimistic.  The  former  is  slow  moving, 
the  recital  of  a  person  bearing  the  weight  of  a  principality,  or  the  burden 
of  the  world. 

The  last  stanza  of  Waterloo : 

"Last  noon  beheld  the  full  of  lusty  life. 

Last  even  in  Beauty's  circle  proudly  gay. 

The  midnight  brought  the  signal  sound  of  strife. 

The  morn  the  marshaling  in  arms — the  day 

i'.attle's  magnificent  array ! 

The  thunder  clouds  close  oer  it,  which  when  rent. 

The  earth  is  covered  thick  with  other  clay. 

Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  heaped  and  pent. 

Rider  and  horse — friend,  foe — in  one  red  burial  blent." 
Can  be  studied  as  to  use  of  words.  What  boy  will  not  enjoy  "Battle's 
magnificent  array"?  But  never  was  found  the  learner  that  did  not  enjoy 
the  very  dramatic  ending  to  Campbell's  poem.  Children  have  always  been 
partial  to  the  pathetic  in  history  and  story,  from  the  Little  Match  Girl  to 
Hamlet.  It  is  the  natural  thing  to  weep  with  those  that  weep,  even  when 
we  cannot  rejoice  with  "them  that  do  rejoice." 

Let  there  be  practice  in  recounting  the  scenes  of  Valley  Forge,  Sara- 
toga, Bunker  Hill,  The  Burning  of  the  Slocum,  the  terrible  tragedy  of  fire 
in  a  Manhattan  shirtwaist  factory  last  year.  Slocum,  Valley  Forge  will 
naturally  take  on  the  tragic  tone  of  Hohenlinden,  the  others  may  be  told  in 
a  brisker  fashion  as  Byron  tells  of  Waterloo. 

In  all  the  poems  spoken  of  it  is  the  endeavor  to  show  how  they  can 
be  used  in  developing  oral  expression  through  memorizing. 

Evangeline. 
Talk  not  of  wasted  affection,  afifection  never  is  wasted; 

If  it  enrich  not  the  heart  of  another,  its  waters  returning. 
Back  to  their  springs,  like  the  rain,  shall  fill  them  full  of  refreshment; 
That  which  the  fountain  sends  fort  returns  again  to  the  fountain. 
Patience ;  accomplish  thy  labor ;  accomplish  thy  work  of  affection ; 
Sorrow  and  silence  are  strong,  and  patient  endurance  is  god-like. 
Therefore  accomplish  thy  labor  of  love,  till  the  heart  is  made  godlike. 
Purified,  strengthened,  perfected,  and  rendered  more  worthy  of  Heaven, 

In  making  a  selection  from  this  beautiful  pastoral,  one  has  a  wider 
choice  of  a  variety  of  good  things,  several  very  cheerful  and  tripping,  as  the 
description  of  The  Betrothal  Feast  which  should  be  memorized.  They  offset 
the  somber  purpose  of  this  story,  and  show  us  the  merrier  side  of  life  and 
the  author's  temperament,  but  experience  shows  that  the  things  best  remem- 
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bered  are  those  that  furnish  incentive  for  action,  or  comfort  in  distress  or 
increasing  joy  as  the  years  broaden  and  enlarge  experience.  So  these  beau- 
tiful lines  full  of  sorrow,  yet  breathing  a  spirit  of  hope  and  service,  will 
ever  live  in  the  hearts  of  our  pupils  and  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  study  the 

Hnes- 

If  they  have  helped  boys  and  girls  to  be  purposeful,  to  flout  discourag- 
ment,  to  raise  themselves  above  themselves  and  speak  truth,  they  have  been 
worth  while  learning.  What  we  want  in  our  pupils  is  sincerity  of  utterance, 
and  seriousness  of  intent. 

They  may  apply  in  many  ways : 
"That  which  the  fountain  sends  forth,  returns  again  to  the  fountain." 

They  may  argue  upon : 
'Talk  not  of  wasted  effection,  affection  never  is  wasted." 

They  may  take  as  their  watchword  "Patience ;  accomplish  thy  labor." 

Talks  on  and  applications  of  the  above  points  will  easily  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  teacher. 

A  great  help  in  the  study  of  Evangeline  has  been  the  making  of  port- 
folios illustrative  of  the  poem.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  pursuits, 
the  difficulty  being  not  to  find  pictures  enough,  but  out  of  the  wealth  (^f  them 
to  make  the  most  appropriate  choice. 

Prose. 

"Partnerships  often  finish  in  quarrels,  but  I  was  happy  in  this  that  mine 
were  all  carried  on  and  ended  amicably,  owing  I  think  a  good  deal  to  the 
precaution  of  having  very  explicitly  settled,  in  our  articles,  everything  to  be 
done  by  or  expected  from  each  partner,  so  that  there  was  nothing  to  dispute, 
which  precaution  I  would  therefore  recommend  to  all  who  enter  into  part- 
nership ;  for,  whatever  esteem  partners  may  have  for,  and  confidence  in  each 
other  at  the  time  of  the  contract,  little  jealousies  and  disgusts  may  arise 
with  ideas  of  inequality  in  the  care  and  burden  of  business,  which  are 
attested  often  with  breach  of  friendship  and  of  the  connection,  perhaps  with 
lawsuits  and  other  disagreeable  consequences. 

Franklin's  Autobiography.    . 

In  having  the  above  memorized,  it  might  be  well  to  take  liberties  with 
the  text,  in  the  interests  of  the  pupils,  and  in  place  of  comma  after  dispute, 
place  a  period  and  substitute  this  for  ivhich,  making  a  new  sentence.  Also 
let  business  be  the  end  of  another  sentence,  and  let  these  take  the  place  of 
which.  This  will  help  the  child  a  great  deal  in  mastering  the  intricate  con- 
structing of  Franklin's  immortal  "self-writing"  and  will  give  the  pupils  a 
conception  of  style  which  so  far  has  not  been  presented  to  them. 

The  advice  also  is  so  good  that  even  self-governing  clubs  of  boys  and 
girls  may  get  hints  from  it.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  business-like  sim- 
plicity in  the  language,  so  far  as  the  subject  will  permit,  which  appeals  to  a 
mind  of  like  tendencies. 

To  bring  out  the  meaning,  the  teacher  might  prepare  a  set  of  questions 
which  will  call  for  exact  recall,  or  quoted  passages. 

While  it  is  expedient  at  all  times  to  let  children  use  quotations  in  both 
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their  spoken  and  written  cpmposition,  it  may  be  not  only  encouraged  but 
required  in  7B. 

One  is  impressed  at  once  with  the  thoroughness  of  Newell  D wight 
Hillis's  culture  because  he  is  master  of  the  art  of  introducing  his  audience  to 
the  kernels  of  fine  thought  from  the  innumerable  writers,  whose  inheritance 
of  thought  we  have,  dating  from  time  immemorial. 

Grade  SA 

"The  Quality  of  Mercy,"  Polonius'  advice  to  Laertes,  furnish  excellent 
material  for  expansion.  Incidents  of  the  giving  or  withholding  of  mercy 
with  consequences,  may  be  recalled  from  current  events  or  from  past 
histor3\ 

"Neither  a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be,"  will  furnish  excellent  material 
for  debate.  The  way  will  thus  be  paved  for  stump  speaking,  or  for  public 
acknowledgment  of  favors  or  gifts.  Always  the  teacher  must  emphasize 
the  simple,  direct,  sterling  speech  of  the  sincere  person.  Always  she  must 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  being  accurate  of  saying  what  the  speaker  means 
to  say,  of  conveying  the  meaning  a  speaker  means  to  convey. 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

As  died  the  sounds  upon  the  tide. 

The  shallap  reached  the  mainland's  side, 

And  ere  his  onward  way  he  took, 

Where  easily  his  eye  might  reach 

The  harper  on  the  islet  beach. 

Reclined  against  a  blighted  tree 

As  wasted,  worn  and  gray  as  he. 

To  minstrel  meditation  given, 

His  reverend  brow  was  raised  to  heaven, 

As  rising  from  the  sun,  to  claim 

A  sparkle  of  inspiring  flame. 

His  hand  reclined  upon  the  wire. 

Seemed  watching  the  awakening  fire; 

So  still  he  sat  as  those  who  wait 

Till  judgment  speak  the  doom  of  fate. 

So  still  as  if  no  breeze  might  dare 

To  lift  one  lock  of  hoary  hair. 

So  still,  as  life  itself  were  fled 

In  the  last  sound  his  harp  had  sped. 
It  is  very  much  easier  to  study  one  selection  in  the  light  of  one  previ- 
ously studied,  so  the  above  description  of  the  old  harper  may  be  paralleled 
with  the  description  of  Michael  the  Fiddler  in  Evangeline. 

By  the  cider  press  and  the  beehives 
Michael  the  fiddler  was  placed  with  the  gayest  of  hearts  and  of  waistcoats. 
Shadow  and  light  from  the  leaves  alternately  played  with  his  snow  w^hite 
Hair,  as  it  waved  in  the  wind ;  and  the  jolly  face  of  the  fiddler 
Glared  like  a  living  coal  when  the  ashes  are  blown  from  the  embers. 
Gaily  the  old  man  sang  to  the  vibrant  sound  of  his  fiddle 
And  anon  with  his  wooden  shoes  beat  time  with  the  music. 
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The  Fii^DLER.  The  Harper. 

1.  With  gayest  of  hearts,  etc.  1.  Wasted,  worn  and  gray,  etc. 

2.  Shadow  and  light 2.  So  still  as  if  no  breeze  might  dare 

snow  white  hair.  to  lift  one  lock  of  hoary  hair. 

3.  Jolly  face    ....  glared.  3.  To  ministrel  meditation  give 

His  reverend  brow  was  raised  to 
heaven. 

4.  Gaily    ....  sang.  4.  Hand  reclined wire. 

5.  To fiddle.  Seemed fire. 

5.  Anon music.  5.  So  still  he  sal  as  those  who 

wait. 
Till  judgment    ....      fate. 

Having  made  the  comparison,  direct  antitheses,  except  in  two  respects 
that  both  drew  music  from  stringed  instrument,  and  both  were  white-haired 
and  old. 

To  keep  the  memory  of  the  one,  the  student  would  do  well  to  learn 
the  other.  Both  are  fine  examples  of  description.  Good  illustrations  could 
also  be  conceived. 

Prose : 

"Grandfather  loved  a  wood  fire  far  better  than  a  grate  of  glowing 
anthracite,  or  than  the  dull  heat  of  an  invisible  furnace  which  seems  to 
think  it  has  done  its  duty  in  merely  warming  the  house.  But  the  wood 
fire  is  a  kindly,  cheerful,  sociable  spirit,  sympathizing  with  mankind  and 
knowing  that  to  create  warmth  is  but  one  of  the  good  offices  which  are 
expected  from  it.  Therefore  it  dances  on  the  hearth,  and  laughs  broadly 
through  the  room,  and  plays  a  thousand  antics  and  throws  a  joyous  glow 
over  all  the  faces  that  encircle  it. 

In  the  twilight  of  the  evening  the  fire  grew  brighter  and  more  cheerful. 
And  thus,  perhaps,  there  was  something  in  Grandfather's  heart  that  cheered 
him  most  with  its  warmth  and  comfort  in  the  gathering  twilight  of  old  age. 
He  had  been  gazing  at  the  red  embers  as  intently  as  if  his  past  life  were 
all  pictured  there,  or  as  if  it  were  the  prospect  of  a  future  world." 

Grandfather's  Chair. 

So  that  the  speculative  bent  of  the  8A  adolescent  mind  may  have 
material  for  its  exercise,  it  is  wise  to  include  suggestive  selections  like  the 
above,  among  the  requirements  for  memorizing.  Firelight  Pictures.  My 
Future  in  the  Firelight.    Dreams.     Plans.     Reminiscences. 

Further  is  the  suggestion  that  service  is  not  to  be  just  service,  but 
convey  with  it  a  spirit  of  friendliness  and  sociability.  There  are  ways  and 
ways  of  saying,  "How  are  you?"  and  "Have  a  good  time?"  "Thank  you" 
and  "Remember  me  to  your  mother,"  etc.,  etc. 

This  will  probably  be  a  new  thought  to  the  children,  and  when  they  are 
asked,  "What  does  a  wood  fire  give  more  than  warmth  ?"  they  have  then  an 
answer  ready  made. 

"While  the  Union  lasts,  we  have  high,  exciting,  gratifying  prospects 
spread  out  before  us — for  us  and  our  children.  Beyond  that  I  seek  not  to 
penetrate  the  veil.     God  grant  that,  in  my  day  at  least,  that  curtain  may 
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not  rise !  God  grant  that  on  my  vision  never  may  be  opened  what  lies 
beyond !  When  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold  for  the  last  time  the  sun 
in  heaven,  may  I  not  see  him  shining  on  the  broken  and  dishonored  frag- 
ments of  a  once  glorious  Union  ;  on  states  dissevered,  discordant,  belligerent ; 
on  a  land  rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched  it  may  be  in  fraternal  blood ! 
Let  their  last  feeble  and  lingering  glance  rather  behold  the  gorgeous  ensign 
of  the  republic  now  known  and  honored  throughout  the  earth,  still  full 
high  advanced,  its  arms  and  trophies  streaming  in  their  original  luster,  not 
a  stripe  erased  or  polluted,  nor  a  single  star  obscured,  bearing  for  its  motto 
no  such  miserable  interrogatory  as.  What  is  all  this  worth?  nor  those  other 
words  of  delusion  and  folly,  'Liberty  first  and  Union  afterwards,'  but  every- 
where, spread  all  over  in  characters  of  living  light,  blazing  on  all  its  am.ple 
folds,  as  they  float  over  the  sea  and  over  the  land  and  in  every  wind  under 
the  whole  heavens,  that  other  sentiment  dear  to  every  human  heart — Liberty 
and  Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable !" 

Webster's  Reply  to  Hayne. 
These  thirty-four  lines,  the  climatical  eloquence  of  an  eloquent  debate 
should  be  learned  by  every  American  boy,  and  when  forgotten,  relearned. 
They  ring,  they  act,  they  reach  out  a  warning  hand,  they  hold  spellbound. 

Call  up  the  picture  of  the  shaggy-haired  Webster,  with  his  few  notes 
held  loosely,  facing,  theoretically  at  least,  a  vast  opposition,  and  pleading 
with  all  an  eloquent  man's  power  for  the  preservation  of  a  union. 

To  this  grand  cimax  we  would  have  our  students  reach,  an  ideal  appar- 
ently unattainable.  If  the  power  they  have  attained  in  acquiring  memory 
selections  will  give  them  the  ability  of  standing  up  squarely  and  of  speaking 
convincingly  on  subjects  of  importance,  the  accomplishment  of  our  purpose 
has  been  reached. 

Call  attention  to  the  appeal  to  a  Higher  Power.  Call  attention  to  the 
dignity  of  language — that  curtain  may  not  rise — what  lies  beyond — shining 
on  a  broken  and  dismembered  fragment  of  a  once  glorious  union — land  rent 
with  civil  feuds — behold  this  gorgeous  ensign — not  a  stripe  erased  or  pol- 
luted, nor  a  single  star  obscured — Liberty  and  Union — one  and  inseparable. 
The  pupils  themselves  can  find  all  these  strong  phrases.  They  should  form 
the  skeleton  of  recall  as  in  lower  grades,  for  this  is  a  difficult  selection  and 
one  requiring  concentration  of  thought  as  well  as  skill  in  retention. 

Grade   8B 

'"Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this 
continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now  w^e  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  w^ar, 
testing  whether  that  nation  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated  can 
long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We  have  come 
to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a  final  resting  place  for  those  who  here 
gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and 
proper  that  \xe  should  do  this.  But  in  a  larger  sense  we  cannot  dedicate,  we 
cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living 
and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  power  to 
add  or  detract.    The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember  what  we  sav 
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here;  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us  the  Hving 
rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought 
here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedi- 
cated to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us,  that  from  these  honored  dead 
we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion,  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain ;  that  this  nation  under  God  siiall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom  and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth," 


WEBSTER'S  SPEECH. 

Brief  notes. 
Climax  to  long  speech. 
Full  of  beautiful  allusions. 
For  preserving  Union. 
Eloquence  and  oratory  classic. 


LINCOLN'S    SPEECH. 
Completely  written. 
Complete  as  given. 
No  ornaments  of  oratory. 
Also  for  perpetual  Union. 
Transcending  but  classic. 


The  Gettysburg  Address. 
Truly  a  tribute,  not  an  oration.  The  orator  is  flowery,  pleases,  amuses, 
is  applauded,  even  if  he  is  not  wholly  believed  in.  Lincoln  was  not  applauded 
when  delivering  this  address.  It  transcended  the  quality  that  w^ins  applause. 
It  has  in  spiration,  force,  directness,  truth,  and  these  virtues  make  it  remem- 
bered. 

For  our  pupils  we  would  emphasize  first  accuracy,  then  sincerity,  then 
the  most  forcible  word  that  the  occasion  calls  for. 
O  Antony,  beg  not  your  death  of  us. 
Though  now  we  must  appear  bloody  and  cruel, 
As,  by  our  hands  and  this  our  present  act 
You  see  we  do,  yet  see  you  but  our  hands 
And  this  the  bleeding  business  they  have  done. 
Our  hearts  you  see  not ;  they  are  pitiful. 
And  pity  to  the  general  wrong  of  Rome — 
As  fire  drives  out  fire,  so  pity,  pity — 
Hath  done  this  deed  on  Caesar.    For  your  part. 
To  you  our  swords  have  leaden  points,  Mark  Antony  : 
Our  arms  in  strength  of  malice  and  our  hearts 
Of  brothers'  temper,  do  receive  you  in 
With  all  kind  love,  good  thoughts  and  reverence. 

Julius  Cccsar. 
The  study  of  Brutus'  and  Antony's  character  is  the  best  part  of  the 
whole.     Brutus,  the  high-minded  (and  pity — pity),  the  too  confiding  leader 
(To  you  our  swords  have  leaden  points),  is  indeed  noble.     His  purpose  is 
genuine. 

Before  learning  these  lines  the  pupils  should  find  other  lines  which 
bear  out:  "Our  hearts  you  see  not;  they  are  pitiful,"  "As  fire  drives  our 
fire,  so  pity,  pity,"  "Our  hearts  of  brothers'  temper." 

The  value  of  the  study  of  the  above  selection  is  the  ring  of  sincerity  in 
its  every  word.    This  we  strive  for,  this  we  hope  to  win. 


• 
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S\i£^^e&tions  for  Meclianical  DraMrin^  in  Grades 

7A  to   8B 

By  Frank  H.  Collins^  Director  of  Drawing,  City  of  New  York. 

The  drawings  on  plates  la,  b,  c;  2a,  b,  c;  and  3a,  b,  c;  are  offered  as 
examples  of  exercises  in  mechanical  drawing  which  may  be  given  in  grades 
7 A  to  8B.  All  work  in  mechanical  drawing  (working  drawings),  in  these 
grades  should  be  presented  in  the  form  of  exercises  which  will  require  the 
pupils  to  work  from  specifications  and  sketches.  The  reason  why  pupils 
should  make  working  drawings  from  specifications  and  oral  descriptions, 
which  may,  or  may  not,  be  illustrated  is  that  they  may  encounter  the  condi- 
tions which  the  practical  draftsman  encounters.  It  must  be  remembered 
that,  in  practice,  working  drawings  represent  objects  to  be  constructed  and 
not  objects  which  have  been  constructed.  To  make  the  work  in  mechanical 
drawing  worth  while  to  the  pupils  it  should  be  done  as  is  required  in  the 
drafting  office. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  each  exercise  which  the  plates  present  offers  a 
perspective  sketch  as  well  as  a  working  drawing  of  the  object  represented. 
Perspective  sketches  should  be  used  by  the  teacher  to  illustrate  his  oral  de- 
scriptions. After  making  a  working  drawing  the  pupils  may  make  small 
freehand  perspective  sketches  of  the  objects  which  the  working  drawing 
represents.  Such  work  will  aid  greatly  in  the  development  of  power  to 
draw  in  freehand  perspective. 

The  order  of  presenting  the  lesson  in  mechanical  drawing  to  the  pupils 
of  the  four  upper  grades,  who  should  be  familiar  with  the  principles  of  this 
subject  before  reaching  7A,  may  be  as  follows: 

1.  The  teachers  should  describe  by  words  and  by  sketches  made  upon 
the  blackboard  the  object  which  is  to  be  constructed.  At  this  stage  of  the 
work  the  teacher  may  well  act  the  part  of  client  who  requests,  of  a  prac- 
tical draftsman,  a  working  drawing  of  some  object  which  he  may  desire  to 
have  constructed.  Such  a  client  would  endeavor  in  every  possible  way  to 
impart  to  the  draftsman  a  clear  understanding  of  the  object  required. 
2.  The  class  should  now  make  the  working  drawing  required,  with  the 
teacher  assisting  individual  pupils.  A  given  time  should  be  allowed  for  the 
work  and  when  the  time  has  expired  drawing  should  cease.  3.  Criticism  of 
the  work  done.    4.  Repetition  of  the  work  if  necessary. 
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History— Grades    OA-8B 

By  Sara  Buchenholz. 
(Continued  from  December,  ipii,  Monographs.) 

THE  REVOLUTIONARY  PERIOD,  1765-1789. 

Causes  of  the  Revolution. 

1.  Navigation  Laws  :  Laws  which  compelled  the  colonies  to  trade  only 
with  England. 

2.  Writs  of  Assistance :  Warrants  which  gave  the  king's  officers  the 
right  to  search  houses  for  smuggled  goods. 

3.  The  Stamp  Act.  1765 :  Ordered  that  British  stamps  should  be 
placed  on  all  newspapers,  legal  documents,  etc. 

4.  The  Boston  Port  Bill :  Closed  the  port  of  Boston  to  trade.  This 
law  was  a  punishment  for  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  when  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton threw  a  cargo  of  tea  into  the  harbor  as  a  protest  against  the  tax  on  tea. 

5.  The  Boston  Massacre,  1770:  British  soldiers  were  quartered  in 
Boston.  Some  soldiers  got  into  a  dispute  with  the  townspeople.  The  soldiers 
fired  and  killed  a  number  of  them. 

Statesmen  of  the  Revolution. 

1.  James  Otis,  of  Massachusetts,  an  opponent  of  the  Writs  of  Assist- 
ance, and  an  orator.  Keynote  of  his  speeches :  "Taxation  without  repre- 
sentation is  tyranny." 

2.  Samuel  Adams,  of  Boston,  a  leader  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  signed 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

3.  Benjamin  Franklin  spoke  before  Parliament  against  the  Stamp  Act. 
Signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

4.  John  Adams,  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

5.  Thomas  Jefferson,  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

6.  Patrick  Henry,  of  Virginia,  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
and  an  orator  of  great  power.  ("Caesar  had  his  Brutus,"  etc.  "I  know  not 
what  course  others  may  take,"  etc.) 

7.  John  Jay,  of  New  York,  a  member  of  Continental  Congress. 

Chief  Events. 

Battle  of  Lexington  and  Concord  (Mass.).     First  battle  of  the  war. 

Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  (1775).     The  British  captured  the  hill. 

Declaration  of  Independence.     Signed  in  Philadelphia  July  4,  1776. 

Battle  of  Long  Island  (1776).     Americans  defeated. 

Battle  of  Trenton  (1777).  British  badly  defeated  by  Americans  und,er 
Washington. 

Battle  of  Saratoga  (1777).  British  under  Burgoyne  defeated.  The 
French  decided  to  help  the  Americans. 

British  captured  Philadelphia.  Washington  and  his  m-en  spent  the  win- 
ter at  A^alley  Forge. 

Americans  under  Gen.  Greene  drove  British  under  Cornwallis  into  York- 
town,  Va. 
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Siege  of  Yorktown,  Va.  The  British  under  CornwalHs  surrendered  to 
the  Americans  under  Washington  in  1781.     This  ended  the  war. 

Victories  won  by  the  American  navy  off  the  coast  of  England.  Paul 
Jones  was  the  naval  commander. 

Results:  Treaty  of  Paris,  1783.  England  acknowledged  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States.  England  kept  Canada.  The  territory  of  the 
United  'States  extended  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  Florida,  and  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  Critical  Period. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  were  the  laws  by  which  the  United  States 
were  governed  immediately  after  the  Revolution. 

Four  states  claimed  the  land  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi,  north  of  the 
Ohio  and  south  of  the  Great  Lakes.  This  was  called  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory.   The  four  states  yielded  their  claims  to  Congress. 

The  Ordinance  of  1787  was  the  set  of  laws  Congress  provided  for  the 
government  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  Its  principal  provisions  were : 
(1)  Education  to  be  encouraged;  (2)  religious  freedom  to  be  permitted;  (3) 
slavery  to  be  prohibited. 

Constitutional  Convention's  government  under  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration was  weak.  A  convention  met  in  Philadelphia  and  framed  a  Consti- 
tution. It  was  adopted  by  the  states  and  became  the  law  of  the  land  in  1789, 
when  Washington  was  inaugurated  first  President. 

The  Young  Republic. 

George  Washington. 

George  Washington  became  the  first  President  in  1789. 
1.     Invention  of  the  cotton  gin  by  Eli  Whitney. 

John  Adams. 
John  Adams,  second  President. 

Thomas  Jefferson. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  third  President. 

1.  Louisiana  Purchase,  1803.  It  included  New  Orleans  and  the  land 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rockies.  It  was  bought  from  France  for  $15,- 
000,000.  It  more  than  doubled  the  area  of  the  United  States,  and  gave  us 
control  of  the  Mississippi. 

2.  Lewis  and  Clark  explored  the  Louisiana  territory. 

James  Madison. 
1.     War  of  1812. 

Causes:  Imprisonment  of  American  seamen  by  the  British;  interfer- 
ence with  American  commerce. 

Events. 

1.  Americans  attempted  to  conquer  Canada,  but  were  unsuccessful. 

2.  Captain  Perry  defeated  the  British  on  Lake  Erie. 

3.  Sea  fights.  Constitution  defeated  the  Guerriere  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.     American  sloop  IVasp  captured  the  Frolic. 
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4.  The  capitol  and  most  of  the  pubHc  buildings  in  Washington  were 
burned  by  the  British. 

5.  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  1815.     The  British  were  defeated  by  the 
Americans  under  General  Jackson. 

6.  The  Star  Spangled  Banner  was  written  by  Francis  Scott  Key. 
Result:    American  seamen  were   no  longer  impressed  by  the  British. 

The  United  States  assumed  a  position  of  respect  and  honor  among  the  na- 
tions. Americans  began  to  build  mills  and  factories  and  thus  became  more 
independent  of  European  manufactures. 


Grade    OB 

Review. 

1.  Extent  of  territory  in  1783. 

2.  Northwest  Territory,  1787. 

3.  Louisiana  Purchase,   1883. 
James  Monroe. 

1.  Florida  purchased  from  Spain  in  1819. 

2.  The  Missouri  Compromise,  1820.  A  law  introduced  by  Henry  Clay, 
which  forbade  slavery  in  any  part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  north  of  36°  30', 
except  in  Missouri, 

3.  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  a  declaration  by  the  President  that  the  United 
States  will  not  permit  any  European  power  to  gain  any  more  territory  in 
America. 

John  Quincy  Adams. 

1.  Completion  and  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal,  1825. 
Andrew  Jackson. 

Martin  Van  Biiren. 

Williaui  Henry  Harrison. 

John  Tyler. 

\.     Annexation  of  Texas. 

James  /v.  Polk. 

\.  War  with  Mexico,  1846.  Cause:  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States.  Result :  Mexico  was  defeated ;  the  United  States  bought 
California  and  New  Mexico. 

2.  Discovery  of  gold  in  California,  1848. 
Millard  Fillmore. 

1.  The  compromise  of  1850,  introduced  by  Henry  Clay.,  (1)  admitted 
California  as  a  free  state,  (2)  permitted  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  territory 
acquired  from  Mexico  to  decide  the  slavery  question  for  themselves,  (3) 
abolishd  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  (4)  provided  for  a  Fugitive 
Slave  Law. 

Franklin  Pierce. 

1.  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  ©rganized  the  territories  of  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska. It  permitted  the  inhabitants  to  decide  the  slavery  question  for  them- 
selves.    It  repealed  the  Missouri  Compromise, 

James  Buchanan. 
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1.  John  Brown's  Raid.  John  Brown  started  a  slave  revolt  in  Virginia. 
He  seized  a  United  States  arsenal.     He  was  captured  and  executed. 

2.  In  1860  Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  President. 

3.  In  1861  the  Southern  states  seceded  and  set  up  a  government  of  their 
own.     They  called  themselves  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 

4.  First  shot  fired  at  Fort  Sumter,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

1.     Civil  War. 

Slavery  the  real  cause  of  the  war.  Secession,  the  occasion  of  the  out- 
break. 

Union  plan  of  the  war:  (1)  To  blockade  southern  ports;  (2)  to  open 
the  Mississippi;  (3)  to  capture  Richmond,  Va.  The  successful  carrying  out 
of  this  plan  led  to  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea,  1864. 

(a)     Events  of  the  War. 

1.  Battle  of  Bull  Run ;  first  battle  of  the  war,  the  North  defeated. 

2.  The  Merrimac,  the  first  ironclad  vessel,  was  set  afloat  by  the  South 
to  break  the  Northern  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports.  The  Monitor  de- 
feated the  Merrimac  in  1862.  No  further  attempt  was  made  to  break  the 
blockade. 

(3)  Opening  of  the  Mississippi.  New  Orleans  captured  by  Farragut. 
Vicksburg  surrendered  to  Grant  in  1863.  The  Mississippi  was  then  con- 
trolled by  the  North. 

4.  Emancipation  Proclamation  issued  by  Lincoln,  1863,  freed  the  slaves 
in  the  seceded  states, 

5.  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  1863,  the  turning  point  of  the  war.  South 
defeated. 

6.  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea,  1864.  He  marches  through  Georgia 
from  Atlanta,  captured  Savannah,  and  then  marched  north,  desolating  the 
land  he  marched  through. 

7.  Richmond  captured  by  Grant,  1865.  Confederate  general,  Robert 
Lee,  surrendered  to  the  Union  general,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  at  Appomatox  in 
1865.     This  ended  the  war. 

Andrezv  Johnson. 

1.  Constitutional  amendments. 

Thirteenth  amendment  abolishes  slavery  in  United  States. 
Fourteenth  amendment  made  negroes  citizens. 

2.  Alaska  purchased  from  Russia. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

1.  Constitutional  amendment. 

Fifteenth  amendment  gave  the  freedmen  the  right  to  vote. 

2.  Alabama  Claims. 

The  Alabama  and  other  cruisers  were  built  in  England  for  the  South. 
These  cruisers  did  much  damage  to  Northern  vessels  during  the  war.  After 
the  war  England  paid  for  damages  done  by  the  vessels. 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 

James  A.  Garfield. 

Chester  A.  Arthnr. 
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Grover  Cleveland. 

BeJijainiii  Harrison. 

Tariff  and  revenue. 

A  tariff  is  a  tax  laid  on  foreign  goods  imported  into  any  country.  The 
money  is  used  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  government. 

A  tariff  for  revenue  is  one  by  which  only  enough  money  is  raised  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  government. 

A  protective  tariff  is  a  tax  laid  on  imported  goods  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging and  protecting  home  manufacture  and  industries. 

Internal  revenue  is  a  tax  laid  on  home  manufactures. 

Grover  Cleveland. 

William  McKinley. 

1.     Spanish  War,'  1898. 

Cause:  Spain  was  unable  to  keep  peace  in  Cuba.  United  States  de- 
clared Cuba  free  and  independent  and  said  Spain  must  give  up  all  authority 
in  Cuba. 

Result:  (1)  Cuba  became  independent;  (2)  Spain  gave  us  Porto  Rico, 
Guam,  the  Philippines;  (3)  we  gave  Spain  twenty  million  dollars  for  im- 
provements made  in  the  Philippines. 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 

1.     The  United  States  leased  land  from  the  Republic  of  Panama  and 
beean  to  die  a  canal  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.     The  land 
through  which  the  canal,  passes  is  called  the  Canal  Zone. 
William  Taft. 

Topical  SuDiiiiarics. 

1.  Growth  and  Expansion: 

Extent  of  U.  S.  in  1783.     (Review  6  A.) 
Northwest  Territory,  1787.     (Review  6  A.) 
Louisiana  Purchase,  1803. 
Purchase  of  Elorida,  1819. 
Admission  of  Texas. 

Acquisition  of  California  and  New  Mexico  a  result  of  the  Mexican  War. 
Alaska  purchased  from  Russia. 

Porto  Rico,  Guam  and  the  Philippines  obtained  by  conquest  in  the 
Spanish-American  War. 

2.  Inventions : 

Cotton  gin  by  Ei  Whitney. 
Steamboat  by  Robert  Fulton. 
Sewing  machine  by  Howe. 
Reaping  machine  by  McCormick. 
Telephone  by  Bell. 
Electric  light  by  Edison. 

3.  Slavery : 

Introduced  into  Jamestown  in  1619. 

Prohibited  in  Northwest  Territory  in  1787. 

Increased  after  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  by  Whitney, 

'Slave  importation  forbidden,  1808. 
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Missouri  Compromise,  1820. 

Compromise  of  1850. 

Kansas-Nebraska  Bill. 

John  Brown's  Raid. 

Civil  War,  1860. 

Emancipation  Proclamation,  1863. 

Thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

4.     Industrial  Growth : 

Erie  Canal,  1825.  Connected  Lake  Erie  with  Hudson  River,  increased 
migration  westward.  New  York  became  the  most  populous  state  in  the  Union. 

Railroads.  The  first  railroad  started  at  Baltimore  and  went  westward 
about  thirty  miles ;  the  Union  and  Central  Pacific  was  the  first  transconti- 
nental railroad ;  beside  this  one,  there  are  now  other  transcontinental  rail- 
roads in  United  States ;  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Southern  Pacific,  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe. 

Growth  of  great  cities,  due  to  the  following  conditions :  Good  harbors, 
water  power,  location  near  rivers  or  lakes,  railroad  connections,  or  nearness 
to  mines.  The  first  census  gave  a  population  of  about  four  million,  and 
there  were  only  five  cities  with  a  population  over  ten  thousand.  At  the 
present  time  the  oppulation  of  New  York  City  alone  is  nearly  five  million, 
and  more  than  thirty  cities  have  a  population  of  over  five  hundred  thousand. 

Grade    7A 

Britain. 

Location. 

Inhabitants :     Britons. 

Appearance :  Tall,  fair-haired,  blue-eyed.  Clothing :  Skins  of  beasts. 
Houses :  Caves  and  huts  made  of  logs,  thatched  with  grass.  Occupa- 
tions :  Fishing,  hunting,  mining.  Religion :  Worshipped  many  gods  ;  Druids 
their  priests ;  Stonehenge. 

The  Romans,  led  by  Julius  Csesar,  invaded  Britain  in  55  B.  C,  and  de- 
feated the  Britons.  They  were  forced  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  to- Rome.  The 
Romans  ruled  the  land  for  nearly  four  hundred  years.  They  made  settle- 
ments in  Britain,  built  houses  and  temples  of  stone,  walls  and  roads.  The 
Roman  soldiers  were  withdrawn  in  order  to  defend  the  home  city. 

The  Saxons. 

Afar  the  Romans  were  gone,  the  Britons  were  attacked  by  the  Picts  and 
Scots.  Te  Britons  appealed  to  Rome  for  help,  but  in  vain.  They  then 
asked  the  Saxons,  war-like  people  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  to 
help  them.  This  the  Saxons  did,  and  then  conquered  the  Britons.  Later 
the  Angles  and  Jutes  from  Germany  also  came^  and  the  Britons  were  driven 
into  Wales.     Britain  became  Angle-land. 

Alfred  the  Great,  871  A.  D. 
Greatest  Anglo-Saxon  king.     His  reign  noted  for  (1)  his  success  in 
saving  his  land  from  the  Danes;  (2)  began  the  English  navy;  (3)  organized 
an  army;   (4)   built  forts  and  castles;    (5)   wrote  books;   (6)    established 
schools;  (7)  collected  and  enforced  good  laws. 
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Government. 

The  Witan :  thanes,  earls  and  bishops  met  in  the  Witan,  presided  over 
by  the  king.     On  the  death  of  the  king,  the  Witan  named  his  successor. 

England  under  the  Saxons  was  heathen,  but  gradually  the  Saxons  were 
converted  to  Christianity. 

The  Danes. 

After  Alfred's  reign  the  Danes  again  attacked  England,  and  this  time 
conquered.  England  now  had  Danish  kings.  The  greatest  of  these  was 
Canute,  who  won  the  affection  of  the  people  by  enforcing  Alfred's  laws. 
Canute's  sons  were  unpopular  and  the  people  fought  against  them.  Edward 
the  Conqueror,  a  Saxon,  was  invited  to  accept  the  throne.  After  him  Har- 
old was  chosen  by  the  Witan  to  be  king. 

Norman  Invasion,  1066. 

William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  defeated  Harold  at  Hastings.  Norman 
rule  was  established  in  1066. 

Results  of  the  Conquest:  (1)  Change  in  language;  (2)  improvement 
in  manner,  dress,  architecture;  (3)  feudal  system  introduced;  (4)  increase 
in  the  power  of  the  king. 

Government :  The  Witan  was  replaced  by  the  Great  Council,  composed 
of  the  higher  clergy  and  great  landowners.  It  met  three  times  a  year  and 
assisted  in  making  laws. 

William  I. 

Fought  with  the  barons  and  the  Church  and  trampled  on  the  rights  of 
both.     He  was  murdered. 

Henry  I.    The  First  Charter  of  Liberties. 

The  charter  was  issued  at  the  beginning  of  this  reign  in  order  to  secure 
the  support  of  the  people.  The  charter  contained  the  king's  promise  to  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  the  landowners  and  the  Church  and  to  restore  the  laws 
of  Alfred,  Edward  and  William  I. 

Henry  //.     {Plantagenet.) 

Henry  I  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Stephen.  Stephen  succeeded 
by  Henry  H,  who  was  Henry  H's  grandson.  He  ruled  over  England,  Nor- 
mandy, and  a  large  part  of  France.  He  restored  order  in  the  land  and  ruled 
well.     He  introduced  trial  by  jury. 

The  Crusades. 
They  were  wars  waged  by  Europe  to  deliver  the  Holy  Land  from  the 
sway  of  the  Turks.  A  Crusader  displayed  a  red  cross  on  his  armor,  hence 
the  name.  Results :  Gave  Europeans  a  knowledge  of  the  East,  increased 
commerce  with  the  Mediterranean,  made  known  commercial  routes  to  the 
East. 

Richard  the  Lion  Hearted. 

Succeeded  Henry  H.     Went  on  the  third  Crusade. 

John. 
Succeeded  his  brother  Richard.     The  king  had  been  reigning  without 
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any  regard  for  law.  lie  had  trampled  on  the  rights  of  nobles,  clergy  and 
people.  The  barons,  with  Stephen  Langton,  Archibshop  of  Canterbury,  at 
their  head,  forced  John  to  sign  the  Magna  Charta  at  Runnymede  in  1215. 
Its  provisions:  (1)  Taxes  to  be  levied  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Great 
Council;  (2)  no  free  man  to  be  imprisoned  except  by  the  law  of  the  land; 
(3)  justice  to  be  neither  sold,  denied  nor  delayed.  This  agreement  was 
entered  into  by  the  king  and  all  classes  of  his  people.  Henry  I  had  merely 
promised  to  rule  well 

Henry  III. 
Spent  much  money  and  levied  taxes  for  the  uses  of  the  clergy.     The 
barons,  headed  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  rose  in  the  Barons'  War  and  captured 
the  king. 

First  Meeting  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Simon  de  Montfort  sent  notices  to  the  cities  and  boroughs  to  send  rep- 
resentatives to  help  in  the  work  of  the  government.     When  they  assembled 
bishops,  barons,  knights  and  commoners  were  all  represented,  so  that  this  was 
the  first  meeting  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Edward  I. 

Conquered  Wales.     Named  his  baby  son  Prince  of  Wales. 

Attacked  and  Conquered  the  Scots.  Some  years  later  William  Wallace, 
a  Scotch  patriot,  rallied  the  Scots  and  drove  out  the  English.  Edward 
brought  a  large  army  against  the  Scotch  and  defeated  them.  Wallace  was 
executed. 

Robert  Bruce,  another  Scotch  patriot  raised  an  army.  Edward  marched 
north  to  meet  him,  but  died  on  the  way.  Edward  II  was  badly  defeated  by 
the  Scots  at  Bannockburn.     Scotland  for  a  time  was  independent. 

Edzvard  HI. 

The  Hundred  Years'  War,  1338. 

Causes:  (1)  French  disliked  losing  Flemish  wool  trade  which  followed 
the  weavers  to  England;  (2)  Edward  111  claimed  the  French  throne 
through  his  mother;  (3)  the  French  had  assisted  the  Scots  in  their  war  with 
England. 

The  English,  under  Edward  HI  and  the  Black  Prince,  won  the  battle 
of  Crecy.  Calais,  after  a  long  siege  was  captured.  The  Black  Prince  won 
the  battle  of  Poitiers  and  captured  the  French  king. 

The  Black  Death: 

Spread  through  Europe  on  account  of  unsanitary  dwellings  and  scant 
knowledge  of  how  to  combat  disease.  About  half  the  population  died. 
Peace  was  made  with  France  during  the  plague. 

The  Guilds : 

The  manufacture  of  good  woolen  cloth  was  begun  in  England  during 
this  reign.  Every  workman  had  his  wheel  and  loom  and  belonged  to  the 
guild  of  his  craft  or  trade.  Many  guilds  were  formed  at  this  time,  peace 
guilds,  social  and  religious  guilds,  trade  guilds.  Merchant  guilds  were 
modelled  after  these  for  protection  from  land  and  sea  robbers. 
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The  Hansa : 

Eighty-five  cities  in  the  northern  part  of  Europe  belonged  to  this  league. 
They  had  an  army  and  a  navy,  and  also  a  fortress  and  storehouse  in  each 
city.  Goods  were  sold  at  great  fairs.  Venice  and  Genoa  were  the  impor- 
tant cities  in  southern  Europe.  They  commanded  the  trade  routes  to  the 
East.  The  merchants  of  Venice  and  Genoa  traded  with  the  merchants  of 
the  Hansa, and  in  this  way  goods  that  had  been  made  in  China  and  India 
were  sold  in  London  and  other  large  cities  of  the  north. 

Richard  II. 
'Son  of  the  Black  Prince.     Because  of  his  poor  rule  he  was  deposed  by 
Parliament  and  was  succeeded  by  Henry  Bolingbroke,  his  cousin. 

Geoffrey  Chaucer,  the  first  great  poet  to  write  in  the  English  language. 
His  great  poem  is  a  collection  of  stories  called  The  Canterbury  Tales. 
Henry  IV.     House  of  Lancaster,  1399. 
His  energies  directed  toward  keeping  the  crown. 

Henry  V. 

Renewed  the  Hundred  Years'  War.  Won  the  battle  of  Agincourt. 
Made  a  treaty  woth  the  French  as  follows :  ( 1 )  He  was  to  marry  the  French 
princess;  (2)  become  the  regent  of  France;  (3)  was  to  succeed  to  the 
French  throne  when  the  French  king  died. 

Henry  died  suddenly  in  Paris. 

Henry  VI. 

Renewal  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War. 

Siege  of  Orleans,  1428. 

The  English  army  in  France  captured  town  after  town.  Finally  they 
came  to  Orleans.  The  city  was  besieged.  When  it  was  about  to  surrender 
Joan  of  xA.rc  appeared  and  defeated  the  English.  Later  Joan  was  captured 
by  the  English.     She  was  tried  and  condemned  to  be  burned. 

The  French  succeeded  in  winning  back  all  they  had  lost,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  war  out  of  all  the  possessions  Edward  HI  had  won  in  France, 
only  the  town  of  Calais  remained  to  the  English. 

War  of  the  Roses. 

Brought  about  by  the  weak  rule  of  Henry  VI.  It  was  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  for  the  throne. 

Edward  IV..  .House  of  York. 

William  Caxton  lived  during  this  reign.  He  introduced  the  art  of 
printing  into  England. 

Edzvard  V. 
Ruled  only  a  few  months.     He  was  murdered  by  his  uncle,  Richard, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  then  became  king. 

Richard  III. 
Henry  Tudor,  a  Lancastrian,  claimed  the  throne,  and  led  a  revolt  against 
Richard  III.     The  Battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  1485,  took  place,  and  Richard 
III  was  killed.     Henry  Tudor  was  proclaimed  king  and  the  Tudor  line  es- 
tablished. 
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Henry  VII.     House  of  Tudor,  1485. 

King  gained  power  because  so  many  nobles  had  been  killed  in  the  War 
of  the  Roses, 

Christopher  Columbus  sailed  westward  from  Spain  in  1492,  and  reached 
what  he  supposed  was  Asia.     We  know  he  reached  the  West  Indies. 

John  and  Sebastian  Cabot  were  authorized  by  Henry  VII  to  make  two 
voyages.  In  1497  they  reached  the  mainland  of  North  America.  Because 
of  their  discoveries,  England  later  claimed  the  whole  of  North  America. 

Henry  VHI. 

Revival  of  learning,  especially  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 

English  Reformation. 

Henry  VIII  wished  to  obtain  a  divorce  from  his  first  wife.  He  applied 
to  the  Pope,  but  his  request  was  not  granted. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  was  one  of  Henry's  advisers.  He  was  employed  to 
obtain  the  divorce  from  the  Pope.  Wolsey  was  unable  to  do  this.  Henry 
was  so  angry  at  his  failure  that  he  dismissed  Wolsey,  took  from  him  his 
property,  and  ordered  him  to  prison.     On  the  way  to  London  Wolsey  died. 

Henry  separated  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  Henry  was  declared 
Head  of  the  Church  in  England.  Henry  then  was  divorced  from  Katherine 
and  married  Anne  Boleyn. 

The  cathedrals,  monasteries,  chapels  and  abbeys  held  estates  by  the  in- 
come of  which  they  were  maintained.  The  monasteries  were  closed  by 
Henry,  their  estates  were  retained  by  the  king  or  given  to  his  friends.  Beau- 
tiful buildings  were  stripped  of  everything  of  value,  stained  glass  windows 
were  shattered  and  images  broken.  This  was  done  because  of  religious  dis- 
putes, and  also  because  Henry  wanted  the  estates  owned  by  the  monasteries 
and  churches. 

Heixry's  children  :  Mary,  who  was  the  daughter  of  his  first  wife,  Kath- 
erine ;  Elizabeth,  who  was  the  daughter  of  his  second  wife,  Anne  Boleyn ; 
Edward,  who  was  the  son  of  his  third  wife,  Jane  Seymour. 

Edivard  VI. 
The  Church  of  England  was  established  in  England.     English  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  was  compiled.     Schools  and  hospitals  were  founded. 

Mary. 

Re-established  the  Catholic  Church.  Repealed  laws  passed  by  Henry 
VIII  and  Edward  VI  in  regard  to  religion. 

In  order  to  place  her  husband,  Philip  of  Spain,  Mary  joined  Spain  in  a 
war  against  France.  The  French  captured  Calais,  the  only  possession  Eng- 
land had  on  the  Continent. 

Elisabeth,  1558-1603. 

Establishment  of  Church  of  England.  Repeal  of  religious  laws  passed 
in  Mary's  reign. 

War  with  Spain.  Philip  II  of  Spain  determined  to  conquer  England. 
He  fitted  out  a  fleet  which  he  called  the  Invincible  Armada.  The  fleet  was 
defeated  in  1588  by  the  English  under  Howard,  Drake,  Raleigh,  Hawkins  and 
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Other  English  commanders  off  the  coast  of  England.  After  this  England 
became  Mistress  of  the  Seas. 

Men  of  Elizabeth's  time — 

Sir  Martin  Frobisher  explored  the  coast  of  Labrador  and  Greenland. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  made  two  attempts  to  found  English  colonies  in 
the  New  World.     Both  were  unsuccessful. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  was  the  first  Englishman  to  circumnavigate  the 
globe. 

Francis  Bacon  was  a  distinguished  prose  writer.  He  was  the  first  man 
to  try  experiments  in  order  to  find  out  the  truth  of  things. 

Edmund  Spenser  wrote  a  famous  poem  named  The  Faerie  Queene. 

William  Shakespeare,  the  greatest  author  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  wrote 
dramas  which  have  never  been  equaled  and  are  still  played  in  our  theaters. 
Some  of  his  plays  are,  Julius  Caesar,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Hamlet,  Othello, 
King  Lear,  Macbeth,  As  You  Like  It,  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

East  Indies  Company. 

Before  1588  English  ships  had  not  ventured  very  far.  The  defeat 
of  the  Armada  had  caused  a  reversal  of  the  positions  of  England  and  Spain. 
The  East  Indies  Company  was  founded  by  London  merchants  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trading  in  Asia. 

Elizabeth  died  in  1603  and  was  succeeded  by  James,  a  descendant  of 
Henry  VII.  He  was  the  first  of  the  House  of  Stuart  to  rule  both  England 
and  Scotland. 

Grade    7B 

House  of  Stuart,  1603-1649. 
James  L 

James  VI  of  Scotland  was  a  descendant  of  Henry  VII.  Brought  up 
with  the  idea  that  the  king  derived  his  power  from  God,  and  the  Parliament 
from  the  king:     Divine  Right  of  Kings. 

Commercial  expansion :  East  Indies  Company  chartered  in  Elizabeth's 
reign,  re-chartered. 

Colonial  expansion : 

The  land  owned  by  Raleigh  in  the  New  World  was  given  to  the 
London  and  Plymouth  Companies  for  purposes  of  colonization.  James- 
town, Va.,  was  founded  in  1607  by  the  London  Company.  Plymouth,  Mass., 
was  founded  in  1620  by  the  Pilgrims  on  land  leased  from  the  Plymouth 
Company.    John  Carver  was  elected  first  governor. 

Strength  of  the  Commons  increased. 

Charles  L 

Also  believed  in  the  "divine  right  of  kings." 

Struggle  with  Parliament:  Charles  called  Parliament  and  demanded 
money.  When  refused,  he  collected  money  by  illegal  methods.  In  order 
to  obtain  money  from  Parliament  he  signed  later  the  Petition  of  Rights. 
(Compare  with  Magna  Charta.)  Its  provisions  were:  (1)  No  man  to  be 
compelled  to  lend  money  to  the  king  or  to  pay  a  tax  not  levied  by  Parlia- 
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ment ;  (2)  soldiers  and  sailors  are  not  to  be  quartered  in  [)coplc's  houses 
without  their  consent;  (3)  no  trials  by  martial  law  in  time  of  peace;  (4) 
none  to  be  imprisoned  without  cause  being  shown. 

Rule  without  Parliament. 

Charles  ruled  without  Parliament  for  eleven  years  and  disregarded 
the  Magna  Charta  and  the  Petition  of  Rights. 

The  king,  supported  by  William  Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
planned  to  force  the  Church  of  England  ritual  on  the  Puritans.  This  led  to 
the  Puritan  migration.  They  formed  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in 
1630.    John  Winthrop  was  the  first  governor. 

Ship  Money. 

A  tax  levied  by  the  king  to  get  money.  The  tax  had  formerly  been 
collected  only  from  seaports.  Charles  applied  it  to  the  entire  country. 
John  Hampden  refused  to  pay  the  tax.    He  was  tried  and  imprisoned. 

Long  Parliament. 

(1)  Did  not  dissolve  for  twenty  years.  (2)  Imprisoned  Laud.  (3) 
Made  it  a  law  that  Parliament  should  meet  at  least  once  in  three  years 
whether  the  king  called  it  or  not.  (4)  Parliament  should  not  be  dissolved 
without  its  own  consent.  Charles  forcibly  entered  the  House  of  Commons 
and  demanded  five  of  the  leaders.     This  brought  on  Civil  War. 

Civil  War. 

Causes:  (1)  Illegal  taxation;  (2)  illegal  imprisonment;  (3)  religious 
persecution;  (4)  king's  attempt  to  arrest  five  Members  of  Parliament. 

Parties :  Parliamentarians  or  Roundheads ;  Hampden,  and  later  Oliver 
Cromwell,  the  leaders.     Royalists  or  Cavaliers. 

After  a  number  of  battles  Charles  was  captured.  He  was  accused  of 
treason,  tried,  and  executed  in  1649. 

The  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate  (1649-1660). 

The  Commonwealth  was  established.  It  was  something  like  a  republic 
with  Parliament  at  the  head,  but  Cromwell  and  the  army  really  ruled. 

'    Revolts  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  were  put  down  with  much  severity  by 
Cromwell. 

War  with  Holland.  A  Navigation  Act  was  passed  which  ordered  all 
goods  brought  to  England  to  be  brought  in  English  vessels.  War  broke 
out  with  the  Dutch  because  during  the  war  they  had  been  doing  the  carrying 
trade  between  the  Indies  and  England.     The  Dutch  were  defeated. 

Cromwell  dismissed  Parliament  and  had  another  elected.  Cromwell 
was  named  Lord  Protector  and  ruled  Parliament  and  people  with  almost 
despotic  power.  He  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Richard,  who  was 
Lord  Protector  for  a  short  time  and  then  resigned. 

The  Restoration  (1660). 

Charels  II,  son  of  Charles  I,  landed  from  France  and  was  crowned  king. 

Restored:  (1)  the  Stuart  line  to  the  throne;  (2)  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land; (3)  the  House  of  Lords;  (4)  the  gay  court  life. 

Colonies:  (1)  Carolina  given  to  some  friends  by  Charles.  Settled  by 
English  Quakers,  Scotch  and  Irish,  (2)  Charles  re-enacted  the  Naviga- 
tion Laws.     This  brought  on  a  war  with  the  Dutch.     Duke  of  York,  the 
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king's  brother,  seized  New  Amsterdam  and  it  was  afterwards  known  as 
New  York  (1664).  (3)  Pennsylvania  granted  to  William  Penn  in  payment 
of  a  debt.  It  was  settled  by  the  Quakers,  who  founded  Philadelphia  in  1682. 
Test  Act :  Passed  by  Parliament ;  required  every  man  appointed  to 
public  office  to  belong  to  the  Church  of  England. 

James  II. 

Brother  of  Charles  II,  and  a  Catholic.  Promised  to  uphold  the  Test 
Act. 

Revohttion  of  1688. 

Brought  on  by  the  following:  James  tried  to  repeal  the  Test  Act;  he 
issued  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  granting  religious  toleration  to  all. 

James  having  lost  the  confidence  of  his  people  through  his  arbitrary 
rule,  a  number  of  nobles  invited  William  of  Orange  to  become  king.  James 
fled  to  France.  Parliament  declared  the  throne  vacant  and  elected  Mary, 
the  daughter  of  James  II,  and  William  of  Orange,  her  husband,  to  fill  it. 

William  and  Mary. 

Signed  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  third  great  document  that  goes  to  make 
the  constitution.  Compare  with  the  Magna  Charta  and  Petition  of  Rights. 
Its  provisions:  (1)  The  king  cannot  set  aside  laws  without  the  consent 
of  Parliament;  (2)  taxes  cannot  be  levied  nor  a  standing  army  kept  without 
consent  of  Parliament;  (3)  elections  must  be  held  without  interference; 
(4)  Parliament  must  be  frequently  assembled;  (5)  no  Catholic  can  hold 
the  crown  of  England. 

War  of  the  Palatinate. 

Called  King  William's  War  in  the  New  World.  Louis  XIV  of  France 
tried  to  help  James  II  regain  his  throne.  Unsuccessful  in  Ireland  and 
vScotland. 

Anne. 

Queen  Anne  was  the  daughter  of  James  II. 

War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 

Called  Queen  Anne's  War  in  the  New  World.  The  Protestant  coun- 
tries of  Europe  headed  by  England  fought  against  the  two  great  Catholic 
powers,  France  and  Spain, 

Battle  of  Blenheim,  1704.  A  great  victory  won  by  John  Churchill, 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  at  Blenheim  on  the  Danube  River.  First  time  Louis 
XIV  was  defeated. 

Gibraltar  was  seized. 

In  the  New  World,  the  English  captured  and  held  Acadia. 

Union  of  England  and  Scotland. 

United  under  the  name  Great  Britain.  The  Scotch  permitted  to  keep 
their  own  laws  and  their  own  Church.  They  were  permitted  to  have  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament. 

House  of  Hanover. 
George  I,  \714. 

Great  grandson  of  James  I.    Was  German  and  could  not  ^eak  English, 
The  Rule  of  the  Cabinet, 

It  had  been  the  custom  of  the  English  kings  beginning  with  Charles  II 
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to  choose  from  Parliament  a  few  special  advisers  called  the  Cabinet  to  meet 
with  him  and  discuss  affairs  of  state.  George  I  knew  little  of  England  and 
her  prominent  men.  He  chose  Robert  Walpole  to  be  Prime  Minister. 
Walpole  chose  the  Cabinet  from  his  own  party  in  Parliament.  George  did 
not  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Cabinet  as  he  did  not  understand  English. 
That  is  why  today  the  prime  minister  selects  the  Cabinet  and  the  king  does 
not  meet  them.  The  prime  minister  chooses  men  from  the  party  having  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  As  soon  as  the  Cabinet  officers  cease 
to  belong  to  the  popular  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  they  must  resign 
and  a  new  cabinet  is  formed  from  the  party  in  power. 
Compare  with  the  United   States  Cabinet. 

George  II. 

Son  of  George  I. 

Seven  Years'  War,  called  French  and  Indian  War  in  America. 

The  French  formed  an  alliance  with  the  native  princes  of  India  ai.d  at- 
tempted to  force  the  East  India  Co.  from  India.  By  the  help  of  Robert 
Clive  the  company's  rights  were  maintained  and  India  fell  under  English 
rule.  In  America  the  land  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi  and  the 
whole  of  Canada  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

William  Pitt,  the  Elder,  was  the  greatest  War  Minister  England  ever 
had.  Through  his  efforts  England  won  many  victories  in  the  Continent,  in 
India  and  America. 

George  III. 

Grandson  of  George  II. 

Warren  Hastings  was  chosen  to  be  the  first  governor-general  of  India 
after  the  Seven  Years'  War. 

American  Revolution,  1775-1783.     (Review  6A). 

Causes :  ( 1 )  Taxation  with  representation  to  help  pay  the  expenses 
of  wars;  (2)  Restriction  of  trade  and  manufacture;  (3)  Writs  of  Assist- 
ance: (4)  Stamp  Act,  1765;  (6)  Mutiny  Act;  (7)  Boston  Massacre,  1770; 
(8)  Boston  Tea  Party. 

Events :  Battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord ;  Bunker  Hill,  1775  ;  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,.  July  4,  1776;  battle  of  Long  Island,  1776;  battle 
of  Saratoga,  1777;  assistance  from  France;  battle  of  Yorktown,  Va. ;  Corn- 
wallis  surrenders  to  Washington,  1781. 

Results :  The  American  colonies  won  their  independence.  The  United 
States  extended  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  Florida  and  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Mississippi. 

French  Revolution :  Caused  by  the  oppression  of  the  peasants  by  the 
nobles.  England  symathized  with  the  revolutionists  at  first,  but  later  when 
the  French  republicans  said  they  would  establish  republics  throughout  Eu- 
rope, England  declared  war. 

Napoleonic  Wars :  Napoleon  Bonaparte  defeated  by  Admiral  Nelson 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Nile ;  Nelson  defeated  French  and  Spanish  fleet  at 
Trafalgar;  Duke  of  Wellington,  one  of  England's  greatest  generals,  defeated 
Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  Belgium,  in  1815.  Napoleon  surrendered  to  Eng- 
land and  the  war  ended. 
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War  of  1812.     (Review  6A). 

Cause :  England  impressed  American  seamen  and  interfered  with 
American  commerce. 

Result :  America  was  victorious.  England  ceased  to  interfere  in 
American  affairs. 

Inventions :  James  Watt,  steam  engine ;  James  Hargreaves,  spinning 
jenny;  Richard  Arkwright,  spinning  machine;  George  Stephenson,  steam 
engine  applied  to  railroads. 

Factory  system  supplanted  the  domestic  system  after  the  invention  of 
labor-saving  machines. 

Improved  transportation.  Wagon  roads  constructed  of  gravel  and 
broken  stone  improved  transportation. 

William  Pitt,  the  Younger,  War  Minister,  Orator  and  Prime  Minister. 

George  IV. 

Test  Act:     (Review  what  it  stated),  repealed  in  this  reign. 

Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  passed.  Nearly  all  officers  below  the  crown 
open  to  Catholics. 

Monroe  Doctrine:  (Review  6B.)  Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria  de- 
cided to  help  Spain  regain  her  territory  in  South  America.  England  and 
United  States  said  they  would  help  the  South  American  republic  if  necessary. 

William  IV. 

Great  Reform  Bill,  1832:  (Review  first  meeting  of  House  of  Com- 
mons, 7A.)  Rights  of  sending  members  to  Parliament  was  withdrawn  from 
small  districts  called  "rotten  boroughs"  and  given  to  cities  which  had  grown 
in  importance. 

Slavery  abolished  in  all  English  colonies. 

Factory  reform :  Employment  of  women  and  young  children  in  coal 
mines  and  factories  forbidden. 

Victoria,  1837-1901. 

Grandchild  of  George  III. 

The  Corn  J^aws :  Duties  existed  on  all  imported  breadstuff s  (called 
corn  in  England)  ;  through  the  efforts  of  Richard  Cobden  the  Corn  Laws 
were  repealed. 

Crimean  War,  1854:  England  and  France  united  with  Turkey  against 
Russia  who  wished  to  get  possession  of  Turkey.  Russia  was  forbidden  to 
keep  her  fleet  on  the  Black  Sea  or  interfere  with  Turkey. 

Trent  Affair:  During  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States,  the  South 
sent  Mason  and  Sliddell  to  England  to  ask  for  help.  A  Union  commander 
seized  the  men.  War  might  have  resulted,  but  the  United  States  said  this 
had  been  done  without  the  knowledge  or  approval  of  the  government,  and 
the  men  were  set  free. 

Alabama  Claims :  During  the  Civil  War,  England  had  permitted  the 
South  to  build  the  Alabama  and  other  vessels  in  England.  These  vessels 
did  much  damage  to  vessels  of  the  United  States.  After  the  war  the  United 
States  claimed  money  from  England  for  the  damage  done.  England  paid 
the  claim. 
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Boer  War:  Boers  or  Dutcli  farmers  defeated  in  South  Africa.  The 
Transvaal  Republic  and  Orange  Free  State  became  British  colonies. 

Statesmen  of  Victoria's  Reign. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  one  of  Victoria's  Prime  Ministers.  Through  the 
efforts  of  Peel  and  a  few  others  the  corn  laws  were  repealed. 

Richard  Cobden,  an  orator  and  writer,  helped  to  have  the  corn  laws 
repealed. 

Benjamin  Disraeli  was  the  first  Jew  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons.    He  also  was  one  of  Victoria's  Prime  Ministers. 

William  E.  Gladstone  helped  to  have  import  duties  reduced.  He  was 
Prime  Minister  during  Victoria's  reign. 

Edivard  VII  (1901-1910). 

End  of  the  Boer  war. 

During  this  reign  a  movement  toward  self-government  and  greater 
independence  of  the  mother  country  was  noticeable  among  the  colonies. 
Australia  became  self-governing  on  the  same  basis  as  Canada.  Canada 
began  the  formation  of  a  navy,  and  undertook  the  negotiation  of  her 
own  treaties. 

George  V.  1910 . 


Disputes  between  capital  and  labor  have  been  man}-.  Discontent 
with  political  conditions  has  appeared.  This  may  ultimately  lead  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  a  reorganization  of  the  British 
government. 

Grade  8A 

/.     Discovery  and  Explorations. 

1.  Geographical  knowledge  in  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century.     (Syllabus 

in  History,  New  York  City.) 
The  earth  was  believed  to  be  fiat;  the  only  parts  known  were  Europe, 
the  western  part  of  Asia,  and  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Africa. 

2.  Trade  Routes. 

(a)  Genoa :    Constantinople  to  the  Black  Sea.  thence  overland. 

(b)  Venice :  Cairo  and  the  Red  Sea. 

3.  Aids  to  Discovery. 

(a)  Gunpowder. 

(b)  Mariner's  compass. 

(c)  Printing  press. 

(d)  Fall  of  Constantinople,  1453. 

4.  Portugal's  Attempts. 

(a)  Diaz :    Portugal  to  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

(b)  Da  Gama :   Portugal  to  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  India. 

5.  Spain  in  America. 

(a)  Christopher  Columbus  believed  that  the  earth  is  round,  and 
that  by  sailing  west  he  would  reach  Asia.     He  was  given  men  and  throe 
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ships  by  Spain.  He  set  sail  in  August,  1492.  He  discovered  the  West 
Indies  on  October  12,  1492.  Columbus  made  three  other  voyages  to  the 
New  World. 

(b)  Americus  Vespucius  explored  the  coast  of  South  America,  par- 
ticularly Brazil.  A  German  geographer  applied  the  name  America  to 
Brazil.  Later  the  name  was  given  to  South  America,  and  later  still  to 
the  whole  of  the  New  World. 

(c)  De  Leon  discovered  Florida. 

(d)  Balboa,  Pacific  Ocean,  1513. 

(e)  Cortez  conquered  Mexico. 

(f)  Magellan  circumnavigated  the  globe.  He  entered  and  named 
the  Pacific  in  1520.  The  first  voyage  around  the  world  ended  in  1523. 
Magellan  proved  that  the  earth  is  round  and  that  America  is  a  separate 
continent. 

(g)  Pizarro  conquered  Peru. 

(h)   De  Soto  discovered  the  Mississippi, 
(i)   St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  was  founded.  ■ 
Advantages  of  Spain : 

Possession  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf. 

Docile  nature  of  the  Indians  in  the  conquered  territory. 
Reason  for  failure : 

The  Spaniards  sought  for  riches  only,  and  neglected  the  soil. 

6.  England  in  America. 

(a)  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot  discovered  the  mainland  of  North 
America  in  1497.     England  claimed  all  of  North  America. 

(b)  Sir  Francis  Drake  circumnavigated  the  globe. 

(c)  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  made  two  attempts  to  colonize  Virginia, 
but  both  were  unsuccessful. 

7.  The  Dutch  in  America. 

(a)  Henry  Hudson,  in  1609,  discovered  the  Hudson  River.  The 
Dutch  claimed  the  land  from  the  Connecticut  to  the  Delaware  rivers. 

8.  France  in  America. 

(a)  Cartier  discovered  the  St.  Lawrence,  1534. 

(b)  Champlain  founded  Quebec  in  1608. 

(c)  Marquette  sailed  down  the  Mississippi  to  the  Arkansas  in  1673. 

(d)  La  Salle  sailed  down  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth  in  1682.  He 
gave  the  name  Louisiana  to  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

France  claimed  Canada  and  the  land  drained  by  the  Mississippi. 

9.  The  Indians. 

Columbus  named  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  Indians,  because 
he  thought  he  had  reached  the  Indies. 

(a)  Appearance :  Black  eyes,  coarse  black  hair,  high  cheek-bones, 
copper-colored  skin,  figures  tall  and  well-made. 

(b)  Religion  and  character:  They  believed  in  a  Great  Spirit  who 
ruled  all ;  they  believed  that  after  this  life  all  Indians  would  go  to  the 
Happy   Hunting   Grounds — their   name   for  Heaven ;   the   Indians  were 
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cruel  to  their  enemies,  but  generous  and  kind  to  their  friends ;  they  would 
not  steal  from  one  of  their  own  tribe  or  lie  to  their  friends. 

(c)  Occupations:  The  squaws  dug  the  soil,  gathered  the  crops, 
dressed  skins,  dried  meat,  and  made  moccasins  and  other  articles  of 
clothing  from  the  skins  of  animals ;  the  braves  spent  their  time  in  hunt- 
ing, fishing  and  fighting. 

(d)  Weapons  and  implements:  War-club,  bow  and  arrow,  toma- 
hawk and  spear. 

(e)  Tribes:  Southern  or  Maskoki  Indians  occupied  the  country  ex- 
tending from  the  Tennessee  River  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi.  The  Algonquins  occupied  the  land  north 
of  the  Tennessee,  from  the  ^Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Mississippi.  The  Iro- 
quois were  found  in  what  is  now  Central  New  York  and  in  North  Caro- 
lina. Those  in  New  York  were  known  as  the  Five  Nations  and  included 
the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  and  Senecas.  The  Sioux, 
or  Dakotas,  lived  on  the  land  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

//.     Colonial  Development. 
Virginia. 

1.  Companies:  Two  companies,  the  London  and  the  Plymouth, 
formed  during  the  reign  of  James  I,  for  the  purpose  of  colonizing 
America.  The  London  company  was  to  occupy  the  land  from  Cape  Fear 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  River  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
The  Plymouth  company  was  to  occupy  the  land  from  the  Hudson  River 
to  Nova  Scotia  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

2.  Charter:  Granted  by  James  I.  The  colonists  were  to  have  the 
same  rights  as  Englishmen.    A  common  storehouse  was  provided  for. 

3.  Settlement:    Jamestown,  1607. 

4.  The  settlers:  Men  who  were  unused  to  work,  and  for  the  most 
part  lazy  and  shiftless ;  their  aim  was  to  find  gold ;  during  the  first  four 
months  nearh^  half  the  number  died  of  famine  and  fever;  the  colony  was 
saved  by  John  Smith,  who  secured  food  from  the  Indians  and  forced  the 
colonists  to  work. 

5.  The  "Starving  Time" :  After  two  years,  more  settlers  arrived. 
John  Smith  had  meanwhile  returned  to  England.  The  settlers  became  a 
prev  to  famine  and  disease.  They  decided  to  leave  for  England.  They 
were  prevented  by  the  arrival  of  Lord  Delaware,  who  brought  them 
supplies. 

6.  Governor  Dale's  Great  Reform :  He  abolished  the  common  store- 
house and  gave  each  settler  his  own  plot  of  ground. 

7.  Tobacco  culture :  The  principal  source  of  wealth,  made  the  popu- 
lation rural ;  farmers  in  England  were  glad  to  come  to  Virginia. 

8.  Labor:  (a)  Indented  servants;  those  who  were  required  to  serve 
a  term  of  two  years  to  pay  for  their  passage  from  England,  (b^  Negro 
slaves,  first  sold  to  the  settlers  in  1619. 

9.  Government:  In  1619  the  settlers  were  given  the  right  to  elect 
two   representatives   from   each   borough   to   sit   in   a   representative  as- 
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sembly  called  the  House  of  Burgesses.    The  government  consisted  of  a 
gOA-ernor,  council,  and  assembly. 

10.  Bacon's  Rebellion :  This  was  brought  about  by  Lord  Berkeley's 
despotic  rule,  his  attempts  to  enforce  the  navigation  laws  and  to  restrict 
suffrage.  Berkeley  refused  to  send  troops  against  the  Indians  who  began 
to  attack  the  settlers.  Nathaniel  Bacon  led  troops  against  the  Indians 
and  routed  them.  The  governor  declared  Bacon  a  traitor  and  a  rebel. 
Civil  war  followed.  Berkeley  was  driven  out  of  Jamestown,  but  returned 
on  Bacon's  death.  Bacon's  Rebellion  showed  that  the  people  of  V'irginia 
loved  liberty  well  enough  to  fight  for  it. 

Massachusetts — Plymouth,  1620. 

1.  The  Pilgrims:  They  were  Separatists,  or  people  who  did  not 
believe  in  the  Church  of  England  and  separated  from  it.  They  fled  to 
Holland  because  they  were  presecuted  in  England.  From  there  they 
went  to  America,  where  they  could  worship  God  in  their  own  way. 

2.  Settlement:    Plymouth,  in  1620. 

3.  The  Mayflower  Compact :  Before  landing  they  drew  up  a  com- 
pact in  which  they  agreed  to  support  such  laws  as  should  be  enacted 
for  the  best  interests  of  all. 

4.  Chief  men:  John  Carver  was  the  first  governor;  William  Brad- 
ford succeeded  him ;  Elder  Brewster  was  the  minister ;  Captain  Myles 
Standish  was  the  military  leader. 

Massachusetts  Bay,  1630. 

1.  Settlement :  Boston,  Charlestown,  Roxbury,  and  Watertown, 
in  1630. 

2.  Settlers :  The  Puritans  were  men  of  wealth  and  culture,  wisdom 
and  energy. 

3.  Purpose :   To  worship  God  in  their  own  way. 

4.  Charter :  Allowed  the  settlers  to  elect  their  own  governor  and 
council  and  gave  votes  to  all  freemen.  Puritans  restricted  vote  to  church 
members. 

5.  First  governor:   John  Winthrop. 

6.  New  England  Township :  Towns  grew  up  around  churches  and 
schools,  along  rivers  and  on  the  coast  to  be  near  the  fisheries  and  for 
protection  from  the  Indians.  All  business  was  transacted  in  town 
meeting. 

New  York. 

1.  Settlement:  The  Dutch  West  India  Company  began  to  send 
colonists  to  New  Netherlands  in  1623.  Settlements  were  made  along 
the  Hudson  River,  on  Long  Island,  and  on  Manhattan  Island.  The  set- 
tlement on  Manhattan  Island  became  New  Amsterdam. 

2.  Purpose :  The  Dutch  came  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the 
Indians. 

3.  Four  Dutch  Governors :  Peter  Minuit  was  the  first  governor. 
He  was  followed  by  Wouter  von  Twiller,  William  Kieft,  and  Peter 
Stuyvesant. 
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4.  Patroons :  Any  member  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  who 
would  take  or  send  out  fifty  settlers  was  given  a  large  tract  of  land. 
Such  a  land-owner,  or  patroon,  might  own  an  estate  with  a  water  front 
of  sixteen  miles  if  on  but  one  side  of  the  Hudson,  or  of  eight  miles  if 
on  both  sides.  He  might  extend  his  estate  as  far  inland  as  he  wished. 
The  patroon  was  required  to  support  a  minister  and  a  school  teacher. 

5.  New  Amsterdam  became  New  York  in  1664.  The  king  of  Eng- 
land, Charles  H,  basing  his  claim  to  New  Netherlands  on  the  discovery 
of  the  Cabots,  granted  this  land  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York.  An 
English  fleet  entered  the  harbor  of  New  Amsterdam  and  the  Dutch 
surrendered. 

6.  Leisler's  Rebellion :  The  English  governors  chosen  by  James  H 
to  govern  New  York  were  so  tryannical  that  a  people's  party  arose. 
^^4^en  James  H  was  driven  from  the  throne  in  1688,  the  people  put  aside 
the  king's  government.  They  chose  Jacob  Leisler  to  be  their  ruler.  He 
ruled  the  city  well,  but  when  a  new  governor  was  sent  from  England 
Leisler  was  tried  for  treason  and  hanged.  From  this  time  the  colony 
was  governed  in  a  constitutional  way. 

(To  he  Continued  in  June  Monographs.) 

Grade  8B 

George  Washington  (Federalist). 

Unanimously  elected. 

1.  His  Cabinet: 

Secretary  of  State,  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Secretary  of  Treasury,  Alexander  Hamilton. 
Secretary  of  War,  Henry  Knox. 
Attorney  General,  Edmund  Randolph. 
Postmaster  General,  Gen.  Osgood. 

2.  Financial  Policy: 

(a)  Assumption  of  debts  of  Continental  Congress. 

(b)  Tarifif  on  foreign  goods. 

(c)  National  Bank  established. 

3.  Jay's  Treaty . 

The  English  did  not  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  made 
at  the  close  of  the  Revolution ;  they  also  interfered  with  our  commerce 
and  impressed  our  seamen.  John  Jay  was  sent  to  England  to  settle  the 
difficulties.  A  treaty  was  agreed  upon  which  settled  nothing  about 
impressment. 

4.  Trouble  with  France . 

The  French  minister,  Genet,  attempted  to  have  privateers  fitted 
out  in  America  to  aid  France  in  destroying  English  commerce.  At 
W^ashington's  request  Genet  was  recalled. 

5.  Cotton  Gin . 

Invented  by  Eli  Whitney.  The  result  was  that  cotton  became 
cheaper,  more  was  sold,  more  was  raised,  and  the  number  of  slaves 
greatly  increased. 
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6.  First  Ten  Amendments  . 

Known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  added  to  the  Constitution  during 
this  administration, 

7.  Farewell  Address. 

Issued  by  Washington  six  months  before  his  term  of  office  expired, 
gave  his  advice  to  the  people  and  his  successors  as  to  the  government 
of  the  country. 

John  Adams  (Federalist). 

1.  Trouble  with  France.    X,  Y,  Z  Papers. 

Three  envoys  were  sent  to  negotiate  with  the  French,  who  were 
interfering  with  our  commerce  and  capturing  our  vessels.  They  were 
told  that  in  order  to  secure  peace  with  France  (1)  a  sum  of  money 
should  be  paid  to  members  of  the  Directory,  and  (2)  a  large  sum  of 
money  should  be  loaned  to  France  for  carrying  on  her  wars.  Pinckney's 
reply  was:  "Millions  for  defense  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute."  The 
papers  reporting  these  propositions  to  Congress  were  signed  X,  Y,  Z. 
American  vessels  were  ordered  to  capture  French  vessels  when  possible; 
later  Adams  succeeded  in  having  a  satisfactory  treaty  made. 

2.  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws . 

The  Alien  Law  gave  the  President  power  to  send  out  of  the  country 
any  foreigners  he  might  think  dangerous. 

The  Sedition  Law  gave  the  President  power  to  fine  or  imprison 
any  person  who  should  speak,  write,  or  publish  anything  false  or 
malicious  against  the  President  or  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Nullification. 

Kentucky  and  Virginia  declared  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  dan- 
gerous and  contrary  to  the  Constitution.  They  said  if  the  President 
tried  to  enforce  the  laws,  the  States  would  have  the  right  to  nullify 
them  or  to  refuse  to  allow  them  to  be  enforced  within  their  boundaries. 

4.  Eleventh  Amendment . 

Added  to  the  Constitution.  Restricted  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States. 

Thomas  Jefferson  (Democratic  Republican). 

L  Louisiana  Purchase,  1803. 

Purchased  from  France  (Napoleon)  for  fifteen  million  dollars.  It 
extended  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Rockies.  It  gave  the  United  States 
full  control  of  the  Mississippi. 

2.  Lewis  and  Clarke  Expedition, 

The  expedition  was  sent  out  to  explore  the  Louisiana  Territory. 
Lewis  and  Clarke  found  the  source  of  the  Missouri  River,  crossed  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  floated  down  the  Columbia  River  to  the  Pacific. 

3.  War  with  Tripoli. 

Pirates  disturbed  American  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean.  Large 
sums  of  money  were  paid  to  the  Barbary  States  to  ransom  American 
sailors  from  slavery.  Tripoli  demanded  a  larger  tribute.  The  L^nited 
States  declared  war  against  that  country.    An  American  fleet  bombarded 
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Tripoli  and  it  was  forced  to  make  peace.    The  United  States  ceased  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Barbary  States. 

4.  Trouble  with  England  and  France. 

England  and  France  were  at  war.  Each  of  these  nations  forbade 
the  other  to  trade  with  the  United  States.  England  impressed  Ameri- 
can seamen. 

(a)  Embargo  Act,  passed  by  Congress,  forbade  American  vessels 
to  leave  for  foreign  ports  and  foreign  vessels  to  take  cargoes  from  Ameri- 
can ports. 

(b)  Non-Intercourse  Act,  passed  when  the  Embargo  Act  was  re- 
pealed. It  allowed  American  vessels  to  trade  with  any  country  except 
England  and  France. 

As  a  result  of  the  Embargo  and  Non-Intercourse  Acts,  many  Ameri- 
cans turned  their  attention  to  manufacturing. 

5.  The  steamboat. 

The  first  steamboat,  the  Clermont,  was  built  by  Robert  Fulton.  It  ran 
between  New  York  and  Albany.  Later  steamboats  were  put  on  the 
Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Great  Lakes.  The  steamboat  had  an 
important  influence  in  opening  up  the  western  part  of  the  United  States. 

James  Madison   (Democratic  Republican). 

1.  War  of  1812. 

(a)  Causes:  Impressment  of  American  seamen  by  England;  inter- 
ference with  American  commerce. 

(b)  Events : 

Capture  of  Detroit  by  the  British. 

The  Constitution  (Old  Ironside)  and  the  Guerriere  fought  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.     The  Americans  were  victorious. 

The  British  vessel.  Shannon,  captured  the  Chesapeake. 

Perry  won  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie.  This  gave  us  control  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  West. 

The  capitol  and  public  buildings  in  Washington  were  burned  by 
the  British. 

Americans,  under  Jackson,  won  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  1815. 
This  was  an  unnecessary  battle.  The  treaty  of  peace  had  already  been 
signed,  but  the  news  had  not  reached  America. 

(c)  Result. 

In  the  treaty  of  peace  no  mention  was  made  of  the  impressment  of 
seamen,  but  the  war  put  a  stop  to  this. 

The  war  gave  the  LTnited  States  a  position  of  respect  among  nations. 
It  led  to  the  building  of  mills  and  factories. 

2.  Hartford  Convention. 

Secret  meetings  were  held  in  Hartford  by  the  Federalists  during 
the  War  of  1812.  The  Convention  recommended  that  taxes  collected  in 
New  England  should  be  retained  by  each  State  to  pay  troops  for  its 
own  defense.  It  was  supposed  that  some  members  were  plotting  to 
break  up  the  Union.  The  Hartford  Conventfon  put  an  end  to  the 
Federalist  party. 

(To  he  Continued  in  June  Monographs.) 
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vised Webster's  School  Dictionaries  are  distinguished  by  the  circular  trade 
mark  which  appears  on  the  cover  of  each,  and  by  our  name  on  the  title  page. 
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of  the  phonic,  the  synthetic,  the  word,  and  the  sentence  methods.  It  ac- 
complishes more  than  any  of  these  systems  attempt,  but  requires  no  special 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  books  are  well  graded,  with 
frequent  reviews,  and  the  work  is  so  arranged  that  the  distinguishing  fea- 
tures are  presented  as  distinct  lines  each  day.  No  other  system  gives  the 
child  so  large  a  vocabular}^  in  the  same  time  and  none  is  so  thoroughly 
simple  and  teachable. 
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those  who  listen  to  them.  They  teach  reading  with  expression.  The  selec- 
tions are  of  a  very  high  literary  quality.  Besides  the  choicest  school  book 
classics,  there  are  a  large  number  which  have  never  before  appeared  in 
school  readers.  The  illustrations  constitute  the  finest  and  most  attractive 
collection  ever  brought  together  in  a  series  of  readers.  There  are  over  6(X) 
in  all,  every  one  made  especially  for  these  books  by  an  artist  of  national 
reputation.  The  pages  are  remarkably  beautiful.  The  type  is  from  a  new 
font,  especially  selected  for  its  legibility  and  for  its  adaptation  to  the  eye- 
sight requirements  of  children  at  school. 
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PLANS  AND  DETAILS  OF  GRADE  WORK 
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Phonetics 

In  order  to  secure  effective  work  in  any  subject,  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  binding  together  of  its  parts  into  an  harmonious  whole. 
Work  in  phonetics  is  sometimes  barren  of  results,  because  of  the  lack  of  a 
single  standard  to  which  the  teacher  may  refer  in  the  preparation  of  her 
lessons,  and  which  the  pupil  may  be  trained  to  use  accurately  and  intelligently. 
One  dictionary  used  as  a  standard  throughout  a  school  furnishes  a  basis  of 
unity  in  phonetic  work. 

Nearly  all  systems  of  teaching  reading  employ  specific  drills  in  phonics 
in  the  early  stages.  Many  of  them  gradually  drop  these  drills  as  the  child 
grows  in  power  to  recognize  words.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  com- 
pletion of  the  third  reader  marks  the  end  of  the  child's  acquaintance  with 
the  appearance  and  uses  of  diacritical  marks.  Then  when  he  is  promoted 
to  the  4A  Grade  we  cheerfully  hand  him  a  dictionary  and  invite  him  to 
decide  questions  of  pronunciation  by  reference  to  it.  How  much  better  it 
would  be  if  in  graded  phonetic  drills  beginning  in  lA,  the  pupils  were 
introduced  gradually  to  the  symbols  used  in  the  dictionary  they  will  receive 
later.  Intelligent  and  habitual  use  of  a  dictionary  draws  the  child's  atten- 
tion almost  unconsciously  to  articulation  and  pronunciation.  The  child  of 
non-English  speaking  parents  is  in  special  need  of  guidance  toward  correct 
speech ;  and  the  descendant  of  centuries  of  English-speaking  ancestors  often 
needs  warning  against  fads,  such  as  the  sounding  of  or  in  sailor,  the  sounding 
of  long  a  in  again,  and  the  painful  convulsion  that  produces  an  unusually 
long  u  in  blue. 

Our  English  cousins  accuse  us  of  closing  our  throats  and  speaking 
through  our  noses,  producing  what  they  call  a  "Yankee  twang."  Whether 
the  charge  is  true  of  Americans  as  a  body,  or  not,  it  is  certainly  true  that 
many  of  us  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  are  inclined  to  close  the  throat 
and  speak  through  the  teeth,  producing  thet  for  that,  stend  for  stand,  and 
various  other  perversions,  principally  of  the  vowel  sounds.  It  would  be 
well  to  insist  upon  the  mouth's  being  opened  zvide  when  any  open  sounds 
are  being  given. 

In  the  following  drills  the  symbols  used  are  those  of  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary. The  words  are  those  found  in  the  vocabularies  .of  most  children. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  teacher  should  herself  be  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  method  of  production  of  each  sound  before  it  is  taught.  She  may  then 
lead  the  children  to  produce  the  sound  through  imitation  or  with  the  aid 
of  very  simple  directions,   such  as   "Press  the  lips  together  and  blow,  to 
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make  the  sound  of  p."  Occasionally  it  will  be  found  helpful  to  let  the 
child  see  the  position  of  his  own  vocal  organs  in  a  mirror.  In  each  drill 
the  sounds  already  known,  as  well  as  the  sound  to  be  emphasized  in  the 
drill  should  be  marked  according  to  the  dictionary  in  use  in  the  school. 

Some  dictionaries  employ  re-spelling  for  pronunciation.  It  would 
not  do,  of  course,  to  re-spell  words  written  on  the  blackboard  for  phonetic 
drill,  but  the  children  should  be  encouraged  to  keep  in  mind  the  equivalents 
in  letters.  For  instance,  after  a  drill  on  g  as  in  go,  and  one  on  g  as  in  gem 
the  conclusion  to  be  remembered  is  that  g  sometimes  sounds  like  /. 

Symbols : 

Long  vowels : 
a  as  in  ale. 
e  as  in  eve. 
i  as  in  ice. 
6  as  in  old. 
u  as  in  use. 

Short  vowels : 
a  as  in  am. 
e  as  in  end. 
1  as  in  ill. 
6  as  in  odd. 
u  as  in  up. 
y  as  in  pity. 

A-'ow^els  used  before  r  • 
a  as  in  chair ;  e  before  ;•  takes  the  sound  of  a,  as  in  there. 
6  as  in  orb. 
u  as  in  burn. 

Modified  vowels  used  in  svllables  without  accent : 


« 


^ 


-^  as  in  senate.  e  as  m    ;*   vent.  ^  as  m  idea 

$as  in  obey.  u  as  in  unite. 

Obscure  vowels : 
a  as  in  final. 
e  as  in  recent. 
"Italian  a":     a  as  in  arm. 
a  as  in  ask. 
a  as  in  all. 
e  as  in  fern, 
u  as  in  rude, 
u  as  in  full. 
6b  as  in  food. 
o6  as  in  foot, 
ou  as  in  out. 
oi  as  in  oil. 
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Consonants   and   equivalents   used   in   resi)elling : 
b  as  in  boy. 

c  =  s,  as  in  vice ;  c  =  k,  as  in  call, 
d  as  in  day ;  d  =  t.  as  in  looked, 
f  as  in  fame. 

g  as  in  go;  g  =  j,  as  in  gem. 
h  as  in  hate, 
j  as  in  jar. 
k  as  in  kite. 
1  as  in  lie. 
m  as  in  me. 

n  as  in  none ;  n  as  in  a/;ger. 
p  as  in  pea. 
r  as  in  rip. 
V  as  in  vain, 
w  as  in  wet. 

X  =  ks,  as  in  box ;  gz.  as  in  exist. 
y  as  in  year. 

z  as  in  zeal ;  z  =  zh,  as  in  azure, 
ch  as  in  chin ;  ch  =:  k,  as  in  chorus. 

sh  as  in  sharp ;  sh  =  ch,  in  machine ;  ce  in  ocean,  ci  in  social,  s  in 
sure,  se  in  nauseous,  si  in  pension,  ti  in  nation, 
qu  ^=  kw,  as  in  queen, 
th  as  in  thin,  th  as  in  this, 
vi^h  =  hw,  as  in  what, 
ph  =  f,  in  philosophy;  gh  in  laugh, 
dg  =  j,  in  edge, 
di  =  j,  in  soldier. 

Grade     lA 

"Sounds  of  letters.  While  the  word  or  other  sight  method  is  being 
employed  for  teaching  the  reading  of  sentences,  daily  lessons  should  be 
given  on  the  sounds  of  single  letters  and  combinations  of  letters.  These 
exercises  should  be  used  as  a  drill  in  articulation  and  as  a  preparation 
for  reading.  The  first  sounds  taught  should  l)e  such  as  are:  (1)  easily 
made,  (2)  easily  prolonged  without  alteration  in  character,  and  (3)  com- 
mon to  many  words  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  child ;  for  example. 
s,  m,  I,  f,  a,  e,  o.  The  combinations  should  be  such  as  are  (1)  easily  learned 
as  wholes,  and  (2)  useful  for  reading;  for  example,  ing,  ight.  Letters,  the 
sounds  of  which  have  been  taught,  should  be  combined  with  words  taught 
as  wholes  to  form  new  words ;  for  example,  f  combined  with  at,  in,  ill. 

— English  Syllabus,  City  of  Nezv  York. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  foregoing  suggestions,  lists  of  words  are  furnished 
which  give  opportunity  for  drill  on  a  (long,  as  in  ale),  c  (hard,  as  in  call), 
e  (long,  as  in  eve),  f,  h,  k,  I,  m,  n,  o  (long,  as  in  old),  p,  r,  s,  t,  v,  z  and 
the  combinations  iyig  and  ight. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  exclude  words  from  the  lists  if  they  con- 
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tain  sounds  not  recommended  for  special  drill.  The  word  bab\  will  be 
found  in  the  list  of  words  containing  the  sound  of  a  as  in  ale  even  though 
the  sound  of  b  is  recommended  to  be  drilled  on  in  IB,  for  the  word  baby 
belongs  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  lA  child.  The  a  part  of  the  word  is  that 
to  which  the  child's  attention  is  called. 

Devices  may  be  used  in  the  first  year  to  establish  associations  between 
separate  sounds  and  the  words  in  which  they  occur.  The  following  is  a 
type  of  such  device : 

Children  who  are  unable  to  recognize  the  written  word  will  recognize 
the  picture.  When  they  have  repeated  pail,  pencil,  pan,  pig,  they  are  ready 
to  connect  the  initial  sound  with  the  letter. 


a,  as  m  ace. 

Ace,  age.  aid,  ail,  aim,  ale,  angel,  ape,  ate,  bait,  bake,  bathe,  bay,  blade, 
blame,  brace,  braid,  brain,  brake,  brave,  break,  baby,  play,  stay,  may,  say, 
day,  way,  gray,  gave,  save,  shave,  wave,  cave,  pave,  haste,  taste,  paste, 
shape,  cape,  tape,  acorn,  make,  cake,  take,  rake,  sake,  shake,  wake,  bake, 
chain,  rain,  train,  drain,  grain,  cane,  lane,  mane,  pane,  vane,  vase,  case, 
chase,  came,  dame,  game,  name,  shame,  tame,  straight,  cradle,  fail,  tail, 
hail,  mail,  nail,  pail,  rail,  sail,  face,  race,  pace,  lace,  cage,  rage,  plate,  late, 
date,  mate,  state,  vale,  pale,  sale,  haze,  lazy,  wade,  wafer,  wages,  waist,  wait, 
wake,  wave. 

6,  as  in  old. 

Old,  cold,  bold,  sold,  hold,  open,  slow,  dough,  poker,  bone,  cone,  shone, 
pole,  sole,  hole,  coal,  coat,  float,  boat,  pour,  four,  wore,  store,  more,  core, 
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bore,  door,  road,  toad,  story,  stone,  blow,  alone,  sore,  know,  no,  crow,  row, 
low,  board,  boast,  bolt,  colt,  both,  bowl,  own,  oar,  shore,  stove,  won't,  oak, 
oat,  oh,  over,  owe. 

m,  as  in  me. 

More,  moon,  mat,  mast,  man,  mail,  made,  mad,  maid,  make,  mouth, 
most,  must,  mist,  mite,  mass,  match,  meal,  mean,  meat,  mind,  miss,  mess, 
met,  mew,  mine,  mid,  milk,  mild,  mile,  mill,  mix,  mock,  money,  many,  much, 
mud,  mule,  muff,  mug,  map,  march,  mince,  mint,  month,  move,  mound, 
mourn,  might,  me,  my,  mother,  morn. 

n,  as  in  no. 
(Give  special  attention  to  terminal  n's.) 

No,  none,  not,  now,  nail,  night,  note,  nag,  name,  nap,  nose,  neat,  neck, 
near,  need,  new,  never,  next,  nice,  nick,  nine,  nip,  noise,  noon,  north,  numb, 
nurse,  nut,  nudge,  number,  nail,  naught,  men,  man,  lean,  bean,  seen,  clean, 
lion,  moon,  open,  own,  room,  spoon,  soon,  dawn,  tan,  span,  ran. 

1,  as  in  lie. 

(Guard  against  sound  of  short  u,  before  sound  of  1  final.) 
Lion,  lame,  low,  limb,  line,  long,  look,  land,  lace,  lake,  lack,  lady,  lamb, 
lank,  land,  like,  little,  lean,  lane,  last,  latch,  large,  lap,  late,  lead,  lad,  leave, 
lay,  leak,  leg,  left,  lent,  lesson,  let,  lick,  lie,  lime,  link,  load,  lock,  lot,  log, 
lost,  lunch,  lazy,  lance,  lawn,  hill,  hall,  heel,  hail,  ill,  pill,  sill,  rill,  eel,  veil. 

e,  as  in  each. 

{Children  should  be  encouraged  to  remember  this  sound  as  "long  e.") 
Each,  eagle,  ear,  ease,  east,  easy,  eat,  eel,  either,  even,  evening,  clear, 
cheer,  creak,  cream,  creep,  beat,  bleat,  heat,  meat,  neat,  seat,  teach,  beach, 
bleat,  hear,  dear,  near,  fear,  tear,  beast,  heel,  peel,  feel,  steel,  meal,  peal, 
deal,  heal,  meal,  steal,  veal,  deer,  queer,  dream,  seam,  team,  beam,  steam, 
be,  bead,  bee,  see,  beef,  beetle,  being,  mean,  bean,  lean,  leaf,  seen,  clean, 
knee,  three,  seem,  feed,  weed,  bleed,  chief,  peep,  tree,  leaves,  three,  week, 
speak,  free,  she,  he,  sleep,  sea,  feet,  field,  piece,  breeze,  breathe,  we,  weak, 
weave,  wee. 

s,  as  in  so. 

(There  is  a  tendency,  chiefly  among  children  of  non-English  speaking 
parents,  to  prolong  the  exhalation  in  sounding  s  surd,  thus  producing  a 
hissing  sound  that  is  unpleasant  and  incorrect.  To  eliminate  this  tendency, 
drill  on  words  ending  in  s,  closing  the  lips  sharply  the  instant  the  word  has 
been  pronounced. 

The  lisp,  most  apparent  in  sounding  the  letter  s,  is  produced  by  sending 
the  tongue  so  far  forivard  that  it  protrudes  beyond  the  teeth  and  the  resulting 
sound  is  th :   yeth  instead  of  yes.) 

Sad,  safe,  said,  stick,  send,  see,  sing,  soon,  save,  slow,  sound,  sand. 
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sleep,  sore,  school,  snail,  small,  sold,  sweep,  saint,  salt,  same,  steam,  sank, 
sap,  sash,  sat,  saw,  scale,  scar,  scold,  sour,  scrap,  spend,  snake,  spade, 
snap,. swine,  sink,  sane,  sage,  swell,  swing,  sin,  sweet,  swain,  strut,  strong, 
stroke,  stroll,  strike,  string,  stretch,  stock,  stoop,  stop,  stone,  stand,  step, 
sun,  sweep,  such,  suck,  stream,  stir,  stay,  spry,  spring,  spell,  sneeze,  sniff, 
soap,  smoke. 

f,  as  in  fire. 

Fire,  father,  field,  for,  fox,  face,  fail,  feel,  fear,  free,  four,  five,  fan, 
feet,  fat,  fame,  folk,  fate,  fare,  fall,  fable,  face,  fall,  fair,  fallen,  family, 
fancy,  fare,  farm,  fashion,  fasten,  feed,  fell,  fellow,  fern,  ferry,  fever,  five, 
fight,  figure,  file,  fine,  finger,  fill,  firm,  first,  fish,  fit,  fix,  flag,  flannel,  flash, 
flat,  flea,  flesh,  float,  flock,  flood,  flow,  flowers,  fly,  fluke,  fold,  fond,  folk, 
follow,  foot,  forest,  forget,  forward,  forty,  fought,  fowl,  freeze,  free,  frame, 
safe,  stiff,  stuff,  tiff,  reef,  chief,  puff,  huff,  cuff,  if,  of,  off. 

p,  as  in  put. 

(Guard  against  the  sound  of  short  u,  and  the  tendency  to  substitute  the 

sound  of  b  for  that  of  p.) 

Pace,  pack,  page,  paid,  pail,  pain,  paint,  pair,  palm,  pan,  pansy,  pant, 
parch,  park,  parlor,  part,  party,  pass,  paw,  pat,  pawn,  pay,  pea,  peach, 
pearl,  pebble,  peck,  peek,  peel,  peep,  peg,  pen,  penny,  pencil,  pepper,  perch, 
person,  pest,  pet,  petal,  piano,  pick,  pickle,  picking,  picnic,  picture,  pie,  piece, 
pierce,  pig,  pigeon,  pile,  pill,  pillow,  pimple,  pin,  pinch,  pine,  pink,  pipe, 
pit,  pitch,  pity,  place,  plain,  plan,  plank,  plant,  plate,  plat,  play,  please, 
pleasant,  plenty,  plod,  plot,  plough,  plug,  pluck,  plucky,  plum,  plumber, 
plume,  plump,  plunge,  plush,  pocket,  pocketbook,  point,  pointer,  poke,  pole,' 
police,  polite,  polish,  poor,  pool,  pope,  porch,  port,  post,  postal,  postman, 
postmark,  pot,  pounce,  pound,  pour,  port,  praise,  prance,  prank,  pray, 
prayer,  preach,  present,  press,  pretty,  price,  prick,  pride,  priest,  prig,  prim, 
prince,  print,  prison,  prize,  prop,  proud,  prove,  pry,  puddle,  puff,  pull,  pulse, 
pump,  punch,  pure,  purr,  purse,  push,  put. 

r,  as  in  race. 

(Guard  against  a  short  u  before  the  sound  of  r,  producing  something 
like  ur.  R  is  never  wholly  silent,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is 
trilled  only  before  voivels.  The  trill  is  present  in  orange,  sorrow,  rage; 
absent  in  bird,  girl,  alert.) 

Race,  rack,  raff,  rage,  rag,  rail,  rain,  train,  rainbow,  raise,  raisin,  rake, 
ram,  range,  strange,  rank,  rap,  strap,  rare,  rash,  rasp,  rate,  rather,  rattan, 
rattle,  raw.  ray,  stray,  reach,  read,  reader,  ready,  real,  reap,  rear, 
red,  reed,  reef,  reel,  regard,  rein,  reindeer,  remove,  rent,  repair,  repeat, 
respect,  rest,  ream,  dream,  rib,  rice,  rich,  ride,  stride,  pride,  right,  bright, 
tight,  ring,  string,  rip,  rise,  risk,  roar,  rob,  rock,  roll,  stroll,  roof,  room, 
root,  rope,  rose,  rough,  round,  rub,  scrub,  rude,  ruff,  rug,  rule,  run,  rush, 
trap,  her,  very,  door,  pretty,  drawer,  better,  butter,  smaller. 
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t  as  in  table. 


(See  that  the  children  keep  this  sound  as  a  dental,  and  that  no  trace 
of  short  u  is  present. 

Mo)iy  children  Jiavc  a  tendency  to  use  the  sound  of  d  instead  of  that 
of  th,  producing  dis  and  dat  for  this  and  that. 

Drill  for  clear  sound  of  terminal  t's.) 

Table,  tack,  tag,  tail,  taffy,  take,  talk,  tall,  tallow,  tame,  taste,  taught, 
tea.  teach,  tear,  tease,  team,  teeth,  telegraph,  tell,  ten,  tend,  tent,  tick,  tie, 
tight,  tiger,  tile,  till,  timber,  tin,  tinder,  tine,  tinsel,  tint,  tiny,  tip,  tiptoe, 
tire,  to,  toad,  toast,  tobacco,  to-day,  toe,  toil,  told,  toll,  ton,  tone,  tongue, 
to-night,  took,  toot,  tooth,  toothache,  toss,  touch,  tough,  tow,  toward,  towel, 
tower,  toy,  trace,  track,  trade,  trail,  train,  transom,  trap,  travel,  tray,  tread, 
treasure,  treat,  tree,  tremble,  trick,  trill,  trim,  trip,  trot,  trouble,  truant, 
truck,  true,  trumpet,  trunk,  truth,  try,  tuck,  tug,  tulip,  tumble,  tumbler, 
tune,  tunnel,  turban,  turkey,  twin,  turnip,  turret,  turtle,  tusk,  twelve,  twenty, 
twice,  twig,  twin,  twine,  twist,  two,  pot,  spit,  pout,  spite,  spat,  hurt,  shut, 
sent,  went,  late,  it,  visit,  night,  light,  hit,  Kate,  but,  want,  won't. 

k,  as  in  kid. 

{Avoid  sound  of  short  u.     Pay  special  attention  to  terminal  k.) 
Kid,  kissed,  kept,  kill,  king,  kit,  kite,  kitten,  sack,  tack,   desk,   like, 

cake,   make,   snake,   beak,   skate,   skill,   week,   lake,   oak,   leak,   sake,   silk, 

soak,  keep. 

c,  "hard,"  as  in  cat. 

(Guard  against  the  sound  of  short  u  that  folloivs  a  prolongation  of 
"hard  c."  The  children  may  he  encouraged  to  remember  this  as  the  c  that 
sounds  like  k,  and  later  as  "hard  c") 

Cab,  cabbage,  cackle,  cage,  cake,  calendar,  calf,  call,  calm,  came, 
camphor,  can,  canary,  candle,  candy,  cane,  cannon,  canoe,  can't,  capital, 
captain,  card,  care,  carpet,  carrot,  carry,  carve,  case,  cash,  cat,  catch, 
caterpillar,  care,  caw,  claim,  clap,  class,  claw,  clay,  clean,  clear,  click,  climb, 
cling,  cloak,  close,  closet,  cloth,  clothe,  clothes,  cloud,  clove,  clown,  club, 
clung,  cluster,  coach,  coal,  coarse,  coast,  coat,  coax,  cock,  cocoa,  cocoanut, 
cod,  coffee,  coffin,  cog,  coil,  cold,  collar,  color,  colt,  comb,  come,  common, 
company,  compliment,  cone,  contrary,  cook,  cool,  coop,  copper,  coral,  cord, 
cork,  corn,  correct,  cost,  cozy,  cot,  cotton,  count,  counter,  country,  couple, 
course,  cover,  cow,  coward,  crab,  cradle,  crayon,  crazy,  creak,  cream,  crew, 
crib,  cried,  crimp,  cripple,  croak,  crocodile,  crook,  cross,  crow,  crowd,  crown, 
cruller,  crumb,  crush,  crust,  cry,  cub,  cucumber,  cuff,  cup,  curb,  cure,  curl, 
currant,    cushion,    cut. 

h,  as  in  horn. 

(H  aspirate,  is  nothing  but  a  breath.  There  is  no  tendency  in  the  New 
World  to  eliminate  it,  except  occasionally  in  such  ivords  as  where,  while, 
etc.) 
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Horn,  here,  hide,  heavy,  hive,  help,  happy,  has,  house,  have,  heart, 
heard,  half,  hen,  hurt,  him,  hear,  hook,  hair,  home,  horse,  how,  head, 
hit,  heel  hall,  heal,  hail,  hill,  hush,  hole,  hid,  haze,  hid,  hurry,  haste,  hang, 
hot.  hate.  hang,  hatchet,  hawk,  hum,  his,  hood,  hold,  house,  hung,  hut,  hush, 
hunt,  hip,  hem,  heap,  hard. 

v,  as  in  vain. 

{This  sound  is  made  by  placing  the  upper  teeth  and  the  lower  lip 
together  and  forcing  the  voice  betzveen.  If  the  voice  is  forced  suddenly,  the 
resulting  sound  zvill  be  that  of  f.) 

Van.  veil,  vacant,  vacation,  vaccinate,  vain,  valley,  vane,  vanilla^ 
varnish,  vase,  veal,  vegetable,  velvet,  vend,  verse,  very,  vessel,  vest,  vex, 
vine,  violet,  violin,  visit,  visitor,  voice,  vomit,  vote,  cave,  shave,  wives, 
knives,  stove,  waves,  have,  ever,  never,  oven,  heavy,  even. 

z,  as  in  zero. 

Zero,  zinc,  zone,  czar,  buzz,  haze,  lazy,  freeze,  froze,  blaze,  gauze, 
craze,  prize,  razor,  breeze,  size,  muzzle,  gaze,  crazy,  dizzy,  puzzle,  sneeze, 
squeeze,  doze,  piazza,  lozenge,  grizzly. 

ight. 

(Be  sure  that  the  terminal  t  has  its  full  value.) 
Bright,  tight,  light,  fight,  might,  night,  right,  sight,  slight,  flight,  blight, 
fright,  height,  aright,  delight,  upright,  plight,  wight. 

ing. 

(One  of  the  traces  of  foreign  speech  that  many  of  our  pupils  still  retain 
is  the  tendency  to  sound  g  hard  after  n,  and  to  prolong  that  sound  into  some- 
thing that  is  almost  an  additional  syllable.  Bring  becomes  brin-guh.  Chil- 
dren whose  speech  has  been  English  for  generations  frequently  drop  the  g, 
and  jumping  becomes  jumpin.  This  is  one  of  the  combinations  that  in  most 
neighborhoods  should  be  drilled  upon  from  \A  through  85.) 

Wing,  bring,  sing,  ring,  king,  swing,  leaping,  jumping,  drinking, 
hearing,  speaking,  seeing,  eating,  singing,  flying,  sling,  knitting,  fitting, 
matting,  laying,  lowing,  mowing,  snowing,  going,  thing,  mending,  burning, 
hissing,  boiling,  toasting,  going,  spring,  burning,  swimming,  lying,  thing, 
swing,  string,  cling,  fling,  grading,  shading,  spading,  staging,  darling, 
charming,  asking,  basking,  masking,  panting,  glaring,  leaking,  creaking, 
heaping,  reaping,  leaping,  blowing,  flowing,  mowing,  sowing,  throwing, 
growing,  failing,  gleaming,  pleading,  keeping,  sewing,  wring,  budding, 
wadding,  shipping,  shopping,  shutting,  rushing,  shooting,  building,  morning, 
being,  pudding,  wedding. 

Grade  IB 

a  as  in  am,  add,  fat. 
(See  that  the  mouth  is  opened  wide.     An  attempt  to  give  the  sound 
through  the  teeth  results  in  short  e,  thet  for  that,  ketch  for  catch.     The  al- 
most hopeless  attempt  to  substitute  can  for  kin  should  begin  here.) 
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At,  fan,  can,  Dan,  man,  ran,  tan,  pan,  van,  plan,  cat,  rat,  mat,  flat,  am, 
ham,  sham,  clam,  jam,  Sam,  as  has,  bad,  mad,  sad,  had,  lad,  pad,  glad,  add, 
ax,  Max,  wax,  tax,  flax,  bag,  tag,  gag,  hag,  nag,  rag,  sag,  wag,  flag,  cab, 
tab,  nab,  slab,  tap,  rap,  sap,  nap,  cap,  map,  chap,  clap,  trap,  wrap,  rang,  sang, 
bang,  hang,  ash,  cash,  match,  patch,  catch,  hatch,  latch,  back,  lack,  rack, 
pack,  sack,  tack.  Jack,  arrow,  marrow,  narrow,  barrow,  aster,  shall,  shallow, 
at,  cat,  mat,  pat,  fat,  bat,  hat,  rat,  have,  camp,  damp,  lamp,  stamp,  bank, 
thank,  rank,  sank,  tank,  and,  hand,  land,  happy,  snappy. 

b,  as  in  boy. 
Bad,  bay,  bag,  bang,  back,  bat,  ball,  battle,  barrow,  bed,  bend,  bell, 
breakfast,  berry,  best,  bet,  better,  bib,  bid,  big,  bill,  bin,  bit,  bow,  boy,  bun, 
buzz,  but,  butter,  bug,  bake,  bought,  bear,  burst,  basin,  basket,  branch,  bean, 
beam,  beat,  begin,  began,  bark,  bath,  bump,  boat,  butcher,  bounce,  balloon, 
band,  boil,  birthday. 

c  =  s :  as  in  cell,  vice. 
Cent,  cider,  ceiling,  cedar,  cell,  cellar,  center,  certain,  cigar,  cinder, 
cipher,  circle,  circus,  citizen,  citron,  cistern,  civil,  fancy,  police,  juicy,  ice, 
spice,  nice,  pace,  race,  face,  lace,  place,  piece,  fence,  since,  once,  dunce,  ounce, 
bounce,  flounce,  pronounce,  sauce,  saucy,  fence,  commence,  fierce,  mince, 
prince,  since,  force,  prance,  distance,  chance. 

d,  as  in  day. 

Day,  dame,  Dan,  dark,  dance,  donkey,  dog,  den,  dig,  dug,  desk,  dirt, 
duck,  dull,  dust,  duster,  dipper,  daisy,  deer,  door,  doll,  dime,  did,  drum,  dry, 
drop,  drove,  dive,  drink,  deep,  die,  drip,  dream,  drink,  damp,  draw,  drawer, 
dish,  daughter,  dunce,  drip,  darling,  mud,  and,  land,  hand,  had,  mad,  pad, 
shad,  sad,  bad,  rode,  bread,  shed,  bed,  led,  sled,  bird,  good,  held,  spade, 
fond,  pond,  blind,  gold,  hold,  read,  load,  toad,  yard,  wood,  stood,  paid,  maid, 
card,  scold,  candy,  wonder,  blunder,  Sunday,  cuddle,  puddle,  muddle. 

d  =  t :  as  in  looked. 
Stopped,  faced,  practiced,  stepped,  ached,  caked,  iced,  kicked,  kissed, 
knocked,  leaked,  leaped,  licked,  liked,  limped,  locked,  milked,  missed,  mussed, 
nipped,  packed,  picked,  preached,  priced,  rapped,  raked,  reached,  reaped, 
rinsed,  ripped,  rocked,  sipped,  sliced,  sniflfed,  soaked,  spiced,  tacked,  tapped, 
trapped,  ticked,  tricked,  tipped,  tripped,  tossed,  waked,  wiped,  worked, 
wrapped,  decked,  flocked. 

e,  as  in  end,  met,  excuse,  efface,  carpet. 

(Side  by  side  zvith  the  tendency  to  change  that  to  thet  exists  a  compen- 
sating tendency  to  change  belt  to  bait.  Carpit,  hin,  silf,  are  also  met  more 
often  than  is  consistent  tmth  a  due  regard  for  the  rights  of  short  e.) 

Ebb,  web,  beck,  fleck,  neck,  check,  deck,  peck,  speck,  wreck,  correct, 
protect,  bed.  bled,  fed,  fled,  led,  red,  shed,  wed,  bread,  head,  dead,  read, 
spread,  thread,  tread,  fell,  dwell,  sell,  liell.  cell,  yell,  well,  tell,  swell,  spell, 
smell,  shell,  held,  e^g^^,  self,  shelf,  himself,  elm,  helm,  help,  yelp.  belt,  melt, 
felt,  smelt,  dwelt,  dealt,  twelve,  gem.  hem.  stem,  them,  den,  hen.  men,  pen, 
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ten,  then,  when,  fence,  sense,  bench,  bend,  mend,  end,  lend,  send,  tend,  spend, 
bent,  cent,  rent,  spent,  tent,  went,  dress,  guess,  less,  best,  nest,  rest,  get,  let, 
met,  pet. 

g  (hard)  :  as  in  go,  begin,  great,  anger. 
{Special  attention  should  be  given  to  terminal  g's.) 
Gate,  gun,  game,  go,  garret,  gather,  gas,  goose,  geese,  gander,  gift, 
giggle,  gimlet,  gum,  glad,  gold,  got,  grain,  gutter,  grandmother,  grass,  grape, 
glow,  gravy,  gray,  greedy,  get,  green,  grow,  grumble,  guess,  girl,  good,  gill, 
gone,  glass,  grew,  great,  again  (agen),  give,  gay,  big,  dig,  fig,  wig,  jig,  pig, 
buggy,  bug,  dug,  lug,  mug,  pug,  rug,  eagle,  dog,  log,  flag,  flog,  frog,  peg, 
beg,  tiger,  tag,  wag,  tug,  ugly,  together,  wagon,  tingle,  single,  tgg,  rag,  bag. 

i,  as  in  ice,  time,  bind. 

Fife,  hie,  fine,  fire,  fight,  might,  light,  night,  bright,  right,  knife.  He, 
life,  lime,  line,  kite,  pine,  dine,  mine,  vine,  lining,  mile,  mire,  dime,  time, 
die,  tie,  tile,  pie,  nine,  rise,  bite,  white,  hide,  ride,  shine,  spine,  ripe,  five, 
hive,  live,  arrive,  dive,  drive,  side,  wide,  icy,  cipher,  kind,  wind,  bind,  mind, 
find,  rind,  iron,  nice,  spice,  rice,  twice,  mice,  wife,  pile,  while,  like,  dike,  spike, 
spite,  slide,  wide,  wipe,  pipe,  stripe,  idle,  quite,  wise,  size,  tight,  blind,  grind, 
child,  price,  wild,  mild,  delight,  invite,  polite,  recite,  unite,  sight. 

i,  as  in  ill,  pin,  admit. 
Little,  kitten,  sitting,  it,  fit,  hit,  knit,  mit,  in,  tin,  fin,  thin,  din,  dinner, 
dip,  lip,  nip,  sip,  slip,  clip,  ship,  drip,  grip,  his,  is,  give,  ditch,  itch,  brim,  rim, 
slim,  limb,  dish,  fish,  wish,  rich,  mix,  fix,  finger,  dim,  kid,  did,  rid,  bid,  hid, 
lid,  slid,  fill,  bill,  mill,  sill,  till,  will,  rill,  still,  spill,  chill,  chick,  Dick,  tick, 
stick,  sick,  wick,  rib,  bib,  quick,  thick,  brick,  visit,  liver,  attic,  sieve,  insect, 
nickel,  kindle,  wind,  built,  build,  engine,  giggle,  gimlet,  given,  stingy, 
whisper,  with,  which,  cigar,  into,  pink,  sink,  ink,  kick,  wicked,  wilt,  spilt,  fist, 
list,  mist,  twist,  habit. 

j  (^  dzh)  and  g,  as  in  ginger. 
Jane,  John,  Jennie,  jail,  joke,  jealous,  jelly,  jam,  jingle,  job,  jug,  judge, 
juggler,  jump,  just,  jet,  joy,  joyful,  January,  July,  June,  jaws,  juice,  juicy, 
Joseph,  gem,  genie,  gentle,  gentleman,  giant,  ginger-bread,  girafife,  German, 
Germany,  major,  Marjory,  injury,  injure,  age,  angel,  badge,  bridge,  cabbage, 
cage,  huge,  carriage,  manger,  change,  danger,  edge,  engine,  magic,  oblige, 
orange,  package,  page,  pigeon,  dungeon,  porridge,  ridge,  postage,  range, 
savage,  rage,  sledge,  strange,  stingy. 

ng,  as  in  long,  singer. 

(BeziMre  of  the  tendency  to  give  a  hard  sound  of  g  after  n.  See  ing 
list  after  lA.) 

Song,  long,  sang,  sung,  rang,  rung,  bang,  hang,  pang,  clang,  prong, 
wrong,  ding,  dong,  wrung,  stung,  sprang,  sprung,  strong,  tongue,  nothing, 
swing,  lung,  swung,  fling,  bring,  string,  flung,  spring,  twang,  gang,  fang, 
gang,  strung,  strength,  during. 
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6,  as  in  odd,  not,  torrid. 

{Traill  for  the  iiiiadiilterated  short  o,  the  happy  mediu},i  betiveen  a 
and  6.  We  frequently  hear  dall  for  d(511 ;  and  perhaps  more  frequently  still, 
torrid  for  torrid.) 

Bob,  job,  mob,  sob,  rob,  cod,  hod,  nod,  pod,  rod,  sod,  fog,  frog,  hog, 
log,  hop,  mop,  top,  stop,  dot,  hot,  not,  pot,  lock,  rock,  rod,  trod,  bond,  fond, 
pond,  off,  doll,  romp,  chop,  drop,  shop,  stop,  blot,  trot,  spot,  frock,  knock, 
shock,  dodge,  lodge,  blond,  beyond,  bonnet,  coffee,  odd,  office,  cottage,  fox, 
box,  of,  Tom,  on,  soft,  cross,  toss,  moss,  loss,  lost,  cost,  frost,  gone,  song, 
long,  strong,  forest,  occur. 

u,  as  in  use,  pure,  mute. 

{Long  u  is  frequently  displaced  by  6b,  producing  toon  for  tune.  The 
substitution  is  permissible  after  s,  th,  1  and  j,  but  after  other  letters  the 
pure  n  should  at  least  be  attempted.  It  should  never  be  slighted  ivhere  it 
occurs  after  p,  b,  m,  v,  f,  c  and  hard  g.) 

Tune,  tube,  cube,  juice,  juicy,  blue,  flute,  glue,  clue,  flue,  nuisance,  suit, 
cute,  duke,  muse,  lute,  jute,  cure,  lure,  fume,  plume,  bugle,  duly,  duty,  fury, 
humid,  music,  use,  duty,  pupil,  tulip,  beauty,  jury,  unity,  due,  abuse,  Tuesday, 
mute   tune,  human,  beauty,  beautiful,  amuse,  amusement,  furious. 

u,  as  in  up,  tub,  study. 
Bub,  cub,  hub,  rub,  tub,  bud,  cud,  mud,  bug,  dug,  hug,  jug,  mug,  lug, 
gum,  hum,  sum,  bun,  fun,  gun,  rmi,  sun,  cup,  pup,  but,  hut,  jut,  nut,  cut, 
tub,  rub,  club,  luck,  duck,  sunk,  trunk,  hunt,  grunt,  cuff,  muff,  pump,  shut, 
us,  thus,  fuss,  hush,  rush,  struck,  truck,  budge,  judge,  fudge,  jump,  bump, 
dunce,  drunk,  clung,  swung,  just,  gush,  much,  such,  Dutch,  crutch,  summer, 
thunder,  blunder,  putty,  bucket,  upper,  under,  submit. 

w,  as  in  wet. 

Wake,  wall,  wave,  wax,  way,  we,  web,  well,  wet,  wide,  wife,  win,  wine, 
wipe,  woke,  was,  weed,  wing,  warm,  water,  were,  west,  with,  wind,  weep, 
wolf,  waist,  wire,  want,  weak,  winter,  word,  work,  worm,  worth,  Wednesday, 
wear,  wore,  worn,  worst,  wade,  wane,  won,  wonder,  wonderful,  walrus, 
wander,  woman,  women,  wither,  willow,  weather,  wasp,  width,  waltz,  wise, 
wisdom. 

y  (consonant),  as  in  you,  year. 

Yacht,  yelp,  yard,  yarn,  yam,  yes,  you,  yawn,  yawl,  ye,  yea,  year,  yell 
yellow,  your,  yet,  yodle,  yew,  yolk,  young,  yonder,  youth,  yule. 

y  (=  i)  as  in  hymn,  pity,  injury. 

Jolly,  folly,  pretty,  funny,  frosty,  lily,  family,  friendly,  ivy,  kindly,  lately, 
lightly,  likely,  manly,  merry,  muddy,  nearly,  shabby,  putty,  carry,  marry, 
ferry,  hurry,  flurry,  happy,  surly,  witty,  kitty,  rainy,  silly,  skinny,  sleepy, 
slowly,  smoky,  shiny,  softly,  sorry,  story,  hardy. 

Terminal  t. 
{This  t  is  frequently  dropped  altogether  and  is  very  often  maltreated 
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by  being  pushed  into  the  succeeding  word,  if  that  begins  zvith  a  zvivel:   "the 
nes  tin  the  tree,"    "the  talles  tof  the  boys.") 

Rest,  forest,  kindest,  fret,  fat,  kept,  honest,  knelt,  finest,  lent,  let, 
lightest,  lowest,  meanest,  meant,  melt,  met,  nearest,  neatest,  nest,  net,  newest, 
oldest,  palest,  pet,  rest,  ripest,  safest,  scent,  set,  sent,  sickest,  slightest, 
slowest,  slyest,  east,  west,  smallest,  sourest,  stififest,  tallest,  tamest,  tent,  test, 
tightest,  weakest,  went,  wept,  wisest,  brute,  parent,  promote,  subtract,  direct, 
distinct,  concert,  chest,  fat,  fit,  sat,  sit,  flat,  slat,  slant,  ant,  bent,  lent,  dent, 
jet,  get,  pet,  rent,  habit,  modest,  plant,  beet,  rabbit. 

Terminal  ess. 

{Tends  to  suffer  a  change  into  iss,  particularly  when  preceded  b\  n 
or  1.    For  instance:   shyniss,  for  shyness;  fearliss,  for  fearless.) 

Lameness,  lateness,  illness,  kindness,  likeness,  armless,  capless,  fearless, 
leafless,  lifeless,  meanness,  mess,  motherless,  neatness,  newness,  painless, 
paleness,  seamless,  seatless,  sickness,  slowness,  slyness,  smallness,  soreness, 
stillness,  gladness,  tearless,  tightness,  weakness,  sadness,  goodness,  press, 
dress,  recess,  mistress,  harness,  starless. 

Grade  2A 

"The  aim  of  phonic  training  in  this  grade  should  be  to  cultivate  (1)  dis- 
tinct articulation,  (2)  pure  tone,  and  (3)  the  power  to  read  new  words  and 
pronounce  them  correctly.  The  exercises  should  include  drills  on  initial 
and  final  consonants." — English  Syllabus,  New  York  City. 

Oral  spelling  begins  in  this  grade,  and  the  spelling  lessons,  as  well  as 
the  specific  drills  in  phonics,  may  be  made  vehicles  of  correct  speech. 

The  practice  of  having  the  children  spell  in  syllables  involves  little  addi- 
tional trouble  and  is  of  great  benefit  in  the  higher  grades. 

a,  as  in  arm,  far,  father. 

{Mouth  and  throat  must  both  be  open,  and  the  tongue  at  rest.  This 
is  one  of  the  hardest  vozvels  to  sound  correctly.  Many  children  seem  to  have 
the  idea  that  its  constant  use  is  a  mark  of  culture,  and  nothing  but  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  will  secure  fair  play  for  a,  and  sometimes  for  a; 
ask  becomes  ask,  cash  becomes  cash,  etc.  After  the  three  sounds  are  zvell 
known,  drill  on  list  containing  all  three  are  recommended.) 

Farm,  harm,  alarm,  calm,  bar,  car,  jar,  tar,  barn,  harp,  art,  part,  tart, 
chart,  army,  park,  mark,  bark,  dark,  hark,  are,  arc,  sharp,  large,  barge,  half, 
aunt,  arch,  artist,  farmer,  cigar,  garlic,  garter,  guard,  card,  yard,  hard,  lard, 
card,  barn,  laugh,  parlor,  party,  calf,  mar,  marble,  lark,  half,  piano,  cart, 
scarf,  starch,  carpet,  balm,  psalm,  carbon,  darling,  star,  tardy,  wander, 
start,  starve,  army,  mama,  papa,  charm,  shark,  alms,  heart,  carve,  gargle, 
par,  mar,  scar,  spar,  czar,  afar,  ark,  arc,  carl,  yarn,  smart,  bath,  lath,  gaunt, 
jaunt,  garden,  barber,  ah,  alms,  palm. 

a,  as  in  all,  azve,  szvarm. 
Awful,  awning,  autumn,  almost,  already,  always,  because,  caught,  chalk, 
clav7,  crpwl.  daughter,  draw,  dwarf,  false,  fall,  fault,  gnaw,  jaw,  naught, 
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paw.  raw,  saw,  reward,  salt,  saucer,  shawl,  talk,  taught,  thaw,  walk,  war, 
warm,  warn,  small,  ball,  tall,  raw,  all,  quart,  dawn,  call,  lawn,  hall,  awl, 
always,  wart,  wall,  salt,  alter,  altar,  broad,  fall,  naughty,  small,  straw,  fault, 
sauce,  saucy,  pause,  want,  scar,  ward,  water,  stalk,  warble,  yawn,  maul, 
dwarf,  scald,  hawk,  stall,  swarm,  cause,  quarter,  author,  autumn,  befall, 
appall,  thrall,  also,  falter,  halter,  paltry,  fallen,  malt,  stalk,  waltz,  faults, 
talk,  draw. 

e,  as  in  fern,  earn,  learn. 
Mother,  brother,  father,  sister,  earl,  early,  earnest,  flower,  better,  letter, 
primer,  over,  shower,  spider,  teacher,  farmer,  every,  silver,  number,  gather, 
pitcher,  summer,  yesterday,  jerk,  clover,  her,  ever,  beater,  eater,  fatter, 
feeler,  fifer,  fighter,  pearl,  finer,  folder,  flatter,  flyer,  hearer,  inner,  kinder, 
knitter,  lamer,  lifter,  litter,  pearl,  lighter,  lower,  maker,  manner,  matter, 
meaner,  milker,  miller,  molder,  mower,  neater,  older,  owner,  raker,  ratter, 
ringer,  roller,  rower,  safer,  sailer,  sender,  sifter,  singer,  slower,  smaller, 
smother,  sower,  supper,  dinner,  sweeter,  term,  thinker,  upper,  weaker, 
wringer,  writer,  rubber,  warmer,  never,  were,  under,  letter,  after,  ginger, 
pepper,  concert,  deserve,  earth,  heard,  pattern,  perfect,  serve,  search,  thunder, 
jerk,  verb,  nerve,  mercy,  person,  verdure,  slender. 

ch,  as  in  chair,  much. 

(Sec  that  the  initial  ch  does  not  degenerate  into  sh,  and  cheap  become 
sheap.) 

Chain,  chap,  chapter,  chase,  cheap,  cheat,  check,  cheek,  cheese,  cherry, 
chestnut,  chick,  chief,  child,  chilly,  chimney,  chin,  Chinese,  chip,  chirrup, 
chop,  chore,  chuckle,  change,  cheer,  churn,  catch,  beech,  beach,  coach,  itch, 
kitchen,  latch,  match,  mischief,  notch,  ostrich,  patch,  pitch,  porch,  punch, 
rich,  scratch,  stitch,  torch,  touch,  match,  hatch,  latch,  patch,  sketch,  stretch, 
ditch,  pitch,  witch,  switch,  Dutch,  crutch,  much,  such,  inch,  pinch,  such, 
bunch,  lunch,  reach,  search,  church,  bench,  hitch,  which,  much,  etch,  wretch, 
chain,  child,  chum,  chew,  choke,  chalk,  children,  chink,  chunk. 

ou,  as  in  out. 
Around,  blouse,  bough,  bounce,  cloud,  couch,  count,  crouch,  flounce, 
fountain,  ground,  house,  hound,  loud,  mouse,  mouth,  ounce,  plough,  pounce, 
pound,  proud,  round,  slouch,  sound,  south,  thousand,  trousers,  our,  hour, 
sour,  flour,  out,  bout,  pout  rout  trout  shout,  thou,  couch,  pouch,  spouse, 
slouch,  crouch,  shroud,  loud,  aloud,  trounce,  jounce,  round,  bound,  found, 
mound,  ground,  vouch,  foul,  council,  counsel,  mountain,  boundary,  bounty, 
bouncer,  boundless,  announce,  pronounce,  aground,  amount,  around,  account, 
mount,  scour,  lounge,  bough,  drought,  mouse,  south,  cow,  brow,  brown, 
bow,  how,  howl,  owl,  lower,  bower,  cower,  shower. 

oi,  as  in  oil,  noisy,  avoid. 

(To  give  oi  its  full  value  the  mouth  nmist  he  opened  wide.  Verse  for 
voice  is  a  frequent  error;  the  substitution  of  i  for  oi  is  still  more  common: 
jine  for  join;  pTnter  for  pointer;  chice  for  choice,  etc.) 

Voice,  joint,  point,  boil,  spoil,  join,  coin,  coil,  moist,  soil,  toil,  despoil, 
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recoil,  appoint,  rejoin,  poison,  boiler,  foil,  loin,  choice,  void,  point,  appoint, 
avoid,  broil,  hoist,  doily,  loiter,  oily,  pointer,  toilet,  quoit,  adroit,  rejoice, 
devoid,  disjoint,  coinage,  cloister,  boiler,  rejoice,  embroider,  boy,  oyster,  joy, 
joyful,  coy,  toy. 

oo,  as  in  food,  moon. 

Coo,  too,  woo,  brood,  mood,  food,  rood,  hoof,  woof,  proof,  aloof,  cool, 
fool,  pool,  school,  spool,  stool,  boom,  gloom,  groom,  loom,  room,  doom, 
broom,  bloom,  boon,  soon,  loon,  moon,  noon,  spoon,  swoon,  balloon,  festoon, 
loop,  scoop,  sloop,  stoop,  swoop,  troop,  droop,  whoop,  coop,  hoop,  boor, 
poor,  moor,  goose,  loose,  moose,  noose,  root,  boot,  coot,  hoot,  toot,  soot, 
shoot,  booth,  smooth,  ooze,  snooze,  befool,  noon,  goose,  roof,  boom,  boot, 
tooth,  booth,  groom,  groove,  loop,  mood,  pool,  poodle,  noodle,  room. 

6,  as  in  orh,  lord. 

Border,  born,  cord,  cork,  form,  sort,  short,  storm,  thought,  acorn,  chore, 
corse,  for,  horse,  organ,  order,  morn,  horn,  snort,  forceps,  forlorn,  forty, 
fortune,  lord,  lorn,  north,  or,  orbit,  ordinary,  ornament,  porcelain,  morsel, 
mortal,  former,  formal,  torment,  transform,  vortex,  order,  abhor,  landlord. 

th,  as  in  thin,  through,  wealth. 

(Among  small  children  particularly  there  is  a  tendency  to  drop  the  h 
in  th,  and  zve  get  fourt  for  fourth,  and  tick  for  thick.  Foreign  children  find 
great  difficulty  with  this  combination. 

A  mirror  is  useful  here.  Let  the  child  see  his  tongue  touching  his  teeth 
before  he  attempts  to  say  throat.) 

Blacksmith,  both,  breath,  cloth,  death,  fourth,  froth,  moth,  ninth, 
panther,  seventh,  teeth,  tenth,  thatch,  theater,  thick,  thief,  thigh,  thimble, 
thin,  thistle,  thorn,  thrash,  thread,  threaten,  three,  throat,  throne,  throw, 
thrush,  thumb,  thump,  thunder,  underneath,  wreath,  thing,  path,  bath, 
mouth,  oath,  thrifty,  threw,  thirty,  twelfth,  faith,  health,  there,  truth,  depth, 
sixth,  thrill,  their,  theft,  thought,  loath,  sheath,  thigh,  thirst,  thrill,  thumb, 
thank,  think,  north,  south,  tooth,  mouth,  thrash,  month,  earth,  thunder, 
growth,  this,  that,  these,  those. 

th,  as  in  then,  though,  this. 

(This,  that,  these,  those,  their  and  there  are  frequently  maltreated  by 
the  change  of  th  into  d:  dis  for  this,  etc.) 

Bathe,  bother,  breathe,  clothes,  either,  feather,  heathen,  lather,  leather, 
neither,  teeth,  those,  though,  thus,  weather,  wreathe,  these,  thee,  oaths, 
mouths,  cloths,  that,  thine,  thou,  lathe,  beneath,  there,  their,  thus,  them,  the, 
than,  with,  father,  mother,  brother,  rather,  smooth,  other,  wither,  gather, 
together. 

yf,    as  in  rude,  rumor,  intrude. 

Bruise,  ruby,  rudiment,  brunette,  brute,  cruel,  gruel,  prunes,  ruby,  rude, 
Ruth,  truant,  true,  truth,  truce,  spruce,  crude,  prude,  prune,  rule,  intrude, 
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frugal,  fruit,  truly,  prudent,  scruple,  brutal,  rural,  ruin,  ruble,  rubric,  cruise, 
sure,  sugar,  bruise,  bruit,  bruin,  cruet,  frugal. 

u,  as  in  urn^  furl,  concur. 

(Before  r  the  sound  of  u  is  sometimes  incorrectly  changed  into  oi :  poiple 
for  purple,  etc.    Guard  against  this.) 

ew  =  u  after  r. 

Crew,  brew,  drew,  screw,  threw,  strew,  chew. 

Fur,  furl,  furlong,  urge,  burn,  turn,  hurt,  urgent,  urban,  urchin,  urgent, 
curb,  distufb,  church,  curd,  surd,  turf,  surf,  lurk,  Turk,  churn,  burnt,  burst, 
durst,  curl,  curse,  churl,  purr,  blurr,  murmur,  curtain,  gurgle,  burden, 
furnace,  turtle,  turkey,  turncoat,  further,  furnish,  surplus,  murder,  surface, 
purchase,  surname,  surges,  turban,  turbid,  surface,  surgeon,  surly,  surmise, 
surname,  surplus,  surround,  survey,  survive,  lurch,  lurk,  murder,  murky, 
nurse,  purple,  burst,  cur. 

X,  surd  =  ks :  as  in  vex,  exit,  perplex,  dexterous. 

Extra,  extract,  extant,  expert,  excuse,  excise,  excellent,  exclusive, 
excuse,  exhibition,  exorcise,  ox, ,  execute,  excursion,  exclude,  exclaim, 
exchange,  excavate,  excrete,  excursion,  exercise,  exhale,  exhume,  exile, 
exodus,  expand,  expect,  expedient,  expel,  expend,  expense,  experiment, 
expire,  explain,  explode,  exploit,  explore,  export,  expose,  exposure,  expound, 
express,  expunge,  exquisite,  extend,  exterior,  external,  extinct,  extinguish, 
extol,  extort,  extreme,  exude,  reflex,  flex,  wax. 

s  =  z :  as  in  is,  has,  wisdom. 

{See  list  of  zvords  for  drill  on  s  in  \B.  Guard  against  the  interchange 
of  s,  surd^  and  s  that  sounds  like  z :  expose,  eks-poz,  not  eks-pos ;  persist, 
per-sist,  not  per-zist.) 

Lives,  wise,  music,  ears,  figs,  arms,  ears,  ease,  eels,  falls,  fans,  fears, 
fattens,  feels,  fills,  fins,  fleas,  flows,  foams,  folds,  fours,  friends,  heals,  hears, 
heels,  kneels,  knees,  knows,  lambs,  blames,  lands,  lanes,  lays,  leans,  loans, 
lows,  manes,  meals,  mills,  mittens,  moans,  molds,  moles,  names,  nose,  oars, 
owes,  owns,  rains,  raise,  raising,  rattles,  rays,  rills,  roams,  roars,  roes,  rolls, 
rose,  rows,  sales,  seams,  seas,  seems,  sills,  slams,  snows,  soles,  sores,  sows, 
stools,  tools,  weans,  weasel,  yours,  willows,  is,  was,  advise,  surprise. 

sh,  as  in  shake. 

Shake,  shine,  shade,  shadow,  shall,  sheep,  shed,  shelf,  shell,  ship,  shone, 
shop,  shot,  show,  shut,  shutter,  shy,  slush,  trash,  wish,  cash,  ashes,  crash, 
crush,  eyelash,  finish,  fish,  dish,  flash,  dash,  mash,  lash,  rash,  plush,  punish, 
radish,  reddish,  rush,  gush,  mush. 

en. 

(See  that  the  short  e  is  not  slighted,  and  a  short  i  permitted  to  usurp 
its  place,  as  in  kitchin,  for  kitchen.) 

Den,  fen,  hen,  men,  pen,  ten,  kitchen,  when,  then,  Ben,  eleven,  wren, 
women. 

Final  n. 

Bin,  din,  fin,  gin,  pin,  sin,  tin,  in,  win,  skin,  run,  bruin,  cousin,  cabin, 
shin,  chin,  napkin,  kin,  spin,  grin,  begin,  thin,  drain,  robin,  basin,  cain,  brain, 
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chain,  pain,  gain,  grain,  Iain,  slain,  stain,  rain,  strain,  detain,  twain,  train, 
rein,  again. 

ine. 

.    Dine,  mine,  fine,  line,  nine,  pine,  vine,  wine,  swine,  incline,  recline,  shine, 
spine,  thine,  twine,  whine,  brine. 

Terminal  t. 

(As  ill  the  former  drill  on  terminal  t,  hezvmc  of  allozving  it  to  join  the 
succeeding  zvord:   "get  in,"  not  ''ge  tin.") 

Bet,  get,  jet,  let,  met,  net,  pet,  set,  wet,  yet,  cricket,  ticket,  oat,  boat, 
coat,  float,  goat,  vote,  note,  beet,  meat,  but,  flit,  bit,  lit,  mit,  pit,  set,  cat,  fat, 
hat,  mat,  pat,  rat,  chat,  beat,  heat,  neat,  peat,  seat,  lent,  fight,  light,  might, 
tight,  flight,  plight,  bright,  fright,  pout,  shout,  about,  snout,  stout,  slot,  plot, 
trot,  get,  jet,  wet,  flat,  eight,  slat,  crept,  guilt,  raft,  waft,  shaft,  graft,  craft, 
fret,  gayest,  cut,  whit,  cheat,  bleat,  treat,  wheat,  caught,  salt,  bought,  brute, 
basket,  smart,  mast,  pant,  aunt,  haunt,  gaunt,  about,  quit. 

ick,  ack,  ake. 
Click,  kick,  lick,  nick,  pick,  prick,  sick,  snicker,  stick,  tick,  trick,  wick, 
brick,  chick,  quick,  thick,  rick,  back,  hack,  lack,  pack,  rack,  sack,  tack,  rack, 
quack,  smack,  track,  whack,  knack,  make,  cake,  bake,  fake,  lake,  rake,  sake, 
take,  wake,  partake,  forsake,  stake. 

bl. 

{See  that  ble  docs  not  degenerate  into  bul ;  able,  not  abul.) 
Able,  Bible,  black,  blade,  bleed,  blind,  blister,  block,  blow,  bubble,  double, 
rubble,  nimble,  noble,  pebble,  stable,  table,  trouble,  tumble,  sable,  blow,  blew, 
bloom,  blend,  blight,  blood,  blink,  blame,  blank,  blast,  blaze,  bless,  blink, 
bliss,  bloom,  blossom,  blot,  blue,  bluflf,  blunt,  blur,  blush,  blunder,  blemish, 
marble,  trouble,  table,  cable,  fable. 

br. 

{Initial  br  must  be  guarded  from  becoming  ber.  Beread  for  bread,  and 
berave  for  brave,  are  frequent  mistakes.) 

Brave,  break,  brick,  bright,  bring,  broke,  brush,  broom,  brute, 
brought,  brace,  bracket,  bracelet,  brag,  braid,  brain,  brakeman,  branch, 
brand,  brass,  bray,  bread,  breast,  breath,  breathe,  brew,  bribe,  bride,  bridge, 
brim,  brisk,  brittle,  broad,  broil,  broke,  broken,  bronze,  brook,  brother,  brow, 
brown,  bruise,  brutal,  bred. 

dr.     {See  ble  and  br.) 
Drain,  drip,  drown,  drink,  drab,  draft,  drag,  dragon,  drank,  drape,  draw, 
drawer,   dread,  dreadful,   dream,   dreary,   drench,   dress,   drew,  drift,   drill, 
drive,  droll,  drone,  drop,  drove,  drug,  druggist,  drum,  drummer,  drunk,  dry. 

Grade  2B 

a.  as  in  final,  infant,  guidance. 

Pleast/nt,  orchard,  capital,  animal,  balance,  currant,  errand,  island,  lilac, 
salad,  several,  tenant,  brigand,  harass,  bridal,  brutal,  burial,  husbancj, 
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a,  as  in  ask,  grass,  dance. 
After,  basket,  bass,  branch,  blast,  cask,  chance,  task,  staff,  clasp,  raft, 
slant,  draft,  fasten,  past,  pass,  pant,  bath,  cast,  master,  mask,  mass,  mast, 
lass,  last,  lance,  grasp,  glass,  glance,  grant,  America,  waft,  chant,  alas,  alarm, 
arise,  dance,  path,  boundary,  brass,  America,  sofa,  ant. 

a,  as  in  care,  share,  parent. 
(The  difference  bckceen  a  and  a  is  not  very  strongly  marked,  and  is 
ignored  in  some  dictionaries.    The  incorrect  tendency  is  to  identify  the  sound 
with  short  a  or  zmth  a.    Frequent  drills  are  necessary  to  establish  careful,  as 
opposed  to  careful,  careful,  or  careful.) 

Chair,  bare,  dare,  fair,  fairy,  fare,  flare,  glare,  hair,  hare,  mare,  pair, 
pare,  rare,  stair,  stare,  careful,  beware,  scare,  affair,  prayer,  share,  snare, 
-  spare,  aware,  despair,  declare,  bairn,  bear,  air. 


•^ 


as  in  senate,  preface. 


(This  sound  is  not  difficult  to  produce.  It  is  a  modification  of  the  long 
sound  of  a,  and  occurs  only  in  unaccented  syllables.) 

Caraway,  necklace,  palace,  village,  pillage,  cabbage,  bondage,  delicate. 

e  as  in  event,  depend,  create. 

(A  modification  of  the  long  sound  of  e;  it  occurs  only  in  unaccented 

syllables.) 

Serene,  omelet,  recite,  recess,  elegy,  comedy,  bounteous,  vinegar,  vireo, 

enough,  resist,  resort. 

1     as  in  idea. 

(A  modification  of  the  long  sound  of  i;  it  occurs  only  in  unaccented 
syllables. ) 

Hilarity,  kiosk,  tribunal,  diameter. 

06,  as  in  foot,  wool. 

Wood,  hood,  stood,  cook,  hook,  look,  nook,  rook,  took,  brook,  shook, 
crook,  betook,  booklet,  brooklet,  mistook,  undertook,  book,  good,  crooked,, 
understood,  neighborhood,  soot. 

01    as  in  obey. 

(This  is  a  modification  of  the  long  sound  of  o;  it  occurs  only  in  unac- 
cented syllables.) 

Encore,  colony,  colonist,  canto,  quarto,  tobacco,  sorrow,  propose, 
anatomy,  Columbia,  bobolink,  bopeep,  borrow,  violin,  vireo,  window,  to- 
morrow. 

u  as  in  (nil,  put,  push. 

Pull,  pulley,  pullet,  pulpit,  puss,  cushion,  pudding,  bush,  bushel,  bushy, 
putting,  butcher,  fullness,  bullet,  fulfill. 

■jIH   as  in  unite,  actuate,  education. 

(This  is  a  moditicalion  of  the  long  sound  of  u;  it  occurs  oid\  in  unac- 
cented sxHablfS-) 
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Volume,  virtue,  valuable,  capture,  failure,  figure,  pasture,  picture, 
January,  stature,  torture,  rapture,  capture,  casual,  statue. 

e,  as  in  recent,  decency,  prudence. 
Cadence,  casement,  lenient,  penitent,  novel. 

qu  =  kw,  as  in  queen,  quit,  quality. 

Quote,  quoth,  quoin,  quirk,  quite,  quill,  quilt,  quince,  quire,  quibble, 
quickly,  quid,  quiet,  queer,  quell,  quart,  quake,  quaint. 

X,  sonant  =  gz :    as  in  exist,  exact,  example. 
Examine,  exhaust,  exert,  exhibit,  exhilarate,  exhort,  exult. 

\vh  =  hw,  as  in  zuhat,  zvliy,  zvhere. 

(Guard  against  the  elimination  of  the  h  in  such  commonly  used  words 
as  why,  what,  which,  where,  while.) 

Wheat,  awhile,  whale,  wharf,  wheel,  which,  while,  whip,  whine,  whisk, 
whisper,  whistle,  white,  whittle,  whack,  wheel,  wheeze,  when,  whet,  whether, 
whiff,  whim,  whinny,  whirl. 

0     (like  ng)  :  for  n  before  the  sound  of  k  and  hard  g, 

as  in  hank,  junction,  finger,  single. 

{The  tip  of  the  tongue  is  not  used  in  the  sound  of  n.  See  that  in  bank, 
the  children  do  not  sound  ban  to  rhyme  with  ran.     Bank  ==  bangk.) 

Ankle,  blink,  chink,  finger,  donkey,  drank,  drink,  Frank,  ink,  link,  pink, 
rink,  sink,  plank,  prank,  sink,  sank,  slink,  longer,  stronger,  tank,  thank, 
tinkle,  trunk,  twinkle,  wink,  wrinkle,  anger,  angry,  angle,  bangle,  shingle, 
tangle,  tingle,  mingle,  jingle,  hunger,  dangle,  hungry. 

Terminal  ed. 
(See  that  the  ed  sound  is  given,  not  id:  handed,  not  handid.) 
Bled,  bred,  sled,  shed,  waded,  waited,  chanted,  granted,  panted,  wicked, 
wedded,  painted,  aged,  naked,  deeded,  arrested,  attended,  butted,  crested, 
ended,  faded,  fitted,  folded,  handed,  knotted,  mended,  molded,  needed,  pitted, 
matted,  padded,  patted,  petted,  rested,  rotted,  pouted,  sanded,  scolded, 
tended,  seated,  sifted,  tested,  tinted. 

Terminal  id. 
Did,   kid,   hid,   mid,   skid,   slid,   quid,   chid,    solid,   rapid,   florid,    rigid, 
lucid,  eyelid,  amid,  acid,  stupid,  liquid,  valid,   invalid,  pallid,  tepid,  timid, 
frigid,  splendid,  squalid,  candid. 

inging. 

(The  tendency  of  foreign  neighborhoods  to  introduce  a  hard  g  must 
be  suppressed:   sing-ing,  not  sin-ging.) 

Ringing,  bringing,  singing,  flinging,  stringing,  clinging,  springing, 
swinging,  slinging,  stinging,  wringing. 

the,  when  emphatic  or  alone, 
thf,  obscure  before  a  vowel. 
(There  is  a  widespread  idea  that  the  alzvays  fakes  the  long  sound  of  e 
before  a  vowel.    Much  drill  on  the  obscure  sound  is  needed.) 
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The  orange,  the  alderman,  tlie  icicle,  the  oriole,  the  end,  the  ache,  the 
urn,  the  entrance,  the  union,  the  carl. 

the,  ohscure  hefore  a  consonant. 
The  boat,  the  noise,  the  pointer,  the  danger,  the  message,  the  caterpillar, 
the  faucet,  the  school,  the  quince,  the  chemist,  the  fence,  the  trust. 

Grade  3A 

e,  like  a,  as  in  obey. 
Obey,  convey,  freight,  grey,  neigh,  disobey,  prey,  reign,  rein,  reindeer, 
skein,  sleigh,  veil,   vein,   weigh,  weight,   whey,   weighty,  croquet,  bouquet, 
neighbor,  neighborly,  neighborhood. 

ch,  like,  k,  as  in  chorus. 
Chorus,  echo,  character,  chasm,  chemist,  choler,  cholera,  choral,  chord, 
chorister,  Christmas,  chrome,  chronic,  chronology,  chrysalis,  lachrymal,  loch, 
broncho. 

i,  like  e,  as  in  eat. 
.  Machine,  police,  ravine,  valise,  fatigue,  tfio,  marine,  magazine,  merino, 
pique,  intrigue,  ravine,  farina,  maline,  Josephine,  Pauline,  sardine. 

gh,  like  f,  as  in  rough. 

Cough,  draught,  enough,  laugh,  laughter,  roughly,  tough,  toughen, 
trough,  slough,  chough. 

ph,  like  f,  in  cipher. 
Cipher,  camphor,  dolphin,  hyphen,  nephew,  orphan,  pamphlet,  phaeton, 
Philip,  pheasant,  phlegm,  phlox,  phonetic,  physic,  sphere,  sphinx. 

o,  like  u,  as  in  but. 
Some,  son,  mother,  brother,  other,  tongue,  tonnage,  colander,  color, 
come,  comely,  comfort,  coming,  company,  compass,  constable,  cover,  covert, 
covet,  does,  done,  doth,  dove,  honey,  hover,  love,  Monday,  money,  mongrel, 
monk,  monkey,  month,  none,  nothing,  pomace,  pommel,  sponge,  worry,  oven, 
sloven,  slovenly,  dozen;    common  (com-mun). 

ar,  ir,  or,  like  er. 

Dollar,  poplar,  cellar,  scholar,  mortar,  altar,  liar,  pedlar,  perpendicular, 
pillar,  collar,  molar,  polar,  friar,  solar,  lunar,  sugar,  ocular,  tartar,  tabular, 
circular,  paticular,  caterpillar,  Oscar,  ottar,  backward. 

Girl,  circle,  circuit,  circulate,  circumference,  circus,  dirt,  dirk,  dirge, 
first,  skirt,  third,  thirsty,  thirteen,  sir,  bird,  birth,  stir,  skirt,  mirth,  girt,  girth. 

(The  sounding  as  it  is  ■zmtten,  of  the  last  syllable  of  zvords  ending  in  or, 
is  frequently  heard.  This  is  incorrect;  actor  is  pronounced  act-er,  not 
act-or,  etc.) 

Color,  doctor,  actor,  anchor,  sailor,  tailor,  word,  world,  worm,  parlor, 
worth,  worry,  worship,  worthy,  comfort,  work,  honor,  humor,  labor,  monitor, 
bachelor,  camphor. 
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o,  like  GO,  as  in  broom. 
Prove,  do,  who,  tomb,  removal,  shoe,  two,  canoe,  move,  improve,  ado, 
to-do,  to,  lose,  doer,  onto,  movable,  whose,  whom,  improve  troupe,  routine, 
sou,  soup,  bouillon,  boulevard,  coupon,  croup,  your,  group,  bouquet,  bar©uche. 

o,  like  06,  in  good. 
Wolf,  woman,  bosom,  worsted,  should,  could,  would,  together,  today, 
tomorrow  ( t(^)-mor'ro). 

a,  like  o,  as  in  dot. 
Wad,  wadding,  waddle,  wan,  wand,  wander,  wampum,  wanton,  w^arrant^ 
warren,  washboard,  washout,  wasp,  waspish,  watch,  watchdog,  watchman, 
watchword,  quadrant,  quadruped,  qualify,  quality,  quantity,  quarrelsome, 
was,  what,  wallow,  wabble,  waffle,  wallet,  wallop,  walnut,  squander,  wash, 
wast,  yacht,  swamp,  swallow,  scallop,  swan,  swab,  squab,  squalid,  squabble, 
squander. 

e,  like  a,  as  in  air. 

There,  where,  heir.  ere.  their,  co-heir,  ne'er,  nowhere,  bear,  wear,  pear, 
tear,  swear. 

Review  long  and  short  sounds  of  vowels ;  see  lists  given  for  first  and 
>eoond  years.  Children  may  be  encouraged  to  compile  lists  of  words  con- 
laining  designated  sounds. 

Grade  3B 

f  and  V  compared  and  contrasted. 

( These  tzvo  sounds  are  frequently  confounded.  F,  zi>]ie}i  prolonged 
and  denied  the  force  of  the  explosive  breath  tvhich  releases  it,  becomes  v.) 

Fine,  vine  ;  fain,  vain  ;  face,  vase  ;  facile,  vassal ;  fan,  van  ;  fault,  vault ; 
feel,  veal ;  foist,  voiced ;  fail,  vail,  vale ;  file,  vile ;  wafer,  waver ;  fast,  vast ; 
l"at,  vat;  fear,  veer;  felt,  veldt;  ferry,  very;  fairy,  vary;  festal,  vestal;  infest, 
iirvest ;  serf,  serve ;  wife,  wives ;  knife,  knives. 

V  and  w  compared  and  contrasted. 

{Small  children  and  those  icho  first  learn  to  speak  in  a  tongue  other 
than  English,  have  difUcidty  in  distinguishing  and  articulating  these  sounds. 
I'se  a  mirror  to  help  the  children  to  secure  correct  positions  of  lips  and  teeth.) 

Vest,  west ;  vine,  wine ;  vale,  wail ;  veal,  weal ;  inveigh,  weigh ;  valet, 
wallet;  verse,  worse;  vice,  wise;  \ile,  wile;  vane,  wane;  verily,  warily;  vend, 
^vend  ;  vent,  went ;  vassal,  wassail ;  vault,  wall ;  vast,  wast ;  veer,  w-e're  ;  vim. 
vv'.^men  ;  vie,  wye. 

s,  surd,  as  in  sin. 

{Guard  against  the  hissing  souiid  that  attends  the  prolongation  of  this 
<,iund  of  s.) 

Lass,  pass,  gas,  mass,  mast,  last,  see,  so,  yes,  scorn,  sky,  sly,  smile.  snow\ 
<pv,  square,  stay,  message  vise,  vaseline,  absurd,  surf,  Sunday,  Saturday, 
rhirstv.  across,  excuse  (noun),  transfer. 
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s,  sonant,  like  z,  as  in  was. 

Is,  was,  has,  as,  visit,  resist,  Thursday,  Tuesday,  We(hiesday,  ferns, 
prison,  houses,  blouse,  rouse,  excuse  (v.),  exercise,  expose,  exposition, 
observe,  pose,  resin,  reside,  resic^n,  resort,  resound,  raisins,  because. 

s  surd,  and  s  sonant. 

Sighs,  spoils,  skies,  soles,  sins,  abuse  (n.),  abuse  (v.),  sons,  spies, 
stones,  close,  close,  possess,  persist,  wrist,  sisters.  ])urchases,  molasses,  cab- 
bages, spices,  persuades,  sorrows. 

t  and  th  contrasted. 

Tread,  thread;  tree,  three;  toot,  tooth;  sheet,  sheath;  fate,  faith;  rate, 
wraith  ;  wit,  withe ;  mental,  menthol ;  trow,  throw  ;  tow,  though. 

th  as  in  thin 

Bath,  cloth,  both,  nothing,  breath,  wreath,  teeth  (n.),  thought,  heath, 
theme,  thin,  thistle,  oath,  loath,  sheath. 

th  as  in  this. 

Bathe,  clothe,  bother,  other,  breathe,  wreathe,  teeth  (v.),  though, 
heathen,  with,  them,  thine,  this,  oaths,  loathe,  sheathe,  mother,  brother, 
father,  gather,  rather,  beneath. 

d,  contrasted  with  th  and  th. 

With,  not  wid ;  mother,  not  mudder ;  brother,  not  brudder;  father,  not 
fadder;  gather,  not  gadder;  rather,  not  radder;  nothing,  not  nudding;  thirty, 
not  dirty,  nor  thirdy ;  birthday,  not  birday. 

The  man,  not  de  man;  the  girl,  not  de  goil,  etc. 

Special  drill. 

Just,  not  jest;  across,  not  acrost;  of  (6v),  not  uv ;  was  (woz),  not  wuz ; 
often  (of'n),  not  often  ;  toward  (to'erd).  not  to-ward  ;  want  to,  not  wan-ner  ; 
going  to,  not  gorner ;  have  to,  not  hafter. 

Grade  4A 

"The  use  of  diacritical  marks  as  aids  in  the  pronunciation  of  difficult 
words,  and  in  the  intelligent  use  of  the  dictionary,  is  recommended." 

"Drill  exercises  on  the  production  of  the  sounds  of  letters,  particularly 
on  the  sounds  of  vowels  and  of  consonants  difficult  of  enunciation." — English 
Syllabus,  City  of  New  York. 

Through  the  drills  recommended  for  the  lower  grades  the  pupils  have 
been  made  familiar  with  diacritical  marks  and  their  use.  In  this  grade  they 
apply  their  knowledge  by  reference  to  the  dictionary. 

The  pupil  should  not  be  required,  however,  to  use  the  dictionary  until 
his  knowledge  of  the  symbols  it  contains  has  been  revived  in  his  mind  and 
presented  to  him  again  in  a  definite  form.  Following  are  some  of  the  points 
that  should  be  touched  upon  : 
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The  alphabet.  Not  every  4A  child  can  name  the  letters  in  their  order, 
a  fact  we  frequently  lose  sight  of  through  our  firm  conviction  that  he  can. 

Develop  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "in  alphabetical  order."  (1)  Have 
children  write  short  lists  of  words,  placing  them  with  initials  in  alphabetical 
order.  (2)  Give  lists  of  words  like  the  following  to  be  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order:   custom,  cent,  crack,  canoe,  cow,  cigar,  comfort,  churn,  etc. 

A  syllable  is  a  part  of  a  word. 

A  conipowid  zvord  is  a  word  formed  by  the  joining  of  two  or  more 
simple  words :    to-day,  son-in-law. 

Hyphen:  a  mark  used  to  connect  syllables  or  compound  words.  In  the 
dictionary  a  short,  light  hyphen  is  used  to  connect  syllables ;  a  longer,  heavier 
one  to  connect  compound  words.  For  instance :  dic-tion-a-ry,  to-day.  When 
an  accent  mark  is  used,  the  hyphen  is  omitted. 

Pronunciation  of  words  is  shown  in  the  dictionary  by  the  use  of  dia- 
critical marks,  and  by  respelling. 

Words  respelled  for  pronunciation  are  placed  in  parentheses.  Where 
two  pronunciations  are  indicated  the  first  should  be  preferred. 

Letters  that  are  wholly  silent  are  omitted  in  respelling:    though  (tho). 

Letters  that  are  almost  silent  are  omitted,  but  their  place  is  taken  by 
an  apostrophe,  which  indicates  what  is  called  the  "voice  glide":   evil  (ev'l). 

"Accent,  a  stress  of  voice  on  a  particular  syllable  in  pronouncing  a 
word." — (Standard  Dictionary,  Funk  &  W agnails.) 

Most  4A  children  know  something  of  accent  in  music.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  lead  them  to  see  that  in  words,  as  in  music,  the  accent  coincides 
with  the  loud  beat. 

In  the  dictionary  the  position  of  the  primary,  or  louder,  accent  is  shown 
by  a  heavy  mark  over  the  accented  syllable ;  the  secondary  accent,  or  accents, 
by  lighter  marks. 

(1)  The  importance  of  the  correct  placing  of  accent  may  be  shown 
by  a  study  of  words,  the  meaning  of  which  changes  with  a  change  of  accent : 

Jane  was  ab'sent  this  morning.  We  hope  she  will  not  absent'  herself 
again. 

John  is  a  little  tor'ment.    He  must  not  torment'  the  cat. 

Mr.  Mann  has  a  con'tract  to  build  a  bridge.  He  hopes  he  will  not 
contract'  an  illness. 

The  Seniors  won  the  con'test  for  the  trophy.  The  Juniors  would  like  to 
contest'  it  again. 

(2)  Lists  of  familiar  words  should  be  written,  the  accents  marked,  and 
verified  by  reference  to  the  dictionary. 

(3)  In  all  drills  involving  words  containing  secondary  accents,  the  aim 
should  be  to  sound  the  primary  accent  with  such  a  definite  attack  that  its 
location  is  unmistakable.  Neglect  of  the  proper  value  of  accents  leads  to 
slovenly  speech.  DifH-cul'ty  will  become  difH-cid'ty,  and  end  by  being 
difH-cid'ty,  and  so  on. 

w  and  wh,  contrasted  and  compared. 
Weather,  wether,  whether;  wail,  whale;  wot,  what;  wet,  whet;  witch. 
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which;  wear,  where;  way,  whey;  weal,  wheel;    wine,    whine;    wit,    whit; 
wither,  whither;  wen,  when;  wile,  while;  wight,  white. 

a,  terminal,  usually  as  in  ask. 

Ida,  not  Ider ;  India,  not  Indier ;  idea,  not  idear ;  banana,  not  bananer ; 
puma,  not  pumer ;  comma,  not  comnier ;  toga,  not  toger ;  lava,  not  laver ; 
era,  not  erer ;  aroma,  not  aromer ;  cupola,  not  cupoler ;  extra,  not  extrer ; 
piazza,  not  piazzer ;  sofa,  not  sofer ;  umbrella,  not  umbreller ;  soda,  not  soder ; 
drama,  not  dramer ;  dogma,  not  dogmer ;  diploma,  not  diplomer ;  omega,  not 
omeger ;  saliva,  not  saliver ;  Emma,  not  Emmer ;  Anna,  not  Anner. 

o,  terminal. 

Window,  not  winder ;  sorrow,  not  sorrer ;  pillow,  not  piller ;  swallow, 
not  swaller ;  tallow,  not  taller ;  follow,  not  foller ;  hollow,  not  holler ;  fellow, 
not  feller ;  mellow,  not  meller ;  minnow,  not  minner ;  shallow,  not  shaller ; 
bellow,  not  beller ;  yellow,  not  yeller;  billow,  not  biller;  borrow,  not  borrer; 
morrow,  not  morrer ;  into,  not  inter ;  to-day,  not  ter-day ;  to-morrow,  not 
ter-morrer ;  to  go,  not  ter  go ;  to  buy,  not  ter  buy,  etc.  I  said  to  him,  not 
ter  him,  etc. 

a,  as  a  terminal  sound. 

1  saw  a  girl,  not  I  sawra  girl ;  he  studied  law,  not  lawr ;  flaw,  jaw,  raw, 
paw,  draw,  caw. 

t 

a,  terminal,  follozved  by  ing. 

Drawing,  not  drawring ;  sawing,  gnawing,  pawing,  tawing,  yawing. 
[Note. — Can  your  pupils  distinguish  pannng  and  pouring  if  these  words 
are  pronounced  without  being  placed  in  sentences  ?] 

a. 

A'cre,  a'ged,  a'gent,  ac-claim',  ag'gra-vate,  ab-stain',  ag'i-tate,  ac-cep- 
ta'tion,  veg'e-tate,  ac-quaint',  a'vi-a-ry,  cas-cade',  ha'lo,  ague,  ac-cu'mu-late, 
va'ri-ous,  va'ry,  ba'sin,  ac-cen'tu-ate,  sa-ga'cious,  cam-paign',  Ca-na'di-an, 
vac'ci-nate. 

s 

Ac'cu-rate,  ag'ate,  ad-van'tage,  a-do'be,  a-e'ri-al,  ac-ces'so-ry,  sal'u-ta-ry, 
bond'age,  ob'sti-nate,  car'bon-ate,  can'di-date,  va-ca'tion. 

Accent — syllables. 
Ro'tate,    ro-ta'tion;    re-volve',    rev-o-lu'tion ;    corn-pare',    com-par'i-sori ; 
reg'u-lar,  reg'u-la'tion ;  va'ry,  va-ri'e-ty ;  de-clare',  de-clar'a-tive ;  pro'noun, 
pro-nounce';    pre-pare',    prep'a-ra'tion ;    oc'cu-py,    oc'cu-pa'tion ;    his'to-ry, 
his-tor'ic-al. 
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Grade  4B 

e 

A-gree',  ve'hi-cle,  ve-loc'i-pede,  pre'lude,  ve'he-ment,  cen'ti-me'ter, 
fiend,  the'a-ter,  the'o-ry,  ne'gro,  nei'ther. 

e 

A-cad'e-my,  ad'e-noid,  cam'e-o,  ce're-al,  va-ri'e-ty,  vas'e-line,  dan'de- 
li-on,  veg'e-ta-ble,  ve-loc'i-pede,  bach'e-lor,  bul'le-tin,  e-nu'mer-ate,  e-nough', 
boun'te-ous,  cam'e-ra,  te-tram'e-ter,  e-vent',  e-va'sion,  de'cor-um,  de-ceive', 
de-cay',  de-fine'. 

i 

Ad-mire',  aisle,  va-ri'e-ty,  cri'sis,  vi'o-lin,  ac-cli'mate,  ca-nine',  val'en- 
tine,  por'cu-pine,  re-pris'al,  re-sign',  nine'-ty,  min'i-mize,  pride,  de-prive', 
iiire'ling,  re-cit'al,  fright,  rec'on-cile,  i-dol-ize'. 

X 

1 

I-de'a,  i-den'tic-al,  I-o'ni-an,  nii-as'ma,  i-de'al-ize,  i-con'o-clast. 

6 

• 

A-dor'a-ble,  a-dore',  af-ford',  a-go',  brooch,  so'lo,  bo'gy,  bol'ster,  gross, 
hoe,  hold,  home'ly,  mon'o-tone,  por'tage,  por'tion,  pro'bate,  ro'dent,  jolt, 
ro'ta-ry,  sol'dier,  sol'ace,  so'joiirn,  soap,  o'pal,  o'nyx. 


Ki-nio'no,  po-ten'tial,  op'po-site,  port-fo'li-o,  proni'on-to-ry,  pro-long', 
pro-duce',  ab'so-hite,  al'co-hol,  cam'e-o,  in-tro-duce',  bro-cade',  can'to,  so'lo, 
co-coon',  ca-si'no,  cal'i-co,  cal-li'o-pe,  cro-quet',  fol'low,  gon'do-la,  gon'do- 
lier',  go-ril'la,  hol'low,  ho-ri'zon,  hor'o-scope,  ho-tel',  mon'o-tone,  mo-raine', 
po-si'tion,  pro-fi'cient,  prom'is-so-ry,  so-lem'ni-ty,  so-na'ta,  so-pra'no, 
o-paque',  mos-qui'to,  mo-not'o-nous. 

A-dieu',  du'ty,  due,  in'tro-duce',  in-duce',  pro-duce',  du'pli-cate,  dur'ing, 
duke,  du'el,  du'-ti-ful,  du'ra-ble,  juice,  lu'cid,  lute,  flu'ent,  flu'id,  blue,  glue, 
plume,  clue,  ab'so-lute,  ac-cu'mu-late,  ac-cuse',  a-cute',  a-bu'sive,  ob-tuse', 
pre'lude,  nui'sance,  e-nu'mer-ate,  al-lure',  glu'ten,  sa-lute',  cap'sule,  val'ue, 
sol'i-tude,  mol'e-cule. 

u 

Vis'u-al,  pop'u-lace,  ac'cu-ra-cy,  ac-cu'mu-late,  cir'cu-lar,  cas'u-al,  cap'- 
ture,  du-et',  ac'tu-al,  ague,  ad-ven'ture,  val'u-a-ble,  doc'u-ment,  ju-di'cial, 
meas'ure,  pop'u-lace,  Port-u-guese'. 

For  Drill  on  Accent  and  Syllables. 
Ac-com'mo-date,  ac-com'mo-da'tion,  in'ter-est,  in'ter-est-ing,  base'ball'. 
bab-oon',  bar'ri-cade,  bar'ri-er,  boar,  bo'a,  reel,  re'al,  com-pare',  com-par'i- 
son,  op'er-ate,  op'er-a'tion,  mu'ti-late,  mu'ti-la'tion,  am'pu-tate,  am'pu-tation, 
il-lus'trate,  il'lus-tra'tion,  rid'i-cule,  ri-dic'u-lous,  ad'ver-tise',  ad-ver'tise- 
ment. 
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Estimate  of  the  Montessori  System  of  Child 

Training 

L.  A.  Williams,  New  York  University,  School  of  Pedagogy. 

The  originator  of  this  system  of  child  training  is  Dr.  Maria  Mon- 
tessori, an  Italian  physician,  the  first  woman  ever  granted  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  by  the  University  of  Rome.  She  received  her  in- 
spiration from  Sequin,  a  physician  well  known  in  this  country  for  his 
work  with  defective  children  and  whose  work  ended  in  this  country 
with  his  death  in  1880.  The  greater  part  of  Dr.  Montessori's  work  has 
been  with  this  same  sort  of  children.  Since  1907,  however,  her  work 
has  been  in  the  "Casa  dei  Bambini,"  or  "Houses  of  Childhood"  in  the 
poor  quarters  of  Rome,  San  Lorenzo,  Milan,  and  others.  It  would 
seem  that  these  are  in  the  nature  of  "Day  Nurseries,"  though  I  am  not 
sure  of  this  from  the  description  given.  At  any  rate  they  are  day-time 
homes  for  the  poor  children  of  these  places,  though  there  are  a  few  of 
them  where  the  more  aristocratic  children  are  cared  for.  As  to  her 
characteristics  it  appears  that  she  is  a  motherly  soul  who  has  the  best 
interests  of  the  little  ones  under  her  at  heart  and  who  takes  great  pride 
in  the  work  she  loves  so  well.  She  has  great  power  as  an  organizer,  and 
is  herself  a  teacher  as  well  as  a  physician.  It  would  seem  that  she  has 
studied  pedagogy  and  children,  but,  with  this  limitation,  her  study  has 
been  to  a  great  degree  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  defective  child's  inter- 
est and  not  from  that  of  the  normal  child. 

First,  it  must  be  said,  that  we  have  very  inadequate  information  on 
which  to  base  a  review.  McClure's  for  May  and  December,  1911.  and 
Januar}^,  1912,  the  Pedagogical  Seminary  for  December,  1911,  and  the 
Elementary  School  Teacher  for  February,  1912,  contain  the  articles 
available.  Dr.  Montessori's  book,  with  the  complete  system  translated 
into  English  is  in  the  press  and  will  be  out  in  a  short  time.  There  is 
an  ofifice  in  Room  658  Fifth  Avenue  Building,  Broadway  and  Twenty- 
third  S^-.reet,  this  city,  where  the  didactic  material  is  on  exhibition,  and  a 
school  at  335  Lexington  avenue,  is  using  the  system. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  aim  of  her  work.  The  aim  seems  to  be 
a  very  general  one,  rather  a  matter  of  securing  all-round  development 
than  of  teaching  any  particular  thing.  "To  the  children  themselves  it 
seemed  they  had  begun  to  write  and  read  simply  because  they  'had 
grown  big  enough,'  "  "neither  reading  nor  writing  nor  the  use  of  mate- 
rials were  the  main  aim  or  desire  of  Signora  Galli  and  her  assistant." 
This  general  training  is  to  be  secured  through  a  development  of  the 
various  senses.  "Sense  training  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
obtaining  this  discipline  through  liberty."  By  this  she  means  the  secur- 
ing of  the  complete  liberty  of  the  child  in  its  spontaneous  manifestations 
and  thus  to  use  every  least  bit  of  his  energy.  The  natural  desire  of  the 
child  for  action  is  not  to  be  suppressed  but  rather  given  free  scope  that 
under  direction  the  child  may  learn  how  to  care  for  and  control  himself 
under  all  circumstances.  One  specific  thing  she  does  seem  to  try  to  do 
is  to  create  within  the  child  a  feeling  of  need  for  expressing  himself. 
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"When  he  feels  the  need  of  expressing  himself,  he  simply  finds  himself 
able  to  do  so."  Thus  she  supplies  need  and  its  satisfaction.  So  much 
for  the  aim. 

Now  as  to  the  principles  back  of  this  plan.  One  of  them  has  been 
given  in  the  aim,  e.  g.,  the  child  must  come  to  feel  a  need  of  giving  ex- 
pression to  something  within  him.  Then  again,  the  means  for  this  ex- 
pression must  be  ever  at  hand  that  he  may  become  intimately  acquainted 
with  them  and  feel  them  to  be  a  perfectly  natural  part  of  his  environ- 
ment, so  that  when  he  feels  the  need  of  expression  he  may  have  them 
ready  at  hand  to  satisfy  him.  The  senses  are  the  medium  through  which 
this  is  to  become  possible,  "touch  is  the  first  sense  to  develop  and  the  first 
to  disappear  if  neglected."  Object  and  symbol  must  be  indissolubly  con- 
nected in  the  child  mind.  "Whenever  it  is  possible,  the  word,  when  once 
deciphered,  is  placed  beside  the  object  itself."  Reading  and  writing  are 
not  natural  for  children  under  six.  (She  is  not  sure  of  this.)  "Mme. 
is  almost  convinced  that  it  is  not  natural  for  children  under  six.  unless 
they  are  overstimulated,  either  to  read  or  to  write  continuously."  (The 
last  word  saves  the  day  for  her  own  method.)  The  spontaneous  activity 
of  the  child  must  be  encouraged  and  guided,  not  suppressed.  "We  can- 
not know  the  consequences  of  sufifocating  a  spontaneous  action  when  the 
child  is  just  beginning  to  act;  perhaps  we  suffocate  life  itself."  Do  not 
correct  the  child,  let  him  find  out  his  own  mistakes,  seems  to  be  a  motto 
of  the  system.  "Wherever  it  is  at  all  possible,  the  apparatus  used  in 
the  Houses  of  Childhood  enables,  or  rather  compels  the  child  to  correct 
his  own  errors — to  see  at  a  glance  whether  his  work  'comes  out  right' 
or  wrong."  This  gives  rise  to  the  principle  that  the  child  must  not  be 
forced  to  do  what  does  not  interest  him.  The  teacher  must  do  very  lit- 
tle talking  and  must  serve  simply  as  a  helper  to  assist  the  child  in  his 

search  for  knowledge.    "It  may  not  be  long  before the  figure  of  the 

old  schoolmistress,  who  labors  to  preserve  the  discipline  of  immobility 
and  wears  out  her  lungs  in  a  shrill  and  continuous  flow  of  talk,  shall 
have  disappeared."  The  child  must  feel  that  the  teacher  is  a  real  friend 
and  not  a  task-master.  "To  sit  down  beside  a  little  child  in  the  attitude 
of  a  comrade,  and  to  call  his  name  distinctly,  clearly,  is  to  call,  not  to 
the  body,  but  to  the  master  spirit  and  owner  of  that  body."  These  seem 
to  be  the  essential  principles  on  which  the  system  is  built  up.  There 
are  the  others  that  the  child  must  realize  himself  as  one  in  a  community, 
that  he  must  be  clean,  that  he  must  take  care  of  his  own  toys,  etc.  The 
basis  of  it  all  rests  on  the  idea  of  bringing  out  the  natural  interests  and 
activities  of  the  child  and  giving  to  them  the  fullest  sway.  Let  the  child 
be  a  child. 

Next,  what  are  the  materials  necessary  for  carrying  on  this  system? 
There  is  a  long  list  of  materials  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  this 
work  known  as  the  Didactic  Apparatus.  It  consists  of  the  following 
things.  A  set  of  cylinders  in  three  different  forms,  same  diameter  but 
different  heights,  dififerent  diameter  but  same  heights,  dififerent  diam- 
eters and  different  heights.    These  are  made  to  fit  into  holes  bored  in  a 
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light,  rectangular  ])iece  of  wood  and  the  child  can  carry  these  from  one 
place  to  another.  Then  there  are  the  strips  with  buttons  and  laces,  the 
Broad  Stair  and  the  Long  Stair,  the  Tower,  pieces  of  cardboard  with 
smooth  and  with  rough  surfaces,  different  kinds  of  dress  materials,  insets 
of  various  shapes  (removable),  pointed  and  rounded  sticks,  cards  of 
carefully  shaded  worsted,  squares  of  wood  of  slightly  different  weights, 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  cut  out  of  rough  cardboard  or  sandpaper, 
as  well  as  of  smooth  cardboard,  cut  out  so  as  to  be  easily  movable,  mak- 
ing the  "movable  alphabet,"  and  last  of  all  four  sets  of  written  slips, 
with  words  on  them,  with  short  clauses,  with  longer  sentences,  with 
complicated  directions.  A  word  more  as  to  these  insets.  They  are  of 
geometrical  designs  cut  out  of  wood  and  given  a  different  color  from 
the  rest  of  the  piece  of  wood  of  which  they  form  a  part.  There  is  a  set 
of  these  designs  in  metal  also.  The  Broad  Stair  is  a  series  of  graduated 
rectangular  blocks  arranged  in  ascending  or  descending  order  horizon- 
tally; the  Long  Stair,  a  series  of  long,  narrow  blocks  of  different 
lengths,  arranged  in  ascending  or  descending  series  at  their  ends,  divided 
into  alternate  red  and  blue  sections  each  about  a  decimeter  long.  The 
longest  stair  contains  ten  of  them,  the  second  nine,  the  third  eight,  etc., 
to  the  shortest  one  at  the  top,  one  decimeter  long.  All  this  material  is 
carefully  adjusted  to  the  size  and  strength  of  the  child.  The  pictures  in 
McClure's  give  a  very  good  idea  of  this  material  if  one  cannot  go  and 
see  it  itself.  All  this  material  was  conceived  and  first  used  while  Mme. 
Montessori  was  in  charge  of  the  schools  for  deficient  children,  though 
she  has  made  a  few  adaptations  to  the  new  surroundings.  Concerning 
the  material.  Miss  Tozier  writes  that,  "Nothing  in  the  Casa  dei  Bambini  is 
accidental.  The  school  apparatus  and  the  appointment  of  the  school  repre- 
sent twyelve  years  of  study  and  experimentation  on  Dr.  Montessori's 
part.  Indeed,  Montessori  says  that  her  method  of  teaching  represents 
the  work  of  three  physicians,  Itard,  Sequin,  and  herself,  and  that  it  began 
at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution." 

The  children  are  taken  when  they  are  two  and  a  half  years  old  and 
are  kept  until  they  are  six.  What  becomes  of  them  after  that  we  are  not 
'old,  nor  are  we  informed  as  to  what  work  they  do  aftei  they  leave  the 
Casa  dei  Bambini.  It  would  seem  that  this  method  stops  here  and  the 
children  are  then  put  through  the  usual  line  of  work  in  the  other  schools 
of  the  city.  We  cannot  be  sure  of  this  from  the  information  we  have  at 
present.  It  is  reported  that  Dr.  Montessori  is  now  in  retirement  at 
work  on  enlarging  and  extending  the  system,  that  the  whole  educa- 
tional life  of  the  child  may  be  built  upon  these  principles. 

Now  as  to  the  method  of  procedure  in  reading.  She  begins  with 
developing  the  sense  of  touch.  This  is  done  through  the  means  of  the 
pieces  of  rough  and  smooth  cardboard ;  the  child's  fingers  are  run  over 
them  respectively  from  left  to  right,  and  the  teacher  says  as  this  is 
done,  "smooth,  rough,"  then  she  asks  the  child  to  give  her  the  smooth, 
then  the  rough,  and  last  of  all  she  points  to  them  in  succession  and  asks 
him  to  tell  her  what  it  is.    These  are  the  "three  periods"  of  Seq^uin.    AU 
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lessons  go  on  in  this  order.  The  insets  are  used  in  de\'eloping  this  sense 
also,  in  the  following  way :  A  triangle  is  removed  from  its  place  and 
the  teacher  runs  her  finger  around  it,  then  she  runs  her  finger  around  the 
space  in  the  board  whence  she  took  the  triangle,  then  she  replaces  the 
inset.  The  little  imitator  does  as  he  has  seen  the  teacher  do.  After 
some  time  he  is  left  to  play  with  these  insets  in  his  own  way.  Later 
they  are  taken  out  and  left  for  him  to  put  back  in  place  from  the  sense  of 
touch  as  he  learned  what  the  shape  was  in  this  way.  The  cylinders  are 
used  much  the  same.  Thick  and  thin  and  other  sight  phenomena  are 
taught  through  arrangements  of  the  Long  Stair  and  the  Broad  Stair, 
which  are  used  in  teaching  the  sense  of  touch  as  well.  The  Tower  also 
comes  into  use  here.  Color  discrimination  she  teaches  through  the  cards 
of  different  colored  worsted.  To  secure  muscle  control  for  writing,  the 
metal  forms  of  the  insets  are  placed  over  paper  and  with  crayon  or  pen- 
cil the  child  fills  in  these  dififerent  shapes.  Later  the  shape  is  outlined 
with  pencil  and  the  form  taken  away  and  with  crayon  or  pencil  the  out- 
line is  filled  in.  This  is  done  to  develop  and  train  the  muscles  of  the 
hand  to  be  used  in  writing,  as  well  as  to  develop  the  correlation  between 
eye  and  hand.  The  power  of  manipulation  is  developed  by  having  each 
ch.ild  care  for  his  own  apparatus,  taking  it  out  and  putting  it  away  each 
time  himself  as  well  as  carrying  it  from  place  to  place.  The  children  are 
taught  to  sweep,  to  carry  dishes,  to  wash  and  wipe  dishes,  and  to  care 
for  themselves  in  ways  of  cleanliness  and  of  personal  conduct.  In  other 
words,  the  Casa  dei  Bambini  take  the  place  of  the  good  American  home. 
■'As  a  result  of  the  sense  training,  he  learns  to  manage  his  body  deftly, 
to  walk  without  stumbling,  to  carry  without  dropping,  to  touch  objects 
delicately  and  surely,  in  short,  to  move  among  the  natural  things  that 
surround  him,  whatever  they  may  be,  with  ease  and  freedom,  and  with 

the   least   possible   fret     and   wear   to   his   spirit   and  to  his  body 

Through  this  sense  education  she  tries  to  reach  and  stimulate  the  intellect 
itself." 

When  the  child  first  comes  to  the  Casa  he  is  carefully  examined 
to  see  if  he  has  any  speech  defects  and  if  he  has  they  are  first  corrected 
by  the  system  of  articulation  in  use  in  the  school  itself.  Whenever  +,he 
teacher  speaks  to  the  pupil  she  must  do  so  in  clear,  perfectly  articulated 
sounds.  The  "game  of  silence"  is  a  vital  part  of  the  system.  In  the 
midst  of  the  work  the  teacher  draws  the  shades  in  the  room,  thus  bring- 
ing darkness  or  dim  twilight,  the  children  cease  their  running  about,  stop 
all  their  activities  and  little  by  little  silence  ensues  until  all  is  perfectly 
still.  The  teacher  goes  to  the  door  and  softly  calls  the  name  of  one  o* 
the  children  who  tiptoes  softly  to  her,  then  she  calls  another,  and  an- 
other up  to  six  or  eight,  each  one  passing  to  her  as  quickly  and  as 
quietly  as  possible.  Then  she  quickly  raises  the  shades,  the  light  streams 
in  and  the  game  is  over  for  the  time.  Thus  is  repose,  quiet,  self-control 
taught  the  little  one.  So  much  for  the  general  method  of  sense  train- 
ing as  preliminary  work.  All  the  material  has  1:)een  in  the  child's 
possession  since  the  start  and  he  has  simply  used  whatever  he  wished 
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to  use.  Work  is  never  forced  on  the  child,  lie  is  never  made  to  attend 
to  the  thing  that  does  not  interest  him.  She  claims  it  is  folly  to  try  to 
force  the  young  child  to  attend  to  the  thing  that  does  not  interest  him ; 
if  he  attends  without  interest  he  will  get  nothing  out  of  it.  Since  read- 
ing is  preceded  by  writing  we  must  take  up  this  preliminary  work  and 
see  the  steps  leading  to  it.    They  are : 

1.  The  cards  and  dress  stuffs,  which  have  taught  the  finger  tips  to 
touch  objects  understandingly. 

2.  The  tablets  of  dififerent  weights,  which  have  awakened  sen- 
sitiveness and  a  sort  of  comprehension  in  the  palms  of  the  hands. 

3.  The  geometric  insets,  which  have  drawn  the  touch  onward  from 
the  mere  sensation  of  rough  and  smooth  to  the  understanding  of  form. 
When  the  child  draws  his  fingers  around  the  edge  of  an  octagon  or  a 
triangle,  the  touch,  which  has  been  cultivated  by  the  stufifs  and  the 
rough  and  smooth  cards,  goes  forward  a  long  step  toward  the  real  sensa- 
tion of  form. 

4.  The  filling  in  of  the  geometrical  forms  (with  crayon  or  pencil) 
which  Dr.  Montessori  says  is  of  infinitely  more  value  as  a  direct  prep- 
aration to  writing  than  filling  dozens  of  pages  of  old-time  copy  books. 

5.  The  sandpaper  alphabet,  by  means  of  which  he  learns  to  asso- 
ciate the  sound  of  the  letter  with  its  form. 

Now  the  child  is  ready  to  use  the  movable  alphabet.  The  letters 
are  cut  out  of  stiff  paper,  the  vowels  in  pink,  the  consonants  in  blue, 
and  there  are  several  duplicates  of  each  letter.  The  box  in  which  they 
are  kept  is  divided  into  compartments  much  like  a  printers'  case,  every 
letter  having  its  own  compartment  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  pasted  a 
copy  of  the  letter  belonging  there.  When  the  children  become  suf- 
ficiently interested  in  this  case  of  letters  to  go  to  it  and  of  their  own  free 
will  take  a  letter  from  its  place  the  ever-watchful  teacher  goes  to  the 
child,  takes  his  little  hand  and  draws  the  fingers  over  the  letter  in  the  way 
in  wdiich  it  is  formed  in  writing,  at  the  same  time  speaking  the  name  of 
the  letter,  slowly  and  distinctly.  Thus  he  comes  to  associate  sound  and 
letter  form.     From  this  he  goes  on  to  syllables  and  words. 

As  to  the  next  step  by  which  the  child  gets  from  writing  to  read- 
ing we  are  not  given  a  careful  description.  I  quote  from  the  articles  in 
McClure's.  "The  first  exercise  with  which  the  reading  is  begun  in  the 
Montessori  schools  is  as  follows:  The  names  of  familiar  objects  are 
written  on  the  blackboard  or  on  a  card  prepared  especially  for  the  pui- 
])Ose.  The  teacher  shows  the  card  and  lets  the  child  translate  slowly 
the  sounds  of  the  words  written  on  it.  If  he  interprets  these  sounds 
corrctly,  she  limits  herself  to  saying,  'Faster!'  The  child  then  for  a  sec- 
ond time  repeats  the  sounds  more  quickly,  but  often  without  under- 
standing the  word  itself.  The  teacher  then  says,  'Faster!  Faster!'  and 
the  child  is  made  to  continue  to  repeat  the  sounds  until  finally  the  word 
itself  dawns  on  his  intelligence. 

"Through  this  exercise  the  children  gradually  master  the  mechanism 
of  the  words  until  the  word,  instead  of  being  a  succession  of  sounds, 
becomes  to  them  the  instant  symbol  of  an  idea."    Baskets  with  these  slips 
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in  them  are  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  room  and  the  children  are 
always  around  them  trying  to  read  "what  they  say."     The  change  from 
the  script  letters  to  the  printed  ones  is  made  by  the  children  them- 
selves with  little  difficulty.     The  progress  from  now  on  is  rapid  and  in 
the  first  experiment  the  teachers  and  patrons  were  anxious  for  books 
to  be  used.     But  it  was  found  that  while  the  children  could  read  the 
books  it  was  a  purely  mechanical   process  and  they  were  put  away. 
The  article  goes  on :  "And  one  day  the  revelation  came.     It  was  during 
one  of  the  conversation  periods,  in  which  the  children  talked  freely  of 
their  various  interests.     It  was  springtime,  and  they  had  spent  much 
time  in  the  school   garden.     While  they  talked  of  this,   four   children 
rose,  and  going  to  the  blackboard,  wrote  sentences  on  the  order  of  the 
following,  'How  glad  I  am  that  our  garden  is  beginning  to  bloom.'     It 
was,"  says  the  Dotteressa,  "a  great  surprise  to  us.     The  children  had 
arrived    spontaneously    at    the    art    of    composition — as    spontaneously, 
indeed,  as  they  had  written  the  first  word."    (This  was  also  a  wonder- 
ful act.)     "I  saw  the  time  had  come  for  the  reading  of  phrases,  and, 
going  to  the  blackboard,  I  wrote:  'Do  you  wish  me  well?'    The  children 
read  slowly  and  mechanically  aloud,  were   silent  for  a   moment,  as  if 
thinking,  and  then  cried  delightedly :  'Yes,  yes !'     I  continued  to  write : 
'Then  let  us  make  silence  in  the  room.'     And  almost  before  I  had  fin- 
ished, a  solemn  silence  began  to  establish  itself Thus  began  be- 
tween me  and  these  children  communication  by  means  of  written  lan- 
guage, and  little  by  little  they  discovered  the  great  quality  of  written 
language ;    namely,    that    it    transmits    thought."      Writing    upon    slips    of 
paper  various   directions,   she  handed   them   to   the   children   who   read 
them  and  at  once  set  about  carrying  them  out. 

From  this  experience  it  would  appear  that  the  system  has  been  built 

up  as  follows :  First,  the  letters,  as  learned  in  the  course  of  the  child's 

learning  to  read.     Then  the  transformation  o^  these  letter  sounds  into 

word   sounds  by  increased  speed   in  pronunciation.     Then   the   little   slips 

with  the  words  or  phrases  put  into  baskets  are  set  where  the  children 

can  help  themselves  to  this  mental  food  and  stimulation  as  their  own 

sweet  will  and  fancy  calls  to  them.     The  longer  phrases  are  then  used 

with  no  discrimination  for  long  or  short  words,  for  hard  or  easy  words, 

and  some  day  when  you  are  least  expecting  it  the  little  child  breaks  out 

with  reading  as  it  would  with  a  case  of  the  measles.    From  then  on  he  is 

able  to  express  his  own  thoughts  and  to  read  the  written  thoughts  of 

others.     If  it  is  all  true,  and  we  must  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  these 

writers,  it  is  surely  a  wonderful  adaptation  of  methods  already  in  use. 

The  same  principle  holds  in  teaching  number  as  in  reading.     The 

need  for  knowledge  of  number  must  grow  from  environment.     Says  the 

teacher  to  the  child,  "There  are  two  spots  on  your  pinafore,"   "There  is 

one  button  lacking  on  your  shoe,"  etc.     The  first  lesson  as  a  lesson  is 

w^ith  the  pieces  of  money  and  their  value.     Thus  the  numbers  from  one 

to  ten  are  learned.     For  more  complicated  drill  the  Long  Stair  is  now 

used.    Taking  the  shortest  piece  it  is  named  "one,"  the  next  "two,"  and 

so  on.    Then  one  and  one  are  added,  two  and  one,  etc.    Subtraction  in 
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the  same  way  is  made  the  result  of  actual  sight  and  handling  of  these 
l)locks.  Then  the  figures  are  presented  as  the  symbol  of  the  objects  he 
already  knows  and  as  in  all  this  work  the  "three  periods"  of  Sequin  are 
closely  followed  up.  First,  block  and  symbol  are  shown  together,  the 
symbol  even  being  traced  by  the  fingers,  and  named,  then  the  symbol 
is  called  for  from  the  child,  and  lastly  the  block  is  indicated  and  the  cor- 
rect symbol  required.  All  this  only  when  the  child  has  shown  interest 
in  number  and  number  relations. 

Then  too,  there  are  games  played  with  the  two  boxes,  one  contain- 
ing objects,  one  containing  written  figures — which  are  to  be  put  together 
correctly.  The  colored  spindles  come  in  here,  too,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  apparatus  and  materials  found  in  the  child's  environment. 

Illustrative  of  the  methods  employed  is  the  way  in  which  the  diffi- 
cult teaching  of  zero  was  accomplished.  Said  the  teacher,  "Take  zero 
steps," — there  was  a  movement  or  an  impulse  to  movement  when  the 
teacher  suggested  "but  zero  is  none  at  all."  At  the  second  trial  when 
she  called  for  them  to  take  zero  steps  they  all  laughed  but  no  one  moved. 
Then  she  said,  "Come,  give  me  zero  kisses."  They  all  laughed,  but  no 
one  offered  to  move.  Then  they  were  told  to  go  and  get  zero  from  the 
box,  and  the  figure  was  brought.  So  by  careful  study  of  the  needs  and 
desires,  activities  and  wishes,  of  the  little  child  the  number  relation 
is  made  a  real  part  of  the  "apperceptive  mass"  of  the  child,  and  from 
mere  counting  the  child  gradually  sees  the  other  relation  of  numbers 
and  thus  is  launched  on  the  sea  of  mathematics.  Back  of  all  these 
devices  is  the  idea  that  a  realization  of  number  must  grow  up  in  the 
child  mind  as  the  direct  product  of  his  experiences.  As  we  learned  of 
time  and  space  from  actual  experience  of  them  so  must  we  come  to 
understand  the  means  by  which  we  compute  temporal  and  spacial 
relations. 

Now,  then,  what  is  my  reaction  on  the  system?  In  the  first  place,  it 
strikes  me  that  the  principles  are  nothing  new.  If  Dr.  Montessori  knew 
the  history  of  education  she  would  recognize  that  her  principles  are 
not  at  all  the  new  thing  her  exponents  would  have  us  believe  they  are. 
She  does  have  a  few  clever  adaptations  of  the  principles.  But  first,  as 
to  its  good  points.  The  principle  of  arousing  within  the  child  the  feel- 
ing of  a  need  of  expressing  itself  is  a  good  one,  but  it  is  not  new.  The 
making  of  it  a  spontaneous  act  is  good,  especially  if  the  result  is  as 
described.  The  idea  that  teaching  is  to  be  for  all-round  development 
rather  than  for  the  acquisition  of  any  special  ability  is  good.  The  secur- 
ing from  the  child  a  general  power  of  control  from  within  himself  before 
attacking  the  more  specialized  acts  is  good,  but  scarcely  new.  The  teach- 
ing of  good  articulation  before  any  reading,  the  suppression  of  the  voice 
of  the  teacher,  the  teaching  of  object  and  symbol  together,  and  the  mak- 
ing of  a  personal  point  of  contact  between  teacher  and  pupil,  are  all 
good  but  none  of  them  are  new.  These  are  all  clever  adaptations  of  old 
principles,  but  it  may  be  just  these  new  adaptations  that  account  for 
the  success  of  the  system.  If  this  is  it,  they  are  surely  worthy  our  care- 
ful consideration,  study  and  adoption. 
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And  now  as  to  adverse  criticism.  It  is  much  easier  to  find  fault  than 
to  praise.  It  is  easier  to  tear  down  than  to  build  up.  I  recognize  the 
truth  of  all  these  sayings  and  ask  you,  with  me,  to  remain  open-minded 
to  this  system  until  we  have  more  complete  and  exact  information.  In 
the  light  of  the  knowledge  we  have  it  seems  to  me  it  has  its  faults. 
Most  of  all,  the  method  seems  to  be  a  device  whose  soul  and  spirit  is 
Mme.  Montessori.  Its  success  depends  very  much  on  the  hands  into 
which  it  falls,  and  that  is  not  a  useful  system.  Then  again,  it  seems  that 
the  instruction  must  be  practically  individual,  and  that  is  not  possible 
with  us  in  our  American  schools,  at  present  anyway.  The  idea  of  the 
non-correction  of  the  child  is  questionable.  It  is  not  a  new  idea,  we 
know,  for  Rosseau  wished  just  this  sort  of  training  for  Emile.  The 
small  units  by  which  the  child  gets  his  first  knowledge  of  words  and 
meaning,  as  well  as  all  this  muscle  movement  will  tend  to  make  slow 
readers.  We  must  remember  to  keep  the  end  of  reading  in  view,  that 
we  first  learn  to  read  and  then  we  read  to  learn.  Speed  in  reading  is  a 
desirable  end  to  keep  in  mind.  The  Didactic  Apparatus  fairly  shrieks 
its  derivation,  that  it  was  designed  for  abnormal  children,  and  then 
adapted  to  normal  children.  While  the  system  of  reading  may  work  so 
very  nicely  with  a  perfectly  phonetic  language  like  Italian,  will  it  work 
with  our  English  tongue,  so  very  unphonetic?  They  claim  it  will,  but 
I  am  skeptical  until  it  is  more  fully  demonstrated.  This  phonetic  devel- 
opment, so  early  in  the  process  will  also  work  toward  slowing  up  the 
reading  of  the  average  American  child.  The  writer  of  some  of  the 
articles,  Miss  Tozier,  it  is  very  evident,  does  not  know  what  the  mod- 
ern systems  of  reading  are  doing,  and  is  not  up  to  the  times  as  to  the 
investigations  that  are  being  made  and  have  been  made  along  these 
lines.  For  instance,  she  writes  in  the  May  article  of  McClure's,  p.  18. 
"In  teaching  to  read,  Maria  Montessori  banishes  the  traditional  Sylla- 
bary— the  *a,  b,  ab,  b,  a,  ba,'  of  our  childhood."  This  system  lost  itself  in 
the  dark  ages  of  our  American  schools.  No  good  American  teacher  ever 
thinks  of  using  any  such  system.  The  early  use  of  the  pen  and  the 
attempt  to  co-ordinate  these  little  muscles  so  early  appears  to  me  bad. 
She  says  the  child  should  not  be  forced  and  then  she  goes  ahead  and 
deliberately  tries  to  develop  these  muscles  by  various  means  before 
Nature  intended  they  should  be  developed,  because  they  are  needed  in 
working  out  her  scheme.  It  seems  to  me  she  is  violating  one  of  her 
own  principles.  Finally,  it  seems  to  me  unfortunate  that  this  whole  mat- 
ter should  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  commercial  spirit  of  the 
American  world  and  could  not  have  come  through  the  educational 
channels.  However,  let  us  not  pass  final  judgment  on  it  at  present,  but 
keep  our  minds  open  and  free  from  all  preconceived  notions,  and  wait  a 
while  until  we  have  more  definite  and  exact  information  in  regard  to  it. 
We  must  not  make  up  our  minds  in  regard  to  so  vital  a  matter  from  a 
few  magazine  articles.  We  must  await  more  scientific  treatment  of  it. 
We  must  see  it  actually  at  work.  Meanwhile,  to  keep  our  minds  open 
to  its  merits  and  its  faults. 
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Mechanics  of  PenmansKip 

Anyone  who  tries  to  instruct  a  novice  to  write  according  to  a  "mus- 
cular"' system  of  writing  is  confronted  with  a  most  difficult  problem  unless 
she  presents  only  one  difficulty  af  a  time  and  /uV/>,s'  flw  child  to  master  Unit 
before  presenting  another  ditliculty. 

A  description  of  the  correct  position  of  the  forearm,  wrist,  hand  and 
fingers,  while  writing  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
learner : 

The  forearm  is  extended  on  the  desk  so  as  to  make  an  angle  of  about 
20°  I'.nth  the  side  of  the  desk. 

The- zcrisf  should  be  near  the  desk  zvithout  touching  it. 

The  hand  should  form  a  straight  line  imtJi  the  forearm,  and  should 
rest  on  the  )iails  of  the  third  a)id  fourth  fingers.  The  knuckles  should  point 
UP,  not  sideicise. 

The  auii^le  formed  by  the  upper  arm  and  the  forearm  should  be  90°  or 
more. 

The  third  and  fourth  fingers  should  curl  under  so  that  the  greater  part 
of  their  nails  nmy  slide  on  the  desk.  The  thumb  and  first  finger  should  hold 
the  penliolder  and  the  middle  finger  should  be  placed  against  the  penholder 
on  the  under  side  so  as  to  help  steady  it.  The  thumb  should  press  against 
the  penholder  sufficiently  to  keep  it  elevated  to  a  position  anywhere  between 
the  knuckle  and  the  second  johit. 

No  child  at  the  outset  will  be  able  to  remember  all  these  details  and  at 
the  same  time  work  the  muscles  of  the  forearm  so  as  to  produce  the  desired 
slanting  lines  and  curved  lines  which  go  to  make  up  writing. 

This  task  is  only  possible  of  accomplishment  through  regular,  system- 
atic procedure.  It  is  a  mistake  for  the  teacher  to  plunge  right  into  the 
teaching  of  writing  by  giving  a  short  preliminary  description  of  the  correct 
position  of  the  hand,  fingers,  etc.,  etc.,  and  then  proceed  to  act  as  a  pace- 
maker for  the  children  by  counting  for  them  at  the  rate  of  200  counts  a 
minute  while  they  write  straight  or  curved  lines.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  success 
does  not  crown  such  hasty  efforts? 

A  teacher  may  be  able  to  write  (1)  legibly,  (2)  easily,  (3)  rapidly; 
but  the  possession  of  this  accomplishment  is  no  guarantee  that  she  is  able 
to  teach  a  class  of  fifty  small  children  to  do  the  same.  The  teacher  who 
goes  about  this  task  realizing  that  in  devoting  only  75  minutes  a  week  to  the 
teaching  of  writing  she  must  not  expect  to  make  rapid  strides,  has  a  good 
chance  to  succeed. 

The  series  of  lessons  given  below  were  planned  after  (1)  observing 
the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  pupils  while  learning  to  develop  control, 
and  (2)  by  reports  made  by  teachers  of  the  results  of  their  observations. 

To  start  with,  the  teacher  should  keep  always  before  her  as  a  guide. 
Haste  Makes  Waste,  or  Make  Haste  Slozvly. 

FIRST  STEP. 
•  Aim  :  to  get  the  pupils  to  press  the  muscles  of  the   forearm  down  on 
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the  desk  and  then  without  sliding  the  forearm  from  its  phice  on  the  desk, 
to  push  the  hand  forward  and  back  as  far  as  the  elasticity  of  the  muscles 
will  permit. 

Caution  1.  No  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  position  of  the  fingers, 
nails,  etc.,  except  to  have  the  knuckles  point  up,  not  sideways. 

Caution  2.  The  hand  moves  as  a  whole.  The  fingers,  severally  or 
individually  must  not  move  at  the  knuckles  or  joints. 

1.  The  teacher  should  extend  her  right  arm  and  with  the  left  hand 
should  grasp  the  fleshy  part  of  the  forearm  near  the  elbow.  If  her  sleeve 
is  long,  she  should  push  or  roll  it  up  to  the  elbow. 

2.  She  should  ask  the  pupils  to  do  likewise,  i.  e.,  roll  up  sleeves,  extend 
right  arms,  and  grasp  with  the  left  hand  the  fleshy  part  of  the  right 
forearm. 

3.  The  teacher  should  next  show  the  pupils  how  she  can,  with  the 
left  hand,  move  this  fleshy  part  (a)  forward  and  back,  (b)  from  side  to 
side,  (c)  twist  it  around. 

4.  She  should  ask  the  pupils  to  try  to  do  likewise. 

5.  Now  comes  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  first  lesson.  The  teacher 
wishes  to  show  the  pupils  that  while  she  rests  the  fleshy  part  of  the  right 
forearm  (near  the  elbow)  on  the  palm  of  the  left  hand,  she  can  still  stretch 
the  right  hand  forward  and  pull  it  back — as  a  turtle  protrudes  and  with- 
draws his  head. 

This  is  a  difficult  thing  to  make  the  children  see,  and  very  often  one  of 
two  wrong  movements  occur :  they  either  slide  the  left  hand  forward  and 
back  along  the  right  forearm  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist  or  they  push  the 
whole  right  arm  forward  and  back  by  rubbing  the  right  forearm  against  the 
left  hand.  To  prevent  these  mistakes  the  teacher  asks  them  to  observe  care- 
fully what  she  does.    Then  she  proceeds  thus : 

(a)  She  extends  the  left  hand  and  rubs  the  right  forearm  along  the 
palm  of  the  left  hand,  moving  the  whole  right  arm. 

While  doing  this  she  questions  various  pupils  thus :  "Tell  me  something 
about  my  right  arm."  ['Tt  is  moving."]  "About  my  left  hand."  ["It  is 
still."]  "Which  arm  is  moving?"  ["The  right  arm."]  "Which  hand  is 
kept  still?"     ["The  left  hand."]  etc.,  etc. 

(b)  Then  she  asks  them  to  observe  carefully  what  she  does  next.  She 
extends  the  left  hand  as  before,  and  places  the  fleshy  part  of  the  right  fore- 
arm on  the  open  palm  of  the  left  hand.  This  time  she  rubs  the  left  hand 
forward  and  back  along  the  under  side  (the  fleshy  part)  of  the  right  fore- 
arm. While  doing  this  she  should  question  as  before  to  learn  if  the  pupils 
are  observing  accurately  what  she  is  doing.  "Tell  me  something  about  my 
left  hand."  ["It  is  moving  along  the  right  arm."]  "Tell  me  about  my  right 
arm."     ["You  are  holding  it  still."]  etc.,  etc. 

(c)  Once  more  the  teacher  asks  the  pupils  to  watch  her.  She  extends 
the  left  hand,  and  places  the  fleshy  part  of  the  right  forearm  on  the  left 
palm.  She  presses  the  fleshy  part  of  the  right  forearm  firmly  down  on  the 
left  palm,  and  pushes  the  right  hand  forward  and  back  as  far  as  the  elasticity 
of  the  muscles  will  permit.     To  learn  if  the  pupils  are  observing  what  she 
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wishes  them  to,  she  says :  "Tell  me  if  my  left  hand  is  moving  forward  and 
back.  ["It  isn't  moving."]  "What  is  the  left  hand  doing?"  ["It  is  sup- 
porting the  right  forearm."]  "Tell  me  if  the  right  forearm  is  sliding  for- 
ward and  back  on  the  left  palm."  [If  the  answer  is  yes,  the  teacher  should 
let  them  observe  again  and  again  just  what  she  is  doing,  so  that  they  well 
perceive  that  the  right  forearm  is  NOT  sliding  along  the  left  palm ;  but  that 
the  right  hand,  together  with  the  right  forearm,  is  moving  because  the 
muscles  of  the  right  forearm  are  elastic] 

At  this  point  it  seems  opportune  to  discuss  a  principle  which  is  fre- 
quently lost  sight  of.  If  the  teacher  herself  describes  what  she  is  doing, 
e.  g.,  "Now,  children,  you  notice  that  I  am  pressing  my  right  forearm  on 
my  left  hand,"  etc.,  etc.,  she  is  telling,  and  not  teaching.  To  develop  con- 
cepts in  penmanship,  the  procedure  is  the  same  as  is  followed  in  any  other 
subject,  viz. :  the  pupil  must  (1)  observe  closely  what  what  is  presented  or  is 
being  performed,  (2)  he  must  compare  and  contrast  with  things  previously 
known  or  done,  and  (3)  sunt  up  in  clear  and  concise  language  the  result 
of  his  observation  and  comparison,  and  inference.  Since  there  can  be  no 
adequate  impression  without  appropriate  expression,  he  must  (4)  apply 
what  he  has  learned — in  the  case  of  the  penmanship  lesson  described  above, 
do  as  the  teacher  did. 

6.  Having  given  the  children  opportunity  to  observe  separately  the 
three  movements  of  the  arms  and  hands  described  under  (a),  (b)  and  (c) 
of  step  5,  the  teacher  now  quickly  reviews  them,  two  at  a  time,  so  as  to 
give  opportunity  for  comparison.  She  reviews  (a)  and  (b)  and  by  proper 
questioning  gets  them  to  notice  that  in  (a)  the  right  arm  is  moving;  and 
in  (b)  the  right  arm  is  not  moving;  that  in  (a)  the  left  hand  is  kept  still 
and  in  (b)  it  moves. 

In  a  similar  manner,  after  reviewing  and  comparing  (b)  and  (c),  she 
reviews  and  compares  (a)  and  (c),  always  getting  the  pupils  to  tell  what 
they  observe  to  be  the  difference  in  the  movements  compared  in  pairs. 

All  this  takes  time,  but  it  is  well  spent  if  the  children  gain  clear  im- 
pressions of  what  they  are  expected  to  do,  for,  as  McLellan  (Applied 
Psychology)  says,  "An  idea  of  the  thing  to  be  done  must  precede  any 
doing." 

7.  In  the  part  of  Step  5  described  under  (a),  (b),  (c),  the  teacher 
is  the  model.  She  makes  the  movements  with  the  arms,  etc. ;  the  pupils 
observe  and  describe.  Now  the  children  should  have  an  opportunity  for 
expression.  The  movement  described  under  (c),  Step  5,  is  the  one  they  are 
to  learn.  So  the  teacher  again  reviews  that  movement  and  urges  the  pupils 
to  observe  carefully  so  that  they  may  imitate.  Then  these  directions  should 
follow : 

a.  Extend  your  left  hands ;  palms  up. 

b.  Place  the  fleshy  part  of  the  right  forearm  on  the  left  hand. 

c.  Push  the  right  hand  forward  and  back  without  sliding  the  arm. 

8.  Now  the  teacher  holds  a  roll-book  or  large  pad  in  hci-  left  hand 
and  rests  her  right  forearm  on  it.  She  may  cxj^lain  that  she  is  using  that 
as  a  desk  so  that  every  child  may  watch  her.     She  presses  the  fleshy  part 
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of  her  right  forearm  down  on  the  book  or  pad  and  with  knuckles  pointing 
up,  pushes  the  right  hand  forward  and  back.  The  pupils  are  asked  to 
describe  what  they  see  her  do.  "Toward  what  part  of  the  room  do  the 
knuckes  point?"  [Toward  the  ceiling."]  "Notice  whether  or  not  the  fore- 
arm slides  on  the  roll-book."  ["It  does  )wt  slide."]  "What  does  happen?" 
["The  right  hand  pushes  forward  and  back  from  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
arm.   J 

9.  The  pupils  are  asked  to  place  their  right  forearms  on  the  desks 
with  the  knuckles  pointing  to  the  ceiling.  Then  they  are  asked  to  push 
them  up  to  the  elbows  if  possible  while  practicing. 

10.  While  the  pupils  are  practicing,  the  teacher  should  walk  about 
the  room  guiding  and  directing.  She  should  be  looking  for  and  correcting 
only  one  thing- — the  movement  of  the  right  hand  forward  and  back  from  the 
forearm.  However,  there  are  two  prerequisites  to  such  movements  being 
made  correctly:  (1)  the  knuckles  must  point  to  the  ceiling;  (2)  the  fore- 
arm should  form  an  angle  of  about  20  degrees  with  the  side  of  the  desk. 
If  the  teacher  notices  violations  of  (1)  and  (2)  she  should  quietly  explain  to 
the  particular  pupil  who  needs  the  explanation,  or,  better  still,  just  turn 
his  hand  over  or  move  his  arm.  Unless  there  are  a  great  many  making 
the  mistakes,  it  is  better  not  to  interrupt  the  class  in  their  practicing  to  call 
attention  to  the  error. 

SECOND    STEP. 

Aim :  to  develop  greater  power  and  skill  in  moving  the  right  hand  for- 
ward and  back  while  pressing  the  right  forearm  down  on  the  desk  (Lesson 
1)  and  to  regulate  by  counting  the  time  taken  to  move  the  hand  forward 
and  back. 

In  Lessons  1  and  2  the  whole  attention  should  be  given  to  the  mus- 
cular movement  of  the  forearm. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  pupils  can  move  the  hand  forward  and  back 
without  sliding  the  arm  (as  described  in  Lesson  1)  ;  they  must  be  able  to 
do  this  zvithoiit  apparent  effort,  automatically.  They  must  establish  a  liahit 
of  doing  this,  so  as  to  leave  the  intellect  and  will  free  to  attend  to  the  next 
step. 

The  Value  of  Counting. 

Counting  is  7'aluable  to  the  teacher. 

(a)  It  enables  her  to  add  the  element  of  interest  to  the  work.  Tlie 
slight  change  makes  the  lesson  seem  like  a  new  one. 

(b)  It  enables  the  teacher  to  add  difficulties  gradually.  It'  is  more 
difficult  to  make  this  "muscular  movement"  zvith  counting  than  without 
counting. 

(c)  It  enables  her  to  note  progress.  If  the  children  can  write  with 
a  certain  degree  of  legibility  ^and  ease  at  one  time,  and  if  several  weeks 
later  they  can  write  with  an  equal  degree  of  legibility  and  ease,  but  iu  lcs'< 
tim£,  other  things  being  equal,  the  teacher  knows  that  the  children  aie 
progressing  in  skill  and  power  to  write, 
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.'d)  It  enables  her  to  bring  about  this  progress,  for  if  the  children 
respond  to  her  counting  by  keeping  time  to  it,  she  can,  by  counting  grad- 
ually faster  and  faster,  urge  them  on  to  attain  a  greater  degree  of  rapidity. 

Counting  is  valuable  to  the  pupils. 

(a)  Greater  power  of  control  is  developed  if  while  they  are  attending 
to  the  muscular  movement  they  are  at  the  same  time  receiving  sense  impres- 
sions through  the  ear  [the  teacher's  counting],  interpreting  and  acting  upon 
these  impressions  by  making  the  movements  faster  or  slower. 

(b)  Some  pupils  may  be  able  to  accomplish  the  task  explained  in 
Step  1  only  when  they  move  the  hand  slowly ;  other  pupils,  only  when 
they  move  the  hand  fast.  When,  however,  they  have  full  control  of  their 
muscles,  they  have  no  difficulty  in  increasing  or  decreasing  speed  at  will. 
Counting  helps  to  bring  about  this  result. 

The  Manner  of  Counting. 

In  the  beginning  the  counting  should  be  simple,  e.  g.,  up,  down;  up, 
dozvn;  up,  down,  etc.  Up  should  be  understood  to  mean  toward  the  groove 
of  the  desk ;  down,  toward  the  child's  body. 

Counting  by  the  teacher  presents  a  difficulty :  she  has  to  stop  frequently 
to  give  a  word  of  advice,  praise,  or  caution.  To  overcome  this  a  pupil  may 
be  asked  to  do  the  counting. 

Preliminary  Exercises. 

At  the  beginning  of  every  waiting  lesson,  there  should  be  preliminary 
"setting-up"  exercises,  which  will  be  referred  to  throughout  this  plan  as 

Tactics. 

1.  Position  of  the  body! 

This  means  that  the  feet  should  be  flat  on  the  floor;  backs  straight; 
heads  erect ;  shoulders  even ;  chests  away  from  desks. 

2.  Arms  stretching,  up!  sidezvays! 

3.  Hands,  shake!  ... 
This  limbers  the  wrists. 

[More  directions  will  be  given  under  "Tactics"  as  the  work  advances.] 

THIRD  STEP. 

Aim  :  to  develop  power  of  control  in  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  so 
that  they  may  remain  curled  under  sufficiently  to  allow  the  hand  to  slide 
forward  and  backward  on  the  nails  of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers. 

Method  of  procedure : 

1.  The  teacher  should  give  the  directions  included  under  "Tactics." 

2.  She  should  direct  the  pupils  to  place  their  right  fore-arms  on  the 
desk,  press  down  on  the  fleshy  part,  and  push  the  hand  forward  and  back. 
as  described  under  Step  1. 
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3.  Then  she  should  place  her  fore-arm  on  a  pad  so  that  the  pupils  niav 
see  what  she  does. 

The  teacher  should  curl  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  of  the  right 
hand  under  so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  (not  the  edge)  of  the 
nails  of  these  two  fingers  rests  on  the  writing  pad.  Then  ivithout  bending 
the  first  and  second  fingers  at  the  joints  or  knuckles,  she  should  move  her 
forearm  forward  and  back  so  as  to  slide  her  hand  on  the  nails  of  the  third 
and  fourth  fingers. 

4.  The  children  are  questioned :  "What  part  of  my  hand  is  touching 
the  pad?"  "What  part  of  the  nails?"  "Now,  look  again.  What  am  I  doing 
to  make  the  nails  slide  on  the  pad?"  "Tell  me  if  my  fingers  are  moving  at 
the  knuckles,"  etc. 

5.  The  teacher  should  ask  the  children  to  imitate  her  in  curling  the 
third  and  fourth  fingers  under,  and  sliding  on  the  nails  of  these. 

6.  While  the  teacher  is  walking  up  and  down  the  aisles,  she  should 
pass  to  the  right  of  the  pupils  to  discover  if  they  are  sliding  their  hands 
on  the  nails  of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  according  to  the  instructions 
given. 

Notice:     (a)     Do  the  knuckles  point  up?    They  should. 

(b)  Are  the  fingers  moving  at  the  knuckles?    They  should. 

(c)  Are  the  fingers  curled  under?    They  should  be. 

(d)  Is  the  left  hand  resting  on  the  desk?    It  should  be. 

FOURTH  STEP. 

Aim :  to  regulate  by  counting  the  time  taken  to  move  the  hand,  while 
resting  on  the  nails  of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers,  forward  and  back. 

FIFTH   STEP. 
Pen  Holding. 

Aim :  to  develop  skill  in  the  use  of  the  thumb,  first  finger  and  second 
finger  in  picking  up  and  holding  properly  a  penholder. 

From  now  on,  in  order  to  prevent  any  scratching  of  the  desks  through 
accident  or. design,  a  piece  of  paper  should  be  under  each  writer's  hand. 
The  left  hand  should  hold  the  paper  to  steady  it.  Then  if  the  dry  pen 
touches  the  paper  while  the  pupil  is  trying  to  get  the  motion,  etc.,  there  is 
no  harm  done  to  the  desk. 

1.  Place  penholders  in  the  grooves  of  the  desks  so  that  the  pens  point 
toward  the  right  side  of  the  room. 

2.  Turn  over  hands  so  that  the  thumb  and  first  finger  from  joint  to 
tip  lie  on  the  desk.    The  back  of  the  hand  is  then  turned  toward  the  left. 

3.  Pick  up  the  pen  with  the  first  finger  and  the  thumb. 

4.  Look  at  the  pen.  Notice  if  the  opening  in  the  pen  is  toward  the 
ceiling.  If  it  is  not,  with  your  left  hand  turn  the  penholder  around  until 
the  opening  in  the  pen  is  toward  the  ceiling. 

5.  Extend  the  right  arm  at  full  length. 
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6.  Look  at  the  pen.  Can  yon  see  the  opening  of  the  pen,  full  view  ? 
You  should. 

7.  Place  forearms  on  desks ;  knuckles  up. 

8.  Does  your  penholder  droop  below  the  knuckle?  If  so,  raise  it 
with  the  thumb  so  that  the  penholder  will  cross  the  first  finger  between  the 
knuckle  and  second  joint. 

These  eight  steps  should  be  repeated  in  succession  as  many  times  as 
is  possible  during  the  lesson  period. 

Caution. — Do  not  attempt  "muscular  movement"  in  this  lesson.  Devote 
the  time  to  teaching  pupils  how  to  pick  up  and  hold  the  penholder  properly. 

SIXTH  STEP. 

Aim:  to  combine  while  holding  the  penholders  properly  (1)  pushing 
the  hand  forward  and  pulling  it  back  (muscular  movement)  and  (2)  sliding 
the  hand  on  the  nails  of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  pupils  take  penholders  and  hold  them  properly  they 
are  directed 

1.  To  press  arms  on  desks  and  push  hand  forward  and  back  from 
the  muscles  of  the  forearm. 

2.  To  observe  if  the  third  and  fourth  fingers  are  curled  under  and 
if  the  greater  part  of  the  nails  of  these  fingers  rest  on  the  desk. 

3.  To  move  the  hand  forward  and  back  while  sliding  on  the  nails. 

SEVENTH  STEP. 

Aim :  to  regulate  the  distance  the  hand  moves  forward  and  back  from 
the  muscles  of  the  forearm  while  (1)  holding  the  penholder  properly  and 
(2)  while  sliding  on  the  nails  of  the  third  and  fourth  fingers. 

1.  Each  pupil  should  be  provided  with  a  "copy"  or  "model"  of 
Exercise  1,*  for  "an  idea  of  the  thing  to  be  done  must  precede  any  doing." 
Such  directions  as :  "Now,  children,  you  should  move  your  hands  forward 
and  back  for  a  distance  equal  to  the  space  between  three  lines"  will  not  con- 
vey the  idea  of  what  is  to  be  done  so  clearly,  so  quickly,  so  effectively,  as 
an  inspection  of  the  model  will.  Besides,  telling  robs  the  pupils  of  a  chance 
to  make  use  of  their  powers  of  observation,  comparison,  etc.  If  you  furnish 
the  models,  then  intelligent  questioning  may  follow,  e.  g. :  "Tell  me  about 
the  height  of  these  lines."  "Tell  me  how  the  down  strokes  slant?"  "In  how 
many  ways  do  the  down  strokes  slant?"  "What  is  the  difference  between 
the  first  group  of  lines  and  the  second  group?" 

2.  After  an  examination  of  the  model  the  directions  should  be  given. 

(a)  Turn  over  hands  and  take  pens. 

(b)  Extend  arms. 

(c)  Notice  if  the  opening  of  the  pen  shows  full  in  front  of  you. 

(d)  Place  forearms  on  desks. 

3.  With  dry  pens  the  pupils  should  practice  moving  their  hands  (mus- 


*See  ATonographs  June,  1911,  for  graded    exercises    in    penmanship. 
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cular  movement  and  sliding  on  the  nails)  for  a  distance  of  two  spaces  on 
their  papers. 

4.     They  should  do  the  same  with  counting,  e.  g. : 

Mark  time!  up  one,  two,  three,  four,  five. 

Forward !  up,  one,  fico,  three,  four,  five. 

"Marking  time"  means  to  write  up  and  down  in  the  same  place,  making 
only  one  line,  or  at  least  keeping  as  near  one  line  as  possible. 

"Forward"  means  to  make  the  strokes  of  the  same  shmt,  but  sliL:,htIy 
separated. 

Uniformity  of  slant  is  an  important  aid  to  legibility.  In  the  blackboard 
work  a  uniform  slant  is  secured  through  the  use  of  the  slant  cards  already 
described.  In  order  to  habituate  the  children  to  the  use  of  a  uniform  slant 
on  paper  the  following  method  is  suggested : 

1.  Use  paper  with  a  ^  in.  ruling  (composition  pads  No.  8,  No.  9,  No. 
10,  No.  11). 

2.  Rule  the  paper  with  vertical  lines  one  inch  apart. 

3.  Direct  the  children  to  place  check  marks  between  the  vertical  lines. 

4.  Have  the  children  write  the  "posts"  from  the  check  marks  to  the 
vertical  lines.  "The  "posts"  should  cross  two  spaces,  that  is,  the  first  row 
of  "posts"  should  begin  at  the  check  marks  on  the  first  horizontal  line ;  they 
should  cross  the  second  horizontal  line  and  end  at  the  junction  of  the  vertical 
line  with  the  third  horizontal  line. 

In  order  to  insure  uniformity  of  slant  throughout  the  school  this  method 
should  be  used  in  all  grades. 

A  WORD  ABOUT  INK. 

It  is  important  that  the  children  be  furnished  with  ink  that  flows  readily. 
Otherwise  they  are  obliged  to  press  on  the  pen  when  there  is  a  danger  of  the 
"finger  movement"   being  used. 
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Teactiinif  the  Alphabet 

Once  upon  a  lime  children  were  required  to  learn  their  A  W  C's,  oi' 
to  know  their  letters  as  a  first  step  toward  acquiring  an  education. 

Since  the  emphasis  has  heen  placed  on  the  learning  of  the  sounds  of 
letters  and  of  comhinations  of  letters  (phonograms)  something  considerahly 
less  than  a  mastery  of  the  names  and  order  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
has  been  accepted  by  most  teachers.  The  results  of  this  neglect  of  the  old- 
fashioned  mastery  of  the  alj^habet  are  seen  when  later  in  the  school  lite 
children  are  required  to  consult  the  dictionary.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find 
children  in  the  fourth  year  who  are  unable  to  find  words  in  the  dictionary 
because  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  order  of  the  letters. 

In  1 B,  to  which  grade  is  assigned  the  work  of  teaching  the  alphabet,  all 
possible  devices  to  arouse  interest  should  be  used. 

Non-sense  rhymes  always  find  favor  with  the  children.  When  these 
are  illustrated  the  interest  is  stronger. 

In  the  following  rhymes  it  will  be  seen  that  the  suggested  illustrations 
not  only  help  to  fix  the  letters  in  sequence,  but  also  serve  to  familiarize  the 
children  with  certain  words. 

These  rhymes  may  be  placed  upon  the  blackboard  as  they  are  taught, 
or  they  may  be  kept  in  more  permanent  form  on  charts. 

Other  useful  suggestions  for  teaching  the  alphabet  may  be  found  in 
New  York  Teachers'  Monographs  of  June,  1911. 

All  children  enjoy  the  "Nonsense  Alphabet"  by  Edmund  Lear,  which 
follows : 


A   was    an    ant     i^^^^ 
who    seldom    stood  'still, 
And    who   made  a    nice   house 
In    the   side  of   a    hill. 
Mice    iittie    ant! 


A  was  an  ant 

Who  seldom  stood  still, 
And  who  made  a  nice  house 
In  the  side  of  a  hill. 
Nice  little  ant! 


B  was  a  bat 

Who  slept  all  the  day, 
And  fluttered  about 

When  the  sun  went  away 
Brown  little  bat! 
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■  waa    d^    camel, 

^^^  You    node    on    hia    hump^ 
And    if    you    fell    off, 

You    came    down,   5ucn    a 
What   a    high    camel! 


umpl 


C  was  a  camel, 

You  rode  on  his  hump ; 
And  if  you  fell  off, 

You  came  down,  such  a  bump ! 
What  a  high  camel ! 

D  was  a  duck 

With  spots  on  his  back, 
Who  Uved  in  the  water, 

And  always  said  "Quack!" 
Dear  little  duck ! 

E  was  an  elephant, 

Stately  and  wise ; 
He  had  tusks  and  a  trunk, 

And  two  queer  little  eyes. 
Oh,  what  funny,  small  eyes ! 

F  was  a  fish 

Who  was  caught  in  a  net ; 
But  he  got  out  again. 

And  is  quite  alive  yet. 
Lively  young  fish ! 

G  was  a  goat 

Who  was  spotted  with  brown ; 
When  he  did  not  lie  still 

He  walked  up  and  down. 
Good  little  goat! 

H  was  a  hat 

Which  was  all  on  one  side; 
Its  crown  was  too  high 

And  its  brim  was  too  wide. 
Oh.  what  a  hat ! 


I  was  some  ice. 
So  white  and  so  nice, 
But  which  nobody  tasted. 
And  so  it  was  wasted. 
All  that  good  ice ! 

J  was  a  jug, 

So  pretty  and  white, 
With  fresh  water  in  it 

At  morning  and  night. 
Nice  Httle  jug! 

K  was  a  kite 
Which  flew  out  of  sight, 
Above  houses  so  high, 
Quite  into  the  sky. 
Fly  away,  kite ! 

L  was  a  lily, 

So  white  and  so  sweet ! 
To  see  it  and  smell  it 

Was  quite  a  nice  treat. 
Beautiful  lily ! 

M  was  a  man 

Who  walked  round  and  round, 
And  he  wore  a  long  coat 

That  came  down  to  the  ground. 
Funny  old  man ! 

N  was  a  net 

Which  was  thrown  in  the  sea, 
To  catch  fish  for  dinner 

For  you  and  for  me. 
Nice  little  net! 
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O  was  an  orange, 

So  yellow  and  round; 

When  it  fell  off  the  tree 
It  fell  down  to  the  ground. 
Down  to  the  ground ! 


U  was  an  urn 
All  polished  and  bright, 
And  full  of  hot  water 
At  noon  and  at  night. 
Useful  old  urn ! 


was    a   poUt-j. 
All   red,  blue  and   green- 
he   most    beautiful    polly 
That    ever    was   seen. 
Poor    little    polly! 


P  was  a  polly. 
All  red,  blue  and  green — 
The  most  beautiful  polly 
That  ever  was  seen. 
Poor  little  polly ! 

Q  was  a  quail 
With  a  very  short  tail. 
And  he  fed  upon  corn 
In  the  evening  and  morn. 
Quaint  Httle  quail ! 

R  was  a  rabbit 
Who  had  a  bad  habit 
Of  eating  the  flowers 
In  gardens  and  bowers. 
Naughty  fat  rabbit! 

S  was  the  sugar-tongs, 

Nippity-nee ! 
To  take  up  the  sugar 

To  put  in  our  tea. 
Nippity-nee ! 

T  was  a  tortoise, 

All  yellow  and  black ; 

He  walked  slowly  away. 
And  he  never  came  back. 
Torty  never  came  back ! 


V  was  a  veil 

With  a  border  upon  it. 
And  a  ribbon  to  tie  it 
All  round  a  pink  bonnet. 
Pretty  green  veil ! 

W  was  a  watch, 

Where,  in  letters  of  gold, 
The  hour  of  the  day 

You  might  always  behold. 
Beautiful  watch ! 

X  was  King  Xerxes, 
Who  wore  on  his  head, 

A  mighty  large  turban. 
Green,  yellow  and  red. 
Look  at  King  Xerxes. 

Y  was  a  yew, 

Which  flourished  and  grew 
By  a  quiet  abodt 
Near  the  side  of  a  road. 
Dark  little  yew ! 

Z  was  a  zebra,  • 

All  striped  white  and  black; 
And  if  he  were  tame, 

You  might  ride  on  his  back. 
Pretty  striped  zebra! 
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Dramatizations  2A— 2B  Grades  Su^^ested 
bx  Well-Known  Fables. 

Arranged  by  O.  C.  Draper. 

The  Crane  and  the  Farmer. 

Farmer.     "It  is  now  spring,  I  shall  sow  my  field." 

Crozvs.     "See  the  seeds  in  the  field.     Let  us  pick  them." 

Farmer.     "1  guess  I'll  spread  a  net  here  to  catch  the  l)ad  crows." 

Crozvs.     "Oh !  my !  we  are  caught  in  the  net." 

Crane.    "Yes,  and  I'm  caught,  too.    Oh,  farmer,  I  am  not  a  crow.     I  am  a 

good  bird.     Please  let  me  go.    Do  not  kill  me." 
Farmer.     "Ha!  ha!  If  you  go  with  those  who  are  wicked,  everyone  will 

think  you  are  wicked,  too.    You  must  die  with  your  companions." 

The  Fox  and  the  Crow. 
Crow.    "Now  that  I  have  stolen  the  cheese,  I  shall  fly  to  the  nearest  tree 

to  be  safe." 
Fox.     "I  must  have  that  cheese." 
Crozv.     "I'll  hold  this  cheese  tighter  in  my  mouth. 

Fox.     "How  beautiful  you  are,  my  friend.    I  never  saw  anyone  more  beau- 
tiful.    Your  feathers  are  fine." 
Crozjo.     "Yes." 

Fox.     "You  must  have  a  sweet  voice.     Please  sing  a  song." 
Crow.     "Why,  yes.    Oh !  there  goes  my  cheese." 
Fox.     "Ha!  ha!  I  have  the  cheese  now.     I  must  run  away." 
Crozv.     "How  foolish  I  was  to  listen  to  him." 

The  Meeting  of  the  Mice. 
First  Mouse.     "Mr.  Cat  has  eaten  so  many  of  our  brothers  and  sisters,  we 

must  think  of  a  way  to  drive  him  away." 
Second  Mouse.     "Let  us  plan  something." 
Third  Mouse.     "Yes,  let  us  meet  some  time  and  try  to  find  out  the  best  way 

to  drive  the  cat  off." 
First  Mouse.     "Don't  put  off  till  another  evening.     Let  us  plan  tonight." 
All.     "Very  well." 

Second  Mouse.     "I  know !  I  know !    Let  us  tie  a  bell  around  his  neck." 
First  Mouse.     "Well,  what's  that  for?" 
Second  Mouse.     "When  he  is  near,  we  can  hear  the  bell  and  run  away 

from  the  cat. 
All.     "Good,  good !    That  is  a  fine  plan,  a  very  fine  plan." 
Mother  Mouse.     "Well,  I  should  like  to  know  which  one  of  you  will  tie  the 

bell  on  the  cat.    That  is  very  easy  to  talk  about,  but  not  so  easy  to  do." 
First  Mouse.     "Oh !  there  comes  the  cat  now." 
All.  .  "Run  for  your  life,  quick." 

How  the  Bean  Got  Its  Black  Seam. 
Mother.     "I  must  gather  some  beans  for  supper." 
Willie.     "I  shall  build  the  fire  of  sticks,  mother." 
Mother.     "Those  sticks  are  damp  and  will  not  burn  well.     Get  some  dry 

straw." 
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Willie.     "I  shall  put  the  straw  in  the  fire.     They  burn  well.     See  how  the 
flames  leap  up." 

Red  Cool     "That's  the  time  I  flew  out  of  the  fire.    Why,  hello!  Mr.  Straw." 

Mother.     'T  shall  put  these  beans  in  the  pot  now  and  they  will  be  ready  for 
supper. 

Bean.     "Well,  well!   I'm  glad  I  escaped  that  pot." 

Strain'.     "Air.  Coal,  how  you  smoke.     Where  did  you  come  from?" 

Coal.  "I  jumped  out  of  the  fire.  Glad  I  did,  too.  I  would  be  ashes  by 
now." 

Bean.  "I  leaped  over  the  edge  of  the  pot  just  as  the  old  woman  was  put- 
ting my  brothers  and  sisters  into  the  pot." 

Coal  CDid  Strain}.  "If  the  old  woman  sees  you  she  will  put  you  into  the  pot 
and  then  it  will  be  hotter  than  when  you  left  it." 

Bean.  "Don't  worry  about  me.  The  old  woman  will  put  you  into  the  fire 
and  that's  hotter  than  the  pot." 

Straw.     "What's  the  use  of  quarreling.    Let's  be  friends." 

Coal.     "You  are  right.  Lady  Straw." 

Strazv.     "Let's  go  to  another  country." 

Coal.     "Yes,  perhaps  we  shall  find  our  fortune." 

Bean.     "See  the  brook.     How  shall  we  get  over  to  the  other  side?" 

Strazi'.     "I'll  help  you  across,  little  Bean  and  Mr.  Coal. 

Coal.     "What  shall  you  do?" 

Straw.  "I  shall  lie  across  the  stream.  'See,  I  am  just  long  enough  to  reach 
from  bank  to  bank. 

Coal.     "Well,  how  will  that  help  us?" 

Strati}.  "Oh,  you  silly.  Now  walk  over  the  bridge,  Mr.  Coal  and  Miss 
Bean." 

Coal.     "Well,  that  is  fine.     I  am  now  at  the  middle  of  the  bridge." 

Strazv.     "Good,  good !" 

Coal.     "Oh!  my!  You  are  breaking  in  two.    I  shall  drown." 

Bean.  "Well,  this  is  certainly  the  funniest  thing  I  ever  saw.  The  coal 
drowned  and  the  Straw  burned  to  pieces.    Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!" 

Tailor.  "Well,  what  is  this.  Miss  Bean?  You  have  laughed  so  much  till 
you  burst.  Lucky  thing  I  have  my  needle  and  thread.  Now,  I  shall 
sew  you  up.  I  am  sorry  that  my  thread  is  black.  Now  you  shall  al- 
ways have  a  black  seam  around  you." 

The  Wolf  and  the  Kid. 

Kid.  "Oh !  I  am  lost  in  this  dark  wood.  How  shall  I  find  my  way  out  ?  I 
am  so  frightened." 

Wolf.    "What  do  I  hear?    Well,  well,  this  will  make  such  a  good  dinner." 

Kid.     "Please,  Mr.  Wolf,  show  me  the  way  home.    I  am  lost." 

Wolf.  "I  am  hungry  and  I  guess  I  shall  eat  you  instead  of  showing  you 
the  way  home." 

Kid.     "Please,  Mr.  Wolf,  let  me  go." 

Wolf.     "Let  you  go?    Oh,  no!  I'll  eat  you." 

Kid.  "Oh !  Mr.  Wolf,  1  heard  you  can  make  fine  music.  Sing  for  me,  that 
I  may  have  one  dance  before  I  die." 
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Wolf.     "All  right,  I  shall  sing  one  song,  then  I  shall  eat  you." 

Kid.     "That  is  fine.     Please  sing  louder  and  faster.     You  can  do  better 

than  that." 
Wolf.     "Well,  listen.     I  can  sing  louder  and  faster  than  any  one  in  this 

woods. 
Kid.     "Louder  and  faster." 

Wolf.     "I  am  singing  as  loud  as  I  possibly  can." 
First  Dog.     "Do  you  hear  someone  singing?" 
Second  Dog.     "Yes,  I  do." 
Third  Dog.     "I  think  it  is  in  this  wood." 
First  Dog.     "Hush !  Let  us  listen." 
Second  Dog.     "Sounds  like  a  wolf." 
Third  Dog.     "Ready  !  Let's  run." 
All  the  Dogs.     "There  is  a  wolf." 
Wolf.     "I  shall  have  to  run  for  my  life." 
Kid.     "Now  I  can  trot  safely  home  to  my  mother." 
Wolf.     "Dear,  oh,  dear !  I  shall  have  to  go  without  any  dinner.    It  is  all  my 

fault.    The  next  time  I  must  kill  kids  and  not  sing  to  them." 

The  Cat  and  the  Birds. 

Cat.     "How  I  wish  I  had  one  of  those  nice  fat  birds  for  my  dinner." 
Neighbor.     "Mr.  Cat,  have  you  heard  that  a  bird  that  dwells  in  the  bird 

house  yonder  is  ill?" 
Cat.     "Now  is  my  time.     I  will  get  a  bird  to  eat  today." 
Neighbor.    "How  shall  you  get  the  bird?" 
Cat.     "I  shall  put  on  my  tall  hat  and  coat,  then  take  my  cane  in  one  hand 

and  pills  in  the  other." 
Neighbor.     "And  then?" 

Cat.     "Just  come  along  and  see  what  will  happen?" 
Neighbor.     "There  is  the  bird  house,  Mr.  Cat,  rap  at  the  door." 
Old  Bird.     "Who  is  there?" 
Cat.     "It  is  I,  the  doctor.   I  heard  that  you  were  ill.    So  I  have  come  to  see 

you.    I  have  some  pills  that  will  make  you  well.    Please  open  the  door." 
Old  Bird.     "Your  words  are  like  those  of  the  doctor.     Your  clothes  and 

pills  are  like  his,  too.    But  your  paws  are  those  of  a  cat.    Go  away." 
First  Bird.    "Let's  fly  out  and  peck  at  his  eyes." 
Old  Bird.     "Yes,  do,  and  peck  at  his  ears,  too." 
Second  and  Third  Bird.     "W^e  tore  his  coat  and  Mr.  Cat  lost  his  pills  and 

his  hat." 
All  the  Birds.    "Ha !  ha !  I  guess  he  has  had  a  good  lesson." 

The  Rabbit  in  the  Moon. 
Monkey  and  Black  Duck.    "Do  you  wish  to  live  with  us?" 
Fox  and  Rabbit.     "Yes,  we  would  like  to." 

Monkey  and  Duck.    "Very  well,  we  will  all  be  kind  to  every  one  in  the  land." 
Old  Man.     "Why,  here  is  a  house  in  the  woods.     Guess  Pll  go  in  and  see 

what  is  in  there.     Hallo !  I  have  come  for  food." 
Monkey.     "Take  this  fruit.    It  is  all  I  have." 
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Old  Man.     "Thank  you.     It  tastes  good."     (To  himself.)     "I'll  come  to- 
morrow." 

(Next  day.) 
Old  Man.     "Hallo !  I  have  come  for  food." 
Duck.     "Take  this  fish,  it  is  all  I  have." 
Old  Man.     "Thank  you.    That  tastes  fine." 

(Next  day.) 
Old  Man.     "Hallo !  I  have  come  for  food." 
Fox.     "Take  this  milk,  it  is  all  I  have." 
Old  Man.     "Thank  you." 

(Next  day.) 
Old  Man.     "I  came  for  some  food.    Have  you  anything  to  give  me?" 
Rabbit.     "I  have  only  this  grass." 
Old  Man.     "I  cannot  eat  grass,  but  I  can  eat  you." 
Rabbit.     "You  may  eat  me  then." 
Old  Man.     "Very  well,  when  I  have  the  fire  ready  you  may  jump  in.    Now, 

the  fire  is  ready,  jump  in." 
Rabbit.     "I  shall  jump." 
Old  Man.     "See,  you  did  not  burn.    The  moment  you  jumped  I  put  the  fire 

out.    See,  I  am  a  king  and  not  an  old  man." 
King.     "I  came  to  see  if  you  are  as  kind  as  every  one  says  you  are.    I  have 

found  you  kind  and  good.     Come  to  my  arms.     Watch  me,  now.     I 

shall  draw  a  picture  of  you  in  the  moon,  and  everyone  will  see  you  when 

they  look  at  the  moon  and  know  how  good  you  have  been  to  me." 
The  Ant  and  the  Grasshopper. 
Grasshopper.     "Why  do  you  work  so  hard.  Ant.    Come  and  play  with  me. 

It  is  very  hot.    Enjoy  yourself  instead  of  working." 
Ant.     "No,  I  must  work." 

Grasshopper.     "Come  and  dance  with  me.  I  shall  sing  to  you." 
Ant.     "If  I  should  sing  and  dance  who  would  get  food  for  me  for  next 

winter?" 
Grasshopper.     "Don't  worry  over  next  winter.     I'm  going  to  have  a  good 

time  now." 

(Winter  comes.) 
Ant.     "Now,  I  have  plenty  of  food." 

Grasshopper.     "I  have  no  food,  Ant.    Will  you  give  me  some?" 
Ant.     No.    If  you  worked  during  the  summer  as  I  did  you  would  have 

plenty  of  food  for  the  winter." 

The  Lark  and  Her  Little  Ones. 
Mrs.  Lark.     "Let  us  build  our  nest  here." 
Mr.  Lark.     "Yes,  this  wheat  field  is  a  pretty  place." 
Mrs.  Lark.     "How  high  the  grain  is.    It  shall  hide  our  four  eggs." 
Four  birds.     "Peep,  peep,  peep." 

Mr.  Lark.     "I  shall  fly  away  for  food  for  our  little  ones." 
Mrs.  Lark.     "I  shall  go  for  food,  too." 

First  little  lark.     "I  wish  mother  would  come  soon.    I'm  hungry." 
Second  lark.     "Here  she  is." 
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Third  lark.     "Oh,  mother,  the  farmer  has  been  in  the  field  today,  and  I 

heard  him  say  the  grain  was  ripe,  and  that  he  must  cut  it." 
Mother  Lark.     "Don't  be  afraid,  Httle  ones." 
Birds.     "The  farmer  has  waited  three  days,  mother,  but  he  surely  shall  cut 

it  today." 
Mother  Lark.     "Come,  little  ones,  come  with  me.    We  must  go  away  now." 
Birds.     "Shall  we  go  to  another  place,  mother." 

Mother  Lark.     "Yes,  little  ones,  we  shall  find  a  new  home,  far,  far  away." 
The  Cat,  the  Weasel  and  the  Rabbit. 

Rabbit — This  is  a  pretty  neat  house  I  live  in.  I  am  satisfied  and  now 
I  must  go  to  the  market  to  buy  some  parsley. 

Weasel — This  looks  like  a  fine  house.  Well,  no  one  in  here  either. 
Guess  I'll  go  in  and  make  myself  at  home. 

Rabbit — Say,  Weasel,  this  is  my  house. 

Weasel — Pooh !  You  think  you  own  it.  You  dug  in  the  ground  and 
now  you  think  you  own  the  earth. 

Rabbit — No,  I  don't,  but  the  law  gives  this  to  me  because  I  made  it  fit 
to  live  in.    If  you  do  not  go  I'll  call  for  help. 

Weasel — Ha !  ha !  What  right  has  the  law  to  give  land  away  ?  We 
won't  quarrel  over  it.    Let  us  take  this  matter  to  the  Cat  and  leave  it  to  him. 

Rabbit — Very  well,  the  Cat  is  very  wise  and  will  advise  us  correctly. 

Cat — I  am  very  deaf.  Rabbit  and  Weasel.  I  cannot  hear  a  word  you 
say.    Come  nearer. 

Rabbit  and  Weasel — We  are  very  close  now. 

Cat — Yes,  I  have  one  in  each  paw.  Now  I  shall  eat  Rabbit  and  later 
eat  Weasel.    Then  the  house  is  mine.    Ha !  ha ! 

The  Tortoise  and  the  Eagle. 

Tortoise — Oh,  how  I  wish  I  could  fly  like  that  eagle.  Dear  Eagle,  will 
you  teach  me  how  to  fly? 

Eagle — My  dear  Tortoise,  it  is  utterly  impossible.    Tortoises  never  fly. 

Tortoise — Oh,  Eagle,  I  beg  of  you !    I  want  to  fly  so  much. 

Eagle — Very  well.  I  must  seize  you  in  my  claws  and  take  you  very, 
very  high. 

Tortoise — Hold  tight  to  me. 

Eagle — You  wanted  to  know  how  to  fly.    Now  I  shall  let  go  of  you. 

Tortoise — Oh !  oh !  oh !  oh ! 

Eagle — Well,  just  see  that  tortoise.  Oh,  my !  she  struck  a  stone  and 
is  dead.  Well,  she  had  a  right  to  take  my  advice  and  this  would  not  have 
happened. 

The  Wind  and  the  Sun. 

Wind — Stop  your  quarreling  with  me.  Sun.    I  tell  you  I'm  the  stronger. 

Sun — You  are  not;  I'm  the  stronger.    I  say  I'm  the  stronger. 

Wind — Let's  plan  to  do  something  to  see  who  is  the  stronger. 

Sun — Very  well ;  good  idea. 

Wind — Do  you  see  that  man  walking  down  the  road  ? 

Sun — Yes. 
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Wind — Well,  if  I  can  make  him  take  off  his  cloak  first,  I  am  the 
stronger,  and  if  you  succeed  first,  you  are  the  stronger. 

Sun — All  right. 

Wind — Well,  well;  I  am  blowing  and  blowing.  What  good  does  it  do? 
That  man  is  drawing  his  cloak  tighter.  Oh,  my !  I  can't  get  him  to  take 
it  off. 

Sitii—1  must  shine  on  and  do  my  best  to  beat  the  wind.  Ha !  ha !  It's 
pretty  warm.  Why,  that  man  is  unfastening  his  coat.  Well,  well !  I  do 
declare !    He  is  taking  it  off  now. 

Wind — I  must  admit.  Sun,  you  are  the  stronger,  and  I'm  sorry  we 
quarreled  over  such  a  little  thing. 

The  Lamp  and  the  Sun. 

Lamp — Well,  I  do  look  pretty  standing  in  this  window. 

Sun — It  is  time  for  me  to  set,  now. 

Lamp — You  are  a  pretty  little  fellow,  Sun ;  my  light  is  brighter  than 
yours. 

f]/iW— Puff!  puff!  puff! 

Lamp — Oh !  my  light  has  gone  out ! 

Wind — Perhaps  you  will  keep  still  hereafter.  The  idea — your  saying 
}ou  are  brighter  than  the  Sun !  Let  me  tell  you.  Lamp,  the  Sun  and  Stars 
do  not  need  any  human  being  to  light  them,  as  you  do. 

The  Boy  and  the  Nuts. 

Boy — What  fine  nuts.  I  am  hungry.  I  must  have  some  of  those  nuts. 
Oh,  dear  !    Oh,  dear !    Boo-oo-oo-oo ! 

Father — What  is  the  matter,  my  son? 

Boy — Oh,  father,  I  cannot  get  my  hand  out  of  the  pitcher. 

Father — Why  not,  my  son? 

Boy — I  guess  I  was  greedy  and  wanted  all  the  nuts. 

Father — Open  your  hand  and  drop  the  nuts.  Now  you  can  get  your 
hand  out. 

The  Old  Man  and  His  Sons. 

Man — I  wish  my  sons  would  not  quarrel  so  much.  I  love  them  all. 
I  have  showed  them  their  faults,  but  they  quarrel  as  much  now  as  they  did 
before  I  advised  them.  My  sons,  come  here  and  listen  to  me.  I  shall  tie 
these  little  sticks  together  into  a  tight  bundle.  See  if  any  one  of  you  can 
break  this  bundle  of  sticks. 

First  Son-T-1  cannot  break  it. 

Second  Son — Oh,  father,  that's  too  mucli.    I  cannot  break  that. 

Third  Son — I  can't  break  it. 

Father — My  sons,  let  each  one  of  you  take  one  stick  and  break  it. 

Sons — That's  easy.    We  can  break  that. 

Father — Yes,  you  can  break  one  stick.  My  sons,  so  it  is  with  you. 
Stand  together.  Do  not  quarrel.  There  is  strength  if  you  stick  together. 
If  you  do  not  stick  together  you  will  each  be  no  stronger  than  one  of  these 
little  sticks  which  were  so  easily  broken. 

Sons — Let's  be  happy.  We  shall  never  quarrel  again.  Father  is  right, 
there  is  strength  if  we  stick  together. 
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Classics  in  Brief— 3A-3B-4A-4B 

Adapted  by  Mary  A.  McHugh. 
timothy's  shoes. 

Timothy  was  the  youngest  of  nine  children,  all  boys.  Their  mother 
was  a  sweet  woman  but  a  great  worrier.  She  worried  lest  her  children  have 
diseases  which  could  have  been  prevented ;  she  worried  lest  they  go  wrong, 
when  her  influence  should  have  kept  them  straight;  and  she  worried  most 
of  all  because  they  were  boys ;  girls  would  have  been  more  conscientious, 
and  easier  to  train ;  besides  that,  they  mend  their  own  clothes. 

"Twenty  feet  that  want  socks,  and  not  a  hand  that  can  knit  or  darn," 
was  the  way  she  summed  up  her  troubles.  You  see,  she  counted  her  hus- 
band among  the  boys. 

The  fairy  godmother,  however,  found  a  way  of  aiding  her  in  her  diffi- 
culties. She  came  to  the  christening  of  the  first  boy,  dressed  in  plum- 
colored  satin  and  carrying  a  small  brown  paper  parcel  in  her  hand. 

All  the  guests  awaited  with  eagerness  and  awe  the  opening  of  the 
fairy's  package,  expecting,  as  they  did,  a  gift  of  great  value  and  rare  work- 
manship. What  were  their  disgust  and  astonishment,  when  the  parcel  was 
unwrapped,  to  find  nothing  but  a  small  pair  of  leather  shoes,  copper  tipped 
and  heeled. 

The  fairy,  in  presenting  them,  said,  "This  may  seem  a  common  gift 
to  come  from  my  hands,  but  it  will  prove  a  most  useful  one.  The  little  shoes 
will  never  wear  out,  my  dear;  they  will  prove  'a  real  mother's  blessing.' 
However  large  a  family  you  may  have,  your  children  will  step  into  one 
another's  shoes  just  at  the  time  when  little  feet  are  the  most  destructive." 

The  fairy  godmother  did  not  stay  long  at  the  christening,  and  before 
she  left  she  said  to  her  goddaughter :  "My  little  gift  is  not  quite  so  shabby 
as  it  looks.  These  shoes  have  another  quality  besides  that  of  not  wearing 
out.  The  feet  that  are  in  them  cannot  easily  go  wrong.  If  the  child,  for 
instance,  wants  to  play  truant,  the  shoes  will  pinch  and  annoy  him  so  that  he 
will  find  it  much  pleasanter  and  easier  to  go  to  school.  Likewise,  the  shoes 
will  bring  him  home  at  the  proper  time.  This  gift  will  do  for  the  whole 
family  in  turn,  as  I  am  too  old  to  come  to  any  more  christenings." 

In  the  years  to  come,  the  little  shoes  proved  a  "real  mother's  blessing," 
as  the  fairy  had  promised  they  would.  The  nine  boys  wore  them  in  turn, 
but  they  never  wore  them  out.  So  long  as  the  fairy  shoes  were  on  his  feet, 
the  boy  was  pretty  sure  to  go  where  he  was  sent  and  to  come  when  he  was 
wanted.  By  this  means  he  got  into  such  good  habits  that  ever  afterward  he 
was  easy  to  manage.  At  last  they  descended  to  the  ninth  and  youngest  boy 
and  became — Timothy's  shoes. 

Now,  the  eighth  boy  had  very  small  feet,  so  Timothy  came  into  the 
shoes  a  little  later  than  the  others.  Besides  that,  Timothy,  being  the  young- 
est, was  a  little  spoiled,  and  used  to  having  his  own  way. 

So  that,  on  the  very  first  day  on  which  he  wore  the  fairy  shoes,  he 
played  truant  from  school  and  went  to  the  marsh  to  gather  wild  flowers. 
All  the  time  the  shoes  were  trying  to  turn  him  towards  school,  but  he  kept 
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on,  although  his  ankles  were  nearly  dislocated.  When  he  got  to  the  deepest 
part  of  the  marsh,  the  niiul  sucked  the  shoes  off  his  feet. 

Timothy  was  delighted  and  wondered  why  his  brothers  had  never 
thought  of  so  easy  a  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  troublesome  shoes.  When  he 
had  gathered  all  the  flowers  he  wanted,  he  started  for  school.  When  he 
got  there,  he  saw  his  shoes  on  the  floor,  in  the  place  ivhere  he  should  have 
been. 

After  this,  Timothy's  mother  decided  to  send  him  to  a  boys'  school, 
at  some  distance  from  home,  where  the  discipline  would  be  stricter.  Tim- 
othy liked  the  new  school  very  much.  He  was  fond  of  the  boys,  and  the 
teachers  were  kind.  He  w^ould  have  been  perfectly  happy  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  his  shoes.  They  kept  him  in  misery,  unless  he  lived  on  the  very  tip-toes 
of  effort. 

For  example,  when  he  was  sent  down  in  class,  the  shoes  wrenched  and 
tortured  his  feet  in  such  a  manner  that  he  was  obliged  to  kick  them  off  his 
feet,  whereupon  they  immediately  trotted  to  his  right  place  in  the  class. 
Sometimes  for  two  or  three  days  he  sat  in  his  stocking  feet,  because  the 
shoes  were  always  in  the  place  he  should  have  filled.  Timothy  in  very 
shame  was  obliged  to  work  back  to  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  all  good  and  kind  actions,  Timothy's  shoes  were 
a  great  help  to  him.  When  the  school  bully  was  torturing  a  small  boy, 
Timothy  kicked  him  with  the  copper  tips  to  such  good  purpose  that  he 
was  never  known  to  torture  again.  In  races,  and  in  all  games  of  swift  and 
skilful  chase,  Timothy's  shoes  won  him  high  renown. 

Still  he  was  not  satisfied  and  was  always  thinking  of  ways  of  getting 
rid  of  them. 

Every  Sunday  the  boys  from  Timothy's  school  went  to  the  old  church 
in  the  valley.  Four  times  a  year  there  was  a  public  examination  in  Cate- 
chism. On  one  occasion,  Timothy,  although  he  knew  his  Catechism  thor- 
oughly, took  it  into  his  head  that  he  did  not  want  to  be  examined,  and 
slipped  away  while  the  boys  were  on  their  way  to  church. 

Oh,  how  his  feet  hurt  him  as  he  ran  away.  At  last  the  pain  became 
so  terrible  that  Tim  tore  them  off  his  feet  and  kicked  them  for  very  spite. 
The  shoes  were  just  starting  off  towards  the  church,  when  Tim  seized  them 
and  put  them  under  a  heavy  rock.  Then  he  went  on,  eating  blackberries, 
and  trying  to  make  believe  that  he  was  happy. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  church  the  teacher  had  missed  him,  and  was  feeling 
very  badly  about  it.  When  the  time  came  for  the  boys  to  line  up  for  exami- 
nation, the  teacher  happened  to  look  at  the  floor,  and  there,  right  in  the  place 
where  Timothy  should  have  been — stood  Timothy's  shoes. 

They  followed  the  boys  home  from  church,  and  were  there  to  disgrace 
Tim  when  he  retraced  his  lagging  steps. 

That  night,  after  they  were  in  bed,  Tim  and  his  chum  discussed  the 
best  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  shoes.  At  last  his  chum  said,  "What's 
the  use  of  putting  them  under  stones  and  leaving  them  in  bogs?  Give  your 
shoes  to  some  one  who  wants  them,  my  boy,  and  they  will  be  kept  fast 
enough,  you  may  be  sure." 
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"But  where  am  I  to  find  any  one  who  wants  them?" 
"Why,  go  to  the  first  poor  person's  cottage  you  come  to,  and  offer 
them  to  the  first  person  you  see.     They'll  be  taken  care  of,  you'll  find." 
Tim  went  to  sleep  quite  happy. 

On  the  next  half-holiday,  Tim  borrowed  a  pair  of  shoes,  put  his  own 
in  his  pocket,  and  started  oft'  over  the  hills.  The  only  poor  person  Tim 
found  was  an  old  man  who  wore  only  slippers  and  whose  grandchildren 
were  in  Australia.  Tim  was  so  saddened  by  the  forlorn  condition  of  the 
poor  old  creature  that  he  gave  up  the  search  and  went  back  home. 

On  the  next  half-holiday  Tim  went  with  his  teacher  for  a  walk  in  the 
town.  On  the  very  first  street  they  met  a  barefoot  beggar  boy.  Tim 
thought,  "Here's  the  very  boy  for  my  shoes."  He  waited  until  the  teacher 
went  on  an  errand  in  a  distant  part  of  the  town  and  left  him  to  his 
own  devices.  Then  Tim  went  into  a  boot-seller's  and  used  all  his  money  in 
buying  a  pair  of  shoes  that  just  suited  him.  Next  he  went  in  search  of  the 
beggar  boy.  He  soon  found  him,  and  offered  the  shoes,  which  were  accepted 
with  delight. 

Tim  then  went  to  look  for  his  teacher.  He  found  him  at  the  door  of 
a  pastry-cook's.  The  teacher  invited  him  in  and  gave  him  quite  a  feast. 
After  that,  they  continued  their  walk,  looking  in  all  the  shops.  They  came 
at  length  to  one  where  a  new  picture  was  being  exhibited. 

They  stopped,  and  the  teacher  gave  quite  a  nice  little  explanation  to 
the  admiring  crowd.  Meanwhile,  the  beggar  boy,  with  the  fairy  shoes  on 
his  feet,  came  up  behind  the  teacher  and  stole  his  watch.  At  the  moment 
that  he  touched  it,  his  feet  received  such  a  wrench  from  the  fairy  shoes  that 
he  jumped,  and  the  teacher  discovered  that  his  watch  had  been  stolen.  The 
boy  ran,  with  the  crowd  after  him,  shouting,  "Stop  thief!" 

He  would  never  have  been  caught  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  fairy  shoes ; 
they  hurt  his  feet  so  that  he  could  scarcely  move,  and  at  a  corner  they 
turned  him  right  into  the  arms  of  a  policeman.  The  policeman  shook  him 
slightly,  but  when  he  stopped  the  boy  went  right  on  shaking,  pretending  that 
the  policeman  was  doing  it.  He  finally  shook  the  shoes  from  off  his  feet, 
and  bolted,  leaving  his  coat  in  the  policeman's  hand. 

Then  the  teacher  noticed  for  the  first  time  that  Timothy  had  on  dif- 
ferent shoes.  He  allowed  Tim  to  go  back  to  the  bootmaker,  who  took  the 
shoes  and  gave  him  back  part  of  his  money. 

Then  the  fairy  shoes  took  him  very  comfortably  home. 
Soon  after  this,  Tim  went  home  for  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  his 
mother  was  delighted  with  the  improvement  in  him.  His  friends  were 
pleased,  too,  so  much  so  that  one  lady  invited  him  to  a  children's  party  and 
dance.  There  was  no  one  to  go  with  him,  but  his  mother  felt  that  she 
could  trust  him — in  the  shoes;  so  she  let  him  go,  telling  him  to  leave  on 
the  stroke  of  ten. 

Tim  did  not  like  the  idea  of  wearing  copper-tipped  shoes  to  a  party, 
so  he  privately  borrowed  a  pair  of  dancing  pumps  belonging  to  his  brother 
and  slipped  out  the  back  way,  so  that  his  mother  would  not  see  him.  It  was 
getting  dark  in  the  lane  when  he  started,  and  he  felt  very  much  frightened 
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at  hearing  footsteps  behind  him.  He  walked  faster;  still  they  followed. 
Then  he  ran ;  the  footsteps  ran. 

He  was  in  a  great  fright  when  he  got  to  the  lady's  door.  He  pulled 
the  bell,  and  turned  around  to  face — his  shoes.  Tim  was  obliged  to  sit  down 
and  put  them  on,  as  he  knew  they  would  be  coming  upstairs,  and  making  a 
fool  of  him  in  the  ball-room. 

He  had  no  reason,  however,  to  be  sorry,  for  the  shoes  helped  him  to 
dance  so  beautifully  that  every  little  girl  in  the  room  wanted  to  be  his 
partner.  He  went  down  twice  to  supper  and  had  a  splendid  time  until  the 
clock  struck  ten.  Tim  knew  he  ought  to  go,  but  he  wanted  to  finish  one 
more  dance.  From  this  moment,  the  shoes  tortured  him  so  that  dancing 
was  more  of  a  pain  than  a  pleasure,  and  he  did  everything  wrong.  Then 
he  kicked  off  his  shoes,  and  danced  in  his  stockings,  but  he  did  no  better. 
Every  one  found  fault  with  him,  and  at  last,  angry,  he  ran  down  stairs, 
took  his  pumps  from  the  footman,  and  started  home.  The  leather  shoes 
went  on  ahead,  their  copper  tips  shining  in  the  moonlight. 

When  he  reached  home  they  were  waiting  on  the  threshold. 

When  Timothy  went  back  to  school  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the 
snow  lay  deep  upon  the  moors.  The  boys  made  colossal  snow  men  and 
buried  things  deep  under  drifts,  for  the  master's  dog,  Bernardus,  to  dig 
out.  On  the  ice  Timothy's  shoes  were  invaluable.  He  was  the  best  skater 
and  slider  in  the  school,  and  when  he  was  going  down  a  long  slide  with  his 
arms  folded  and  his  friends  cheering,  Tim  was  very  glad  his  shoes  had 
come  back  to  him. 

One  Saturday  half-holiday  the  teacher  took  Timothy  and  his  friend  for 
a  long  walk  over  the  hills.  They  took  supper  with  a  farmer  and  started 
for  home  in  the  growing  dusk.  Fine  snow  began  to  fall,  and  in  a  surpris- 
ingly short  time  the  fences  and  other  landmarks  were  covered.  The  teacher 
suggested  a  short  cut  across  the  fields ;  the  moment  they  turned  into  a 
by-path  Timothy's  shoes  began  to  twist  and  pinch  his  feet.  After  a  while, 
the  teacher  was  obliged  to  take  him  on  his  back  and  let  the  other  boy  carry 
the  shoes.  Then  the  second  boy  began  to  cry,  and,  overcome  by  the  snow- 
sleepiness,  wanted  to  lie  down. 

The  teacher,  knowing  that  this  would  probably  mean  death,  took  him 
on  his  back,  and  told  Timothy  to  put  on  the  other  boy's  shoes. 

He  then  placed  the  shoes  on  the  snow,  intending  to  follow  them,  but 
they  scudded  away  so  quickly  that  there  was  no  keeping  up  with  them. 
It  was  not  very  long  before  all  three  were  unconscious  in  the  snow 

When  the  evening  had  deepened  into  dusk,  and  the  dusk  into  night,  and 
still  the  travelers  had  not  returned,  the  master  of  the  school  grew  uneasy. 
He  could  not  enjoy  his  tea  nor  his  book. 

When,  for  the  seventh  time,  he  went  to  the  door  and  peered  out  into 
the  darkness,  Timothy's  shoes  ran  in,  filled  with  snow.  When  the  doctor 
saw  them,  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

Recovering,  he  sent  his  man-servant  to  the  village  for  help,  got  out 
lanterns  and  overshoes.  He  untied  the  magnificent  dog,  Bernardus,  and 
hung  Timothy's  shoes  around  his  neck.     By  this  time  the  men  from  the 
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village  had  arrived,  and  the  party  started  off,  Bernardus  well  in  advance. 
Whenever  he  found  himself  too  far  in  advance  he  waited  for  the  men  and 
lanterns  to  come  up.  At  last  he  stopped,  whining.  Then,  after  some  dig- 
ging, the  three  unconscious  ones  were  found,  and,  joy  of  joys,  they  were 
alive. 

From  this  time  on  Bernardus  was  not  confined  to  a  kennel,  but  was 
allowed  to  live  in  the  house. 

After  this,  Timothy  never  again  felt  ashamed  of  his  shoes.  He  would 
no  more  have  parted  with  them  than  the  master  would  have  parted  with 
Bernardus. 

But  alas !  the  day  was  arriving  when  Timothy  would  be  obliged  to 
part  with  his  shoes  forever.      His  feet  were  growing  too  large  for  them. 

At  last  the  day  came  on  which  he  could  no  longer  squeeze  his  feet  into 
his  shoes.  He  was  at  home  now,  and  he  polished  them  for  the  last  time 
and  placed  them  in  a  cupboard  in  his  mother's  room,  saying,  "Good-bye, 
good  little  friends,  I  will  try  and  walk  as  you  have  taught  me." 

Timothy's  mother  could  not  sleep  that  night  with  thinking  of  them. 
She  lived  over  again  the  long  years  of  her  life. 

"Ah !"  she  said  to  herself,  "how  wise  the  good  godmother  was !  No 
money,  no  good  luck,  would  have  done  for  my  boys  what  the  early  training 
of  these  shoes  has  done.  That  early  discipline  which  makes  the  prompt  per- 
formance of  duty  a  habit  in  childhood  is  the  firmest  foundation  for  chil- 
dren's good  fortune." 

Toward  morning  she  was  falling  into  a  doze,  when  she  heard  a  sound 
as  of  a  child  jumping  from  a  height.  The  cupboard  door  opened,  and 
Timothy's  shoes  came  out  and  ran  across  the  floor.  They  paused  for  a 
moment  at  the  mother's  bed,  as  if  to  say  farewell,  and  went  to  the  door. 
The  door  opened  and  let  them  pass.  Then  they  pattered  down  the  stairs. 
The  mother  knew  that  the  house-door  was  locked,  and  thought  that  the 
shoes  would  not  get  out.  Soon  she  heard  the  door  turn  on  its  hinges. 
She  jumped  out  and  ran  to  the  window. 

She  saw  the  little  shoes  patter  down  the  garden  path,  the  gate  open 
for  them,  and  close  after  them.  They  crossed  the  road  and  went  over  the 
hill,  leaving  little  footprints  in  the  dew.  Then  they  passed  into  the  morn- 
ing mists  and  were  lost  to  sight. 

When  the  sun  looked  over  the  hill  and  dried  the  dew,  and  sent  away 
the  mists,  Timothy's  shoes  zvere  gone. 


Grade  3B 

At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind. 

Once  I  was  walking  along  a  beautiful  country  road  in  the  heart  of  Eng- 
land. I  came  to  a  fine  old  estate,  and  on  going  up  the  driveway  to  get  the 
view,  I  chanced  upon  a  boy  reading  under  a  beech  tree.  I  stepped  up  behind 
the  tree  and  looked  over  his  shoulder.    He  was  reading  a  fairy  book. 

Thinking  to  startle  him  a  little,  I  said  suddenly,  "What  are  you  reading?" 
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The  loveliest  child  face  I  have  ever  seen  turned  toward  nie  as  he  said,  "I  am 
reading  the  story  of  the  Little  Lady  and  the  Goblin  Prince." 

The  blue  of  the  sky  was  in  his  eyes ;  this  with  his  pale  face  and  golden 
hair,  set  off  by  the  blue  suit  he  wore,  made  him  look  like  a  lovely  blossom. 
Fascinated,  I  gazed  at  him. 

Not  understanding  my  look,  he  repeated  the  name  of  the  book. 

"I  don't  seem  to  remember  it,"  I  said. 
"You  don't,"  he  answered ;  "it's  a  new  one." 

"Who  wrote  it?" 

"Mr.  Raymond." 

"Is  he  your  uncle?" 

"No,  he  employs  me.    I  work  for  him  and  for  Mrs.  Raymond." 

"What  work  do  you  do  ?" 

"I  am  a  page.  I  run  whenever  Mrs.  Raymond  rings  her  bell,  and  do 
any  little  errand  she  wishes." 

"What  do  you  do  for  Mr.  Raymond  ?" 

"I  read  his  stories  and  give  my  opinion  upon  them.  I  am  reading  one 
now." 

"Can  you  tell  whether  they  are  good  or  not?" 

"No,  I  can't.    But  I  can  tell  whether  I  like  them  or  not." 

"Can  you  tell  why?" 

"No,  not  always.  Sometimes  I  can.  Mr.  Raymond  tries  his  stories  on 
me  same  as  mother  does  the  jam.  She  asks  me  to  taste  it  to  see  whether  it 
is  right.    She  knows  by  the  face  I  make  whether  it  will  do  or  not." 

"Does  your  mother  live  far  from  here?" 

"Right  in  the  cottage  yonder,"  said  the  boy,  pointing.  "My  father  is 
Mr.  Raymond's  coachman." 

"Are  you  their  only  child  ?" 

"No,  I  have  a  darling  little  brother  and  a  baby  sister,  'Dulcimer.'  " 

"Dulcimer?" 

"Yes,  she's  a  girl-baby,  you  see,  the  sweetest  in  the  world." 

"Do  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  take  up  all  your  time?" 

"Oh,  no !  I  help  father  in  the  stable  and  the  harness-room.  I  go  out 
with  him  on  the  box,  too.  I  open  the  carriage  door,  and  I  am  learning  to 
drive  a  pair." 

"A  pair?    I  should  think  you  would  learn  to  drive  single  first." 

"I  can  do  that  already.  When  father  was  in  the  cab  business  in  London 
I  often  drove  alone." 

"What  do  you  do  for  your  mother?" 

"I  keep  the  babies  happy." 

"How?" 

"I  trot  them  and  make  rhymes  along  with  them." 

"You  mean  for  them,  don't  you?" 

"No,  I  don't.    They  help  me." 

"The  same  rhymes  for  both  ?" 

"Oh,  no !  diflferent.  Dulcimer  is  a  nearly  new  baby,  you  see,  and  new 
babies  must  have  new  songs." 
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"I  see.    Well,  you  are  a  great  boy.    By  the  way,  what  is  your  name?" 

"Diamond." 

"What  a  lovely  name!    How  did  you  come  to  get  it?" 

"Father  called  me  after  Diamond,  his  favorite  horse.  It  is  hard  to  tell 
which  of  us  he  loves  more." 

"Do  you  love  the  horse,  too?" 

"Yes,  he  is  one  of  my  best  friends." 

Just  then  I  saw  two  children  coming  towards  us.  One  was  a  handsome 
little  girl,  the  other  a  pale-faced,  lame  boy.  They  seemed  in  great  conster- 
nation.   After  a  few  whispered  words.  Diamond  went  away  with  them. 

In  a  little  while  he  came  back  alone. 

"What  did  the  boy  and  girl  want  with  you,  Diamond?" 

"They  had  seen  a  creature  that  frightened  them." 

"And  they  came  to  tell  you  about  it  ?" 

"They  couldn't  get  water  out  of  the  well  on  account  of  it.  So  they 
wanted  me  to  go  with  them." 

"They're  both  bigger  than  you." 

"Yes,  but  they  were  frightened  at  it." 

"And  weren't  you  frightened  at  it?" 

"No." 

"Why?" 

"Because  I'm  silly.    I'm  never  frightened  at  things." 

"What  was  the  creature  that  frightened  them  ?" 

"I  think  it  was  a  kind  of  angel — a  very  little  one.  It  had  a  long  body 
and  great  wings,  which  drove  it  about  so  fast  that  they  grew  a  thin  mist 
all  round  it.  It  flew  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  well,  or  hung  right 
in  the  middle,  making  a  mist  of  its  wings,  as  if  its  business  was  to  take  care 
of  the  water." 

"And  what  did  you  do  to  drive  it  away?" 

"I  didn't  drive  it  away.  I  just  took  the  jug,  dipped  it  in  and  drew  the 
water." 

"And  what  did  the  creature  do?" 

"Flew  about." 

"And  it  didn't  hurt  you?" 

"No.    Why  should  it?    I  wasn't  doing  anything  wrong." 

"What  did  your  companions  say  then?" 

"They  said,  'Thank  you.  Diamond.    What  a  dear  silly  you  are !'  " 

"And  weren't  you  angry  with  them?" 

"No !  Why  should  I  ?  I  should  like  if  they  would  play  with  me  a  little, 
but  they  always  like  better  to  go  away  together  when  their  work  is  over." 

"Do  you  feel  lonely,  then  ?" 

"Oh,  no !  When  nobody  is  near  I  get  into  my  nest  and  look  up.  Then 
the  sky  keeps  me  company." 

"Where  is  your  nest?" 
"I  will  show  you." 

He  led  me  to  the  other  side  of  the  tree.  There  hung  a  little  rope-ladder 
from  one  of  the  lower  boughs.    The  boy  climbed  up  the  ladder  and  got  upon 
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the  bough.    Then  he  chnibed  farther  into  the  leafy  branches,  and  went  •ut 
of  sight. 

After  a  Httle  while  I  heard  his  voice  coming  down  out  of  the  tree. 
"I  am  in  my  nest  now,"  said  the  voice. 
"I  can't  see  you,"  I  returned. 

"I  can't  see  you,  either,  but  I  can  see  the  first  star  peeping  out  of  the 
sky.  I  should  like  to  get  up  into  the  sky.  Don't  you  think  I  shall,  some 
day?" 

"Yes,  I  do.    Tell  me  what  more  you  see  up  there." 

'T  don't  see  anything  more,  except  a  few  leaves,  and  the  big  sky  over 
me.  It  goes  swinging  about.  The  earth  is  all  behind  my  back.  There  comes 
another  star.  The  wind  is  like  kisses  from  a  big  lady.  When  I  get  up  here 
I  feel  as  if  I  were  in  North  Wind's  arms." 

The  whole  ways  and  looks  of  the  child,  so  full  of  quiet  wisdom,  yet  so 
ready  to  accept  the  judgment  of  others  in  his  own  dispraise,  took  hold  of  my 
heart,  and  I  felt  myself  wonderfully  drawn  towards  him.  It  seemed  to  me, 
somehow,  as  if  little  Diamond  possessed  the  secret  of  life,  and  was  himself 
what  he  was  so  ready  to  call  the  lowest  thing  living — an  angel  of  God,  with 
something  special  to  say  or  do.  A  gush  of  reverence  came  over  me,  and  with 
a  single  "Good  night,"  I  turned  and  left  him  in  his  nest. 

I  made  up  my  mind,  however,  that  some  day  I  would  ask  him  what 
he  meant  by  being  in  North  Wind's  arms. 

Some  time  after  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond, 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  learning  more  about  the  boy. 

Mrs.  Raymond  confessed  that  she  often  rang  her  call  bell  just  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  lovely  stillness  of  the  boy's  face,  with  those  blue 
eyes  which  seemed  rather  made  for  other  people  to  look  into  than  for  himself 
to  look  out  of. 

I  asked  Mr.  Raymond  where  he  had  found  him. 

He  said,  "At  a  London  crossing.     I  was  talking  to  a  crossing-sweeper, 
a  wretched  little  girl.     She  told  me  she  had  a  uncked  old  grannie.     I  was 
reproving  her  for  this  remark  when  Diamond,  who  was  near,  spoke  up. 
'Please,  sir,  her  grannie's  very  cruel  to  her,  sometimes,  and  shuts  her  out  in 
the  streets  at  night,  if  she  happens  to  be  late.' 
"I  asked,  'Who  is  this?' 
"She  said,  'Oh,  he's  God's  baby.' 
"I  asked  her  what  she  meant  by  that." 
"She  said,  'Oh,  he's  not  right  in  the  head.    A  tile  loose.' 
"As  Diamond  stood  there  smiling,  it  seemed  as  if  there  might  be  some 
truth  in  the  statement.    I  asked  him  what  he  could  do. 

"He  said,  'I  can  drive  a  cab,  nurse  the  baby,  and  curry  a  horse  if  some- 
body puts  me  on  his  back.' 

"I  asked  him  whether  he  could  read.  He  said,  'Not  yet,,  but  my  father 
and  mother  can,  and  will  soon  teach  him.' 

"I  told  him  that  as  soon  as  he  could  read  he  should  come  to  me,  and  I 
would  give  him  sixpence  and  a  fine  book  with  pictures.  He  said,  'Please,  sir, 
where  am  I  to  come  ?'  showing  that  there  was  nothing  silly  about  him. 
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"I  gave  him  my  card  and  a  penny,  and  was  going  away,  when  I  heard 
him  say  to  the  crossing-sweeper,  'I've  got  a  father,  a  mother  and  Httle 
brother,  and  you've  got  nothing  but  a  wicked  old  grannie.  You  may  have 
my  penny.' 

"Then  I  heard  the  girl  say  she  would  give  the  penny  to  Jim,  and  on 
Diamond's  asking  who  Jim  was,  she  said  that  he  was  a  cripple  in  the  Row, 
who  had  no  one  to  be  good  to  him,  and  she  loved  him  dearly. 

"Very  soon  after,  Diamond  came  to  see  me,  and  I  thought  it  was  to  tell 
me  that  he  could  read,  but  no — he  wanted  to  consult  me  regarding  Nanny. 
Nanny  was  the  crossing-sweeper.  Diamond  had  missed  her  from  her  place 
for  several  days,  and  thinking  she  must  be  ill,  had  started  to  look  her  up.  He 
found  her  in  a  wretched  cellar,  a  little  bundle  of  misery  on  a  heap  of  rags. 
She  was  in  a  high  fever,  and  of  course  did  not  know  Diamond.  I  had  her 
taken  to  the  Children's  Hospital,  where  she  was  ill  for  a  long  time.  Diamond 
was  very  assiduous  in  visiting  her." 

"Did  she  get  well?" 

"I  should  think  she  did.    You  can  see  her  out  there  on  the  lawn." 

"That  handsome  little  girl  ?" 

"The  very  same.  Suffering  and  the  kindness  she  received  at  the  hospital 
have  'softened  and  refined  her  nature.  Besides  that,  she  has  received  a  good 
training  from  Diamond's  mother.  That  good  woman  took  care  of  Nanny 
after  she  left  the  hospital,  and  taught  her  many  useful  things.  Only  for 
Nanny,  we  could  not  have  Diamond's  services,  as  his  mother  would  need 
him.    He  is  more  handy  than  a  girl  about  the  house." 

"And  is  her  companion  the  cripple  Jim?" 

"Yes,  that  is  he.    I  employ  him  doing  odd  tasks,  blacking  boots,  etc." 

"How  did  you  come  to  have  him?" 

"It  was  Diamond's  idea.  He  suggested  that  Nanny  would  be  lonesome 
in  the  country,  and  wanted  to  know  whether  I  couldn't  find  some  employ- 
ment about  the  place  for  Jim." 

"So  he  was  the  means  of  getting  them  both  here?" 

"He  was." 

"And  see  how  they  ignore  him." 

"They  do  not  feel  comfortable  with  him.  They  feel  that  there  is  some- 
thing strange  about  him." 

"Did  you  know  that  they  call  him  God's  baby?" 

"No,  I  didn't.  Dear  little  fellow.  He  is  so  far  above  them  with  his 
angel  ways  and  his  poetic  instincts.  He  is  a  genius.  Have  you  ever  heard 
any  of  his  songs?" 

"No,  I  have  not." 

"Well,  listen  the  next  time  he  is  singing  to  Dulcimer  or  to  his  little 
brother." 

"Yes,  I  will." 

The  very  next  evening  I  had  that  pleasure.  He  was  sitting  on  the  grassy 
slope  in  front  of  the  cottage,  with  the  baby  in  his  arms.  His  little  brother 
was  rolling  in  the  grass  near  him.  He  was  singing,  in  a  chanting  sort  of 
way: 
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"What  would  you  see  if  I  took  you  up 
To  my  little  nest  in  the  air? 
You  would  see  the  sky  like  a  clear  blue  cup 
Turned  upside  downward  there. 

"What  would  you  do  if  I  took  you  there, 
To  my  little  nest  in  the  tree? 
My  child  with  cries  would  trouble  the  air 
To  get  what  she  could  but  see. 

"What  would  you  get  in  the  top  of  the  tree, 
For  all  your  crying  and  grief  ? 
Not  a  star  would  you  clutch  of  all  you  see — 
You  could  only  gather  a  leaf. 

"But  when  you  had  lost  your  greedy  grief, 

Content  to  see  from  afar. 
You  would  find  in  your  hand  a  withering  leaf, 
In  your  heart  a  shining  star." 

About  this  time  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  Diamond's  mother.  I  won- 
dered whether  she  would  be  able  to  throw  any  light  on  his  character.  Her 
testimony  was  that  he  was  always  a  good  boy.  Looking  back  to  the  time 
when  her  husband  was  coachman  for  Mr.  Coleman,  she  could  not  remember 
when  he  had  ever  caused  her  a  moment's  uneasiness,  e-xcept  as  regarded  the 
sleep-walking. 

"Oh,  is  he  a  sleep-walker?" 

"Not  lately,  sir.  He  used  to  be  found  out  on  the  lawn  at  night,  and 
brought  home  to  me." 

"I  understand  that  you  lived  in  London  for  a  time.  How  did  that  come 
about?" 

"That  was  when  Mr.  Coleman  lost  his  fortune,  sir.  The  horses  had  to 
be  sold,  and  we  had  to  go.  That  was  a  sad  time.  But  Diamond — he  was  a 
real  angel.  He  would  take  the  baby  at  any  time,  make  him  laugh,  and  make 
up  songs  for  him.  Then  when  his  father  was  ill  and  could  not  go  out  with 
the  cab,  Diamond  took  his  place.  The  first  morning  he  harnessed  the  horse 
while  all  the  men  stood  watching.  After  that  they  always  did  it  for  him. 
He  went  out  every  day,  and  earned  enough  to  keep  us  going  until  his  father 
got  strong  again," 

"Has  he  ever  had  a  serious  illness?" 

"Once.  I  allowed  him  to  go  down  to  my  sister  who  lives  at  Sandwich. 
While  there,  he  took  a  fever.  He  was  out  of  his  head  for  about  a  week. 
Once  I  thought  he  was  dead.  Ever  since  he  has  talked  strangely  about  the 
back  of  the  North  Wind  and  the  song  that  the  river  sang." 

The  next  time  I  met  Diamond  I  told  him  about  the  sleep-walking.  He 
said,  "Oh,  those  were  the  nights  I  was  out  with  North  Wind." 

"How  did  you  get  acquainted  with  her?" 

"There  was  a  little  hole  in  the  wall  at  the  head  of  my  bed,  and  she  used 
to  speak  to  me  through  the  hole.    Then  she  would  come  in  and  get  me." 
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"Where  was  your  bed?" 
■  "It  was  in  the  hay-loft  right  over  Diamond's  stall.  Father  put  me  over 
his  stall  because  he  is  a  quiet  horse  who  lies  down  at  night.  When  he  stood 
up  in  the  morning  it  sounded  and  felt  like  an  earthquake.  Once  I  got  up 
early  and  went  down  in  the  stable,  and  sat  on  Diamond's  back  while  he  was 
lying  down.  After  a  while  he  got  up.  Oh,  then !  wasn't  I  high  up  in  the 
air !    Mother  had  a  dreadful  time  getting  me  down  off  his  back." 

"When  did  North  Wind  come  for  you?" 

"Always  at  night.    And  always  when  I  had  been  asleep." 

"How  did  she  look.  Diamond?" 

"She  was  a  lovely  lady,  with  eyes  as  blue  as  the  heart  of  an  iceberg. 
Her  hair  streamed  out  in  all  directions.  Sometimes  her  hair  gathered  all 
round  her  and  fell  down  straight.    That  was  when  she.  stopped  flying." 

"Where  did  she  take  you,  Diamond  ?" 

"Oh,  long  distances.  She  would  just  fly  and  fly,  sweeping  everything 
before  her." 

"How  did  she  carry  you?" 

"At  first  she  made  a  nest  in  her  hair  and  told  me  to  creep  in.  After 
that  she  used  to  carry  me  in  her  arms.  That  was  much  better.  She  used  to 
take  different  shapes,  too.  Once  she  took  the  form  of  a  wolf  to  punish  a 
bad  nurse  who  was  frightening  a  child.  That  same  night  she  took  me  to 
London.  That  was  the  first  time  I  saw  Nanny.  The  wind  was  buffeting 
her  about  so  that  I  wanted  to  get  down  and  help  her.  So  North  Wind  set 
me  down.    Old  Sal  wouldn't  let  Nanny  in,  so  we  stayed  out  all  night. 

"One  night  North  Wind  was  going  to  sink  a  ship,  and  as  I  did  not 
wish  to  see  that,  she  set  me  down  in  the  cathedral.  There  I  fell  asleep  and 
North  Wind  came  and  carried  me  home.  In  the  morning  I  awoke  in  my 
own  little  bed  in  the  hay-loft." 

"Your  mother  was  telling  me  about  the  time  when  you  were  so  ill." 

"Oh,  that  was  when  I  was  at  the  back  of  the  North  Wind." 

"How  did  you  get  there?" 

"First  I  traveled  on  vessels.  As  soon  as  a  vessel  had  gone  as  far  north 
as  it  could.  North  Wind  transferred  me  to  another.  The  last  part  of  the 
journey  was  made  on  a  floating  iceberg.  This  I  traveled  alone,  as  North 
Wind  had  left  me.  The  iceberg  floated  in  near  the  land  and  I  jumped  ashore. 
I  then  had  a  long  walk  across  the  ice  to  where  I  found  North  Wind  sitting 
on  her  doorstep.  She  told  me  that  to  get  to  the  country  at  her  back  I  must 
pass  through  her  heart.  This  I  did,  though  it  nearly  froze  me.  I  fell  un- 
conscious, and  rolled  through  to  the  other  side." 

"What  was  it  like  there?" 

"Oh,  beautiful!" 

"What  struck  you  most  forcibly?" 

"The  quiet  happiness.    Nobody  is  in  a  hurry  there." 

"Do  they  talk  much?" 

"Nobody  talks  there.  They  only  look  at  each  other  afid  understand 
everything-." 
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"What  is  the  climate  like  ?" 

"There  is  neither  ice  nor  snow.  The  snn  does  not  seem  to  shine,  but 
still  there  is  light.  It  seems  to  come  from  the  flowers,  which  are  rarely 
beautiful.    The  river  sings  as  it  flows  along.    It  flows  over  grass. 

"The  tunes  that  I  heard  the  river  sing  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  out 
of  my  head  to  this  day." 

All  these  things  Diamond  told  me  from  time  to  time  as  I  found  oppor- 
tunity of  conversing  with  him. 

One  morning  I  met  him  looking  pale  and  rather  exalted. 

He  said,  "She  came  again  last  night.  She  danced  with  me  up  and 
down  the  long-  hall,  then  flew  out  the  window  with  me  in  her  arms.  We 
skimmed  over  a  meadow  where  a  flock  of  sheep  were  feeding.  We  got 
down  on  a  grassy  hillock,  where  North  Wind  sat  with  me  in  her  arms. 
The  rabbits  came  out  of  their  holes,  right  up  to  North  Wind,  and  snuffed 
her.  She  petted  them  and  played  with  their  ears.  She  talked  with  me  there 
for  a  long  time.  Then  she  rose  in  the  air,  sailed  over  meadows  and  trees, 
and  finally  went  in  at  the  window  of  my  little  room  and  laid  me  on  the  bed. 
I  was  soon  fast  asleep." 

"That  was  a  beautiful  experience.  Diamond.  I  wish  I  could  have  been 
with  you." 

"I  wish  you  could,  sir." 

■'Do  you  think  she  will  come  again?" 

"She  said  she  would." 

I  did  not  see  Diamond  for  a  week  after  this. 

When  I  saw  him  again  he  was  looking  paler  than  usual. 

"Have  you  seen  your  friend  again?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  solemnly. 

"Did  she  take  you  out  with  her?" 

"No,  she  did  not  speak  to  me.  I  woke  all  at  once,  as  I  generally  do 
when  I  am  going  to  see  her,  and  there  she  was  against  the  door  in  the  big 
room,  sitting  just  as  I  saw  her  sit  on  her  own  doorstep,  as  white  as  snow, 
and  her  eyes  as  blue  as  the  heart  of  an  iceberg.  She  looked  at  me,  but  never 
moved  nor  spoke." 

"Weren't  you  afraid?"  I  asked. 

"No.    Why  should  I  ?    I  only  felt  a  little  cold." 

"Did  she  stay  long?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  fell  asleep  again.  I  think  I  have  been  rather  cold 
ever  since." 

Four  days  later  I  called  again. 

The  household  was  plunged  in  grief. 

I  made  my  way  to  his  little  room  in  the  tower. 

A  lovely  figure,  as  white  as  alabaster,  and  almost  as  clear,  was  lying  on 
the  bed.  I  saw  at  once  how  it  was.  They  all  thought  he  was  dead.  I  knew 
better.  I  knew  that  he  had  gone  to  the  country  at  the  back  of  the  North 
Wind. 
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Hans  BrinKer,  or  tlie  Silver  SKates— 4A 

Hans  was  a  little  Dutch  boy,  that  is,  he  was  born  in  Holland.  Holland 
is  a  very  strange  country  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean.  Instead  of  streets, 
there  are  canals  or  rivers.  In  the  winter  the  children  have  the  best  time 
of  all.  The  lakes  and  rivers  freeze  solid,  and  everybody  skates.  Men  skate 
to  business,  women  to  market,  and  children  to  school.  At  recess  time, 
when  the  children  are  allowed  to  go  out  and  play,  they  put  on  their  skates 
and  have  glorious  fun. 

Hans,  and  his  little  sister  Gretel,  a  rosy-cheeked,  blue-eyed  lass,  did 
most  of  their  skating  before  breakfast,  as  that  was  the  time  when  their 
mother  could  best  spare  them.  She  had  to  struggle  so  hard  in  the  fight  for 
existence  that  the  children  were  obliged  to  help  in  every  way  they  could. 
They  could  not  even  attend  school  during  the  whole  of  the  year.  This  was 
no  hardship  to  Gretel,  who  was  more  of  a  housekeeper  than  a  scholar,  but 
to  Hans  it  was  a  cause  of  sorrow,  as  he  was  a  thorough  book-lover. 

Ten  years  before  our  story  opens  the  children's  father  had  fallen  from 
the  dikes,  where  he  was  employed,  and  struck  on  his  head.  From  that  time 
on,  his  mind  became  like  that  of  a  little  child,  though  his  body  remained 
strong. 

On  the  very  same  day  on  which  the  father  went  forth  to  meet  his  mis- 
fortune, a  thousand  guilders,  the  savings  of  a  lifetime,  had  mysteriously 
disappeared,  and  could  not  be  found,  though  the  cottage  had  been  almost 
turned  inside  out  in  the  search.  Also  on  that  day  the  father  had  placed  in 
his  wife's  hand  a  great  silver  watch,  saying,  "Take  care  of  this  for  me." 
Just  at  that  moment  he  was  called  out  to  help  mend  the  leak  in  the  dike, 
and  had  never  since  been  in  condition  to  be  questioned  regarding  either  the 
guilders  or  the  watch.  So  the  poor  dame  earned  a  scanty  living  for  her 
family  by  raising  vegetables,  by  spinning  and  knitting. 

Of  course,  under  such  circumstances  there  was  no  money  to  spare  for 
skates,  so  when  these  children  skated  they  used  poor  wooden  ones  made  by 
Hans  himself.  The  sight  of  these  drew  upon  them  the  ridicule  of  thought- 
less children,  who  made  fun  of  them,  but  was  also  the  means  of  their  find- 
ing a  staunch  friend. 

Hilda  van  Gleck,  daughter  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  families  of  Broek, 
tried  to  make  friends,  one  day,  with  the  patient  little  skaters,  by  telling 
them  about  the  race  on  the  ice  which  was  to  take  place  on  the  20th  of  De- 
cember, and  asking  them  why  they  did  not  compete.  They  objected  on 
account  of  the  clumsiness  of  their  skates,  and  Hilda,  out  of  the  goodness  of 
her  heart,  attempted  to  give  Hans  some  money,  the  price  of  a  pair  of  good 
skates,  but  he  would  not  accept,  saying,  "1  have  not  earned  this  money." 
Hilda,  quick  as  thought,  said,  "Hans,  could  you  carve  me  a  chain  like  the 
one  your  sister  wears  ?" 

"That  I  can,  my  lady,  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Hans ;  "we  have  white- 
wood  at  home,  fine  as  ivory.    You  shall  have  it  tomorrow." 

"Then  keep  the  money  to  pay  for  the  work." 

With  this  Hans  was  content. 
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The  next  morning  Hans  carried  to  Hilda  a  whitewood  chain,  fine  as 
ivory,  and  the  next  evening,  Gretel,  on  her  new  skates,  was  skimming  hke 
a  swallow,  over  the  frozen  surface  of  the  canal.  For  her,  earth  had  turned 
into  fairyland. 

Kindness  is  contagious.  In  another  day  or  two,  a  friend  of  Hilda's, 
Peter  Van  Holp  by  name,  found  that  a  whitewood  chain  like  Hilda's  was 
absolutely  indispensable  to  his  sister.  In  almost  no  time  Hans  had  the  price 
of  a  pair  of  skates  for  himself. 

Meanwhile,  Dame  Brinker  had  been  confiding  in  her  son.  She  had  told 
him  about  the  disappearance  of  the  guilders,  the  appearance  of  the  great 
silver  watch  and  the  loss  of  his  father's  intellect.  Hans,  who  well  remem- 
bered the  difference  in  his  father  before  the  darkness  settled  upon  him,  was 
grief-stricken,  and  wondered  whether  he  ought  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
skates,  when,  perhaps,  his  money  might  bring  a  "meester"  (doctor)  from 
Amsterdam  to  see  his  father.  He  hinted  as  much  to  his  mother,  but  she 
told  him  that  twice  that  sum  would  not  bring  a  "meester." 

Hans  went  obediently,  but  his  heart  was  not  in  his  errand.  He  was 
skimming  along  half-heartedly,  when,  whom  should  he  see  coming  toward 
him  but  the  great  Dr.  Boekman,  the  most  famous  physician  and  surgeon  in 
Holland.  Hans  had  never  met  him  before,  but  knew  him  from  his  pictures 
in  the  shops  of  Amsterdam. 

In  spite  of  a  most  forbidding  aspect,  and  a  manner  like  that  of  a  bear, 
Hans  accosted  him,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  the  doctor's  attention.  The 
interest  attached  to  so  strange  a  case,  and  a  certain  wistfulness  about  the 
boy,  who  reminded  him  of  his  own  son,  whom  he  had  lost,  completely  won 
over  the  "meester,"  and  he  consented  to  come  soon  to  see  what  could  be  done 
for  the  father. 

The  great  physician  came  to  the  cottage  sooner  than  he  promised,  and 
after  a  careful  examination  and  a  long  talk  with  his  assistant.  Dr.  Boekman 
informed  Hans  that  an  operation  upon  the  brain  constituted  the  only  hope 
of  saving  his  father. 

"It  will  surely  cure  him,  meester?" 

"That  I  cannot  say.    It  may  kill  him." 

"But  without  it,  will  he  remain  as  he  is  ?" 

"Without  it,  he  will  go  off  at  any  moment,  like  that,"  said  the  doctor, 
snapping  his  fingers. 

To  Hans  was  given  the  painful  task  of  communicating  the  news  to  his 
mother.  The  poor  dame  could  scarcely  control  herself  at  first,  but  in  an 
agony  of  desperation  said,  "Oh,  what  shall  I  say,  Hans?" 

"Say  what  God  tells  thee,  mother,"  said  Hans,  bending  his  head. 

"It  is  right,  mynheer.    I  consent,"  softly  said  his  mother. 

While  the  instruments  were  being  made  ready,  little  Gretel,  paralyzed 
with  fright,  disappeared  from  the  cottage. 

After  a  while  Hilda  looked  in  at  the  window  of  the  cottage  and  saw 
the  father  lying  on  the  bed,  his  head  bandaged,  the  operation  over.  Gretel 
went  in  to  her  mother's  side. 

All  eyes  were  fastened  on  the  sick  man. 
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At  last  there  was  a  movement  upon  the  bed.  The  father  lifted  his  hand 
and  felt  the  bandages  on  his  head.    Then  the  eyes  opened  slowly. 

In  a  voice  that  sounded  very  strange  to  Gretel  he  spoke. 

"Steady,  steady!  Shift  that  mat  higher,  boys!  Now  throw  on  the  clay. 
The  waters  are  rising  fast." 

He  was  again  on  the  dikes.  His  wife  sprang  forward  and  seized  his 
hands.    "Raft",  Raff!    Speak  to  me!"  she  cried. 

"Is  it  you,  Meitje?"  he  asked.  "I  have  been  asleep,  hurt,  I  think. 
Where  is  little  Hans?" 

"Here  I  am,  father,"  said  Hans. 

"He  knows  us  !"  screamed  Dame  Brinker.  "Great  God  !  He  knows  us ! 
Gretel,  Gretel,  come;  see  your  father!" 

Hans  and  his  mother  laughed  and  cried  together  over  the  newly- 
awakened  man.  Gretel  made  no  sound,  but  gazed  at  them  all  with  glad, 
startled  eyes. 

Then  in  a  faint  voice,  he  said,  "Is  the  baby  asleep,  Meitje?" 

"The  baby?"  echoed  Dame  Brinker.  "O  Gretel,  that  is  yon!  and  he 
calls  Hans  'little  Hans.'  Ten  years  sleep !  O,  mynheer,  you  have  saved 
us  all.     Children,  why  don't  you  thank  the  meester?" 

Dr.  Boekman  said  nothing,  but  pointed  silently  above,  whereat  they  all 
knelt,  bowing  their  heads  in  solemn  prayer.  That  evening  there  was  great 
rejoicing  at  the  cottage. 

When  the  father,  the  next  day,  was  able  to  sit  up  a  while,  everything 
was  a  puzzle  to  him ;  the  growth  of  the  children,  the  change  in  his  wife,  and 
the  fact  that  ten  years  had  passed,  instead  of  a  few  hours,  as  he  had  sup- 
posed. Late  that  evening,  the  father  heard  Dame  Brinker  mention  the 
thousand  guilders,  and  congratulated  her  on  the  great  use  they  must  have 
been  to  her  during  the  ten  years.  Hans  and  his  mother  looked  at  each  other 
in  consternation,  but  remembering  the  doctor's  warning,  were  careful  not 
to  alarm  him  by  telling  him  the  truth. 

Hans,  by  skilful  questioning,  got  him  to  state  that,  doubting  the  honesty 
of  a  fellow-worker,  he  had  buried  the  money.  Pressing  him  still  further, 
he  finally  drew  from  him  the  fact  that  he  had  placed  it  on  the  south  side  of 
the  willow  tree  behind  the  house.  Han's  and  his  mother  dug  all  that  night, 
but,  when  morning  dawned,  they  had  not  found  the  money. 

Hans  was  the  first  to  recover  from  his  disappointment,  and  all  that  day 
his  brain  was  busy  with  schemes.  Toward  evening  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  relinquish  the  race,  and  sell  his  beloved  skates.  He  w-as  fortunate,  soon 
after,  in  meeting  an  old  school-friend,  Annie  Bouman,  to  whom  he  related 
the  marvelous  account  of  his  father's  recovery.  So  true  and  sympathetic 
a  friend  did  she  prove  to  be,  that  Hans  soon  found  himself  telling  her  all  his 
troubles,  including  the  necessity  of  selling  his  skates  and  of  finding  immediate 
work.  Annie  grieved  for  him  heartily,  especially  over  the  necessity  of  giving 
up  the  race,  as  Hans  was  known  as  one  of  the  swiftest  skaters  in  Broek,  and 
stood  a  good  chance  of  winning.  She,  however,  told  him,  that  if  he  insisted 
on  selling  them,  she  knew  of  a  friend  who  would  pay  a  good  price  for  them. 
She  brought  him  the  money  next  day,  more  than  he  had  paid  for  them,  and 
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it  took  Hans  in  his  simplicity  a  long  time  to  see  that  the  "friend"  was  none 
other  than  Annie  herself. 

All  of  the  previous  day  Hans  had  spent  on  the  streets  of  Amsterdam 
in  a  disheartening  search  for  work.  In  the  whole  of  that  city  there  didn't 
seem  to  he  work  for  a  boy. 

On  his  way  home  he  called  at  the  magnificent  residence  of  Peter  van 
Holp,  and  found,  to  his  great  joy,  that  Peter's  father  had  commissioned  him 
(Hans)  to  do  a  difficult  job  of  carving.  To  Hans,  this  seemed  a  windfall  of 
good  fortune,  and  he  went  home  most  happy  to  tell  his  mother  the  good 
news. 

The  next  evening,  when  Annie  and  Gretel  were  in  the  garden,  Annie 
happened  to  sit  on  a  stump.  This  reminded  Hans  of  the  beautiful  willow 
tree  which  used  to  grow  there,  until  his  mother,  thinking  it  made  too  great 
a  shade  for  the  potatoes,  cut  it  down. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  truth  dawned  upon  Hans.  He  mused :  "Father  said 
the  ivillozv  tree.  He  meant  this  one.  The  other  tree  was  not  in  the  garden 
when  father  was  taken  ill.  He  jumped  up  and  ran  into  the  house.  When 
he  came  back,  with  digging  implements  in  his  hand,  the  girls  had  dis- 
appeared.    He  began  feverishly  digging. 

His  mother  came  to  the  door  and  watched  him  in  great  astonishment. 

He  said,  "Mother!  mother!  This  is  the  place!  This  is  the  willow  tree 
that  father  meant." 

Dame  Brinker  could  not  speak.  She  sank  on  her  knees  beside  the  boy 
and  watched  him.  He  soon  drew  forth  the  old  stone  pot  containing  the  long- 
lost  treasure. 

Such  a  time !  Such  laughing !  Such  crying !  Such  counting  of  the 
treasure — a  thousand  guilders ! 

At  the  evening  meal  the  mother  said,  "I  have  news  for  you,  children." 

"More  about  the  guilders,  mother  ?"  said  Hans. 

"No,  not  about  the  guilders." 

"About  the  watch,  mother?"  screamed  Gretel. 

"Hush,  Gretel,  don't  wake  the  father.    Yes,  it  is  about  the  watch." 

"Oh,  tell  us,  mother,"  said  both  children  at  once. 

"I  showed  your  father  the  watch  today  and  the  whole  history  came 
back  to  him.  It  was  early  on  the  morning  of  your  father's  accident,  before 
daylight,  that  a  boy,  a  mere  lad,  not  much  older  than  you,  Hans,  came  to 
father  and  asked  him  to  take  him  down  the  river  six  or  seven  miles,  as  he 
wanted  to  leave  the  country." 

"Do  you  think  it  was  murder,  mother?" 

"I  can't  say.  The  boy  was  much  confused.  He  said  that  the  man  was 
dead.  But  he  also  said,  'God  knows  I  am  innocent.'  Your  father  helped 
him  because  he  felt  sure  that  he  couldn't  have  done  any  wrong. 

"He  took  him  down  the  river,  and,  at  a  certain  place,  the  boy  went 
ashore,  and  your  father  came  home  with  the  boat. 

"Before  leaving  him,  though,  he  put  the  watch  in  your  father's  hand, 
saying,  'Take  this  to  my  father  in  about  a  week,  and  tell  him  that  if  he  ever 
wants  me  to  come  back  to  him,  I'll  risk  everything  and  come.'  " 
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"Did  he  tell  father  where  the  letter  was  to  be  sent?" 

"Yes,  but  the  poor  father  cannot  remember.  A  rush  as  of  many  waters 
comes  over  his  brain  when  he  tries  to  think." 

"Perhaps  it  will  come  to  him  some  day." 

"I  think  it  will.    There  are  initials  on  the  watch,  too." 

"What  are  they,  mother?" 

"L.  J.  B." 

The  next  day  the  meester  called  to  see  the  patient,  and  remarking  the 
general  air  of  contentment,  commented  upon  it.  He  was  told  about  the  find- 
ing of  the  thousand  guilders.  He  looked  surprised.  He  was  asked  to  take 
his  pay  out  of  the  money,  but  refused  to  do  so. 

He  was  then  told  the  remarkable  story  of  the  watch.  When  he  heard 
the  initials,  "L.  J.  B.,"  he  sprang  forward  excitedly,  and  the  dame  handed 
him  the  watch. 

"  'L.  J.  B.'    Why,  that's  Laurens  J.  Boekman,  my  son." 

The  great  surgeon  sat  down  and  sobbed  like  a  child. 

"Oh,  Laurens !  My  Laurens !  To  think  of  him  a  homeless  wanderer. 
Think,  man!    Where  did  my  boy  say  the  letter  was  to  be  sent?" 

"I  cannot,  mynheer,  it  is  all  gone." 

Here  Hans,  in  great  grief  at  the  doctor's  distress,  put  his  arms  around 
his  neck,  and  whispered  that  he  would  search  the  whole  earth  for  his  son, 
if  necessary. 

This  tenderness  soothed  his  sorrow,  and  he  spoke  more  quietly.  "You 
must  hear  his  story,  my  friends.  Laurens  acted  as  my  assistant;  he  por- 
tioned out  the  wrong  medicine  for  one  of  my  patients,  a  deadly  poison,  but 
it  was  never  administered.  I  discovered  it  in  time.  I  never  knew  that 
Laurens  knew  about  it.  Brinker,  if  the  faintest  gleam  of  recollection  comes 
to  you,  send  for  me  at  once." 

"We  will,  mynheer;  indeed  we  will,"  they  all  said. 

The  Race. 

The  day  of  the  race  dawned  bright  and  clear.  All  the  inhabitants  of 
Amsterdam  and  Broek,  with  those  of  the  surrounding  country,  are  out  upon 
the  ice.    It  is  a  gala  day. 

Pavilions  have  been  erected  upon  the  ice,  for  the  wealthy,  for  the  musi- 
cians and  for  the  judges.  Two  white  columns,  twined  with  evergreens,  mark 
the  starting  point.  Two  flag-staffs,  a  half-mile  distant,  mark  the  place 
where  the  skaters  turn  to  come  back. 

Twenty  boys  and  twenty  girls  are  at  the  starting  place. 

The  girls  are  in  front,  because  they  are  to  have  the  first  run. 

A  crier  reads  the  rules  in  a  loud  voice.  A  bugler  gives  the  signal  to 
start.  Hark !  They  are  off !  Whew  !  How  fast  they  go  !  They  seem  to 
fly  over  the  frozen  surface.  They  reach  the  boundary  line.  They  turn  and 
start  back.  Cheer  after  cheer  rends  the  air.  Oh,  how  the  music  plays !  The 
little  girls  skim  along,  like  spots  of  color,  across  the  ice.  But — who  is  ahead? 
Why,  Gretel  Brinker,  the  little  fairy. 

The  crier  shouts:  "Gretel  Brinker,  one  mile."  The  judges  nod,  and 
write  something  on  a  tablet. 
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Next  the  boys  have  a  turn ;  twenty  of  them.  They  are  off  Hke  a  flash ; 
in  ahnost  no  time  they  are  at  the  boundary  hne.  They  are  returning.  How 
the  people  roar ! 

In  a  moment  the  crier  is  announcing:  "Carl  Schummel,  one  mile." 

The  girls  again ;  the  same  dash  of  brilliant  colors  across  the  ice,  the 
same  straining  for  the  lead,  the  vision  of  silver  skates  floating  in  each  brain. 

This  time  the  crier  shouts :  "Hilda  Van  Gleck,  one  mile." 

She  has  won  the  second  race. 

Now  the  boys.  The  bugle  sounds  a  terrific  blast  and  sends  off  the  boys 
like  chaff  before  the  wind. 

They  whisk  around  at  the  flag-staff;  they  start  on  the  home-stretch. 
They  are  home. 

This  time  the  crier  shouts :  "Peter  Van  Holp,  one  mile."  Peter,  the 
popular,  everyone's  favorite.    How  glad  the  people  are ! 

As  the  girls  line  up  for  the  third  and  last  race,  the  excitement  is  intense. 
Every  little  girl  hopes  to  beat  the  winners  of  the  other  two  races. 

What  strugglng !  What  straining !  What  desperate  efforts  !  At  last  it 
is  over  and  the  crier  has  no  need  to  shout  the  result,  as  all  the  people  are 
screaming :   "Gretel  Brinker  has  won  the  silver  skates." 

In  the  midst  of  the  cheering,  Hans  turns  to  see  whether  Peter  Van  Holp 
is  pleased  at  his  sister's  triumph.  He  finds  him  in  trouble,  bending  over  his 
skates.  It  seems  that  in  trying  to  tighten  his  skate-strap  he  had  cut  it  nearly 
in  two.  Hans,  knowing  that  he  had  no  chance  to  win,  thought  that  the 
next  best  thing  was  to  help  his  friend  to  win.  He  quickly  pulled  out  his 
skate-strap  and  prevailed  upon  Peter  to  accept  it.  Peter  was  just  in  time. 
The  line  starts,  and  fades  away  in  the  distance. 

It  is  returning.  But  who  is  ahead?  Peter,  always  Peter;  no  one  can 
reach  him.     At  last  he  touches  the  goal,  and  the  people  go  wild  with  joy. 

Peter  Van  Holp  has  also  zvon  a  pair  of  silver  skates. 

After  this,  the  children  perform  fancy  figures  on  the  ice,  and  last  of  all, 
the  skates  are  presented,  one  pair  to  Gretel,  and  one  to  Peter.  Bouquets  of 
flowers  are  given  to  all  the  winners,  and  the  children  hasten  home  with  happy 
hearts. 

The  great  race  is  over. 

That  evening  at  the  cottage  a  happy  home  scene  is  being  enacted,  when 
all  of  a  sudden  Raff  Brinker  begins  to  dance.  He  swings  his  wife  around, 
nearly  lifting  her  from  the  ground. 

They  all  look  astonished,  but  he  explains  himself  by  shouting:  "I  have 
it !  I  have  it !  It's  Thomas  Higgs  !  That's  the  name  !  Write  it  down,  lad, 
write  it  down !" 

Just  then  a  knock  came  to  the  door.  They  all  shouted  for  joy,  as  they 
thought  it  was  the  meester. 

Instead,  three  of  the  boys  entered.  They  had  come  to  return  Hans's 
strap  and  to  give  Gretel  the  case  for  her  skates.  In  turning  the  case  inside 
out,  she  tried  to  read  the  name  of  the  maker.  One  of  the  boys  took  it  from 
her,  and  read  aloud:    "Thomas  Higgs,  Birmingham." 
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In  a  moment  the  Brinkers  seemed  to  have  gone  mad.  They  began  shout- 
ing: "The  meester!  The  meester !  Hans,  go  to  Amsterdam!"  One  found 
his  skates,  another  his  hat,  and  the  third  pushed  him  out  the  door. 

Then  the  meaning  of  the  scene  was  explained  to  the  astonishd  boys. 

It  was  not  long  before  Dr.  Boekman  and  his  son  were  re-united,  and 
one  memorable  night  they  called  at  the  Brinker  cottage.  What  a  changed 
man  the  doctor  was ;  one  would  hardly  know  him,  for  the  bright,  contented, 
happy  look  he  wore.    And,  oh,  the  eyes  of  love  he  bent  on  his  son. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  the  doctor  told  the  "Brinker  family  that 
his  son  intended  to  sell  his  warehouse  and  settle  in  Amsterdam. 

Hans's  look  of  disappointment  at  this  news  was  so  great  that  the  doctor 
said:   "Why  so  silent,  boy?    Is  it  any  disgrace  to  be  a  merchant?" 

"No,  not  a  disgrace,  but  the  other  calling  is  so  much  nobler.  I  think, 
mynheer,  that  to  be  a  surgeon,  to  cure  the  sick  and  crippled,  to  save  human 
life,  to  be  able  to  do  what  you  have  done  for  my  father,  is  the  grandest 
thing  on  earth." 

The  doctor  looked  searchingly  at  Hans,  saying:  "It  is  an  ugly  business, 
this  surgery.     It  requires  great  patience,  self-denial  and  perseverance." 

"I  am  sure  it  does,"  said  Hans ;  "it  calls  for  wisdom,  too,  and  a  rever- 
ence for  God's  work.  Ah,  mynheer,  it  may  have  its  trials,  but  it  is  great 
and  noble,  not  ugly." 

"How  old  are  you,  Hans  Brinker?" 

"Fifteen,  mynheer." 

"Would  you  like  to  be  a  physician  ?" 

"Yes,  mynheer." 

"You  would  not  grow  restless,  just  as  I  had  set  my  heart  on  having 
you  as  my  successor?" 

"No,  mynheer,  I  would  not  change." 

"You  may  consider  it  as  settled,  then.  My  good  friends,  with  your  per- 
mission I  shall  educate  Hans  to  be  a  physician  and  succeed  me  in  my  work. 
Now  I  shall  be  the  happiest  man  in  Holland.  I  shall  have  two  sons :  Lau- 
rens, the  merchant,  and  Hans,  the  physician." 


Grade  4B 

GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS. 

The  Voyage  to  Lilliput. 

There  was  once  a  young  man  named  Lemuel  Gulliver,  who  was  a  great 
rover.  He  was  never  content  to  remain  quietly  at  home,  but  was  always 
searching  for  strange  adventures.  Once  in  sailing  through  the  Indian 
Ocean  he  came  upon  those  waters  called  the  Unknown  Seas.  Here  he  was 
shipwrecked,  being  the  only  one  saved  of  a  large  company. 

He  was  obliged  to  swim  a  long  distance  and  then  wade  to  the  shore. 
He  was  so  exhausted  that  he  lay  down  on  the  ground,  and  it  being  twilight, 
soon  fell  asleep.  He  awoke  about  daylight,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that 
he  could  not  move.    On  further  efifort  he  found  that  he  was  fastened  to  the 
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ground  by  means  of  strings  attached  to  pegs  and  driven  into  the  earth.  In 
a  little  while  he  felt  something  alive  creeping  up  on  his  left  leg,  then  walking 
across  his  breast,  almost  up  to  his  chin.  Then  he  could  see  that  it  was  a 
human  creature  not  quite  six  inches  high  and  armed  with  a  bow  and  arrow. 
Forty  others  followed  the  first.  At  this  Gulliver  was  so  astonished  that 
he  set  up  a  loud  roar,  which  put  all  the  little  people  to  flight.  Some  were  so 
frightened  that  they  jumped  to  the  ground,  thus  sustaining  severe  injuries. 

In  a  short  while  he  got  his  left  arm  loose  and  lifted  it  up  to  feel  his  head. 
He  also  jerked  one  side  of  his  hair  loose.  Immediately  he  felt  upon  his 
hands  and  face  the  pricking  of  hundreds  of  arrows  which  they  had  shot 
into  him.     They  seemed  determined  to  punish  him  if  he  moved. 

In  a  little  while  he  made  up  his  mind  to  remain  quiet.  .  Seeing  this,  they 
began  to  erect  a  platform  near  his  head,  on  which  four  of  the  inhabitants 
mounted  by  means  of  ladders.  The  chief  among  them  began  to  address 
Gulliver.  He,  of  course,  understood  not  a  word.  All  that  he  could  do  was 
to  put  his  fingers  into  his  mouth,  signifying  that  he  was  hungry.  This  they 
understood  and  immediately  began  to  supply  him  wth  food.  Ladders  were 
placed  against  his  sides,  and  about  a  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  climbed  up 
with  baskets  of  meat  and  bread.  The  shoulders  and  legs  of  mutton  were 
smaller  than  the  wings  of  a  lark,  and  the  loaves,  of  bread  no  bigger  than  a 
musket  bullet.  Drink  was  given  to  him  by  the  hogshead  full,  which  he 
swallowed  in  one  mouthful. 

After  he  had  been  sufficiently  fed,  a  messenger  from  the  king  mounted 
upon  Gulliver's  body  and  explained  to  him  by  gestures,  as  well  as  he  was 
able,  that  by  the  king's  order  he  was  to  be  lifted  to  a  platform  mounted  on 
wheels  and  conveyed  to  the  Capital  City,  about  half  a  mile  distant.  This 
was  accordingly  done,  it  taking  fifteen  hundred  of  his  majesty's  best  horses, 
each  about  four  inches  and  a  half  high,  to  draw  the  platform. 

In  the  capital  city  there  was  an  ancient  temple,  the  tallest  building  in 
the  whole  kingdom.  It  was  high  enough  for  Gulliver  to  crawl  into  on  hands 
and  knees.  It  was  also  long  enough  for  him  to  lie  down  in.  This  was  given 
to  him  for  his  dwelling.  Before  he  was  freed  from  the  platform,  however, 
he  was  chained  by  his  left  leg  to  the  building,  so  that  he  could  not  get 
away.  He  was  then  allowed  to  rise.  The  wonder  and  astonishment  of 
the  people  at  seeing  the  monster  stand  and  stretch  himself  was  beyond 
words.  About  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabitants,  including  the  king 
and  his  court,  came  out  to  view  the  Man-Mountain,  as  he  was  called. 

For  about  two  weeks  Gulliver  was  obliged  to  sleep  upon  the  stone  floor 
of  the  temple,  until  such  time  as  a  proper  bed  could  be  prepared  for  him. 
The  villages  round  about  were  enjoined  to  provide  him  with  the  proper 
nourishment.  Six  hundred  of  the  little  i)Cople  were  his  domestics,  with  tents 
built  for  them  on  each  side  of  his  door.  Three  hundred  tailors  were  ap- 
pointed to  make  him  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  six  of  his  majesty's  greatest 
scholars  were  employed  to  instruct  him  in  the  language.  As  soon  as  Gul- 
liver could  speak  a  few  words  in  their  tongue  he  used  them  to  ask  the  king 
for  his  liberty. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  king  would  enter  into  negotiations  in 
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this  matter.  Finally  he  called  a  council  of  his  ministers  to  discuss  the 
subject.  At  this  conference  a  set  of  articles  was  drawn  up  for  the  Man- 
Mountain  to  sign.  They  were  principally  rules  concerning  what  he  should 
and  should  not  do.  In  consideration  of  his  obedience  he  was  to  be  supplied 
with  a  daily  allowance  of  meat  and  drink  equal  to  the  amount  sufficient  for 
the  support  of  1,728  of  the  little  people.  By  these  articles  the  Man-Moun- 
tain received  the  freedom  of  the  country  of  Lilliput,  for  so  it  was  called. 
The  principal  stipulation  was  that  the  Man-Mountain  must  be  careful  not 
to  injure  the  persons  or  the  property  of  the  Lilliputians.  The  inhabitants 
were  to  receive  two  hours'  warning  when  the  Man-Mountain  was  to  walk 
abroad. 

When  Gulliver  took  his  first  outing  the  garret  windows  and  the  roofs 
of  the  houses  were  crowded  with  hundreds  of  spectators.  Gulliver  took 
ofif  his  coat,  as  he  was  afraid  he  would  brush  the  people  off  the  roofs,  or 
injure  the  houses.  In  some  of  the  streets  he  was  obliged  to  walk  sideways. 
Some  he  could  not  enter  at  all.  He  often  walked  abroad  after  this,  always 
being  careful  to  inform  the  king  in  advance  of  his  intention. 

About  this  time  the  king  of  Lilliput  was  at  war  with  his  neighbor,  the 
king  of  the  nearest  island.  Gulliver  performed  great  service  by  capturing 
the  enemy's  fleet.  He  first  waded  into  the  water.  When  the  enemy  saw 
him  coming,  they  jumped  into  the  sea  and  swam  to  the  shore.  He  put  a 
hook  into  the  hole  in  the  prow  of  each  vessel  and  tied  a  cord  to  each  hook. 
He  then  tied  all  the  cords  together.  While  he  was  thus  engaged  he  was 
pierced  by  hundreds  of  arrows,  shot  by  the  enemy.  Gulliver  immediately 
put  on  his  glasses,  to  protect  his  eyes.  He  then  went  on  with  his  work. 
Lie  cut  the  cables  which  held  the  anchors.  He  next  took  all  the  cords  in 
his  hand,  and  swimming  and  wading  back  to  Lilliput,  drew  the  fleet 
after  him. 

The  king  was  much  pleased  at  this  exploit.  He  now  wished  to  reduce 
the  neighboring  empire  to  a  province,  governed  by  a  viceroy,  subject  to 
himself,  but  Gulliver  would  not  hear  of  enslaving  a  free  people  and  declined 
to  help. 

Soon  after  this,  an  embassy  from  Blefuscu,  which  was  the  name  of  the 
neighboring  country,  came  to  Lilliput  to  arrange  terms  of  peace.  After  the 
treaty  was  finished,  the  ambassadors  went  to  visit  Gulliver,  and  were  very 
well  entertained  by  him.  Gulliver  asked  permission  to  visit  the  monarch  of 
Blefuscu.  The  idea  was  welcomed  by  the  ambassadors,  but  the  king  of 
Lilliput  seemed  displeased,  and  gave  his  permission  very  grudgingly. 

Meanwhile  a  plot  against  Gulliver  was  being  hatched.  He  had  enemies 
at  court  who  had  endeavored  to  poison  the  mind  of  the  king  against  him. 
Besides  that,  the  king  himself  was  angry  on  account  of  his  refusal  to  enslave 
the  kindom  of  Blefuscu.  Then,  too,  the  king  and  his  courtiers  were 
very  much  displeased  at  the  polite  reception  given  by  Gulliver  to  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  neighboring  monarch.  These  actions  were  misconstrued 
into  treason,  and  the  majority  of  the  council  were  in  favor  of  putting  him 
to  death.  The  king,  however,  tried  to  save  his  life,  in  consideration  of  past 
favors,  and  stated  that  he  thought  the  loss  of  his  eyesight  would  be  suffi- 
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cieiit  punishment.     These  tidings  were  secretly  conveyed  to  Gulliver  by  a 
friend  he  had  at  court. 

Gulliver  did  not  wait  for  the  decrees  to  be  made  public,  but  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  time  to  visit  the  monarch  of  the  neighboring  country.  He 
was  received  with  great  ceremony  by  the  king. 

About  three  days  afterward,  when  Gulliver  was  walking  on  the  sea- 
shore, he  saw  what  looked  to  be  a  huge  boat  overturned.  He  swam  out  to 
it,  and  with  the  assistance  of  about  two  thousand  native  seamen,  succeeded 
in  towing  it  in  to  shore,  and  in  turning  it  over  on  its  bottom.  Meanwhile 
messengers  from  the  king  of  Lilliput  arrived,  demanding  the  return  of 
Gulliver  in  chains.  This  the  monarch  of  Blefuscu  declined  to  do  urging 
that  he  had  received  many  favors  from  Gulliver. 

Gulliver  now  determined  to  hasten  his  departure,  but  it  took  a  month 
for  him  to  fit  up  and  stock  the  boat.  Finally  he  set  sail,  and  left  the  country 
amid  the  respectful  salutations  of  the  king  and  all  his  people.  He  was  soon 
taken  up  by  an  English  vessel,  which  bore  him  safely  home. 

The  Voyage  to  Brobdingnag. 

Although  Gulliver  had  gone  through  so  many  adventures  and  encoun- 
tered so  many  dangers,  he  did  not  remain  at  home  more  than  two  months. 
He  sailed  this  time  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  then  northward  and 
east  until  he  was  near  the  Molucca  Islands.  Here  a  great  storm  arose,  and 
the  ship  was  driven  before  it  until  it  reached  a  part  of  the  sea  which  none 
of  the  seamen  remembered  to  have  seen  before.  They  had  plenty  of  food, 
but  were  in  need  of  water.  So  the  captain  was  constantly  on  the  lookout 
for  land.  At  last  it  was  discovered,  a  great  island  or  continent,  they  could 
not  tell  which,  and  the  captain  sent  out  a  dozen  men  in  the  longboat,  well 
armed,  to  get  water,  if  possible.  Gulliver  went  with  them,  to  explore  the 
country.  While  the  men  were  searching  for  water,  Gulliver  took  a  walk  in 
a  dififerent  direction.  When  he  was  returning,  he  noticed  to  his  surprise 
that  the  boat  was  going  ofif  without  him.  The  sailors  were  rowing  like 
mad.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  meaning  of  this,  until  he  noticed 
a  huge  monster  striding  through  the  sea.  He  was  so  large  that  the  deep 
water  came  up  only  to  his  knees. 

Gulliver  did  not  wait  for  an  interview,  but  took  to  his  heels,  determining 
to  get  to  high  ground,  so  that  he  could  have  a  better  view.  On  the  way, 
he  lost  sight  of  the  monster,  owing  to  the  height  of  the  vegetation.  In  the 
may-fields  the  grass  was  about  twenty  feet  high.  The  corn  rose  to  a  height 
of  forty  feet.  Gulliver  was  getting  near  the  edge  of  one  of  these  corn- 
fields when  he  observed,  in  the  next  field,  advancing  toward  him,  one  of 
the  inhabitants,  similar  in  every  respect  to  the  monster  he  had  seen  in  the  sea. 

It  was  a  huge  man,  about  sixty  feet  high,  and  built  in  proportion.  Gul- 
liver, stricken  with  fear,  ran  to  hide  himself  in  the  corn.  He  noticed  that 
at  each  step  the  monster  took  he  compassed  about  ten  yards.  When  he 
spoke  his  voice  was  like  thunder.  He  turned  around  and  called,  and  im- 
mediately seven  monsters  like  himself,  each  with  a  reaping-hook  in  his  hand, 
came  into  the  cornfield.    From  their  appearance,  Gulliver  took  them  to  be  a 
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farmer  and  his  servants.  They  began  to  cut  down  the  corn.  Gulliver  lay 
between  two  ridges,  knowing  that  at  every  moment  those  terrible  knives 
were  coming  nearer.  At  last,  when  one  of  the  reapers  was  within  a  few 
yards,  Gulliver  screamed  as  loud  as  he  could.  The  reaper  began  searching 
round  on  the  ground,  just  as  we  would  at  some  strange  cry.  At  last  he. 
found  Gulliver,  and  took  him  up  between  his  thumb  and  forefinger.  This 
hurt  him  cruelly,  but  he  dared  not  move,  as  he  was  being  held  sixty  feet 
froui  the  ground,  and  he  knew  that  a  fall  would  dash  out  his  brains.  After 
the  reaper  had  studied  him  for  some  time,  the  man  took  Gulliver  to  his 
master. 

Gulliver,  being  afraid  they  would  kill  him  for  an  animal,  did  every- 
thing he  could  think  of  to  interest  them.  He  took  off  his  hat  and  made  a 
low  bow.  He  held  up  his  hands  toward  heaven  and  made  supplicating 
gestures.  He  took  his  purse,  filled  with  gold  pieces,  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
handed  it  to  the  farmer,  but  he,  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  it,  handed  it 
back.  Finally  the  farmer  took  Gulliver  home  to  his  wife,  who  screamed 
and  ran  away.  But  when  she  found  that  the  supposed  animal  was  a  rational 
creature  she  grew  very  much  interested  in  him. 

It  was  dinner-time,  and  the  farmer  placed  Gulliver  on  the  table,  at  some 
distance  from  him.  As  the  table  was  thirty  feet  from  the  floor,  Gulliver  was 
in  a  great  fright  lest  he  should  fall.  The  farmer's  wife  crumbled  some 
bread  and  minced  some  meat,  which  she  placed  in  a  dish  before  Gulliver. 
He  -took  out  his  knife  and  fork  and  began  to  eat.  This  gave  the  company 
great  delight.  They  gave  him  a  drink  in  a  three-gallon  cup,  which  he  could 
hardly  lift. 

He  made  them  a  speech  of  thanks  in  English.  At  this  they  laughed  so 
heartily  that  poor  Gulliver  was  nearly  deafened. 

Soon  after  this  the  farmer's  daughter,  a  girl  nine  years  old,  was  ap- 
pointed nurse  to  Gulliver.  This  dear  child  was  only  forty  feet  high,  being 
small  for  her  age.  She  took  care  of  Gulliver  as  if  he  were  a  baby.  She  also 
taught  him  the  language. 

Soon  the  neighbors  began  to  hear  about  the  strange  creature  that  had 
been  found  in  the  field.  One  after  the  other  came  to  see  the  wonder.  Gul- 
liver was  put  through  his  paces.  He  was  placed  on  a  table,  told  to  walk  this 
way  and  that,  to  draw  his  sword,  to  put  it  up  again,  to  make  a  bow,  to  ask, 
in  the  guest's  own  language,  after  his  health,  just  as  he  had  been  instructed 
by  his  nurse. 

One  of  the  visitors,  who  was  something  of  a  miser,  put  it  into  the  mas- 
ter's head  to  exhibit  Gulliver  for  money.  This  the  little  nurse  confided  to  him 
one  day  in  great  grief. 

Accordingly  a  box  was  made  to  carry  Gulliver  in.  The  master  rode 
on  horseback,  his  daughter  riding  behind  him  and  carrying  the  box  con- 
taining Gulliver. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  nearest  town  they  put  up  at  the  inn.  The 
farmer  hired  the  largest  room  for  exhibition  purposes,  and  sent  the  crier 
through  the  town  to  announce  the  wonderful  discovery. 
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Only  thirty  persons  at  a  time  were  allowed  into  the  room.  That  first 
day  Gulliver  was  shown  to  twelve  sets  of  company,  and  went  through  his 
repertoire  until  he  was  ahnost  dead. 

He  was  so  exhausted  that,  after  reaching  home,  he  was  obliged  to  rest 
for  three  days.  Then  the  farmer  began  exhibiting  him  to  the  neighboring 
gentry.     So  that  Gulliver  had  no  rest,  even  at  home. 

Soon  after,  the  master  conceived  the  idea  of  showing  Gulliver  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  kingdom.  He  settled  his  affairs  at  home,  and  pro- 
vided himself  with  everything  necessary  for  along  journey,  as  the  metropolis 
was  three  thousand  miles  distant. 

On  this  journey  he  was  shown  in  eighteen  cities  besides  many  villages 
and  private  families. 

At  last  they  arrived  at  the  metropolis.  The  fame  of  the  curiosity  soon 
spread  to  the  royal  palace,  and  the  farmer  was  sent  for.  By  this  time 
Gulliver  had  lost  his  appetite  and  was  reduced  almost  to  a  skeleton.  But  the 
queen  was  so  pleased  with  him  when  she  saw  his  performance,  that  she 
asked  the  farmer  if  he  were  willing  to  sell  him.  He,  fearing  that  Gulliver 
would  not  last  long,  was  only  too  glad  to  dispose  of  him  at  a  good  price. 
He  thus  became  the  property  of  the  queen. 

The  nurse  was  retained,  as  there  seemed  to  be  a  great  affection  between 
her  and  Gulliver.  She  had  a  governess  to  take  care  of  her  education,  a  maid 
to  wait  upon  her,  and  two  other  servants,  but  the  care  of  Gulliver  was 
wholly  appropriated  to  herself. 

The  queen's  cabinet-maker  constructed  a  box  for  Gulliver  about  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  bed-room.  It  contained  a  bed,  two  chairs,  two  tables  and  a 
cabinet  to  put  his  things  in.     It  was  fitted  with  windows  and  doors. 

In  the  top  of  this  box  was  a  ring,  so  that  Gulliver  could  be  carried  from 
place  to  place. 

The  queen  became  so  fond  of  Gulliver  that  she  couldn't  bear  him  out 
of  her  sight.  At  dinner  there  were  a  table  and  chair  for  him  on  the  queen's 
table,  right  near  her  plate.  It  was  the  queen's  diversion  to  see  him  eat  in 
miniature,  as  she  considered  it. 

The  king's  chief  amusement  consisted  in  long  conferences  with  Gulliver 
on  affairs  of  state  and  the  conditions  of  life  in  England.  He  often  laughed 
heartily  at  the  airs  and  graces  of  the  mannikin,  and  his  intense  pride  of 
country.  On  these  occasions  Gulliver's  box  was  placed  on  top  of  the  king's 
cabinet ;  Gulliver  w-as  asked  to  bring  out  one  of  his  chairs ;  this  brought  them 

» 

almost  on  a  level,  face  to  face. 

Besides  the  large  box  in  which  he  was  usually  carried,  the  queen  had 
ordered  a  smaller  one  constructed,  about  twelve  feet  square  and  ten  high, 
as  the  other  one  was  rather  large  for  the  nurse's  lap.  This  traveling-box 
had  windows  on  three  sides.  These  windows  were  latticed  with  iron  wire, 
to  prevent  accidents  in  traveling.  On  the  back  of  the  box  there  were  two 
staples,  through  which  a  leathern  belt  could  be  passed,  to  be  fastened 
around  a  person's  waist.  There  was  also  a  ring  in  the  top  of  the  box,  for 
convenience  in  carrying.  The  box  was  furnished  with  a  field-bed  and  a 
hammock  hung  from  the  ceiling,  two  chairs  and  a  table  screwed  to  the  floor. 
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Reclining  in  the  hammock  he  did  not  feel  the  jolting  as  much  as  he  other- 
wise would. 

On  one  of  the  many  journeys  about  their  dominions  which  the  king 
and  queen  made,  they  came  near  the  seashore.  Gulliver,  having  expressed  a 
desire  to  view  the  sea,  a  page,  the  nurse  being  ill,  was  sent  out  to  carry  his 
box  and  place  it  on  the  shore  near  the  water.  He  raised  one  of  the  windows, 
and  sat  gazing  with  a  homesick  longing  towards  the  ocean.  After  a  while 
he  told  the  boy  that  he  thought  he  would  take  a  rest  in  his  hammock.  This 
he  did,  and  the  boy  closed  down  the  window  to  keep  out  the  cold.  Then  the 
page  w^ent  off  hunting  birds'  nests  and  forgot  all  about  his  charge.  Mean- 
while an  eagle,  which  in  that  country  is  of  an  enormous  size,  took  the  ring 
in  his  mouth  and  flew  out  to  sea  with  the  box.  After  flying  a  long  distance 
he  was  joined  by  two  others,  who  fought  with  him  for  the  possession  of 
the  box.  In  defending  himself  he  w^as  obliged  to  drop  it,  and  it  fell  into  the 
sea.  Here  it  floated  five  feet  deep  in  the  water.  It  was  fortunate  that  it 
was  well  made,  being  fitted  with  plates  of  iron  at  the  bottom,  otherwise 
it  would  have  sunk.  After  much  pitching  and  tossing,  the  box  was  finally 
sighted  by  a  ship's  -captain,  who  thought  it  was  a  house  afloat.  He  sent  out 
some  sailors  in  the  long-boat.  They  took  the  box  in  tow  by  means  of  the 
staples  on  its  back. 

Then  they  rowed  back  to  the  ship.  The  ship's  carpenter  made  a  hole  in 
the  top  of  the  box  and  put  down  a  ladder  for  Gulliver  to  climb  up.  There 
was  a  great  shout  from  the  men  when  Gulliver  appeared  on  deck.  They 
wanted  to  hear  of  his  adventures  at  once,  but  the  captain,  seeing  his  ex- 
haustion, made  him  turn  in  to  rest.  Before  he  went  to  sleep  he  told  the 
captain  about  the  furniture  in  his  box,  and  asked  him  to  have  one  of  his 
men  go  down  and  get  it.  If  it  had  not  been  for  some  of  the  curiosities  which 
Gulliver  had  in  his  cabinet  his  story  would  never  have  been  believed.  At  is 
was,  it  was  received  with  great  incredulity.  The  captain,  however,  was  very 
kind  and  considerate,  and  would  accept  no  recompense  for  his  hospitality. 
He  was  on  his  way  to  England,  where,  in  a  few  months,  Gulliver  was 
safely  landed  once  more. 
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Kconomy  Of  E^ffort  In  Memorization 

Calvin  Victor  Camtbell. 

In  an  article  in  Monographs  for  March,  1912,  the  writer  discussed  the 
place  of  Repetition  in  the  Learning  Process.  The  general  practical  con- 
clusion was  drawn  that  in  Memorization,  Economy  in  Learning  results  chiefiy 
from  a  skillful  management  of  the  process  of  Repetition.  In  discussion  of 
the  Repetition  process  it  was  held  that  in  Verbatim  Memorization  the  only 
economical  methods  of  Repetition  are  those  in  which  the  pupil  repeats  the 
thinking  process  involved  in  recalling  in  a  unified  system  of  thought-relations 
the  mental  images  presented  in  the  passage  to  be  learned.  Economical 
Repetition  involves  repetition  of  the  thought,  not  merely  of  the  words. 

In  the  same  article  it  is  shown  that  the  Learning  Process,  to  be  carried 
on  with  Economy  of  Efifort,  must  proceed  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  Maximum  Attention,  Diminishing  Returns,  Short  Recitations,  Rest  Inter- 
vals, and  Distributed  Efforts.  Growing  out  of  these  principles  are  the 
following : 

Rules  for  Pupils  in  Memorizing. 

1.  First,  understand  the  meani)ig.     If  you  don't  know,  ask,  seek,  find  out. 

2.  Keep  your  nwid  on  the  meaning,  not  on  the  words. 

3.  Repeat  the  zvJiole  selection  every  time.     Do  not  break  it  up  into  parts 

to  be  learned  separately. 

4.  Pause  for  an  instant  at  suitable  places,  such  as  the  end  of  a  stanza;  then 

go  right  on  to  the  end. 

5.  Take  your  work  in  bites,  not  in  a  single  gulp.    Repeat,  say,  two  or  three 

times ;  next,  go  at  something  else ;  then  repeat  again. 

6.  IVork  for  ail  you  are  wortJi  zi'Iiile  you  are  at  it.     You  learn  better  and 

sooner. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  give  some  detailed  suggestions  that  may  prove 
helpful  in  managing  the  process  of  Repetition  in  accordance  with  the  above 
principles,  and  with  a  view  to  securing  Economy  of  Efifort.  These  sugges- 
tions relate  to  certain  selections  prescribed  for  memorization  in  the  grades 
5A  to  6B  of  the  New  York  City  Schools. 

Grade  5A 

If  each  of  us  waited  till  able  to  comprehend  the  full  meaning  of  every 
passage  learned  or  committed  to  memory,  all  the  deepest  and  most  uplifting 
passages  of  literature  would  be.  omitted  from  our  storehouse  of  intellectual 
possessions.  Who  can  be  sure  that  he  has  grasped  all  the  subtle  meaning  of 
passages  in  Shakespeare's  Hamlet f  One  of  the  best  reasons  for  committing 
to  memory  a  noble  piece  of  literaure  is  the  fact  that  we  feel  there  is  more 
meaning  in  it  than  our  present  powers  of  interpretation  enable  us  to  grasp. 
We  understand  enough  to  get  something  out  of  the  poem  now ;  we  expect 
to  get  more  later.  It  is  not  necessary  for  a  child  to  think  as  a  man  before 
he  has  put  away  childish  things;  neither  is  it  necessary  for  a  child  to  have 
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an  adult's  grasp  of  a  poem  before  learning  that  poem.  It  will  not  hurt  a 
child  to  learn  by  heart  a  few  things  that  he  does  not  fully  comprehend;  he 
may  grow  up  to  them  later.  So  much  for  preface  in  regard  to  requiring 
a  child  to  learn  things  that  are  somewhat  beyond  him.  This  applies  to  such 
a  poem  as 

Excelsior. 

This  poem  must  be  treated  as  symbolic  rather  than  narrative.  It  is 
another  form  of  the  story  of  the  Red  Cross  Knight  who  goes  forth  in  quest 
of  Una,  the  Truth.  Excelsior — Higher,  ever  higher!  The  noble  youth 
seeks  that  which  lies  above  the  common,  above  the  highest  levels  of  human 
life.  In  the  pursuit  of  the  Higher  he  struggles  on,  heeding  not  the  challenge 
of  Fear  nor  the  pleading  of  human  sympathy.  At  last  he  falls  in  death, 
apparently  defeated,  his  mission  vain.  But  he  died  trying,  he  died  seeking 
higher  things,  and  so  he  snatched  victory  from  the  very  jaws  of  defeat  and 
death.  He  won  the  Higher  for  which  he  strove,  and  in  a  nobler  way  than 
any  of  which  he  had  dreamed. 

And  from  the  sky,  serene  and  far, 
A  voice  fell  like  a  falling  star. 
Excelsior ! 

This  is  the  lesson  of  the  poem :  the  victory  of  the  vanquished !  The 
constant  seeker  after  Truth,  after  the  Higher  Good,  can  never  be  defeated, 
not  even  by  Death  itself.  For,  through  death  he  attains,  not  merely  the 
Higher,  but  the  Highest  Good.  And  so  the  poet  would  teach  us  that  defeat 
in  the  struggle  to  do  the  right  is  never  a  real  defeat,  but,  in  the  end,  a 
victory  that  lifts  to  higher  levels  the  life  of  him  who  tries.  In  a  good  cause 
no  work  is  ever  useless.  It  lifts  the  doer  to  higher  things.  And  that  is  the 
meaning  of  the  poem  Excelsior! 

Now,  you  cannot  get  a  fifth  grade  child  to  understand  the  full  meaning 
of  such  a  poem,  nor  its  full  implication  in  his  life  and  in  the  life  of  mankind. 
But  you  can,  perhaps,  arouse  in  some  pupils  a  glimmering  of  understanding, 
some  shadowy  notions  of  the  meaning.  As  a  source  of  future  inspiration 
to  higher  things  the  pupil  may  gain  much  by  memorizing  Longfellow's 
Excelsior. 

In  studying  this  poem  the  pupils  should  examine  as  many  pictures  as 
possible  of  high  mountain  scenery,  especially  of  the  High  Alps,  views  of  the 
"Spectral  Glaciers,"  "roaring  torrents,"  gloomy  passes,  mountain  pines,  an 
avalanche,  the  monastery  of  St.  Bernard — as  many  of  these  as  possible 
should  be  studied.  Let  the  pupils  find  on  a  map  of  Switzerland  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Bernard,  and  then  determine  what  mountain  the  poet  had  in  mind 
for  the  youth's  fatal  climb.  Connect  the  mission  of  the  St.  Bernard  dogs 
with  this  spot  and  this  story.  Let  the  pupils  tell  of  real  St.  Bernard  dogs 
they  have  seen. 

The  images  that  form  the  elements  of  the  story  should  then  be  presented : 
the  youth  with  the  banner.  Explain  that  the  unknown  tongue  spoke  the 
Latin  word  meaning  Higher.  Note  that  the  motto  is  first  shown,  then 
spoken.    Next  develop  clear  images  of  his  four  temptations  to  forsake  the 
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path  upward :  first,  comfort,  then  two  dangers ;  next,  human  sympathy  and 
love,  then  two  other  dangers.  Note  his  one  reply  to  all  that  might  turn 
him  aside.  And  so  he  goes  on  upivard  into  the  night.  Then  comes  morning, 
the  prayer  of  the  monks,  the  search  of  the  dogs,  the  finding  of  the  frozen 
body,  the  mysterious  voice  from  on  high  telling  where  his  spirit  had  gone. 
Excelsior,  Higher. 

The  pupils  should  then  weave  these  images  into  a  connected  system  of 
Thought-relations ;  i.  e.,  into  a  story.  Let  this  be  told  in  simple  prose  on 
several  days.  Let  the  pupils  write  an  outline  of  the  story  in  form  of  a  series 
of  topics,  each  covering  a  stanza.  Let  them  recite  from  the  outline  at  first. 
Then  let  the  story  be  told  from  memory.  Lastly,  let  the  work  of  verbatim 
memorizing  begin. 

In  order  to  divide  up  this  work  so  as  to  give  each  pupil  a  part  to  learn 
that  is  not  too  long,  let  the  poem  be  apportioned  out  in  sections  as  follows : 

L  Stanzas  1  and  2,  to  row  1 ; 

IL  Stanzas  3  and  4,  to  row  2 ; 

IIL  Stanzas  5  and  6,  to  row  3 ; 

IV.  Stanzas  7,  8  and  9,  to  rows  4  and  5. 

Then,  when  recitation  time  comes,  select  a  pupil  in  order  from  each 
of  the  four  groups.  Let  the  poem  be  presented  as  a  zvhole  every  time  it  is 
recited.  Shift  the  assignments  so  that  each  group  is  moved  forward  through 
the  whole  poem;  always  shift  in  regular  order,  letting  the  fourth  group 
(reciting  stanzas  7 ,  8  and  9)  always  take  the  first  two  stanzas  for  their  next 
assignment,  the  others  rotating  forward  towards  the  end.  In  this  way  the 
special  assignment  is  in  no  case  burdensome,  while  the  poem  is  always  pre- 
sented as  a  whole. 

Observe  the  principles  of  Distributed  Efforts  and  Rest  Intervals.  One 
wide-awake  presentation  of  the  whole  poem  on  each  of  four  days — thus 
moving  each  group  of  pupils  through  the  whole  poem — will  give  far  better 
results  than  four  repetitions  on  one  day.  The  days  for  these  repetitions 
need  not  be  successive ;  hence  the  necessary  repetitions  can  be  worked  in 
as  best  suits  the  program. 

Grade    5B 

One  of  the  selections  on  the  list  for  this  grade  ought  to  be  relegated 
to  that  section  of  the  archives  of  our  literary  history  called  "War-Time 
Verse."    This  is  Whittier's  Barbara  Fritchie. 

Even  though  such  an  incident  had  occurred  essentially  as  described, 
or  though,  in  the  light  of  facts,  it  were  even  possible,  there  would  still  be 
no  need  to  repeat  this  poem.  There  is  plenty  of  good  poetry  without  this ; 
Whittier's  own  beautiful  poem,  "The  Eternal  Goodness,"  might  well  be 
substituted : 

"I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 

Their  fronded  palms  in  air ; 
I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 
"  Beyond  His  love  and  care."  ' 
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The  war  ended  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  high  time  to  cultivate  in  this  genera- 
tion the  sentiments  expressed  in  "The  Blue  and  the  Gray" : 

"Love  and  tears  for  the  Bhie, 
Tears  and  love  for  the  Gray." 

But  the  supposed  incident  not  only  never  happened,  but  it  never  could 
have  happened  so  far  as  several  essential  elements  of  the  story  are  concerned. 
On  its  face  the  poem  itself  tells  an  impossible  story;  imagine  a  brigade 
commander  halting  an  army  to  "shoot  up"  a  single  flag  of  the  enemy !  Then, 
too,  the  Fritchie  home — for  the  name  is  real  enough — stood  two  blocks 
back  from  the  road  along  which  the  Confederate  troops  passed  through 
Fredericksburg.  But  the  worst  feature  of  this  supposedly  historical  poem 
appears  in  the  lines  : 

"A  shade  of  sadness,  a  blush  of  shame, 
Over  the  face  of  the  leader  came; 
The  nobler  nature  within  him  stirred 

To  life  at  that  woman's  deed  and  word." 

History  has  fully  recognized  the  fact  that  Stonewall  Jackson  was  a  gallant, 
Christian  gentleman,  convinced  in  every  fibre  of  his  being  that  his  cause — 
now  the  "Lost  Cause" — was  just  and  right.  We  believe  that  he  was  mis- 
taken; but,  in  common  justice,  we  must  not  represent  him  as  dishonest, 
as  stifling  "the  nobler  nature  within  him."  The  picture  that  this  poem  gives 
us  is  as  false  in  its  history  as  in  its  rimes  (e.  g.,  "staff"  and  "scarf" ;  "Lord" 
and  "horde").  It  is  time  we  ceased  to  arouse  patriotic  sentiments  by  re- 
peating a  base  and  baseless  slur  on  the  memory  of  a  good  anJ  noble  man. 

ALADDIN. 

When  I  was  a  beggarly  boy, 

And  lived  in  a  cellar  damp, 
I  had  not  a  friend,  nor  a  toy, 

But  I  had  Aladdin's  lamp ; 
When  I  could  not  sleep  for  the  cold, 

I  had  fire  enough  in  my  brain, 
And  builded  with  roofs  of  gold, 

My  beautiful  castles  in  Spain. 

This  little  poem  of  Lowell's,  of  which  this  is  the  first  stanza,  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  general  plan  of  memorization  suggested  throughout  the 
grades.  First,  create  in  the  pupil's  mind  the  mental  images  which  form  the 
elements  of  the  thought  of  the  poem ;  next,  cause  the  pupils  to  weave  these 
into  a  unified  system  of  thought-relations,  into  a  continuous  "story" ;  then, 
have  pupils  repeat  this  process,  telling  the  "story"  as  a  whole;  lastly,  when 
the  thought  of  the  poem  has  been  learned  as  a  thought-whole,  let  the  pupil 
learn  the  form  as  a  verbatim-whole. 

In  order  to  furnish  the  imagination  of  the  child  with  material  to  work 
upon,  with  the  mental  images  that  form  the  stuff  of  thought,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary  to   explain   the   meaning  of  the  expressions   "Aladdin's   lamp,"   and 
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"castles  in  Spain."  Read  or  tell  the  children  the  story  of  Aladdin  and  the 
ll'oiidcrfiil  lAvnp  (from  The  Arabian  Ni_s;hfs).  Wy  rnbbing  this  lamp, 
Aladdin  could  call  up  a  (icnic  that  gave  him  instantly  the  most  beautiful 
things  that  he  could  desire,  all  made  out  of  "airy  nothing."  Tell,  too,  that 
the  French  boy  or  girl  who  imagines  wonderful  things  is  said  to  be  building 
"castles  in  Spain" ;  in  English  we  say  "castles  in  the  air" — the  land  of  make- 
believe. 

Next,  set  down  in  a  column,  headed  with  the  words,  Then  a  Boy,  a  list 
of  items  of  his  condition :  bc_^garly,  lived  in  a  damp  cellar,  no  friends,  no 
toys,  no  sleep  for  the  cold.  Then  draw  a  line,  and  in  the  margin  write,  But: 
then  continue  the  list:  Aladdin's  lamp,  castles  in  Spain  zuith  roofs  of  gold. 

Then  begin  a  second  parallel  column  headed,  Now,  a  Man.  On  the 
same  line  with  each  item  in  the  first  column,  write  in  the  second  column  the 
present  condition :  rich,  grand  house,  many  friends,  all  kinds  of  amusements, 
ease  and  comfort;  silver  lamps,  no  more  castles  in  Spain. 

What  does  the;' writer  say  Fortune,  that  brought  all  the  things  in  the 
second  column,  might  take  away?    Why? 

After  this  grouping  of  ideas  is  set  before  the  pupils,  let  them  put  the 
whole  into  a  story,  and  tell  this  story  on  each  of  two  or  three  days.  Then 
assign  the  first  stanza  to  half  the  class  to  memorize,  the  second  stanza  to  the 
others.  In  hearing  the  poem  recited  let  one  pupil  from  each  group  give  the 
part  assigned.    This  presents  the  poem  ahvays  as  a  zuhole. 

Then  exchange  the  assignments  of  the  two  groups,  and  repeat  again. 
This  lightens  the  work  assigned  at  any  given  time,  and  yet  preserves  for  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  the  unity  of  the  whole  with  every  line  in  its  proper  place. 

The  use  of  parallel  columns  will  be  found  of  great  help  whenever  a  con- 
trast must  be  brought  out  clearly.  The  general  plan  of  work  applies  to  any 
selection. 

Grade  OA 

For  an  outline  of  the  general  plan  of  memorizing  see  under  Grade  5B. 

The  Destruction  of  Sennacherib. 

The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold. 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold ; 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea, 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  mighty  on  deep  Galilee. 

The  splendid  swing  and  the  sonorous  notes  of  this  poem  of  Byron's 
usually  fascinates  pupils  of  this  age,  especially  boys.  It  should  be  intro- 
duced by  reading  that  passage  of  the  Bible  on  which  the  poem  is  founded,  in 
the  second  book  of  Kings,  chapter  18,  verse  13 ;  also  chai)ter  19,  verses  6  and 
7,  and  verses  35  and  36. 

The  elementary  images  that  form  the  mind-stutt"  on  which  this  poem  is 
based  should  be  presented  first.  The  principle  of  contrast  is  exemplified 
splendidly  in  the  second  stanza:  Summer — at  sunset;  Autumn — on  the  mor- 
row.    The  camp  of  the  conquering  Assyrians  can  be  pictured  in  imagina- 
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tion.  Note  how  powerfully  the  effect  is  rehiforced  by  the  destruction  of 
even  the  horses. 

For  assignment  the  poem  should  be  divided  among  groups  of  pupils, 
as  follows:  Group  1,  stanza  1;  group  2,  stanzas  2  and  3;  group  3,  stanzas 
4  and  5 ;  group  4,  stanza  6.  In  repeating  let  one  pupil  from  each  group 
recite,  so  that  the  poem  may  always  be  presented  as  a  whole.  Shift  the 
groups,  assigning,  next,  the  first  stanza  to  group  4,  and  moving  the  others 
forward  through  the  poem.  This  divides  the  labor,  and  yet  preserves  the 
unity  of  the  poem  as  a  whole. 

Observe  the  principles  of  Rest  Intervals  and  Distributed  Efforts.  Do 
not  call  for  more  than  one  repetition  a  day,  but  distribute  the  repetitions  over 
several  days.  In  Memorization  Economy  of  Effort  requires  distribution 
of  effort. 

Grade  6B 

The  value  of  studying  a  poem  as  a  whole  is  well  illustrated  in 

The  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore. 

In  this  poem  the  mental  images  that  form  its  elements  are  presented 
in  a  simple,  natural,  necessary  and  unified  system  of  Thought-Relations. 
This  order  or  system  of  relations  is  simple  and  natural  because  the  images 
are  presented  in  the  order  of  time,  the  order  of  their  actual  occurrence. 
For  this  same  reason  this  system  of  relations  is  unified,  or,  to  state  the  same 
idea  in  another  way,  the  poem  possesses  unity  and  coherence;  it  develops 
a  single  topic.  The  order  in  which  the  images  are  presented  is  necessary, 
inevitable ;  they  could  not  have  been  truthfully  presented  otherwise  because 
things  must  have  happened  in  exactly  that  order,  as  the  following  outline 
shows : 

Stanza  1.  Carrying  the  body  to  the  burial  place. 

Stanza  2.  Digging  the  grave. 

Stanza  3.  The  body  awaiting  burial. 

Stanza  4.  The  burial  procedure;  looking  on  and  thinking. 

Stanza  5.  Thinking  about  leaving  the  hero's  body  among  strangers. 

Stanza  6.  Thinking  how  little  his  spirit  will  care. 

Stanza  7.  The  interrupted  burial. 

Stanza  8.  How  we  left  him. 

The  foregoing  is  the  order  of  the  actual  occurrences  narrated.  Once 
let  the  pupil  grasp  this  fact  and  the  whole  poem  becomes  a  unity,  a  single 
story. 

In  studying  the  poem  two  stanzas  can  be  assigned  to  each  row  of  pupils. 
By  successive  shifts  of  assignments  in  regular  order,  the  last  group  always 
taking  the  first  two  stanzas  as  their  next  assignment,  all  will  work  through 
the  poem.  In  class  work  let  one  from  each  group  recite,  thus  presenting 
the  poem  always  as  a  zvhole. 

In  the  study  of  this  poem,  as  of  all  others,  the  first  step  is  that  of 
awakening  in  the  pupil's  mind  images  based  on  observations  zmthin  the  limits 
of  his  ozvii  experience. 
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Let  the  pupils  contrast  this  burial  with  a  mihtary  funeral  they  have 
seen.  The  principle  of  contrast  is  remarkably  illustrated  in  almost  every 
mental  image  presented  in  this  selection.  The  contrast  between  the  ordinary 
military  funeral  and  the  burial  of  this  great  general  might  be  worked  out 
in  parallel  columns:  the  muffled  drums — silence;  bands  playing  funeral 
marches — not  a  note ;  the  cemetery  among  friends — the  rampart  of  a  hostile 
fortress ;  the  parting  volley — not  a  shot ;  burial  in  full  day — at  dead  of  night ; 
the  spades  of  gravediggers — the  bayonets  of  soldiers ;  the  blaze  of  the  sun — 
moonlight  and  lanterns ;  a  splendid  coffin,  with  enwrapping  flags — no  coffin, 
only  his  soldier's  uniform;  imposing  ceremonies — few  prayers  and  short; 
withdrawal  of  friends  after  a  carefully  completed  burial — a  half-finished 
burial,  interrupted  by  the  advance  of  the  enemy ;  a  splendid  memorial  monu- 
ment— not  a  stone,  not  a  line;  the  body  left  surrounded  by  heaps  of  gar- 
lands— left  alone  with  his  glory.  Note,  too,  in  the  "thought  of  the  morrow," 
the  contrast  between  the  foe  and  the  stranger  near,  and  the  friends  far  away ; 
between  the  stranger's  abuse  and  the  indifference  of  the  hero's  spirit. 

The  chief  work  of  learning  this  poem  will  be  done  by  the  time  the  class 
has  worked  through  a  statement  of  the  difference  between  the  ordinary 
military  funeral — which  many  pupils  have  seen — and  this  burial,  provided 
the  individual  pupils  have  learned  how  to  state  the  contrasts  under  the  topics 
in  the  outline  by  stanzas  given  above. 

A  fuller  appreciation  of  the  poem  will  be  possible  if  the  pupil  is  given 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  historical  basis  on  which  the  poem  rests.  The  incident 
described  occurred  in  the  Peninsular  War  (1807).  The  English  army  was 
fighting  in  Spain  against  the  armies  of  Napoleon,  the  despotic  emperor  of 
the  French.  The  leader  of  the  English  army  was  Wellesley  (afterwards 
Duke  of  Wellington).  One  of  Wellington's  brigades  was  commanded  by 
Sir  John  Moore.  The  English  armies  had  been  gradually  forced  back 
toward  the  western  coast  of  Spain.  Sir  John  Moore's  brigade  reached  the 
harbor  of  Corunna,  in  northwestern  Spain.  With  great  skill  a  small  portion 
of  the  English  troops  held  back  the  French  army  until  the  main  body  got 
aboard  the  waiting  ships.  The  defenders  were  to  withdraw  quietly  and 
embark  by  night  at  a  given  time,  "When  the  clock  struck  the  hour  for 
retiring."  Hence,  next  day,  all  the  living  would  be  "far  away  on  the  billow." 
But  Sir  John,  who  had  remained  with  those  detailed  to  hold  the  enemy  in 
check,  was  killed.  A  shallow  trench  was  hastily  dug  in  the  dirt  rampart 
of  the  Spanish  fortress  he  had  so  gallantly  defended,  and  in  this  alien  soil 
was  laid  the  body  of  one  of  England's  great  military  heroes. 

It  is  worthy  of  cautionary  note  that  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  finest 
and  most  famous  line  of  this  poem  is  often  marred  by  misquotation.  The 
last  line  is  often  quoted  as  in  his  glory.     The  correct  reading  is 

"But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory."  ' 
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Questions  in  Cn^lisli— 5A— 5B 

Write  from  dictation : 


opposite 

vohinteer 

celebrate 

nobody 

Hnear 

diameter 

handkerchief 

partial 

stirred 

frigid 

sorrel 

gospel 

contrary 

scant 

herbs 

cHmax 

dyeing 

geranium 

arrange 

operate 

solve 

adverb 

nicety 
permission 

diary 

Write  a  letter  applying  for  a  position.  Address  any  person  or  firm  you 
choose.  Letters  should  contain  in  some  part  your  name,  age,  address,  school 
and  references. 

Write  the  rule  for  forming  the  plural  of  "lady"  and  "leaf." 

Copy  and  punctuate  the  following,  inserting  quotation  marks  where 
necessary : 

Mary  said  to  her  sister  let's  steal  out  toward  the  woods  and  gather  some 
wild  flowers.    Have  you  seen  any?  asked  Alice. 

Yes,  I — sure  I  saw  several  different  flowers  near  the  old  mill. 

Write  six  lines  of  some  poem  you  have  learned  this  term. 

Write  the  last  15  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

Compare  the  adjectives  good,  beautiful,  wonderful,  little. 

Underline  subject  and  predicate  in  the  following  sentences: 
The  moon  rose  early  last  night. 
Where  did  you  go  yesterday  ? 

Give  five  rules  for  use  of  capital  letter. 

Name  four  kinds  of  sentences. 

Give  the  four  parts  of  a  letter. 

What  does  the  subject  of  a  sentence  show? 

What  does  the  predicate  of  a  sentence  show? 

Of  each  of  the  following  sentences  make  two  sentences. 
Fannie  and  I  take  music  lessons. 
Jane  and  I  are  in  the  highest  class. 

Fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences  with  pronouns : 

1.  John  and  —  are  on  the  ball  team. 

2.  Will  you  come  out  ot  see  him  and  —  play  next  Saturday  ? 

3.  He  and  —  play  often. 

Fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences  with  the  words  taken  from 
those  in  parentheses : 

(Ate,  eaten,  eating).    The  boys their  lunch  quickly.    As  soon 

as  they  had  finished they  ran  out  to  play. 

A  noun  that  means  one  is  said  to  be  in  what  number  ? 
Write  the  following  nouns  in  plural  possessive  form : 

Fox,  man,  lady,  child,  spider. 
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Change  the  following  sentences  so  that  every  singular  noun  in  them 
shall  be  jjlural : 

A  man,  a  boy,  and  a  donkey  were  going  along  the  road. 

We  have  a  piano  in  our  house. 

A  deer  and  a  sheep  were  in  the  enclosure. 
Give  two  rules  for  use  of  period. 
When  do  we  use  an  apostrophe? 
Write  sentences,  using  the  following  expressions: 

1.  The  moon's  beams. 

2.  The  man's  hand.  , 
4.     Charles's  whip. 

When  are  quotation  marks  used? 

A  sentence  that  tells  something  is  called  a  . 

Fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences  with  words  that  denote  kind 
or  quality : 

Of  the  two  strings,  which  is  the ? 

These  apples  are than  any  others  in  the  orchard. 

The  squirrel's  teeth  are than  mine. 

Which  of  these  two  words  do  you  use  when  comparing  two  things? 
When  comparing  more  than  two? 

Large,  larger,  largest. 

Soft,  softer,  softest. 

Hard,  harder,  hardest. 
Underline  pronouns  in  following: 

I  gave  John  my  book. 

It  is  I. 

Who  broke  his  pen  ? 

It  was  I. 

Whose  book  is  this?     It  is  mine. 
How  is  the  plural  formed  in  these  nouns : 

buffalo. 
•    negro. 

volcano. 
Write  five  sentences  telling  a  short  story  about  Henry  Hudson. 
What  is  a  noun?    What  takes  the  place  of  a  noun? 
Give  rules  for  capitals  in  the  given  sentences : 

George  Washington  was  a  great  man. 

The  title  of  the  book  was,  "Alice  in  Wonderland." 

The  Lord,  God,  Almighty  is  all  wise. 

The  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  November  is  a  holiday. 

His  Honor  the  Mayor  was  present. 
Use  the  following  adjectives  in  sentences:    More  active,  beautiful,  use- 
ful, most  industrious,  bad. 

Mark  subject  and  predicate: 

The  white  snow  fell  quickly. 

Where  did  you  run  to  ? 

The  pretty  asters  grew  near  the  brook. 
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"Write  ten  abbreviations. 

Write  one  stanza  of  "The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims." 

Write  six  lines  of  prose  learned  this  term. 

Use  the  following  words  in  the  plural  form : 

Lady,  ox,  room,  child,  leaf,  oyster. 
Give  rules  for  marks  of  punctuation  in : 

Julius  Ceasar  was  a  writer. 

Mr.  John  Smith  was  an  Englishman. 

Where  did  you  put  the  book? 

New  York  State  is  called  the  Empire  State. 

Sam,  Robert,  James,  and  Ben  are  to  go  to  Europe  with  us. 
Fill  the  blanks  with  the  proper  form  of  the  words  in  brackets : 

John that  ball  yesterday,     [buy] 

Have  you  her  sing?     [hear] 

Did  your  teacher you  that  lesson?     [teach] 

John his  lesson  perfectly,     [learn] 

Last  year  several  plants  in  our  garden,     [grow] 

Write  three  sentences  "telling  what  things  do,"  using  the  given  words 
in  plural  possessive  form  : 

Spider,  child,  leaf. 
Give  contractions  for: 

Does  not ;  it  is ;  there  is ;  I  will ;  I  have ;  cannot. 
Name  the  important  parts  of  a  friendly  letter. 
What  takes  the  place  of  a  noun  ? 
What  is  an  action  word  ? 

Give  two  proper  nouns — and  adjectives  derived  from  them. 
What  are  the  singulars  and  plurals  of  these  nouns : 

Oxen,  loaf,  knife,  church,  potatoes,  children,  sheep. 
Write  three  sentences  telling  what  is  done  to  things  using: 

picture — paint. 

harvest — gather. 

lesson — teach. 
Write  two  paragraphs  about  Columbus. 

Give  meaning  of  the  following  words  :     Mandolin ;  pollen ;  shout ;  sud- 
denly; capture;  hymn;  aster;  contrary. 

Write  a  letter  to  a  foreign  child,  describing  our  national  flag. 
Fill  these  blanks  with  suitable  predicates,  using  one  word  for  each 
predicate : 

Soldiers . 

Pupils . 

Teachers . 

Bakers . 

Tailors . 


Give  five  rules  for  forming  plural  of  nouns. 

Write  these  sentences,  changing  the  nouns  so  that  each  shall  mean 
more  than  one.    Make  all  other  necessary  changes : 
The  brown  thrush  sings. 
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The  ditch  was  dug. 

The  glass  has  been  washed. 
Change  these  statements  to  questions: 

The  lion  roars. 

The  fruit  is  ripe. 

The  water  flows. 

James  went  home. 
Write  these  sentences,  making  contractions  where  you  can : 

It  is  not  dark  now. 

The  flowers  do  not  hang  tlieir  heads. 

The  rain  does  not  fall. 
Address  an  envelope  to  your  principal. 
Write  a  suitable  salutation  (nothing  more)  for  each  of  the  following: 

A  letter  to  your  mother. 

A  letter  to  any  other  relative. 

A  letter  to  the  principal  of  your  school. 
When  do  we  use  quotation  marks? 

Find  a  quotation  in  this  paragraph.  With  what  kind  of  letter  does  the 
Arst  word  of  the  quotation  begin? 

Four  blind  men  were  examining  an  elephant.  One  felt  of  its  trunk 
and  said,  "An  elephant  is  like  a  serpent."  The  second  felt  one  of  its 
legs  and  said,  "An  elephant  is  like  a  tree." 

Fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences  with  words  taken  from  those 
given  in  parenthesis : 

(Between,  among.) 

The  apple  was  divided the  two  children.     The  man  divided 

his  money his  sons  and  daughters.    You  and  I  must  keep  this  mat- 
ter   ourselves.    There  was  no  quarreling  the  three  brothers. 

Supply  the  right  "preposition" : 

I  am  going  the  surprise  party. 

He  is  angry me. 

They  took  the  broken  glass me. 

He  walked  (in,  into)  the  room. 

I  got ,  dressed  myself,  and  put my  shoes 7  o'clock 

today. 

Correct :  Hitting  the  ball  hard.  He  made  a  home  run.  Down  near  the 
corner  the  little  child. 

Test   Questions— History— 5  B 

What  Englishman  made  the  first  attempt  to  establish  an  English  colony 
in  the  New  World?    Tell  the  only  results  of  his  attempt. 

What  part  of  this  country  did  France  claim  and  why? 

Why  did  not  France  settle  sooner  in  the  regions  which  she  had  dis- 
covered in  the  New  World? 

Who  made  the  settlement  at  Quebec?  When?  Write  one  paragraph 
of  five  sentences  about  his  travels. 
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What  was  the  chief  business  of  the  early  French  settlers? 

What  tribes  of  Indians  were  the  enemies  of  the  French?    Why? 

What  object  did  the  Dutch  have  in  sending  settlers  to  this  country,  and 
■where  did  they  first  settle? 

Why  was  Holland  considered  an  important  country  at  this  time? 

Make  an  outline  for  a  paragraph  of  four  sentences  about  the  discovery 
of  the  Hudson  River? 

When  did  the  first  expedition  sent  by  the  London  Company  leave  Eng- 
land ?    Who  was  in  charge  of  it  ? 

Tell  about  the  adventures  of  John  Smith. 

What  was  the  House  of  Burgesses?     When  did  it  first  meet?     For 
what  purpose? 

What  made  the  Hudson  River  so  valuable  to  the  Dutch? 

What  did  they  call  their  first  trading  post?    Why? 

Why  did  the  Dutch  find  it  easy  to  trade  with  the  Indians? 

Why  was  the  patroon  system  a  failure? 

Who  explored  and  made  a  map  of  our  New  England  coast  six  years 
before  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims? 

Write  the  outline  or  dialog  for  an  original  drama  on  some  stirring 
event  connected  with  early  New  York  history. 

When  did  the  Pilgrims  first  land  on  our  shores? 

When,  and  by  whom,  and  how  were  Boston  and  Salem  settled? 

Who  started  the  first  English  settlement  in  Rhode  Island  ?    Why  ? 

What  was  the  cause  of  King  Philip's  War?    Give  an  account  of  it. 

Why  is  it  dangerous  to  misuse  a  fire  escape? 

Give  three  causes  that  led  to  the  colonization  of  America. 

When    and    where    was   the   first  lasting   English   settlement   made    in 
America  ? 

Give  an  account  of  the  Massachusetts  colonists. 

Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Richmond   telling   him   what  you   know 
about  the  Virginia  colonists. 

Describe  (a)   the  first  Dutch  governor  of  New  Amsterdam;   (b)   the 
last. 

Why  was  the  colony  of  Maryland  established? 

Who  explored  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley?       * 

Who  sailed  down  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth? 

When  did  the  French  make  their  settlements  and  build  their  forts? 

Why  did  France  claim  the  continent  of  North  America? 

Why  did  the  English  claim  it  ? 

What  happened  to  General   Braddock's  expedition  against  Fort  Du- 
quesne? 

What  English  success  ended  the  French  and  Indian  War? 

Who  was  the  French  general  in  this  battle  and  who  was  the  English 
general? 

What  were  the  effects  of  this  war  ? 

Name  an  event  connected  with  each  of  the  following  dates : 
1619,  1608,  1620,  1565. 
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Tell  what  you  can  of  the  treatment  of  the  Indians  by 

a.  The  Si)anish. 

b.  The  French. 

c.  The  EngHsh. 

Civics 

Write  a  paras^rapli  about  tlic  street  cleaning  department  of  our  city. 

What  do  you  think  is  meant  by  good  citizenship? 

Who  is  the  chief  executive  of  our  city,  our  State,  our  country? 

Name  three  departments  of  city  government.  Write  a  paragraph  on 
each. 

Write  a  paragraph  outbne  about  our  school  state. 

What  city  or  State  offices  have  you  held?  Plow  have  you  helped  to 
keep  our  school  yard  and  our  streets  clean? 

What  can  you  say  of  New  York  City's  system  public  education  ? 

Who  is  the  head  executive  of  a  State?  Name  some  of  his  subordinate 
officers. 

Name  three  departments  of  city  government.  Tell  what  you  know  of 
one  of  these  departments. 

Describe  the  two  great  families  of  Indians  found  in  the  Eastern  United 
States;  in  what  respects  were  they  alike;  in  what  respects  did  they  differ? 
What  colonists  did  each  help  or  injure? 

What  places  in  Brooklyn  would  you  advise  a  visiting  friend  to  go  to 
see  historical  monuments  or  memorial  bronze  tablets?     In  Manhattan? 

If  you  met  a  stranger  outside  the  school  building  what  cars  would  you 
direct  him  to^take  in  order  to  visit: 

Rowling  Green. 
St.  Paul's  Church. 
St.  Mark's  Church. 
Flatbush. 
The  Bowery. 
Wallabout  Bay. 
The  Battery. 
Gravesend  Bay. 
Gowanus  Bay. 
Wall  Street. 

Questions  in  Cn^lisH— OA 

What  is  a  declarative  sentence?    Example. 

Correct : 

"I  done  it." 

"He  is  real  good." 

"He  has  went." 

'T  brung  the  book." 
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"It  stood  in  the  papers." 
What  is  a  "prefix"?    A  "suffix"?    Astern? 
Define  "trans" ;  examples  of  its  use. 

Define  "bi";  example.  ,  ' 

Form  words  using  prefix  "able,"  "ible." 

Analyze  the  following  words :  Introduction,  contract,  impossible,  un- 
available, return. 

Analyze : 

The  boy  studies  his  lessons  diligently. 

"Disperse  !"  he  shouted,  "disperse  ye  rebels !"    Distate. 

Define  "conjunction,"  "interjection,"  "adverb." 

Write  positive,  comparative,  and  superlative  degree  of :  Tall,  good,  ill, 
interesting,  little,  beautiful,  perfect,  perpendicular. 
Write  eight  lines  of  poetry. 

Fill  in  blanks  with  proper  prepositions : 

We  went the  train Philadelphia,  and  arrived that 

city  two  hours time. 

"Ous."    Give  word  and  use  it  in  a  sentence. 

What  method  do  you  employ  in  studying  spelling.  Illustrate,  using 
word  "victuals." 

Write  a  note  asking  your  friend  to  come  to  see  you  about  historical  trip. 

Address  the  envelope  for  the  above  letter. 

Write  a  sentence  containing  a  direct  quotation. 

Prepare  topical  outline  for  a  composition,  "How  to  Make  a  Kite." 

What  is  a  regular  verb;  an  irregular  verb?    Give  examples. 

Boy  wanted.  Must  be  willing  and  not  afraid  of  work.  Apply  by  letter. 
H.  Batterman  Co.    Answer  this  "ad." 

Diagram : 

Who  goes  there? 
Give  derivative  of  following  words : 
angel 
feast 
jovial 
brief 
congress 

Difference  between : 

Teach  and  learn 
Bring  and  fetch 
Answer  and  reply. 

Mark  with  proper  "diacritical"  marks  following  words  : 

meridian 

answer 

forlorn 
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enemy 
typical 

What  is  description? 

What  is  a  social  note;  business  note? 

Give  example  of  each,  using  salutation  only. 

What  is  a  proper  noun?     Example. 

Relative  pronoun  ?    Example. 

Write  a  description  of  a  room  based  on  some  literary  model  studied 
tins  term;  of  a  picture;  of  an  automobile;  of  a  moving  picture;  historical 
event. 

Name  four  principles  of  construction  that  will  guide  you  in  arranging 
the  outlines  for  any  paragraph. 

Analyze  some  model  composition  selected  by  your  teacher. 

Construct  the  topical  outlines. 

Show  how  the  four  principles  above  mentioned  apply. 

Write  a  declarative  sentence. 

Write  an  interi^ogative  sentence. 

Write  an  imperative  sentence. 

Make  each  one  exclamatory,  and  so  indicate  by  punctuation. 

Copy  from  your  grammar  40  prepositions  and  arrange  them  alphabet- 
ically.    Use  as  many  as  possible  in  your  next  "invention"  composition. 

(Note  to  teacher :  Frequent  drill  should  be  given  on  diacritical  marks, 
accent  marks,  marks  of  separation  into  syllables  and  in  getting  meaning  of 
new  words  from  prefix,  suffix  and  stems.  Every  pupil  should  be  drilled  in 
the  use  of  the  dictionary.) 

In  the  following  sentences  underline  the  phrases : 

1.  All  day  long  through  Frederick  street 
Sounded  the  tread  of  marching  feet. 

2.  To  read  well  requires  much  practice. 

Tell  what  part  of  speech  each  word  is  (and  why  it  is  so)  in  any  one 
(or  all)  of  the  following  sentences: 

Diagram : 

Longfellow  was  a  famous  American  poet. 

Diagram : 

At  Bennington  the  British  were  badly  defeated  by  General  Stark. 

Diagram : 

To  read  well  requires  much  practice. 

Diagram : 

The  Revolutionary  War  began  at  Lexington  and  ended  at  York- 
town. 

Diagram : 

Fruits  from  the  orchards  of  California  may  be  bought  in  the  mar- 
kets of  London, 
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Dictate : 

"The  States,"  said  Jackson,  "are  in  the  Union,  and  have  no  right 

to  withdraw  from  it."    In  those  times  of  danger  Jackson  also  said,  "The 

Union,  it  must  and  it  shall  be  preserved !" 

Make  a  topical  outline  for  a  composition  of  three  paragraphs  on  "How 
to  Make  a  Working  Drawing." 

Develop  one  paragraph  which  you  have  outlined  in  answer  to  the  last 
question. 

Analyze  and  diagram : 

Michael  Angelo  was  the  greatest  painter,  sculptor  and  architect  of 
Aw  time. 
Analyze  and  diagram : 

He  walked  in  and  stood  for  a  moment,  silent  and  pale. 

Analyze  and  diagram : 

Love  rules  his  kingdom  without  a  sword. 
Parse  the  words  in  italics  in  three  previous  questions. 
What  is  a  transitive  verb?    An  adverb  of  degree?    A  personal  pronoun? 
Define:  (a)  preposition,  (b)  adverbial  phrase,  (c)  compound  predicate, 
and  give  example  of  each. 

Write  from  memory  one  stanza  of  a  poem  we  have  studied  this  term. 

Construct  one  sentence  out  of  the  following  group  and  analyze  it : 

Pure  water  is  destitute  of  color. 

Pure  water  is  destitute  of  taste. 

Pure  water  is  destitute  of  smell. 
Insert  the  missing  word  in  each  of  the  following  sentences : 

(a)  I  no  pen.     (Have.) 

(b)  The  weary  man  down  to  rest. 

(c)  How books  did  you  buy? 

In  the  following  sentences  cross  out  the  incorrect  form : 

(a)  I  done  it.  (c)     You  was. 

did     .  were. 

(b)  He  has  went.  (d)     Them  things. 

gone.  Those 

Write  a  letter  to  your  cousin,  asking  him  to  call  on  you  next  Wednesday 
evening.    Tell  him  why  you  wish  to  see  him. 

Spelling  words :     Twenty-five  words  from  spelling  list  of  grade. 

(Note  to  Teacher:  Use  of  Funk  &  Wagnall's  Standard  Dictionary  by 
pupils  for  diacritical  works,  phonetic  alphabet,  faulty  diction  corrected,  anto- 
nyms and  synonyms.  Use  of  Century  Dictionary  and  Atlas,  Supplement  of 
Names  and  Places.  Use  of  Century  Dictionary  by  pupils  for  illustrative 
sentences,  syllabilifications,  accent,  etymology.) 
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Typical  Examples— 7A 

0/-a/.— (1)  Interest  on  $50  at  >4%  for  2  years?  (2)  Interest  and 
amount  on  $8  at  6%  for  2  years  6  months?  (3)  What  number  increased 
by  16^%  of  itself  equals  65%?  (4)  COd.  is  what  part  of  a  £?  (5)  How 
many  pence  in  £3? 

Written. — (1)  Interest  and  amount  on  $296  at  6%  for  1  year  9 
months  11  days?  (2)  Interest  and  amount  on  $96  at  6%  for  3  years  10 
days?  (3)  What  number  diminshed  by  30%  of  itself  equals  777 "^  (4) 
What  number  diminished  by  15%  of  itself  equals  544?  (5)  If  ^  of  a 
year  equals  146  days,  what  does  ^  of  a  year  equal?  (6)  An  automobile 
cost  $2,072,  which  is  40%  more  than  a  barn  cost.  What  was  the  cost  of 
the  barn?     (7)  Area  of  a  triangle  whose  base  is  96  rods,  altitude  84  rods? 

Ora/.— (1)  Interest  on  $91  at  1%  for  1  year?  Amount?  (2)  Sold 
goods  at  20%  below  cost ;  received  $.80  per  yard.  Cost  per  yard?  (3)  Sold 
an  article  at  25%  below  cost  and  received  $.60.  Article  cost?  (4)  Sold  a 
book  16%%  below  cost  and  received  $.50.  Cost  of  book?  (5)  Sold  gallon 
of  wine  12i^%  below  cost,  and  received  $1.40.  Cost?  (6)  Sold  an  article 
at  20%  above  cost  and  received  $.90.  Cost?  (7)  Sold  an  article  at  25% 
above  cost  and  received  $5.    Cost  of  article? 

Written. —  (1)  Interest  and  amount  on  $874  at  6%  for  3  years  7  months 
1  day?  (2)  Interest  and  amount  on  $888  at  6%  for  8  months  11  days? 
(3)  A  man  sold  a  dress  for  $31.20,  which  was  20%  less  than  the  price  he 
asked  for  it.  What  was  his  asking  price?  (4)  A  man  spent  $33.33  and 
then  had  40%  of  his  money  left.  How  much  had  he  at  first?  (5)  65%  of 
the  pupils  of  a  school  equals  637.  How  many  pupils  in  the  school?  (6) 
Cost  of  15  bushels  3  pecks  7  quarts  of  cranberries  at  ^s.  per  quart?  (7) 
Grocer  bought  480^  bushels  of  potatoes  at  $.87i/^  per  bushel.  He  sold 
y^  of  them  at  $1.12^  per  bushel,  and  the  remainder  at  $.75.  What  was 
his  gain? 

Oral.—  {\)  Interest  on  $80  at  6%  for  8  months?  (2)  Interest  and 
amount  on  $25  at  5%  for  2  years?  (3)  .33>^  is  what  part  of  .66^^?  (4) 
>^%  of  $16  is  what?  (5)  $16  is  what  per  cent,  of  $96?  (6)  Sold  an  article 
at  a  loss  of  Ys.  For  what  part  of  cost  sold?  (7)  Sold  an  article  at  a  gain 
of  162^%  and  received  $7.    Cost? 

Written. —  (1)  Interest  and  amount  on  $900  at  6%  for  2  years  6  months 
8  days?  (2)  Change  1,565  pints  to  pecks,  quarts,  pints.  (3)  What  is  the 
difference  between  50%  of  $896  and  3^%  of  $896?  (4)  What  is  1^%  of 
$252?  (5)  584  gals,  are  what  per  cent,  of  876  gals.?  (6)  A  farmer  sold 
315  bushels  of  wheat,  which  was  30%  of  his  crop.  What  w^s  his  entire 
crop?     (7)  What  number  increased  by  62%  of  itself  equals  648? 
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Interest  and  amount  for  time  between  given  dates.  French  money. 
Problems  as  above. 

Teach  table  of  French  money:  1  franc  equals  $.193  ($.20  for  mental). 
Interest  for  time  between  given  dates.  Practice  finding  time  between  given 
dates. 

Oral. —  (1)  How  many  centimes  in  6  decimes?  (2)  How  many  centimes 
in  6  francs?  (3)  How  many  francs  in  one  dollar?  (4)  One  franc  is  what 
part  of  a  dollar?  (5)  One  shilling  is  what  part  of  a  dollar?  (6)  Interest  on 
$84  at  5%  for  >^  year?  (7)  Interest  and  amount  on  $100  at  3^%  for 
4  years  ? 

Written. —  (1)  Difference  in  time  between  July  3,  1906,  and  Aug.  4, 
1909?  (2)  Difference  in  time  between  June  7,  1900,  and  Jan.  5,  1901  ?  (3) 
Interest  on  ^67  at  6%  from  Jan.  6,  1901,  to  July  5,  1903?  (4)  Interest  on 
$862  at  6%  from  Feb.  4,  1907,  to  March  9,  1908?  (5)  At  2  fr.  5  dc.  a  yard, 
cost  of  12  yds.  cloth?  (6)  Change  19  fr.  to  United  States  money.  (7)  Find 
93^%  of  $4.96. 

Oral. —  (1)  9  decimes  is  what  part  of  a  franc?  What  decimal  part? 
What  per  cent.?  (2)  Change  10  fr.  to  United  States  money  (exact  answer): 
(3)  Change  16  fr.  to  United  States  money  (approximate  answer).  (4) 
Amount  on  $92  at  5%  for  2  years?  (5)  How  far  does  a  boat  traveling  312 
miles  a  day  go  in  11  days?  (6)  Cost  of  5>^  lbs.  rice  at  $.08  per  lb.?  (7) 
Gave  the  grocer  a  five-dollar  bill,  from  which  he  deducted  $.16.    Change? 

Written.— (1)   Interest  on  $970  at  6%  fronn  June  16,  1905,  to  date? 

(2)  Interest  and  amount  on  $960  at  6%  from  July  4,  1881,  to  Jan.  5,  1884? 

(3)  Change  12  fr.  to  United  States  money.  (4)  Change  $193  to  francs. 
(5)  Change  $19.30  to  francs.  (6)  At  3  fr.  6  dc.  a  pound,  cost  of  12  lbs.  of 
tea?  (7)  A  man  buys  a  horse  for  $275  and  sells  it  at  a  profit  of  30%.  How 
much  does  he  gain  ? 

Oral. —  (1)  Which  would  you  rather  have,  a  franc  or  a  shilling?  A 
franc  or  a  i?  (2)  How  many  francs  equal  il  ?  (3)  Interest  on  $750  for 
2y2'  years  at  6%  ?  (4)  Think  of  a  number,  multiply  it  by  2,  add  3,  take 
away  5,  add  4,  and  state  the  result,  (5)  When  a  sack  of  flour  costs  }i  of 
a  dollar,  how  much  will  2  sacks  cost?  (6)  When  a  man  earns  ly^  dollars 
m  \y2  days,  how  many  dollars  does  he  earn  in  a  day? 

Written.— {\)  Interest  on  $630  from  April  1,  1890,  to  Jan.  16,  1892, 
at  6%  ?  (2)  Interest  on  $394.50,  2  years  1  month  7  days,  at  6%  ?  (3)  Cost, 
$8^;  loss,  $^.  Loss  per  cent.?  (4)  What  will  be  an  agent's  commission 
for  selling  $696  worth  of  goods  at  2^%?  (5)  If  the  rate  of  taxation  is 
7^2  mills  on  a  dollar,  and  the  assessed  value  $600,  what  is  the  tax?  (6)  If 
the  rate  of  taxation  is  6  mills  on  the  dollar  and  the  assessed  value  $800,  what 
is  the  tax?  '(7)  How  much  is  the  annual  premium  on  a  policy  of  insurance 
on  a  factory  for  $8,000,  if  the  rate  is  2^%  ? 
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Oral. —  (1)  A  pigeon  can  fly  20  miles  farther  in  an  hour  than  in  Ys  of 
an  hour.  How  far  can  it  fly  in  one  hour?  (2)  If  ^/^  of  a  barrel  of  flour 
costs  $3-)/5,  what  was  the  cost  of  a  barrel?  (3)  Find  the  cost  of  3^  lbs.  of 
caramels,  if  2  lbs.  cost  $.40.  (4)  What  part  of  a  gallon  in  ^  of  a  quart? 
In  yi  a  pint?  (5)  How  many  cubic  feet  in  1%  cu.  yds.?  (6)  A  man  earned 
$75  a  month,  and  his  expenses  amounted  to  80%  of  his  earnings.  What  were 
his  expenses?  (7)  In  a  school  numbering  160  pupils,  62y2%  of  them  study 
geography.     How  many  study  geography? 

lVr{tten.—(l)  Interest  and  amount  on  $298  at  6%  from  Feb.  13,  1905, 
to  June  13,  1908?  (2)  Interest  on  $862  at  6%  for  11  days?  (3)  $965  is 
62^%  of  the  value  of  my  goods.  What  is  the  value  of  my  goods?  (4)  A 
farmer  raised  537  bushels  of  grain  and  28%  of  it  was  wheat.  How  many 
bushels  of  wheat  did  he  raise?  (5)  What  per  cent,  of  a  voyage  of  592  miles 
is  148  miles?  (6)  A  man  whose  annual  salary  is  $875  saves  $490.  What 
per  cent,  of  his  salary  does  he  save?  (7)  What  is  the  difference  between 
25  %  and  ^4%  of  $1,200? 

Oral. —  (1)  Change  6  fr.  to  cents.  (2)  Change  £S  to  United  States 
money.  (3)  At  6d.  per  lb.,  cost  of  7  lbs.  of  apples?  (4)  Interest  on  $20  at 
6%  for  2y2  years?  (5)  Amount  on  $150  at  6%  for  2  years?  (6)  Boy  had 
12  marbles ;  lost  3.  What  per  cent,  did  he  lose,  and  what  per  cent,  had  he 
remaining?    (7)  34  is  what  per  cent,  of  J/^  ? 

Written.— (!)  What  is  the  interest  on  $98.39  at  6%  for  2  years  3 
months  9  days?  (2)  Interest  on  $873  at  6%  from  June  3,  1901,  to  July  4, 
1905?  (3)  A.  sold  Ys  of  his  land  and  then  had  115  acres.  How  much  land 
did  he  have  before  the  sale?  (4)  A  farmer  sold  at  market  24  sheep  at  ^2}i 
each,  and  bought  8  yds.  of  cloth  at  $13/^  per  yard.  How  much  money  had 
he  left?  (5)  At  6s.  6d.  per  thousand,  cost  of  64,000  articles?  (6)  W'hat 
will  be  the  cost  of  465  lbs.  of  sugar  at  250  francs  per  hundred?  (7)  There 
is  a  farm  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle  containing  132  acres.  The  width  of  it 
is  132  rods.    What  is  its  length? 

Interest :   Finding  interest  by  the  6%  method,  any  rate.    Review  tables. 

Oral.—  {l)  Interest  on  $80  at  1>4%  for  Z/z  years?  (2)  Interest  on 
$85  at  >^%  for  5  years?  (3)  How  many  ounces  in  10  lbs.?  (4)  Reduce 
5  bushels  3  pecks  to  quarts.  (5)  Cost  of  7  gallons  2  quarts  1  pint  of  milk 
at  $.05  a  pint?  (6)  Cost,  at  $.10  a  yard,  to  inclose  a  square  field  10  rods  on 
a  side  wath  a  stone  fence  ?    (7)  Cost  of  640  pints  of  chestnuts  at  $4  a  bushel  ? 

Written. —  (1)  Interest  on  $981  at  5%  for  3  years  6  months  7  days? 
(2)  Interest  on  $720  at*5%  for  2  years  3  months  9  days?  (3)  Interest  on 
$615  at  4%  for  2  years  2  months  11  days?  (4)  Reduce  95  tons  83  lbs. 
10  ozs.  to  ounces.  (5)  Change  75  miles  17  rods  4  yds.  to  yards.  (6)  A 
butcher  bought  9  tons  17  cwt.  93  lbs.  of  beef  at  $.08^  a  pound,  and  sold 
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it  at  $.14  a  pound.    What  did  he  gain?     (7)  Cost  of  grading  31  miles,  175 
rods  4  yds.  2  ft.  of  road  at  $.56  a  foot? 

Interest  continued.  Tables  as  above.  Advance,  German  money :  1  mark 
equals  $.238  ($.25  for  mental). 

Oral. —  (1)  How  many  marks  in  a  dollar?  (2)  A  franc  is  what  part  of 
a  mark?  (3)  How  many  marks  equal  il?  (4)  At  a  mark  a  yard,  cost  in 
United  States  money  of  17  yds.  of  muslin?  (5)  How  many  marks  in  $6? 
(6)  Cost  of  144  ins.  of  ribbon  at  $.30  a  yard.  (7)  Cost  of  96  pints  of  cider 
at  $.40  a  gallon? 

Written.— (I)  Interest  on  $296  at  4j/^%  for  1  year  6  months  8  days? 
(2)  Interest  on  $900  at  7%  for  2  years  3  months  10  days?  (3)  If  ^  of  a 
pound  of  butter  costs  ^  of  a  dollar,  what  will  5^  lbs.  cost?  (4)  If  1,998, 
or  27%  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  are  voters,  how  many  inhabitants  has 
the  town?  (5)  I  sold  a  carriage  for  $300,  which  was  six-fifths  of  the  cost. 
What  per  cent,  did  I  make?  (6)  A  contractor  was  paid  $9,180  for  making 
a  road.  If  he  received  $50  a  yard,  how  many  miles  were  there?  (7)  How 
many  bushels  in  83,760  pints  ? 

Inventional  Exercise — VI.    Interest  as  above.    All  tables,  as  above. 

Oral. —  (1)  Interest  on  $1  at  1%  for  6  months?  (2)  At  5  marks  apiece, 
how  many  articles  can  be  bought  for  $10?  (3)  At  3  fr.  apiece,  how  many 
books  can  be  bought  for  $12?  (4)  If  ^  of  a  barrel  of  flour  costs  $33/^,  what 
was  the  cost  per  barrel  ?    (5)  Divide  9  by  %. 

Written.— (1)  Interest  on  $264.37  at  4^4%  for  3  years  6  months  8 
days?  (2)  Reduce  4,000d.  to  £,  s.,  d.  (3)  What  will  be  the  cost  of  150  yds. 
silk  at  3s.  6d.  per  yard?  (4)  Cost  in  United  States  money  of  75  books  at 
18d.  each?  (5)  43  gallons  3  quarts  1  pint  alcohol  are  sold  for  $70.20.  What 
is  the  price  per  gallon?  (6)  To  make  15%  profit,  what  must  goods  be 
marked  that  cost  $1.10  per  yard?     (7)  Divide  8/9  by  4^. 

Oral.— (I)  Interest  on  $12  at  2i^%  for  3  years?  (2)  Interest  on  $19 
at  2%  for  2^  years?  (3)  Reduce  40d.  to  s.  and  d.  (4)  Cost  of  5  yds.  of 
silk  at  3s.  6d.  per  yard?  (5)  At  $3^  per  day,  how  much  can  a  man  earn 
in  2}i  days?  (6)  Selling  apples  at  5  for  $.03,  how  much  do  I  receive  for 
10  apples?     (7)  In  1.5  cwt.  what  part  of  a  ton? 

Written. —  (1)  Interest  on  $965.33  at  4%  for  2  years  3  months  22  days? 
(2)  Reduce  1  acre  .to  square  feet.  (3)  A  man  bought  a  rectangular  piece  of 
land  32.5  rods  long  and  20.8  rods  wide.  What  did  it  cost  him  at  $90  per 
acre  ?  (4)  The  size  of  a  city  lot  is  25  ft.  by  100  ft.  How  many  such  lots  in 
1  acre?  (5)  If  9^  tons  of  hay  cost  $121^,  how  many  tons  can  be  bought 
for  $175?  (6)  Cost,  $19.50;  loss,  6%.  Selling  price?  (7)  Cost,  $84;  sell- 
ing price,  $184.    Gain  per  cent.  ? 
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Oral.— (I)  Interest  on  $16  at  2%  for  3  years?  (2)  Amount  on  $25  at 
5%  for  2>^  years?  (?)  Find  33/3%  of  £660.  (4)  What  per  cent,  of  £2 
are  10s.?  (5)  What  per  cent,  of  a  £  are  4  marks?  (6)  In  45  sq,  ft.,  how 
many  square  yards?  (7)  How  much  will  11/16  of  a  gallon  of  machine  oil 
cost  at  $.05  a  gill  ? 

Written. —  (1)  Interest  on  $922.22  at  A%  for  3  years  6  months  24  days? 
(2)  Reduce  4/15  mile  to  rods.  (3)  A  quantity  of  coal  was  bought  for  $900. 
For  what  must  it  be  sold  to  gain  25%  ?  (4)  A  coal  dealer  buys  150  tons 
of  coal,  2,240  lbs.  each,  at  $4.50  per  ton.  He  sells  it  at  $4.75  per  ton,  giving 
2,000  lbs.  to  the  ton.  What  is  his  profit?  (5)  If  44  2/9  yds.  of  calico  cost 
$1.99,  how  much  must  be  paid  for  80  yds.?  (6)  4  quarts,  dry  measure,  is 
what  per  cent,  of  a  bushel?  (7)  What  will  it  cost  to  insure  a  factory  valued 
at  $21,000  at  ^%? 

Review  metric  table  of  linear  measure ;  English  money. 

Oral. —  (1)  How  many  mm.  in  9  cm.?  in  2  dm.?  in  2  m.?  (2)  How 
many  inches  in  100  m.?  (3)  At  6s.  a  meter,  cost  of  42  m.  of  cloth?  (4)  £3 
in  English  money  is  equivalent  to  how  much  in  United  States  money? 
(5)  7^  of  a  number  is  20.    Number? 

Written. —  (1)  Find  the  sum  of  9  km.  6  hm.  7  dm. ;  4  hm.  3  km.  2  dm. ; 
7  km.  2  dm.  3  hm.  (2)  From  236.8  m.  take  212.7  m. ;  from  169.3  m.  take 
112  m.  (3)  Multiply  4  m.  6  dm.  7  cm.  by  9.  (4)  Multiply  3  m.  2  dm.  3  cm. 
by  6.    (5)  Multiply  4  dm.  3  m.  2  dm.  by  9.     (6)  Divide  6  m.  6  dm.  6  cm.  by  3. 

(7)  Divide  8  m.  7  dm.  3  cm.  by  5.  (8)  Change  896  m.  to  inches.  (9) 
Change  43  m.  to  feet.     ( 10)  Change  38  m.  to  yards. 

Review  metric  table  of  cubic  measure ;  French  money. 

Oral. — At  16  francs,  cost  of  33  m.  muslin?  (2)  Change  30  francs  to 
United  States  money.  (3)  How  many  liters  in  45  gals.  ?  (4)  At  $.04  a  liter, 
cost  of  8  gals,  of  milk  ?     (5)  At  $.03  a  liter,  cost  of  7  gals,  of  oil  ? 

Written. — How  many  cubic  meters  in  a  cellar  9  m.  long,  7  m.  wide, 
6  m.  deep?  (2)  How  many  cubic  decimeters  in  a  cellar  8  m.  long,  6  m.  wide, 
5  m.  deep?  (3)  How  many  cubic  meters  of  earth  were  excavated  in  digging 
a  tunnel  1,463  m.  long,  12  m.  deep  and  9m.  wide?  (4)  How  many  liters 
of  water  in  a  tank  10  m.  long,  8  m.  wide,  7  m.  deep?  (5)  Liters  of  water  in 
a  tank  6  m.  long,  10  m.  wide,  9  m.  deep?  (6)  Liters  of  water  in  a  tank  16  m. 
long,  17  m.  wide,  6  m.  deep?     (7)   Change  6  gals.  3  qts.  1  pt.  to  liters. 

(8)  Change  26  gals.  3  qts.  1  pt,  2  gl.  to  liters.  (9)  Change  765  centimes 
to  higher  denominations.  (10)  Interest  on  $62.25  for  3  years  1  month  1  day 
at  3  per  cent. 

Review  German  money.    Exercise  12  of  Inventional  Exercises. 
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Written. —  (1)  A  man  walks  105  miles  a  day.  How  many  kilometers 
does  he  cover?  (2)  Two  towns  are  100  miles  apart.  How  many  meters 
apart  are  they?  (3)  It  takes  a  man  30  minutes  to  walk  a  kilometer.  At 
this  rate  how  long  will  it  take  him  to  walk  40  km.?  (4)  A  meter  of  lace 
costs  6s.  9d.  What  will  15  m.  cost?  (5)  A  cistern  contains  231  gals.  How 
many  liters  does  it  hold?  (6)  Reduce  3,645  cu.  m.  to  lower  denominations. 
(7)  Interest  and  amount  on  $260,  38  days,  at  5  per  cent.?  (8)  Add  ^,  ^, 
7/12  and  3/16. 

Oral. —  (1)  A  field  is  167  m.  square.  What  is  its  perimeter?  (2)  A  man 
has  a  field  20O  m.  long  and  60  m.  wide.  W^hat  is  the  length  of  the  fence  to 
enclose  the  field?  (3)  How  many  shillings  in  £69?  (4)  Which  is  more, 
a  £  or  30  francs?     (5)  At  $.69  a  liter,  cost  of  40  gals,  of  wine? 

Written. —  (1)  A  man  walks  six  times  around  a  square  field,  each  side 
of  which  is  790  m.  long.  How  many  meters  does  he  cover?  (2)  Change 
675  meters  to  lower  denominations.  (3  Cubical  contents  of  a  bin  16.3  m. 
long,  8  m.  wide,  4.5  m.  deep?  (4)  How  many  liters'  capacity  has  a  tank 
10.5  m.  long,  5  m.  wide,  6.5  m.  high?  (5)  Reduce  1513/2759  to  its  lowest 
terms.  (6)  Interest  and  amount  on  $460  for  3  years  1  month  2  days  at 
4  per  cent.  ? 

Written  Test. —  (1)  Write  the  table  of  English  money.  (2)  How 
many  pence  in  £75  18s.  9d.?  (3)  Change  to  miles,  25  km.;  60  km.  (4) 
Change  to  km.,  20  miles;  120  miles.  (5)  Change  100  meters  to  yards,  feet 
and  inches.  (6)  Reduce  96  km.  to  meters.  (7)  How  many  liters  in  a  tank 
6.4  m.  long,  7.3  m.  wide  and  4  m.  deep?  (8)  Interest  on  $63  at  3  per  cent., 
from  Feb.  8,  1908,  to  July  5,  1908?  (9)  What  is  the  .volume  of  a  beam 
.5  m.  wide,  1  m.  thick,  11  ni.  long?  (10)  What  should  a  farmer  get  for  a 
crop  of  900  bushels  of  potatoes,  sold  at  the  rate  of  $7^)4  for  9  bushels? 

Teach  measure  of  weight ;  metric  system ;  metric  table. 

The  unit  of  weight  is  the  gram,  and  its  weight  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
centimeter  of  distilled  water  at  its  greatest  density.  Show  similarity  of 
prefixes  of  gram  to  prefixes  of  meter. 

One  liter  of  water  at  its  greatest  density  weighs  1  keg.     1  kg.  =  23/5  lbs. 

Teach  meaning  of  gram.  Have  a  gram  weight  to  show  class.  By 
means  of  the  prefixes  learned  in  linear  measure,  develop  first  three  denomi- 
nations:  10  milligrams  =  1  centigram;  10  centigrams  =  1  decigram; 
10  decigrams  =  1  gram. 

Written. —  (1)  Change  36  gs.  to  milligrams.  (2)  How  many  grams  in 
10,000  mg.?  (3)  Which  is  cheaper  and  how  much,  to  buy  cloth  at  $3  per 
meter  or  at  $2.90  per  yard?  (4)  How  many  liters  of  water  are  there  in  a 
tank  2.6  m.  long,  2  m.  wide  and  6  m.  deep?  (5)  Interest  on  $490  for  2  years 
3  months  9  days  at  6  per  cent.  ? 
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Review  part  of  table  learned  and  complete  table.     1  liter  of  water  =  1  kg. 

Oral. — What  is  the  weight  of  36  cu.  cm.  of  water?  69  cu.  cm.  of  water? 

(2)  Weight  of  16  liters  of  water?  75  liters  of  water?  (3)  Weight  in 
kilograms  of  65  qts.  of  water?  89  qts. ?   50  qts. ? 

Written. —  (1)  How  many  grams  will  a  box  of  water  that  measures 
60  cm.  by  30  cm.  by  90  cm.  weigh?  (2)  How  many  grams  will  a  box  of 
water  that  measures  3  m.  by  6  m.  by  7  m.  weigh?  (3)  What  is  the  weight 
in  grams  of  230.5  cu.  cm.  of  water?  (4)  What  is  the  weight  in  dekograms 
of  960  cu.  cm.  of  water?  (5)  What  is  the  weight  in  dekograms  of  590 
cu.  cm.  of  water?  (6)  What  is  the  weight  in  dekograms  of  6,372  cu.  cm. 
of  water?  (7)  A  tank  is  4  m.  long,  36  dm.  wide,  76  cm.  deep.  How  many 
liters  of  water  will  it  hold  ? 

Review  metric  table  of  weight.     Teach  1  kg.  =  Zyi  lbs. 

Written. — (1)  A  tank  contains  675  kg.  of  water.  Weight  of  water 
in  pounds?  (2)  How  much  will  a  cubic  meter  of  water  weigh  in  kilograms? 
Express  the  same  quantity  of  water  in  liters.  (3)  What  is  the  weight  in 
kilograms  of  65,750.75  liters  of  water?  (4)  A  barrel  of  flour  contains 
196  lbs.  How  many  kilograms  does  it  contain?  (5)  What  is  the  weight 
in  kilograms  of  2,583  cu.  cm.  of  water?  Inventional  exercise,  13,  of 
syllabus. 

Review  table  of  weight.     Problems  as  above. 

Oral. —  (1)  A  bundle  weighs  6  kg.  Pounds?  (2)  A  package  weighs 
9  kg.  Pounds?  (3)  Change  45  kg.  to  pounds.  (4)  Kilograms  in  11  lbs.? 
(5)  Kilograms  in  33  lbs.?    Etc. 

Written. —  (1)  A  bushel  of  barley  weighs  48  lbs.  What  is  its  weight 
in  kilograms?     (2)  Bushel  of  beans  weighs  60  lbs.     Weight  in  kilograms? 

(3)  Bushel  of  rye  weighs  56  lbs.  Kilograms?  Etc.  (4)  900  kg.  equal  how 
many  pounds?  Etc.  (5)  A  man  paid  800  francs  for  100  liters  of  wine. 
What  price  did  he  pay  for  it  per  gallon?  (6)  How  many  gallons  will  a 
cistern  hold  which  is  3m.  square  and  2m.  deep  ? 

Written  Test. —  (1)  With  ruler  and  protractor  construct  any  two  angles 
of  equal  size.  (2)  Write  the  metric  table  of  weight.  (3)  What  is  the 
weight  of  1  liter  of  water?     How  many  pounds  does  a  kilogram  weigh? 

(4)  Change  19  kg.  to  grams.     What  is  the  weight  of  a  gram  equal  to? 

(5)  What  is  the  weight  in  grams  of  450  cu.  cm.  of  water?  (6)  What  is 
the  weight  in  kilograms  of  50,000  liters  of  water?  (7)  Change  999  kg.  to 
pounds.     (8)  Interest  and  amount  on  $33.33  for  4  years  2  months  6  days 

75  X  125  X  33  X  28 

at  6  per  cent.?     (9)   Cancel .     (10)  At  $6^4  per 

14  X  16  X   150 
barrel,  how  many  barrels  of  flour  can  be  bought  for  $74^4  ? 
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Review  tables  of  mfetric  system.    Teach  a  five-cent  piece  is  2  mm.  in  thick- 
ness, 2  cm.  in  diameter,  and  5  gr.  in  weight.    Review  other  equivalents. 

Review  interest. 
Review  metric  table  of  linear  measure.    Interest  for  time  between  given  dates. 

Oral. —  (1)  How  many  decimenters  in  16  cm.?  in  30  m.?  in  50  m. ?  (2) 
How  many  meters  in  90  dm.?  in  600  cm.?  in  9,000  mm.?  (3)  Which  would 
you  rather  have,  6  m.  of  rope  or  10  yds.  of  rope?  (4)  Which  would  you 
rather  drink,  a  liter  of  milk  or  a  quart  of  milk?  (5)  A  five-cent  piece  is 
2  mm.  in  thickness.  How  many  five-cent  pieces  in  a  pile  1  cm.  high? 
1  dm.  high?    1  m.  high? 

Written. —  (1)  A  five-cent  piece  is  2  cm.  in  diameter.  How  many  five- 
cent,  pieces,  placed  side  by  side,  will  cover  a  space  26  m.  long?  (2)  How 
many  meters  are  there  in  2  miles  40  rds.  12  ft.?  (3)  How  many  square 
meters  in  a  rectangular  field  97  m.  long  and  65  m.  wide?  (4)  How  many 
miles  in  888  km.?  960  km.?  (5)  Re-write  4,976  mm.  as  centimeters,  deci- 
meters and  meters.  (6)  A  certain  mountain  is  14,000  ft.  high.  What  is  its 
height  in  meters?  (7)  What  is  the  interest  on  $65.78  from  July  9,  1909,  to 
Oct.  26,  1909,  at  6  per  cent.?  (8)  Find  the  amount  on  $69  from  July  13, 
1909,  to  Sept.  15,  1909,  at  6  per  cent,  interest. 

Review  table  of  linear  measure.     Interest  as  above. 

Oral. —  (1)  Interest  on  $28  for  2  years  at  8  per  cent.?  (2)  Interest 
on  $80  for  3  years  at  5  per  cent.?  (3)  How  many  inches  in  5  m.  ?  In  2  m.? 
(4)  A  five-cent  piece  is  2  mm.  high.  How  many  will  make  a  pile  16  cm. 
high?    8  cm.  high?     (5)  How  many  meters  in  10  km.?    In  8  km.? 

Written. —  (1)    Find  the  interest  and  amount  on  $3,650  for  4  years 

9  days  at  6  per  cent.  (2)  Find  the  interest  and  amount  on  $2,900  at  6  per 
cent.,  from  Jan.  5,  1908  to  July  3,  1908.  (3)  At  6s  3d.  a  coat,  what  did  a 
man  pay  for  16  coats?  (4)  Divide  48.66  yds.  of  cloth  equally  among  12 
tailors.  What  does  each  tailor  get?  (5)  Find  the  sum  of  9  km.,  7  hm., 
6  dm.,  3  m.,  4  hm.,  6  dm.,  7  km.,  8  m.,  6  dm.,  2  m.,  1  km.  (6)  Three  men 
travel  35  miles  each.  How  many  kilometers  do  they  cover?  (7)  What  is 
the  area  of  a  triangular  field  whose  base  measures  24  m.  and  whose  altitude 
is  18  m.? 

Review  measure  of  volume. 

Written  Exercises. —  (1)  Cost  to  excavate  a  cellar  20  ft.  long,  9  ft.  wide, 

10  ft.  deep,  at  $.75  a  cubic  foot?  (2)  At  $1.90  a  cubic  meter,  what  will  it 
cost  to  remove  3,970  cu.  m.  of  dirt?  (3)  A  block  of  wood  is  3  m.  long, 
4  m.  wide  and  6  m.  thick.  How  many  cubic  centimeters  does  it  contain? 
(4)  A  barrel  contains  3,670  liters  of  wine.    What  are  its  contents  in  cubic 
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decimeters?  In  cubic  meters?  (5)  A  vessel  contains  1,200  liters.  How 
many  cubic  meters  docs  it  measure?  (6)  Find  the  interest  on  $9,600  from 
Jan.  18,  1906,  to  June  13,  1906,  at  6  per  cent.  (7)  Find  the  amount  on 
$1,250  for  7  years  3  months  at  8  per  cent. 

Review  measure  of  volume.     Fnglish  money.     Interest  and  amount,  any 

per  cent. 

Oral. —  (1)  Interest  on  $30  for  6  years  6  months  at  6  per  cent.?  (2) 
Amount  on  $10  for  2  years  6  months  at  6  per  cent.?  (3)  How  many  gallons 
in  96  liters?  (4)  How  many  liters  in  96  gals.?  (5)  How  many  cubic  centi- 
meters in  1  cu,  m.  ? 

Written. —  (1)  How  many  cubic  feet  in  a  block  of  stone  16  ins.  long, 
14  ins.  wide  and  24  ins,  thick?  (2)  Hiow  many  gallons  in  a  barrel  that 
measures  2,000  cu.  m:?  (3)  What  is  the  cubical  contents  of  a  coal  mine 
469  m.  long,  355  m.  wide  and  600  m.  deep?  (4)  The  distance  between 
New  York  and  Albany  is  150  miles.  What  is  the  distance  in  kilometers? 
(5)  How  many  liters  of  water  will  it  take  to  fill  a  tank  that  is  9  m.  long, 
8  m.  wide  and  16  m.  deep?  (6)  An  Englishman  brought  with  him  to  the 
United  States  £150  12s.  6d.  What  is  that  amount, equal  to  in  United  States 
money?    (7)  What  is  the  interest  and  amount  on  $2,320  for  1  year  1  month 

1  day  at  6  per  cent.?     (8)  What  is  the  interest  and  amount  for  2  years 

2  monthts  2  days  at  8  per  cent,  on  $1,000?  (9)  Multiply  9635  by  .823/^. 
( 10)  From  8,967,000  take  .3. 

Written  Test. —  (1)  What  is  the  area  of  a  floor  that  is  7  m.  long  and 
6  m.  wade?  (2)  Change  192  km.  to  miles.  (3)  Change  450  miles  to  kilo- 
meters. (4)  A  man  ran  seven  times  around  a  rectangular  field  50  m.  long 
and  60  m.  wide.  How  many  feet  did  he  run?  (5)  How  many  liters  of  water 
in  a  tank  30  dm.  long,  60  dm.  wide,  80  dm.  deep?  (6)  Change  9  gals.  3  qts. 
1  pt.  to  liters.  (7)  Change  690  centimes  to  higher  denominations.  (8)  What 
is  the  amount  on  $2,320  for  3  years  3  months  3  days  at  6  per  cent,  interest? 

(9)  What  is  the  interest  on  $1,500  for  6  years  6  months  6  days  at  8  per  cent.  ? 

(10)  Which  would  you  rather  have,  £16  9s.  or  260  francs?    Why? 
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Test  Questions- 7  B 

GRAMMAR. 

I, 

1.  Tlie  Americans  obey  the  Constitution. 

a.  What  kind  of  sentence  is  the  above  as  to  form? 

b.  As  to  function?  or  use? 

2.  Rewrite  the  above  sentence  so  that  the  verb  will  be  in  the  passive 
voice. 

3.  Give  the  subject  word  and  the  predicate  word  of  the  sentence. 

4.  Give  the  case  of  "Constitution." 

5.  Combine  the  following  into  a  simple  sentence. 
John  goes  to  school. 

John  studies  his  lessons. 

6.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  verb  "see"  through  the  third  person  singu- 
lar, active  voice. 

7.  Write  sentence  using  "that"  as  an  adjective. 

8.  Write  sentences  using  "that"  as  a  relative  pronoun ;  as  a  noun. 

9.  Give  rule  for  the  use  of  "either — nor." 

II. 

1.  The  boy  that  studies  his  lesson  is  promoted  by  the  principal. 

a.  What  kind  is  the  above  sentence  as  to  form? 

b.  As  to  use? 

2.  Name  the  subordinate  clause,  and  tell  how  it  is  used. 

3.  Give  the  syntax  of  "boy,"  "that." 

4.  What  is  the  voice  of  the  verb  in  the  principal  clause? 

5.  Change  to  the  other  voice. 

6.  Tell  the  case  of  "principal." 

7.  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  verb  "love"  in  the  third  person,  singular, 
active  voice. 

8.  Write  the  plural  of  the  following  nouns :  boy,  bird,  child,  man, 
woman. 

9.  Give  two  rules  for  the  use  of  the  capital. 

10.  Give  one  rule  for  the  use  of  the  comma. 

11.  Illustrate  each  of  the  above  rules. 

12.  By  whom  was  "Evangeline"  written? 

13.  Where  is  the  first  scene  laid? 

14.  Write  a  paragraph  on  the  meeting  of  Evangeline  and  Gabriel. 
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III. 

1.  The  soldier  died  where  he  fell. 

What  kind  of  sentence  is  the  above  (a)  as  to  form;  (b)  to  use? 

2.  Write  sentences  containing  clauses  used  in  the  following  functions : 

a.  Adjective, 

b.  Adverbial. 

c.  Noun  subject. 

d.  Noun  object. 

e.  Predicate  complement. 

3.  Write  sentences  containing  phrases  used  in  the  following  functions : 

a.  Adjective. 

b.  Adverbial. 

c.  Noun  subject. 

d.  Noun  object. 

e.  Noun  predicate  complement. 

4.  Give  five  illustrations  of  the  nominative  case : 

a.  Subject  of  a  sentence. 

b.  In  apposition. 

c.  Predicate  complement. 

d.  By  address. 

e.  Independent. 

5.  Spring  having  come,  the  birds  began  to  sing. 

a.  Give  the  case  of  "Spring." 

b.  Give  the  syntax  of  "having  come." 

6.  Write  sentences  to  illustrate  the  following  uses  of  the  infinitives : 

a.  Subject. 

b.  Predicate  complement. 

c.  Object. 

7.  Conjugate  the  verb  go  in  the  third  person,  singular,  all   tenses, 
indicative  mode. 

8.  I  took  the  man  to  be  the  principal. 

a.  In  the  above  sentence  tell  case  of  principal. 

b.  Parse  "to  be." 

9.  Give  the  rule  for  concord  of  subject  and  predicate. 

10.  Give  one  rule  for  the  use  of  the  semicolon. 

11.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs:  lie,  sit,  lay,  set, 
bring. 

12.  Write  sentences  to  illustrate  the  following  uses  of  the  participle. 

a.  As  an  adjective. 

b.  As  an  noun. 

13.  Give  definitions  of  the  following  parts  of  speech: 

a.  Noun. 

b.  Pronoun. 

c.  Verb. 
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14.  Change  the  following  complex  sentence  to  a  simple  one. 
The  boy  that  was  sick  is  well. 

15.  Write  the  plural  of  the  following  nouns:  child,  deer,  sheep,  man, 
woman,  negro,  hero,  church. 

16.  Name  the  principal  characters  of  Evangeline, 

17.  Write  three  paragraphs,  about  40  words  in  each,  on  The  Quest 
of  Evangeline. 

18.  Write  20  lines  from  Evangeline. 

IV. 

1.  Make  one  sentence  of  the  following:  The  Indians  came.  The 
agent  called  them  together.  The  Indian  agent  showed  them  a  piece  of 
paper. 

2.  Write  a  complex  sentence  containing  an  adjective  clause  modify- 
ing the  object  of  the  principal  clause. 

3.  What  is  a  verbal? 

4.  Give  the  various  verbals  of  the  verb  see. 

5.  Write  a  synopsis  of  the  verb  lose,  active  and  passive,  indicative 
mode,  third  singular. 

6.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  run,  begin,  sing,  write,  go,  be. 

7.  Compare  good,  many,  wrong,  elegant,  pretty, 

8.  Diagram 

Oft  when  his  labor  was  finished,  with  eager  feet  would  the  dreamer 
Follow  the  pathway  that  ran  through  the  woods  to  the  house  of 
Priscilla. 

9.  Classify  phrases  in  (8). 

10.  What  are  the  kinds  of  verbs 

a.  As  to  meaning? 

b.  As  to  form? 

11.  Write  plural  of  monkey,  news,  w^oman,  sheep,  ox. 

12.  His  labor  was  finished.     He  w^as  resting  in  his  house. 

Change  the  two  sentences  to 

a.  A  compound  sentence. 

b,  A  complex  sentence. 

13.  Correct  and  give  reasons  for  the  correction: 
John  don't  know  what  to  do, 

Mary  is  the  tallest  of  the  two. 

The  boy  who  you  saw  won  the  medal. 

He  did  his  work  good. 

The  trouble  lies  between  you  and  I. 

15.  Choose  the  correct  form: 

a.  John  and  his  brother  ( is,  are)  the  brightest. 

b.  John  and  James  (is,  are)  to  get  a  book, 

c.  Each  of  the  boys  (is,  are)  to  be  last. 

16,  Diagram 

The  book  was  lost  but  the  scholar  who  lost  it  paid  for  it. 
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V. 

1.  Tell  kind  of  sentence: 

a.  The  man  who  was  here  has  gone. 

b.  Go  and  do  your  duty. 

c.  Where  is  the  boy  who  brought  this  book? 

2.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  compound  object. 

3.  Rewrite  the  sentence : 

He  was  a  wise  man. 

a.  With  an  adjective  phrase. 

b.  With  an  adjective  clause. 

4.  Give  plurals  of  sheep,  piano,   echo,  army,  tooth,   fox,  valley,  ox, 
Mr.,  iron. 

5.  Write  the  possessive  singular  and  plural  of  man,  miss,  lady,  child, 
boy. 

6.  Give  the   opposites   in   gender  of   cow,   hero,   king,   horse,    duke, 
waiter,  he,  duck,  goose,  boy. 

7.  Parse  the  nouns  in  the  following  sentence : 

John,  the  grocer's  son,  is  the  tallest  boy  in  his  class. 

8.  Decline  the  personal  pronoun  I. 

9.  a.     This  is  the  boy  who  did  it. 
b.     He  asked,  "Who  did  it"?  ' 

Parse  "who."  in  each  sentence. 

10.  Use  some  part  of  "fly"  in  a  sentence. 
■   a.     As  a  transitive  verb. 

b.     As  an  intransitive  verb. 

11.  Compare  dead,  pretty,  clever,  beautiful,  many. 

12.  Conjugate  the  verb  "look"  in  past  indicative  active  progressive 
form. 

13.  Write  sentences  using  the  infinitive 

a.  As  a  noun. 

b.  As  an  adjective. 

c.  As  an  adverb. 

14.  Write  a  sentence  containing 

a.  Gerund  (a  noun  verbal). 

b.  Participle  (an  objective  verbal). 

15.  Write  as  one  sentence  and  tell  whether  the  sentence  is  compound 
or  complex. 

The  day  has  come.    It  is  day  for  promotion.    All  boys  are  anxious. 

16.  Correct  and  give  reasons: 

a.  He  don't  know. 

b.  Each  of  boys  have  finished. 

c.  I  seen  him  do  it. 

d.  This  is  the  man  which  I  want. 

e.  I  like  these  kind  of  books.  '  1 

f.  The  house  and  stable  are  on  fire. 
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VI. 

1.  Write  a  noun  clause  in  apposition  to  the  subject  of  a  sentence. 

Underline  it. 

2.  Write  plurals  of  safe,  knife,  pony,  chimney,  father-in-law,  radius, 
7,  hero,  piano,  sash. 

3.  Write   possessive   singular   and   plural   of   lady,  man,  boy,   man- 
servant, sheep,  children. 

4.  They,  the  real  culprits,  gave  the  policeman  the  prisoner's  name. 

Parse  nouns. 

5.  Give  opposites  in  gender  of  bull,  landlady,  widow,  duck,  gander, 
hero,  lass,  tiger,  duke,  horse. 

6.  Correct  and  give  reasons  : 

a.  Me  and  him  are  going. 

b.  It  is  me. 

c.  He  wished  it  to  be  I. 

d.  He  is  stronger  than  me. 

7.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  lie,  lay,  break,  tear,  watch. 

8.  Give  a  synopsis  active  and  passive  of  "find"  in  third  singular 
indicative  mode. 

9.  a.     Write  a  sentence  containing  a  verb  in  the  imperative  mode; 

underline  it. 
b.     Write  a  sentence  containing  a  verb  in  the  subjunctive  mode; 
underline  it. 

10.  Write  sentences  containing  an  infinitive  used  (a)  as  a  noun;  (b) 
an  adjective;  (c)  an  adverb. 

11.  Write  a  synopsis  active  voice,  progressive  form,  indicative  mode, 
third,  plural  of  "read." 

12.  Correct  and  give  reasons: 

a.  The  relation  of  the  numbers  are  clear. 

b.  I  seen  him  when  he  come. 

c.  Go  and  lay  down. 

d.  This  man  don't  know  what  he  wants. 

13.  Parse  the  pronouns  in  the  following: 
I  asked  him  who  did  it. 

This  is  the  man  who  was  here. 

14.  Compare  perfect,  ill,  good,  many,  magnificent. 

15.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  adjective  clause  introduced  by  a 
conjunctive  adverb. 

16.  a.     Write  a  sentence  containing  an  adverbial  clause  of  time. 
b.     Write  a  noun  phrase  as  object  of  a  verb. 

17.  He  was  a  strong  boy. 
Rewrite  the  sentence,  changing 

a.  The  adjective  to  a  phrase. 

b.  The  adjective  to  a  clause. 

18.  Combine  into  a  compound  sentence  (b)  a  complex  sentence.  We 
walked  by  the  shore.  It  was  the  shore  of  the  sea.  The  sea  was  rough. 
We  enjoyed  the  beautiful  sight. 
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Science— 7B 

I. 

1.  What  is  a  hydraulic  press? 

2.  Give  three  practical  uses  of  this  machine. 

3.  Give  an  experiment  which  proves  hquids  seek  their  own  level. 

4.  How  is  this  law  applied  to  reservoirs? 

5.  What  is  a  spring? 

6.  What  is  an  artesian  well? 

7.  How  is  it  operated? 

8.  Explain  the  fountain. 

9.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  Principle  of  Archimedes? 

10.  Illustrate  by  an  experiment. 

11.  What  is  meant  by  specific  gravity? 

12.  Iron  weighs  14  lbs.  in  air,  12  lbs.  in  water.    What  is  the  specific 
gravity. 

13.  What  is  a  barometer? 

14.  Explain  how  to  construct  a  barometer. 

15.  What  are  the  uses? 

16.  What  is  a  siphon? 

17.  Explain  by  an  experiment  the  action  of  a  siphon. 

18.  Why  does  a  small  piece  of  iron  sink  and  a  large  vessel  float? 

19.  What  kind  of  pump  is  a  bicycle  pump  ? 

20.  Give  five  uses  of  compressed  air. 

II. 

1.  In  what  direction  will  a  liquid  transmit  pressure? 

2.  Explain  or  illustrate  your  answer  by  some  experiment  you  per- 
formed. 

3.  Explain  the  action  of  a  fountain. 

4.  How  high  must  the  reservoir  or  tower  of  a  city  be? 

5.  What  is  the  force  that  causes  the  water  to  flow  from  a  faucet? 

6.  We  say  that   water   has   buoyancy.      To   what   is    buoyancy    due? 
Explain. 

7.  What  is  meant  by  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body? 

8.  How  many  cubic  feet  of  cork  floating  in  water  will  just  support  a 
man  weighing  150  lbs.? 

9.  Why  does  a  vessel  sink  deeper  in  fresh  water  than  in  salt  water? 

10.  Explain  by  diagram  the  principle  of  the  hydraulic  press. 

11.  What  is  the  pressure  upon  the  bottom  of  a  pan  full  of  water  if  the 
area  of  the  bottom  is  ^  of  a  sq.  ft.  and  the  pan  is  4  inches  deep? 

12.  What  is  the  force  that  causes  water  to  flow  through  a  siphon? 

13.  What  is  a  barometer? 
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14.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  remove  the  stopper  from  the  top  of  a  kero- 
sene can  before  the  oil  will  flow  freely  from  the  spout  ? 

15.  What  property  of  air  makes  it  useful  in  bicycle  tires? 

16.  How  could  you  use  a  mercury  column  to  determine  the  number  of 
pounds  of  atmospheric  pressure  to  the  square  inch? 

17.  Explain   and   make   a   drawing   of   an   experiment   performed   to 
show  that  liquids  transmit  pressure. 

18.  What  is  the  weight  of  10  cu.  ft.  of  air. 

19.  Give  two  uses  of  the  force  pump. 

20.  Explain  fully  how  you  would  make  a  simple  force  pump. 


GeograpHy  — 7B 

In  what  hemisphere  is  Asia? 

What  in  Asia  is  referred  to  as  the  "Roof  of  the  World,"  and  why? 

How  do  the  mountains  of  Asia  compare  with  those  of  North  America? 

What  three  religions  have  had  their  birthplace  in  Asia? 

Which  is  the  largest  country  of  Asia? 

What  is  its  capital?  Its  chief  seaport?  Its  most  important  river?  Its 
highest  mountain? 

What  countries  of  Asia  belong  to  Russia? 

What  large  city  of  Asia  is  a  British  seaport? 

What  is  the  most  enterprising  country  of  Asia?  Describe  it  briefly 
with  regards  to  (a)  location,  (b)  size,  (c)  climate,  (d)  chief  industries,  (e) 
capital,  and  chief  city,  (f)  people  and  government. 

Mention  a  country  of  Asia  in  which  each  of  the  following  is  pro- 
duced or  manufactured :  silk,  tea,  wheat,  rugs,  and  dates. 

Locate  and  tell  an  interesting  fact  about  each  of  the  following  cities, 
rivers,  or  countries  of  Asia :  Jerusalem,  Mecca,  Euphrates,  Bombay,  Amur, 
Yangtze,  Yokohoma,  Indus. 

Compare  Africa  with  Asia  as  to  (a)  coast  line,  (b)  location,  (c)  cli- 
mate, (d)  mountains,  (e)  size. 

What  races  of  Asia  have  their  home  in  Africa? 

What  two  works  of  man  have  assisted  the  commercial  progress  of 
Africa? 

What  countries  own  or  control  southern  Africa?  What  benefit  do  they 
derive  therefrom? 

What  country  of  Africa  is  of  interest  to  tourists  and  why? 

What  country  of  Africa  produces  the  following:  diamonds,  rubber, 
cotton,  and  olives? 

Tell  something  of  each  of  the  following:  Alexandria,  Fey,  Cairo, 
Pyramids,  Kongo  River,  Atlas,  Delta  of  the  Nile,  Canary  Islands. 

Name  the  five  divisions  of  Australia  and  the  chief  city  of  each. 
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To  whoni  (Joes  Australia  belong?  What  other  islands  can  you  name 
in  the  Pacific  that  belong  to  the  same  nation? 

What  islands  of  the  Pacific  does  United  States  own?  What  do  we 
get  from  them? 

History  and  Civics— 7  B 

Name  the  first  and  the  last  of  the  Stuarts  who  reigned  over  England. 

Name  three  important  documents  of  England  that  gave  the  people 
rights. 

What  was  meant  by  "Divine  rights  of  kings"? 

How  were  the  colonies  in  the  new  world  affected  by  the  wars  with 
France  that  were  waged  in  the  reigns  of  King  William  III,  Queen  Anne, 
and  George  II  ? 

Name  the  greatest  English  general  of  the  17th,  18th.  and  19th  cen- 
turies. 

Name  three  famous  admirals  of  England  and  mention  one  great  battle 
fought  by  each. 

Who  was  the  last  English  king  that  actually  took  part  in  a  battle  and 
what  was  the  battle? 

Mention  two  wars  in  which  Britain  was  engaged  during  the  reign  of 
George  III,  and  give  result  of  each. 

During  Victoria's  reign'  what  sp.ecial  privilege  was  permitted  to  the 
Jews  ? 

What  small  republic  of  Africa  was  successful  in  her  fight  against 
English  control?     Who  was  prime  minister  of  England  at  the  time? 

How  is  the  ruler  of  England  chosen?  How  did  King  George  I  become 
king? 

What  are  the  powers  of  the  king? 

Who  limits  the  power  of  the  king  ?  How  ? 

What  are  the  two  houses  of  Parliament? 

How  are  the  members  of  each  elected  ? 

Compare  the  powers  of  the  president  with  that  of  the  King  of  England. 

What  are  the  members  of  the  king's  cabinet  called? 

Name  the  titles  of  each  of  the  president's  cabinet. 

What  is  meant  by  Home  Rule  for  Ireland? 

What  is  meant  by  reciprocity  with  Canada? 

Name  three  great  English  poets  of  the  19th  century. 

Name  three  great  novelists  of  the   19th  century. 

Name  three  great  historians  of  the  19th  century. 

Name  three  great  scientists  of  the  19th  century. 

Name  three  great  explorers  of  the  19th  century. 

Science — 7B 

Name  one  experimental  demonstration  performed  by  your  teacher. 

Describe  some  individual  laboratory  work  you  did  this  term.  Give  (a) 
experiment,   (b)  observation,  (c)   inference,   (d)  practical  observation. 

What  apparatus  have  you  used  at  home? 

What  article  have  you  constructed  (a)  at  home,  (b)  in  science  room, 
(c)  in  work  shop? 
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What  stores  or  shops  with  science  equipment  or  machinery  have  yon 
visited  this  term  ? 

Name  some  store,  owner  and  location  (a)  in  Brooklyn,  (b)  in  Manhat- 
tan, to  visit  in  order  to  observe  a  good  collection  of  science  supplies. 

Where  is  the  Children's  Museum?  What  is  there  that  would  help  a  boy 
interested  in  science  ? 

How  do  you  tell  pure  milk  ? 

How  can  you  tell  if  an  egg  is  strictly  fresh  ? 

What  are  water  tight  bulkheads  ? 

Describe  the  new  dry  dock  at  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

Describe  the  Westinghouse  brake. 

What  is  a  collapsible  lifeboat? 

Describe  an  automobile  tire. 

Describe  Zeppelin's  German  balloons. 

Describe  the  great  siphon  on  the  new  aqueduct  under  the  Hudson. 

Tell  what  you  know  about  the  new  high  water  pressure  system  (to  ex 
tinguish  fires)  in  New  York  City. 

Describe  a  thermostat. 

Describe  the  fire  extinguisher  outside  your  science  room. 

Describe  the  boiler  gauges  in  the  engine  rooms  of  our  school  building. 

Describe  an  aeroplane. 

Explain  draught  of  loaded  and  unloaded  vessels,  and  the  use  of  ballast 

Describe  with  diagram  the  pump  on  a  New  York  City  fire  engine. 

What  use  of  specific  gravity  is  made  at  gold  mines  ? 

What    principle   is    illustrated    in    (a)    bicycle    punij),    (1))    pneuniati 
hammer  or  riveter,  (c)  atomizer,  (d)  air  brake  on  trolley  car. 

Describe  the  proper  way  to  ventilate  (a)  the  class  room,  (b)  a  bed 
room. 

How  would  you  construct  a  Box  Hill  Kite  ? 

Geography— 7  B 

What  country  in  Asia  and  in  Europe  are  at  war  ? 

How  did  it  begin  ? 

What  are  the  results  so  far? 

What  other  nations  may  be  involved  ? 

Why? 

Describe  the  idea  of  the  Hague  Conferences. 

Describe  the  Chinese  Revolution. 

Tell  what  you  know  about  the  Republic  of  China. 

Name  the  benefits  of  the  Panama  Canal  (a)  to  North  America,  (b) 
South  America,  (c)  Europe,  (d)  Asia,  (e)  Africa,  (f)  Australasia. 

Compare  and  contract  the  Suez  Canal  with  the  Panama  Canal  (when 
complete)  as  to  size,  cost,  tolls,  benefits. 

Name  and  discuss  one  "current  event"  of  1911  (not  mentioned  above). 

Name  and  discuss  one  "current  event"  of  1912. 

What  American  recently  became  so  prominent  in  Persia  that  a  Euro- 
pean country  became  jealous?    What  then  happened? 

Describe  the  present  plan  of  irrigation  along  the  Nile  River. 

What  places,  monuments,  etc..  would  a  round-the-world  trip  vessel  visit 
on  Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa? 
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History     8  A 

By  Sara  Buchenholz. 

Pennsylvania. 

1.  Settlement:   Philadelphia,  by  the  Quakers,  in  1682. 

2.  Reason :    They  were  persecuted  in  England. 

3.  Charter:  William  Penn,  the  proprietor,  was  to  make  all  necessary 
laws  with  the  consent  of  the  freemen.  According  to  the  charter  every 
citizen  could  worship  God  as  he  thought  right  and  have  a  part  in  making 
the  laws. 

New  Hampshire. 

1.  Settlement:     Portsmouth. 

2.  Proprietors :     Mason  and  Gorges. 

3.  Reason :    To  secure  the  fur  and  fish  trade. 

Maryland. 

1.  Settlement:     St.  Mary's. 

2.  Cause :  Founded  by  Lord  Baltimore  as  a  refuge  for  persecuted 
Catholics. 

3.  Religion :    Freedom  of  worship  for  all  Christians. 

4.  Dispute  with  Pennsylvania  as  to  the  l)Oundary  line  was  settled 
by  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 

5.  Source  of  wealth  :    Tobacco. 

Connecticut. 

1.  Settlement:  Hartford,  Wethersfield  and  Windsor,  by  Thomas 
Hooker  and  his  followers  from  Massachusetts. 

2.  Constitution :  They  drew  up  a  constitution  according  to  which 
all  freemen  could  vote.     No  mention  was  made  of  the  king. 

Rhode  Island. 

1.  Settlement:  Providence,  by  Roger  Williams,  who  was  driven 
from  Massachusetts. 

2.  Williams'  beliefs :  (a)  Land  could  be  held  only  through  purchase 
from  the  Indians ;  (b)  churches  should  not  be  supported  by  general 
taxes ;  (c)  every  man  should  be  free  to  worship  according  to  his 
conscience. 

Delaware. 

1.  Settlement:    At  Wilmington,  by  the  Swedes. 

2.  Reason:  The  Swedes  settled  it  to  get  a  share  of  the  fur  trade. 

3.  Delaware  was  seized  by  the  Dutch,  later  by  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  then  sold  to  Penn. 

North  and  South  Carolina. 

1.  Settlement:  The  Carolinas  were  settled  by  some  English  noble- 
men and  their  followers,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  form  of  govern- 
ment was  aristocratic.  There  was  constant  trouble  between  the  people 
and  the  proprietors.  George  I  divided  Carolina  into  North  and  South 
Carolina  and  appointed  a  governor  for  e^ch. 
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New  Jersev. 

1.  Settlement:    Elizabethtown. 

2.  Proprietors:  Berkeley  and  Cartaret  bought  the  land  from  the 
Duke  of  York  and  later  sold  it  to  William  Penn. 

Georgia. 

1.  Settlement:    Savannah. 

2.  Reason :  Lord  Oglethorpe  secured  from  George  II  a  grant  of  land 
to  be  used  as  a  refuge  for  English  people  who  had  been  imprisoned  for 
aebt. 

///.     Types  of  Colonial  Government. 

1.  Republican:  The  people  elected  the  governor.  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut. 

2.  Proprietary :  The  proprietor  appointed  the  governor.  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  Maryland. 

3.  Royal :  The  king  appointed  the  governor.  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Georgia. 

The  Council :  The  governor's  body  of  advisers.  In  some  of  the 
colonies  the  members  of  the  Council  were  appointed  by  the  king;  in 
others,  by  the  proprietor;  and  in  others,  by  the  Assembly. 

The  Assembly :     The  Assembly  was  elected  by  the  people. 

IV.     Supremacy  of  the  English. 
French  and  Indian  War,  1754-1763. 

1.  Causes:  England  and  France  claimed  the  territory  between  the 
Alleghanies  and  the  Mississippi.  The  French  claimed  it  by  reason  of 
exploration;  the  English,  by  the  discovery  of  the  Cabots.  The  French 
built  several  forts  to  protect  their  interests  in  the  disputed  territory. 
George  Washington  was  sent  by  the  governor  of  Virginia  to  ask  the 
French  commander  to  remove  the  forts.     The  French  commander  refused. 

2.  Chief  events : 

Capture  of  Fort  Du  Quesne :  Fort  Du  Quesne,  the  "Gateway  of 
the  West,"  was  at  the  junction  of  the  Alleghany,  Monongahela,  and 
Ohio  rivers.  In  1755  General  Braddock  was  defeated  by  the  French  at 
Fort  Du  Quesne.  Later  on  in  the  war  the  English  captured  and  de- 
stroyed the  fort.    Its  site  is  covered  by  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 

Capture  of  Louisburg — Arcadia:  Louisburg,  a  French  stronghold 
on  Cape  Breton  Island,  was  captured  by  the  English.  Arcadia  was  an 
English  possession,  but  many  French  peasants  lived  there.  The  English 
drove  them  on  board  ships  and  distributed  them  among  the  colonies. 
(Evangeline.) 

Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga :  These  forts  were  situated  on  Lake 
George  and  Lake  Champlain.  They  were  captured  by  the  English,  com- 
manded by  William  Johnson. 

Fort  Niagara :  The  key  to  the  Great  Lakes,  between  Lake  Erie  and 
Lake  Ontario.    This  fort  finally  surrendered  to  the  English. 
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Quebec:  Situated  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  was  held  by  the 
Frencli  under  General  Montcalm,  but  was  captured  by  the  English 
under  General  Wolfe  in  1759. 

William  Pitt:     The  French  and  Indian  War  had  been  going  on  for 
some  time  and  England  had  gained  no  victories  when  William  Pitt  be- 
came Prime  Minister  in  England.    He  appointed  strong  and  able  officers' 
for  the  troops  in  America,    In  quick  succession  the  above  French  strong- 
holds fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

3.  Results  of  the  war: 

The  war  was  closed  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  signed  in  1763. 

France  gave  to  England  Canada  and  all  her  territory  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  France  kept  for  fishing  stations  the  two  small  islands  of 
St.  Pierre  and  Miquolon,  near  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland. 

France  gave  to  Spain  all  the  territory  lying  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  well  as  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

Spain  gave  Florida  to  England  in  exchange  for  Havana,  Cuba. 

V.     The  Revolution. 

Causes. 
Remote  Causes : 

(a)  English  colonial  policy :  Colonies  were  founded  as  a  means  of 
increasing  England's  own  trade.  Colonies  were  expected  to  pay  a  large 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars. 

(b)  Navigation  Acts  and  Law^s  of  Trade  which  required  that: 

(1)  All  trade  between  the  colonies  should  be  carried  on  in  ships 
built  in  England. 

(2)  The  colonies  should  export  their  products,  as  sugar,  tobacco, 
iron,  furs,  and  lumber,  only  to  England. 

(3)  The  colonists  should  buy  goods  from  no  country  except 
England. 

(4)  The  colonies  should  manufacture  no  article  that  could  be  manu- 
factured in  England. 

Direct  Catises : 

(a)  Taxation   without   representation. 

(b)  Writs  of  Assistance :  Search  warrants  which  gave  armed  offi- 
cers of  the  king  the  privilege  of  going  into  any  warehouse  or  private 
dwelling  in  search  of  smuggled  goods. 

(c)  Stamp  Act,  1765:  Passed  by  the  British  Parliament,  forced  the 
colonists  to  place  stamps  bought  from  the  British  government  on  news- 
papers, almanacs,  pamphlets,  and  legal  documents.  These  stamps  cost 
from  six  cents  to  thirty  dollars  each. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  sent  to  England  to  speak  against  the 
passage  of  the  Stamp  Act.  Famous  speeches  were  made  by  Patrick 
Henry  in  Virginia  and  James  Otis  in  Massachusetts  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  taxation  without  representation.  William  Pitt  made  a  groat 
speech  in  Parliament  in  defense  of  the  Americans.  The  Stamp  Act  was 
repealed  in  1766. 
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(d)  Townshend  Act:  A  duty  was  placed  on  a  few  articles,  includ- 
ing glass,  lead,  paper  and  tea. 

(e)  Mutiny  Act :  Soldiers  were  sent  to  the  colonies  to  enforce  the 
laws.  The  Mutiny  Act  ordered  the  colonies  to  provide  them  with  quar- 
ters and  supplies. 

(f)  Boston  Massacre,  1770:  The  people  of  Boston  and  the  English 
soldiers  sent  there  quarreled  constantly.  In  a  fight  several  of  the  citi- 
zens were  killed.    This  was  called  the  Boston  Massacre. 

(g)  Boston  Tea  Party :  All  taxes  had  been  removed  except  the  tax 
on  tea.  When  a  cargo  of  tea  came  to  Boston,  a  number  of  men  disguised 
as  Indians  boarded  the  tea-ships  and  emptied  the  tea  into  the  harbor. 

(h)  Boston  Port  Bill :  It  closed  the  port  of  Boston  to  all  trade 
until  the  tea  that  had  been  destroyed  should  be  paid  for. 

Organization  of  the  Revolution. 
Committees  of  Correspondence. 
The  day  after  the  Boston  Massacre,  an  immense  town  meeting  was 
held.  Through  Samuel  Adams  the  people  demanded  the  removal  of  the 
troops.  The  troops  were  withdrawn  to  an  island  in  the  harbor.  Samuel 
Adams  proposed  that  committees  of  correspondence  should  be  appointed 
in  the  towns.  These  committees  were  to  correspond  with  other  colonies, 
exchanging  views  on  the  affairs  of  the  people.  This  led  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress. 

First  Continental  Congress. 

The  First  Continental  Congress  met  in  Carpenter's  Hall,  Philadel- 
phia. This  Congress  declared  that  the  colonies  had  a  right  to  govern 
themselves  and  levy  their  own  taxes.  Addresses  were  drawn  up  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  colonies  should  refuse  to  carry  on  any  trade  with 
Great  Britain. 

The  War. 

1.  Battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  1775:  The  British  wished  to 
capture  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock,  who  had  been  drilling  the 
Minute  Men  at  Lexington,  and  also  to  destroy  military  stores  which 
the  Americans  had  collected  at  Concord.  The  Americans  were  warned 
of  the  coming  of  the  British  by  Paul  Revere  and  William  Dawes. 

2.  Bunker  Hill,  1775:  The  Americans,  who  had  little  ammunition, 
were  driven  off  the  hill  by  the  British  at  the  third  attack. 

3.  Second  Continental  Congress :  Voted  to  raise  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  and  appointed  George  Washington  commander-in-chief. 

4.  Evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British. 

5.  Declaration  of  Independence :  This  famous  paper,  written  by 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Avas  adopted  by  the  Continental  Congress  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  July  4,  1776.  By  it  the  colonies  declared  themselves 
free  and  independent. 
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Fighting  in  the  Middle  States. 

1.  Battle  of  Long  Island,  1776:  The  Americans  were  defeated.  The 
British  took  almost  one  thousand  prisoners. 

2.  Washington's  Retreat :  Washington  was  driven  by  the  British 
from  one  place  to  another;  he  retreated  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
and  crossed  the  Delaware  into  Pennsylvania. 

3.  Battle  of  Trenton,  1776:    The  Americans  won  a  great  victory. 

4.  Battle  of  Princeton:  A  few  days  later  they  were  again  vic- 
torious at  Princeton. 

The  British  were  driven  out  of  New  Jersey. 

Burgoyne's  Campaign. 

1.  The  plan  was  to  get  control  of  the  Hudson  River.  Burgoyne 
was  to  come  down  from  Canada  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain ;  St.  Leger 
was  to  come  from  Canada,  march  across  the  central  part  of  New  York 
State  and  meet  Burgoyne;  Howe  was  to  go  up  the  Hudson  from  New 
York. 

2.  Battle  of  Saratoga,  1777:  The  plan  miscarried.  St.  Leger  and 
Howe  failed  to  meet  Burgoyne,  who  was  defeated  by  the  Americans 
under  Gen.  Gates  and  Benedict  Arnold  at  Saratoga. 

3.  French  Aid :  After  Burgoyne's  surrender  the  French  acknowl- 
edged the  independence  of  the  United  States  and  agreed  to  send  to  the 
Unitd  States  a  fleet  and  an  army. 

Battles  About  Philadelphia. 

1.  Battle  of  Brandy  wine :  The  Americans  were  defeated;  the 
British  entered  Philadelphia. 

2.  Battle  of  Germantown :    The  Americans  again  defeated. 

3.  Winter  at  Valley  Forge :  Washington  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters at  Valley  Forge,  near  Philadelphia.  The  winter  was  a  terrible  one 
for  the  army. 

4.  Foreigners  who  assisted  the  Americans :  La  Fayette,  a  French- 
man;  Kosciusko  and  Pulaski,  Poles;  Barons  De  Kalb  and  Steuben, 
Germans. 

5.  Philadelphia  evacuated :  When  the  French  fleet  appeared,  the 
British  evacuated  Philadelphia. 

Southern  Campaign. 

1.  Battle  of  Camden,  S.  C. :  Americans  defeated  by  the  British. 
G^n.  Greene  took  command  of  the  Americans. 

2.  Battle  of  Cowpens,  S.  C. :     British  defeated. 

Marion,  Sumter,  Lee  and  Pickens  assisted  Gen.  (ireene  and  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  back  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
from  the  British,  who  were  driven  into  Virginia. 

3.  Siege  of  Yorktown :  Yorktown,  Va..  was  besieged  1)\  the  Ameri- 
cans.   The  I'ritish,  tmder  Cornwallis,  were  obliged  to  surrender  in  1781. 
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The  War  at  Sea. 
The  great  naval  victory  of  the  war  was  won  by  John  Paul  Jones. 
His  flagship  was  called  the  Bonhoninic  Richard.    He  fought  the  Serapis  off 
the  coast  of  England  and  won. 

End  of  the  War. 

The  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Paris  in  1783.  Great  Britain 
acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  extended  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  Florida  and  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Mississippi  River,  except  the  land  around  New  Orleans.  The 
United  States  was  granted  the  privilege  of  fishing  off  the  Banks  of  New- 
foundland.    Spain  kept  the  land  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

VI.  The  Free  Nation. 
Ordinance  of  1787. 
The  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  River  and  east  of  the  Mississippi 
was  known  as  the  Northwest  Territory.  Four  States  claimed  it.  The 
States  agreed  to  cede  their  claims  to  the  United  States.  In  1787  Con- 
gress made  an  ordinance,  or  set  of  laws,  for  the  government  of  the  North- 
west Territory.  The  ordinance  (1)  granted  religious  freedom  to  all; 
(2)  encouraged  schools  and  education ;  (3)  prohibited  slavery. 

Confederation  of  States. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  were  a  set  of  laws  by  which  the 
United  States  was  governed  after  the  Revolution.  Under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  Congress  had  but  little  power.  It  could  declare  war 
but  could  not  raise  or  support  an  army.  It  could  make  treaties  but  could 
not  compel  the  states  to  observe  them.  It  could  find  out  the  amount 
of  revenue  needed  for  the  expenses  of  carrying  on  the  government  but 
could  not  enforce  the  collection  of  taxes.  Congress  could  not  regulate 
commerce. 

Congress  consisted  of  but  one  house.  The  small  states,  with  but  few 
inhabitants,  had  just  as  many  votes  in  Congress  as  the  large  states.  The 
nation  had  no  president  or  executive  head. 

The  States  quarreled  with  each  other  about  boundary  lines,  trade, 
commerce. 

Constitutional  Convention. 

A  convention  met  in  Philadelphia  to  make  a  new  Constitution  that 
should  "form  a  more  perfect  union."  The  Constitution  adopted  by  the 
convention  was  sent  to  the  different  States  to  be  voted  upon  by  the 
people.  It  was  not  to  go  into  force  until  it  had  been  ratified  by  nine 
States. 

During  the  convention  political  parties  began  to  form.  The  Fed- 
eralists believed  in  a  strong  central  government.  The  Anti-Federalists 
believed  that  the  States  should  have  most  of  the  power.  Both  parties  united 
to  elect  George  Washington. 
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History  -8B 

Bv  Sara  I!uchenholz. 

James  Monroe   (Democratic  Republican). 

1.  Monroe   Doctrine. 

Mexico  and  the  other  Spanish  colonies  in  America  declared  their 
mdependence,  and  set  up  republics.  Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria  prom- 
ised to  help  Spain  regain  her  colonies.  The  I^resident,  in  his  message 
to  Congress  declared:  (a)  That  we  would  take  no  part  in  European 
wars;  (b)  that  we  would  not  interfere  with  any  European  colonies 
already  established  in  America;  (c)  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  Euro- 
pean nation  to  interfere  with  any  independent  American  government 
would  be  regarded  as  an  unfriendly  act.  This  became  known  as  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

2.  Elorida  Purchase,   1819. 

Spain  sold  it  to  us  for  five  million  dollars. 

3.  Missouri  Compromise,  1820. 

Missouri  applied  for  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  state.  The 
Northern  people  objected.  The  difficulty  was  settled  by  the  Missouri 
Compromise  formulated  by  Henry  Clay.  It  stated:  (a)  Missouri  was 
to  come  into  the  Union  as  a  slave  state;  (b)  all  the  remaining  territory 
in  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  north  of  36°  30'  was  to  be  free  forever. 

4.  Tariff  of  1824. 

A  protective  tariff,  which  pleased  the  manufacturers  of  the  North. 

John  Q.  Adams  (National  Republican). 

1.  Erie  Canal  opened,  1825. 

2.  Tariff  of  1828. 

Higher  than  the  tariff  of  1824.     Displeased  the  South. 

Andrew  Jackson   (Democrat). 

1.  "Spoils  System." 

Removed  officials  who  (Hd  not  l)elong  to  his  party.  "To  the  victor  be- 
longs the  spoils." 

2.  Tariff  of  1832. 

Lower  than  the  tariff'  of  1828,  but  still  objectionable  to  the  South. 

3.  Nullification. 

South  Carolina  declared  the  tariffs  of  1828  and  1832  null  and  void, 
and  prohibited  the  collection  of  duties  under  these  laws  after  a  certain 
date  in  the  ports  of  South  Carolina.  Troops  and  war  vessels  were  sent 
to  Charleston  with  orders  to  collect  duties  on  imported  goods  entering 
the  harbor.  Through  Clay's  influence.  Congress  passed  a  compromise 
tariff  gradually  lowering  the  duties. 

4.  United  States  Bank. 

Jackson  vetoed  a  bill  to  recharter  the  United  States  Bank.  It  failed 
to  become  a  law.  All  the  money  of  the  Government  was  removed  and 
deposited  in  various  state  banks. 

Martin  Van  Bnren  (Democrat). 

1.  Panic  of  1837. 

Caused  by  speculation  and  reckless  investment.  Banks  failed,  busi- 
ness stoiJ])ed.  and  much  distress  was  caused. 
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Harrison-Tyler  (Whig). 

1.  Webster-Ashburton  Treaty. 

Settled  the  question  of  the  boundary  between   Maine  and  Canada. 

2.  Annexation  of  Texas. 

Texas,  formerly  part  of  Mexico,  seceded  from  that  country.  A 
republic  was  established.  Later,  Texas  applied  for  admission  to  the 
United  States. 

James  K.  Polk  (Democrat). 

1.  Mexican  War,  1846. 

Cause :  Dispute  about  the  boundary  line  between  Texas  and  Mex- 
ico. Texas  claimed  the  territory  to  the  Rio  Grande  and  Mexico  claimed 
it  to  the  Nueces  River. 

Result:  The  Rio  Grande  River  became  the  boundary  line  between 
Texas  and  Mexico,  and  $15,000,000  was  paid  by  the  United  States  for 
New  Mexico  and  California. 

2.  Gold  discovered  in  California.  People  emigrated  to  California 
from  all  parts  of  the  L^nited  States. 

Taylor-PiUiiiore. 

1.  Compromise  of  18.S0. 

California  asked  for  admission  into  the  Union  as  a  free  state.  A 
dispute  arose  between  the  Xorth  and  the  South.  It  was  settled  1)\  the 
Compromise  of  1850,  formulated  by  Henry  Clay.  It  stated:  (a)  Cali- 
fornia was  to  be  admitted  as  a  free  state;  (b)  in  the  rest  of  the  Mexican 
cession  the  people  were  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  they  would 
have  slaves  or  not;  (c)  slave-trade  was  to  be  abolished  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  (d)  a  fugitive  slave  law  was  passed. 

2.  Gadsden  Purchase. 

The  United  States  paid  Mexico  $10,000,000  for  southern  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona.  This  established  the  present  boundary  line  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico. 

Franklin  Pierce   (Democrat). 

1.  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill. 

Senator  Stephen  A.  Douglas  introduced  the  bill  in  Congress.  The 
bill  became  a  law  and  provided*  (a)  that  the  Territory  of  Nebraska  be 
cut  in  two,  the  southern  part  to  be  known  as  Kansas;  (b)  the  settlers 
of  these  two  territories  to  decide  whether  they  should  hold  slaves  or  not. 

2.  Perry  sailed  into  the  ports  of  Japan  and  the  Japanese  made  a 
treaty  admitting  our  ships  to  trade. 

James  Buchanan  (Democrat). 

1.  Dred  Scott  Decision. 

Dred  Scott,  a  slave,  was  taken  by  his  master  from  a  slave  state  to 
a  free  territory  and  back  again  to  a  free  state.  Dred  Scott  claimed  that 
he  was  a  free  man  because  he  had  been  taken  into  free  territory.  The 
case  was  tried  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.     It  was  de- 
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cidod  that  accordinj^  to  the  Constitution  he  was  nut  a  person  but  a 
chattel,  or  mere  piece  of  property,  and  that  a  master  liad  as  much  right 
to  take  his  sla\es  with  him  into  a  free  state  as  any  other  kind  of  personal 
property. 

2.  John  Brown's  Raid. 

John  Brown  started  a  slave  revolt  in  Virginia.  He  attacked  the 
United  States  arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  expected  to  use  this  as  a 
rallying  place  for  the  slaves.  His  plan  met  with  failure.  He  was  caj)- 
tured  and  hanged. 

3.  Secession. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  President,  South  Carolina  de- 
cided to  secede  from  the  Union  because  he  was  a  Republican  and  not  in 
favor  of  slavery.  Before  Lincoln's  inauguration  six  other  States  had 
seceded,  formed  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  and  elected  Jefiferson 
Davis  president. 

Abraham  Lincoln  (Republican). 

L  Civil   War. 

Causes:  State  Rights;  the  doctrine  that  a  State  could  secede  from 
the  Union. 

Secondary  cause :     Slavery. 

Immediate  cause:  The  tiring  on  Fort  Sumter,  S.  C,  by  the  Con- 
federates. 

The  Union  Plan  and  how  it  was  carried  out : 

L  To  blockade  Southern  ports. 

The  South  was  unable  to  export  its  cotton  and  receive  in  exchange 
the  supplies  that  it  needed. 

2.  To  open  the  Mississippi. 

This  would  cut  the  Confederacy  in  two  and  give  the  North  an 
outlet  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  By  1862  the  Union  forces  had  possession 
of  the  Mississippi  as  far  south  as  Vicksburg.  Farragut's  fleet  took  New 
Orleans,  1862.  On  July  4,  1863,  Vicksburg  surrendered  to  General  Grant. 
A  few  days  later  Port  Hudson  surrendered.  The  Union  troops  then  con- 
trolled the  Mississippi. 

3.  To  capture  Richmond,  Va. 

Grant  and  Sherman's  "hammering  campaign" :  Sherman  marched 
through  Georgia  to  the  sea,  1863,  and  thence  northward  to  Virginia. 
The  enemy  were  kept  engaged  so  that  they  could  not  help  Lee  in  his 
fight  against  Grant. 

Grant  succeeded  in  capturing  Petersburg,  near  Richmond,  Va.  The 
next  day  he  captured  Richmond,  which  was  evacuated  by  Lee.  On  April 
9,  1865,  Lee  surrendered  to  Grant  at  Appomattox  Court  House,  Va. 
This  ended  the  war. 

Effects  of  the  War: 

The  preservation  of  the  Union  assured. 

The  power  of  the  national  government  was  strengthened. 

Slavery  was  abolished. 
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The  South  was  desolated.  The  nation  had  lost  nearly  one  million 
men.  Industries  suffered  and  a  national  debt  of  nearly  three  thousand 
millions  existed  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

Andretv  Johnson    (Republican). 

1.  Amendments  added  to  the  Constitution. 

The  Thirteenth  Amendment  abolished  slavery  in  the  United  States. 
The  Fourteenth  Amendment  made  the  freedmen  citizens. 

2.  Reconstruction. 

The  process  through  which  the  seceded  States  were  re-admitted  to 
the  Union.    They  were  required  to : 

(a)  Repudiate  the  secession  ordinance  and  the  Confederate  war 
debt. 

(b)  Accept  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments. 
It  was  not  until  1870  that  every  State  was  re-admitted. 

3.  Alaska  Purchase,  1867. 
Russia  sold  it  for  $7,200,000. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant  (Republican). 

1.  Fifteenth  Amendment. 
Alade  the  negro  a  voter. 

2.  Alabama  Claims. 

Claims  against  England  for  damages  done  by  the  Confederate  vessel 
Alahama  were  awarded.  England  had  permitted  the  Alabama  to  outfit  in 
iier  ports. 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes  (Republican). 

1.  Resumption  of  specie  payment. 

I'he  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  announced  that  he  would  give  gold 
for  paper  currency  if  it  were  ]iresented  at  the  Treasury. 

2.  Bland  Silver  Bill. 

Silver  was  made  a  legal  tender  for  debts,  and  the  mints  were  to 
coin  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  four  million  silver  dollars  a  month. 

Garfield-Arthur  (Republican ) . 
Assassination  of  Garfield. 

Grover  Cleveland  (Democrat). 
1.  Chinese  Exclusion  Bill. 

It  was  passed  to  prevent  the  further  immigration  into  the  United 
States  of  Chinese  laborers. 

Benjamin  Harrison   (Republican). 

1.  Territory  of  Oklahoma  opened  to  settlers. 

2.  McKinley  Tariff:   A  high  protective  tariff. 
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Croicf  Clex'eland  (Democrat).  "■, 

1.  Panic  of  1893.  "    \ 

2.  \Vil.son  Tariff :    A  moderately  low  protective  tariff. 

3.  Monroe  Doctrine  applied  to  Venezuela. 

Great  Britain  forced  to  arbitrate  in  a  dispute  with  Venezuela. 

4.  Behring  Sea  Controversy. 

"Proublc  between  England  and  United  States  about  the  seal-catching 
in  tlie  Behring  Sea  was  settled  by  arbitration.  It  was  decided  that  the 
United  States  had  no  right  to  control  the  seal-fisheries  beyond  the  three- 
mile  limit,  and  careful  provision  for  the  protection  of  the  seals  was  made. 

William  McKinley  (Republican). 

1.  Spanish-American  War,  1898. 

Causes:  (a) Severe  measures  employed  by  Spain  to  put  down  an 
insurrection  in  Cuba;  (2)  battleship  Maine  blown  up  in  Havana  harbor. 

Result:  (a)  Spain  gave  up  Cuba;  (b)  Spain  gave  us  Guam  and 
Porto  Rico;  (c)  Spain  sold  United  States  the  Philippines  for  $20,000,000. 

2.  Hawaiian  Islands  annexed  to  United  States  at  their  request. 

3.  Samoan  Islands  divided  between  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

McKinley-Roosevclt    (Republican) . 

McKinley  assassinated. 
Strong  navy  advocated. 
United  States  regarded  as  a  world  power. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  (Republican). 

1.  Panama  Canal  started. 

By  treaty  with  Panama,  United  States  purchased  a  strip  of  land 
ten  miles  wide  and  forty-nine  miles  long  for  ten  million  dollars,  and 
agreed  to  pay  Panama  $250,000  annually  beginning  nine  years  after  the 
canal  is  finished. 

2.  Cuban  government  established. 

3.  Oklahoma  admitted  as  a  State. 

William  H.  Taft  (Republican). 

1.  Payne-Aldrich  Tarifif. 

2.  New  Mexico  admitted  as  a  State. 

3.  Arizona  to  be  admitted  when  its  constitution  is  approved. 

Political  Parties. 

Federalist  Partv. 
Beliefs:. 

1.  Loose  construction  of  the  Constitution. 

2.  Strong  central   government. 

3.  Assumption  of  state  debts. 

4.  Favored  tariff  and  United  States  Bank.  ,     - 

5.  Opposed  the  War  of  1812. 
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Hartford  Convention  and  successful  ending  of  War  of  1812  caused 
the  end  of  the  party. 

Leaders:     Washington,  Hamilton,  Adams,  Jay. 

Democratic  Republicans. 
Beliefs: 

1.  Strict  construction  of  the  Constitution. 

2.  Careful  guarding  of  state  rights. 

3.  Opposed  assumption  of  state  debts. 

4.  Favored  helping  France  in  her  war  with  England  because  France 
helped  us  during  the  Revolution. 

5.  Favored  War  of  1812. 

Leaders  :     Jefiferson,  Madison,  Monroe. 

From  1819-1828  there  was  one  political  party.  Monroe  was  elected 
almost  unanimously  by  the  Democratic  Repulilicans  who  became  known 
as  Democrats. 

National  Republicans. 

Beliefs: 

1.  Increase  of  army  and  navy. 

2.  Protective  tarifif. 

3.  General  public  improvements  at  the  expense  of  the  Covernment. 
Whigs :  By  1834  the  National  Republicans  began  to  be  called  Whigs. 
Leaders :  J-  Q-  Adams,  Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster. 

Democrats. 
Beliefs : 

1.  Opposed  high  tariff. 

2.  Opposed  United  States  Bank. 

3.  Public  improvements  by  states. 

4.  Favored  state  rights  and  nullification. 
Leaders:     Jackson,  Van  Buren,  Calhoun. 


Free-Soilers. 
Beliefs : 

1.  Opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery. 

Joined  by  Democrats  and  Whigs  who  were  opposed  to  slaver}'. 

Republicans. 
Beliefs : 

1.  Loose  constructionists. 

2.  Favored  protective  tariff,  internal  improvements. 

3.  Believed   that   Congress    had    the    right   to    control    slavery    in   the 
territories.    Opposed  State  Rights. 

Democrats. 
Beliefs: 

1.  Denied  the  right  of  Congress  to  interfere  with  slavery. 

Split  in  the  Democratic  party  in  I860:    Nf^rthern  Democrats  favored 
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non-interferciuc  with  sla\ery.     S<nitluin  Democrats  determined  to  carry 
slavery  into  the  territories  at  any  cost. 

Proniinent  poHtical  issnes  of  toflay;  Capital  and  labor,  expansion,  cnr- 
rency  and  the  tarilT. 

Acquisition  of  Territory. 

1789:  The  United  States  extended  from  Canada  to  Florida  and  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  except  the  land  around  New  Orleans. 

Louisiana  Purchase,  1803:  Bought  from  France  for  $15,000,000  chu'- 
ing  Jefferson's  Administration. 

Florida,    1819:     Bought   from   Spain   for  $5,000,000   during  Monroe's 
Administration. 

Annexation  of  Texas,  1845:     Tyler's  Administration. 

Oregon  Boundary,  1846:  Settled  by  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 
Polk's  Administration. 

Mexican  Cession,  1848 :  California  and  New  Mexico  bought  from 
Mexico  for  $15,000,000.     Polk's  Administration. 

Gadsden's  Purchase,  1853:  Land  south  of  New  Mexico  bought  from 
Mexico  for  $10,000,000.     Fillmore's  Administration. 

Alaska  Purchase,  1867 :  Bought  from  Russia  for  $7,200,000.  John- 
son's Administration. 

Hawaii,  1898:  Annexed  by  request  of  inhabitants.  McKinley's  Ad- 
ministration. 

Spanish  Cession,  1899:  Porto  Rico,  Guam,  the  Philippines  by  con- 
quest in  the  Spanish-American  War.  Spain  received  $20,000,000  for  the 
Philippines.     McKinley's  Administration. 

Samoan  Islands,  1899:  Some  islands  of  the  Samoan  group  received 
by  agreement  with  England  and  Germany.     McKinley's  Administration. 

Canal  Zone,  1904:  Leased  from  Panama  for  $10,000,000.  Roose- 
velt's Administration. 

Finance. 
''  National   Banks.     Independent   Treasury. 

The  First  United  States  Bank  was  established  in  1791  with  a  twenty- 
year  charter.  It  was  located  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  to  receive  the 
Government  money  for  deposit  and  distribution.  The  bank  was  closed 
on  the  expiration  of  its  charter. 

Second  National  Bank:  Chartered  in  1816.  Similar  to  the  first 
National  Bank.    Known  as  the  United  States  Bank. 

Jackson  and  the  United  States  Bank :  Jackson  prevented  a  renewal 
of  the  charter.  Government  money  was  removed  from  it  and  deposited 
in  certain  State  banks,  "pet  banks."  This  led  to  the  establishment  of 
small  banks.  They  all  issued  paper  money.  There  was  a  period  of  wild 
speculation,  followed  by  the  financial  panic  of  1837. 

Independent  Treasury  System  :  "Pet  banks"  were  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  the   panic.     President  Van   Buren   believed   the   Government 
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should  create  an  indepenrient  treasury  system,  that  is,  take  entire  charge 
of  its  monev.  An  independent  treasury  was  to  be  established  in  Wash- 
ington, with  branches,  or  sub-treasuries,  in  the  leading  cities.  This  plan 
was  adopted  and  has  since  been  continued.  The  sub-treasuries  are  now 
located  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco. 

Tariff;  A  tariff  is  a  tax  laid  on  foreign  goods  imported  into  the 
country. 

A  tariff  for  revenue  is  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  raising  enough 
money  to  carry  on  the  government. 

A  protective  tariff  is  duty  levied  on  imported  goods  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  and  protecting  American  industries. 

The  first  tariff.  Tariff  of  1789:    A  tariff  for  revenue  only. 

First  protective  tariff,  1816:  The  War  of  1812  gave  an  impulse  to 
manufacturing  in  the  United  States.     This  tariff  was  for  protection. 

Tariffs  of  1824,  1828  and  1832:  High  protective  tariffs  which  pleased 
tlie  manufacturers  of  the  North,  but  displeased  the  South. 

Compromise  Tariff  of  1833:  Provided  for  a  gradual  reduction  of 
duties  till  a  rate  would  be  reached  which  would  make  it  a  tariff'  for 
revenue  only. 

Tariffs  from  1846  to  1861  were  for  revenue. 

Tariff  of  1861 :  A  high  tariff'  to  help  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Civil 
War. 

McKinley  Tariff,  1890 :  Imposed  high  duties  on  foreign  goods. 

Wilson  Tariff,  1894:  Reduced  the  tariff  and  opposed  the  principle 
of  protection. 

Dingley  Tariff,  1897:    Again  imposed  higher  duties. 

Payne-xALldrich  Tariff,  1909 :  A  high  tariff'  in  force  at  the  present 
time. 

Slavery. 

1.  Originated  in  Jamestown,  Va.,  in  1619.  By  1776  slavery  existed 
in  every  one  of  the  colonies. 

2.  The  Northern  States,  one  after  the  other,  abolished  slavery.  By 
1810  there  were  no  slaves  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 

3.  The  Ordinance  of  1787  made  the  Northwest  Territory  free  soil. 

4.  One  of  the  compromises  agreed  to  in  forming  the  Constitution 
V.  as  the  guarantee  of  no  interference  with  the  slave  trade  for  twenty  years. 

5.  Invention  of  the  cotton  gin  by  Eli  Whitney  (1793)  increased  slavery. 

6.  In  1808  slave  importation  was  forbidden  in  the  United  States. 

7.  Missouri  Compromise,  1820. 

8.  William  Lloyd  Garrison  organized  an  abolition  society  (1832). 
The  Liberator  was  its  publication. 

9.  Annexation  of  Texas,  1845,  increased  slave  territory. 

10.  The  Wilmot  Proviso,  1848:  A  motion  forbidding  slavery  in  any 
territory  which  should  be  acquired  from  Mexico.  The  motion  was  lost, 
but  produced  great  excitement. 
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11.  Compromise  of  1850.     (()inniliu>   r.ill.) 

12.  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  1854. 

13.  Dred  Scott  Decision,  1857. 

14.  John  Brown's  Raid,  1859. 

15.  Election  of  Lincoln,  1860. 

16.  Secession  of  the  Southern  States.  Confederate  States  of  America 
organized,  1861. 

17.  Emancipation  I'rochimation,  1863:  Freed  the  slaves  in  those 
States  engaged  in  rebellion. 

18.  Thirteenth  Amendment,  1865:  Prohibited  slavery  in  the  United 
States. 

19.  Fourteenth  Amendment,  1868:  Gave  the  freedmen  the  rights 
of  citizenship. 

20.  Fifteenth  Amendment,  1870:  Made  the  freedmen  voters. 

State  Rights. 

The  people  of  the  South  maintained  the  doctrine  of  State  rights. 
According  to  this  doctrine  the  L'nion  was  a  compact  of  sovereign  states, 
aiid  the  powers  of  the  central  government  were  limited.  A  state  could 
refuse  to  obey  a  law  of  Congress  which  it  considered  unconstitutional 
and  had  the  right  to  secede  from  the  Union.  The  North  maintained  an 
exactly  opposite  doctrine. 

Belief  in  this  doctrine  was  shown  in  the  opposition  to  the  Alien  and 
Sedition  laws  (Adams),  the  Hartford  Convention  (Madison),  the  Nulli 
lication  Ordinance  (Jackson),  and  finally  in  the  Civil  War. 

Economic  Progress. 
Population. 

The  t^onstitution  provides  for  the  taking  of  the  census  every  ten  years. 
The  first  census  was  taken  in  1790.  At  that  time  the  population  of  the 
United  States  was  about  four  million,  which  is  less  than  the  population  of 
New  York  City  at  the  present  time.  By  the  accession  of  territory  the  coun- 
try has  been  enlarged  to  about  four  times  its  original  area,  and  the  number 
of  inhabitants  is  about  twentv  times  what  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.     The  population  has  doubled  about  every  twenty-five  years. 

Immigration  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  increase  of  poi'ju- 
lation.  In  1840  immigrants  poured  into  this  cnuutry,  and  since  then 
every  year  has  surpassed  the  previous  one  in  the  number.  During  the 
vears  1881-1900  it  is  estimated  that,  on  an  average,  400,000  immigrants  en- 
tered this  country  each  year. 

In  1790  there  were  only  six  cities  having  a  population  of  eight 
thousand  or  more.  The  census  of  1900  shows  that  there  were  five  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  cities  of  that  size,  and  three  cities — New  York, 
Chicago  and  Philadelphia— have  each  a  population  of  over  two  million. 
The  growth  of  cities  has  been  due  to  some  of  the  following  conditions : 
Water  power,  good  harbors,  railroad  connections,  nearness  to  rivers,. 
or  proximity  to  niin^s,  or  to  other  business  centers.. 
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Inventions  and  Discoveries. 

The  cotton  gin  was  invented  by  Eli  Whitney  in  1/93.  As  a  result 
of  this  invention  one  man  was  enabled  to  do  what  before  would  have 
required  many.     It  gave  a  great  impulse  to  cotton  culture. 

The  steamboat  was  invented  by  Robert  Fulton  in  1807. 

The  McCormick  reaping  machine  was  paterited  in  1834.  This  ma- 
chine was  improved  later  so  that  besides  reaping  it  also  bound  the  grain 
in  sheaves. 

The  electric  telegraph  was  invented  by  S.  F.  B.  Morse. 

Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton  was  the  discoverer  of  anaesthetics. 

The  sew^ing  machine  was  invented  by  Howe. 

Cyrus  Field  succeeded  in  laying  a  submarine  cable  from  the  United 
States  to  Ireland. 

The  telephone  was  invented  by  Alexander  Bell. 

The  electric  light  and  phonograph  were  invented  by  Thomas  A. 
Edison. 

The  following  may  be  mentioned  among  the  inventions  of  the  nine- 
teenth century :  Smokeless  powder,  the  Westinghouse  air-brake  for  cars. 
the  automatic  car-coupler,  automatic  electric  signals,  the  Pullman  and 
the  Wagner  palace  cars,  the  electric  search-light,  enameled  kitchen  ware, 
barbed  wire  fence,  cash-carrier  and  cash  register  for  stores,  the  passenger 
elevator,  the  tin-can-making  machine,  bicycles,  motorcycles,  and  wireless 
telegraphy. 

Leaders. 

Statesmanship. 

George  Washington,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  JetTterson,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  John  Jay,  James  Madison,  James  Monroe,  Daniel  Webster,  Henry 
Clay,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Abraham  Lincoln,  William  H. 
Seward,  Grover  Cleveland,  William  McKinley,  John  C.  Hay. 

Authors. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  Washington  Irving,  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  Will- 
iam Cullen  Bryant,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,-  Henry  ^^^adsworth  Long- 
fellow, Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Nathaniel  Flawthorne,  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  James  Russell  Lowell, 
George  Bancroft,  John  Lothrop  Motley,  Francis  Parkman. 

Scientists. 
Agassiz,  Audubon,  Gray,  Guyot,  Morton,  Edison. 

Artists. 

West,  Copley,  Stuart,  Trumbull,  Abbey,  Cox,  Story,  Sargent,  Mac- 
Monnies. 
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PLANS  AND  DETAILS  OF  GRADE  WORK 

OCTOBER     1912 

Guide  for   Teachers  in  Teaching  Arithmetic- 
Grades   1  A  to  3B 

To  secure  the  desired  variety  in  the  form,  content  and  wording  of 
problems  and  to  see  that  the  requirements  of  the  new  course  of  study  are 
covered  every  teacher  should  have  on  her  reference  desk  all  the  arithmetic 
textbooks  that  are  on  the  supply  list  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  their 
grade.  A  great  advance  has  been  made  in  the  past  decade  in  the  making 
of  graded  textbooks  in  arithmetic,  both  oral  and  written.  The  following 
arithmetics,  from  v\'hich  most  of  the  suggestions  offered  in  the  article  are 
drawn,  will  aid  in  securing  a  maximum  of  efificiency  in  class-room  work. 

Grades  I  A  to  3  B. 

Milne's  Progressive  Arithmetic,  1st  B'k,  II. ;  American  Book  Co. 

Bailey  and  Germann's  Number  Primer;  American  Book  Co. 

Appleton's  Primary  Arithmetic,  Part  I. ;  Appleton  &  Co. 

Smith's  Primary  Arithmetic,  Part  I. ;  Ginn  &  Co. 

Walsh's  Primary  Arithmetic,  Part  I. ;  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Byrne's  Richman-Roberts  Pupil  Arithmetic;  Macmillan  Co. 

Primary,  Part  I. ;  C.  E.  Merrill  Co. 

Meyer's  Arithmetic ;  Scott  Foresman  Co. 

Morey's  Elementary  Arithmetic,  Part  I. ;  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons. 

Cook  and  Cropsey's  Arithmetic ;  Silver  Burdett  Co. 

Nichol's  New  Graded  Lessons,  B'ks  I.,  II.,  III. ;  Thompson  Brown  Co. 
(Johnson    Blagden  Co.) 

Practical  Methods  in  Arithmetic,  by  John  H.  Walsh,  is  a  practical  guide 
to  the  teacher  in  the  best  methods  from  lA  to  8B.  His  books  on  Mental 
Arithmetic  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  all  grades. 

Thorndike's  Exercises  in  Arithmetic,  Books  I.,  II.,  III.,  published  by 
Frank  D.  Beatty  Co.,  save  the  valuable  time  of  pupil  and  teacher. 

No  time  is  lost  in  placing  examples  on  blackboard  or  in  dictating  the 
work  to  the  pupils.  If  teachers  will  ask  their  principals,  or  assistants  to 
principal,  to  secure  a  full  set  of  the  above-mentioned  textbooks  for  desk 
reference,  different  sets  of  these  books  can  be  placed  in  the  pupils'  hands  to 
supplement  the  teacher's  problems. 

The  Ne-w  Course  of  Study  in  Arithmetic 

Grade    lA 

Reading  Numbers:  To  100. 

Addition  :  With  and  without  objects  ;  1  to  numbers  from  1  to  9 ;  2  to  8 ; 
numbers  from  2  to  8. 

Counting:  With  objects,  to  10;  without  objects,  by  I's  to  20;  by  lO's 
to  100. 
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Measurements  :  Lengths  and  contents  by  indefinite  units ;  as  space, 
span,  cupful,  etc. 

Written. 
Writing  Numbers  :  To.  10. 
Addition:    Of  numbers  that  have  been  learned  objectively  and  orally. 

Chan_S[e  in  the  Course  of  Study  for  This  Grade. 
The  omission  of  "Measurements  with  defined   (or  standard)  units." 

Suggestions. 

Reading  Numbers:  Drill  cards  showiui^  the  various  numbers  from 
1  to  100,  should  he  prepared  and  used  daily  to  facilitate  sight  reading. 
Do  not  teach  digits  and  place  values  as  yet.  In  teaching  reading  we  teach 
the  word  as  a  whole.    In  arithmetic  teach  45,  etc.,  as  forty-five. 

Reading  Numbers  :  The  following  table  should  be  written  on  the 
blackboard  or  printed  on  oak-tag  paper  and  hung  up  before  the  pupils: 


0 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

2 

12 

22 

32 

42 

52 

62 

72 

82 

92 

3 

13 

23 

33 

43 

53 

63 

7Z 

%2> 

93 

4 

14 

24 

34 

44 

54 

64 

7\ 

84 

94 

5 

15 

25 

35 

45 

55 

65 

75 

85 

95 

6 

16 

26 

36 

46 

56 

66 

76 

86 

96 

7 

17 

27 

37 

47 

57 

67 

77 

87 

97 

8 

18 

28 

38 

48 

58 

68 

78 

88 

98 

9 

19 

29 

39 

49 

59 

69 

79 

89 

99 

Addition  :    In  teaching  addition  have  cards  made  and  display  them  as : 
3 
-j-l.     Call  upon  pupils  to  read  cards  "up"  and  "down" — 1  and  3  are  4,  3 

4 
and  1  are  4.     Pictures  of  various  objects  may  be  pasted  on  these  cards  to 
teach  these  same  combinations. 

Counting:  Have  pupils  count  paces  around  room,  from  pupil's  desk 
to  teacher's  desk,  from  one  pupil's  desk  to  another's,  from  pupil's  desk  to 
blackboard,  etc.  Teachers  could  have  "pace  competitions"  among  pupils  to 
see  who  can  walk  certain  distances  taking  the  least  number  of  paces.  Work 
of  this  kind  could  be  done  in  the  open  air  at  recess. 

Counting:  Use  objects — chalk,  pencils,  thimblefuls,  cupfuls,  splints. 
See  how  many  spans  to  measure  a  certain  distance;  how  many  "hands" 
necessary  to  cover  a  baseball  bat,  or  ruler,  or  broom-handle.  The  latter  is 
a  practice  of  boys  in  choosing  "sides."  Sounds  m^y  be  used  efifectively,  as 
taps  of  a  bell,  glass,  pitch-pipe,  etc. 

Counting:  Arrangements  like  the  following  have  been  found  usefuK 
(This  exercise  combines  counting  with  reading  and  writing  figures:) 

Objects,     .      :     :  •      :  :      :  :  •      :  :  :      :  :  :  •      :  :  :  :       :  :  :  :  •      :  :  :  :  : 

Figures.    12345  6  7  8  9  1,0 
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Names,  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten. 

Exercises  :  Have  pupils  copy  figures,  1  to  10,  from  blackboard  and 
make  pictures  to  show  what  they  mean.  (Pictures  =  dots  as  shown  above.) 
Have  them  count  out  splints  given  them  and  write  the  number  on  the  black- 
board or  on  paper,  or  tell  you.  Ask  for  a  certain  number  of  splints  from 
piles  in  front  of  them.  Write  several  figures  on  the  blackboard  and  have 
children  select  their  fellows  equal  to  the  figure  pointed  to.  Ask  children: 
How  many  desks  in  a  row?  How  many  panes  of  glass  in  the  window? 
(Let  them  count  and  point.)  How  many  books  on  the  desk?  How  many 
boys  in  two  rows? 

Have  them  watch  you  as  you  drop  pieces  of  chalk  into  the  box,  and 
count  as  you  drop  them.  Then  have  them  write  the  figures  on  their  papers 
or  tell  you.  Let  them  count  the  steps  a  pupil  takes  in  walking  across  the 
room,  and  pick  out  splints  equal  to  that  many  steps. 

Place  these  "pictures"  on  the  blackboard.  Have  the  pupils  tell  rapidly, 
instantly  if  possible,  without  counting,  the  number  of  dots  in  each  group. 


Write  on  blackboard : 

123456789 

+1       +1       +1       +1       -fl       +1       +1       +1       +1 

Then  have  pupils  count  out  splints  equal  in  number  to  the  top  figure 
and  then  place  to  one  side  one  splint  (this  equals  the  lower  figure).  Then 
let  them  tell  you  the  total. 

Have  pupils  display  a  number  of  splints  in  each  hand  corresponding  to 
two  figures  you  name,  as  2  and  1.  Have  them  say  as  they  do  so,  "Two  and 
one  are  three,"  and  so  on.  Say  "Take  4  splints  in  one  hand  and  1  in  the 
other,"  and  as  they  put  them  together  say,  "Four  and  one  make  five."  Drill 
in  this  way  on  other  combinations. 

Addition  :  Excellent  results  will  be  obtained  if  the  pupil's  self-activity 
and  self-expression  are  exercised  in  telling  number  stories  as  follows : 

Tell  a  story  with  4  and  2.  I  had  4  oranges,  father  gave  me  2  more, 
then  I  had  six. 

Tell  a  story  about  6  and  2.  I  had  6  marbles.  Brother  gave  me  2  more, 
then  I  had  eight. 

Tell  a  story  with  3  and  2.  John  had  3  tops,  grandpa  gave  him  two  more, 
then  he  had  5. 

Two  soldiers  were  passing  the  house,  and  then  two  more  came.  How 
many  soldiers  did  we  see? 

Problems — Involving  combinations  taught.  Problems  with  4  and  2,  6 
and  2,  3  and  2  have  been  given. 

Lazy  Jack  Roy  met  2  other  lazy  boys.  They  all  sat  down  to  rest. 
How  many  boys  were  on  the  rock? 
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Two  sparrows  were  on  a  telegraph  wire,  two  more  joined  them  on  the 
wire.     How  many  were  there  then? 

I  would  like  this  apple  pie  for  you  and  me  John.  Go  to  the  board ;  draw 
the  apple  pie ;  divide  it  into  2  equal  parts.  How  much  of  the  pie  will  \  ou 
get  ?    How  much  will  you  give  to  me  ? 

The  fireman  ran  up  the  ladder  of  10  steps,  2  at  a  jump.  What  steps 
did  he  touch  ? 

One  hundred  soldiers  are  arranged  in  rows  of  ten.  How  shall  we  count 
them? 

Measurements  with  indefinite  units : 

To  measure  the  water  in  a  basin  use  a  large  cup  and  a  small  cup.  One 
child  may  find  that  he  must  use  the  cup  full  of  water  six  times  to  fill  the 
basin.  Another  child,  measuring  with  a  larger  cup,  finds  that  three  of  his 
cups  full  of  water  will  fill  the  basin.  Then  the  child  may  be  led  to  see  that 
one  cup  is  twice  as  large  as  the  other.  After  other  tests  his  eye  becomes 
trained  and  his  memory  also  aids  in  the  comparisons  and  the  resulting  judg- 
ments. A  thimble  or  a  basket  may  be  used  in  similar  w^ays.  When  the  child 
is  asked  how  many  handfuls  of  nuts  there  are  in  a  basket  and  which  is  more 
his  handful  or  his  big  brother's,  he  is  measuring  with  indefinite  units. 

Questions  like  the  following  are  useful  in  this  connection : 

1.  Which  is  more,  a  handful  of  nuts  taken  by  the  teacher  or  by  the 
child? 

2.  Which  will  hold  more  water,  mother's  thimble  or  yours? 

3.  W^hich  holds  more  cofifee,  your  cup  or  your  father's  ? 

4.  Which  is  the  farther  from  your  home,  the  house  across  the  street 
or  the  corner  of  the  block? 

5.  Which  side  of  your  desk  is  longer? 

6.  Which  is  shorter? 

7.  It  takes  your  large  brother  just  ten  steps  to  reach  the  door.  How 
many  steps  will  you  have  to  take?    Why? 

8.  Measure  fruit — apples,  pears,  peaches,  etc.  Which  is  the  larger? 
Which  will  cost  more? 

9.  You  can  reach  a  span — 4  or  5  inches.  How  much  more  can  your 
teacher  span? 

So  in  countless  questions  and  ways  the  teacher  in  1  A  trains  the  little 
people  to  discriminate  and  to  form  judgments. 

Which  pencil  is  larger?  Which  blackboard  is  longer,  front  or  rear? 
Which  edge  of  the  blackboard  is  longer?  Which  book  is  wider?  Which 
book  is  thicker?  Have  them  say:  The  edge  of  this  book  is  shorter  (longa-) 
than  the  edge  of  that  book.  Have  them  compare  the  edge  of  your  desk  with 
the  edge  of  their  desk.  Later  have  them  compare  three  edges  of  objects 
and  have  them  say :  "This  edge  is  longer  than  that  one  and  shorter  than 
this  one." 

Have  them  select  pupils  longer  and  shorter  than  others.  Scatter  splints 
of  different  lengths  on  desk.  Let  them  select  splints  that  are  equal  in  size ; 
afterwards  splints  twice  as  long  as  others. 

Measurements  :  Arithmetic  is  based  on  the  equality  of  magnitudes. 
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All  magnitudes  as  known  to  us  are  thought  of  as  equal  to,  greater  than  or 
less  than  certain  other  magnitudes." — Herbert  Spencer. 

Exercises  in  size  of  comparative  spaces:  These  squares  may  be  placed 
upon  the  blackboard  or  a  chart  may  be  displayed. 

Which  two  squares  are  the  largest? 
Which  two  squares  are  the  smallest? 
The  white  square  is  larger  than  which  square? 
The  dotted  square  is  smaller  than  which  square? 
The  dotted  square  is  larger  than  which  square? 
The  lined  square  is  larger  than  which  squares? 
The  lined  square  is  smaller  than  which  squares? 
The  black  square  is  smaller  than  which  squares? 
How  many  squares  are  smaller  than  the  lined  square? 

How  many  are  larger? 
How  many  squares  are  larger  than  the  black  square? 
How  many  are  smaller? 
Cutting  and  Drawing:    "Doing,  or  rather  expressive  doing,  reveals 
to  the  teacher  the  nature  of  the  pupil's  knowledge ;  develops  skill  or  efifect- 
iveness  in  doing  as  no  mere  exercise  of  information  seldom  does,  or  does 
feebly;  and  trains  the  muscles  (motor  training),  the  nerves  and  the  organs 
of  sense  to  be  the   willing,   knowing,   obedient,   efifective   servants   of   the 
mind." — H.  C.  Bowen 

Exercises:  Cut  a  slip  of  paper.  Cut  another  a /i///^  longer.  Another  a 
little  shorter.    Measure.    Practice. 

Draw  a  line.  Draw  another  a  littJc  longer.  Another  a  little  shorter. 
Draw  two  lines  tliat  are  equal.  Measure.  Practice.  Draw  one  twice  as 
long. 

Cut  a  slip  of  paper.  Try  to  cut  another  equal  in  length  to  the  first. 
Look  at  them.  Which  is  the  longer?  Place  them  together  to  see  if  they  are 
equal.     Practice  cutting  and  comparing. 

Draw  on  b.  b.  a  number  of  lines,  i.  e., 
next  shorter,  a  wavy  line,  a  "dotted  line." 
Which  line  is  longest? 
Which  line  is  next  longest? 
Which  line  is  shortest? 
Which  line  is  next  shortest? 
The  heavy  line  is  shorter  than  which  lines? 
Which  is  the  longest  line? 
The  light  line  is  longer  than  which  line? 
The  light  line  is  shorter  than  which  line? 
The  wavy  line  is  longer  than  which  line? 
The  wavy  line  is  shorter  than  which  line? 
Is  the  dotted  line  shorter  than  any  other  line? 
The  dotted  line  is  longer  than  which  line? 
Are  any  two  lines  equal  ? 

How  many  lines  are  longer  than  the  heavy  one? 
How  many  lines  are  longer  than  the  wavy  line? 
How  many  lines  are  shorter  than  the  dotted  line  ? 


a  short  heavy  line,  a  light  line. 


e 
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Have  the  pupils  make  a  drawing  of  these  Hnes,  arranging  them  in  order 
of  size. 

Arithmetic   Plan— lA  Grade 


First  Month. 
First  Week. 
A— Oral : 

1.  Reading  numbers  0,  1,  2. 

2.  Counting  1 — 3 (with  objects). 
B— Written : 

1.  Number  0. 

Second  Week. 
A— Oral : 

1.  Reading  numbers  0 — 5. 

2.  Counting  1 — 5  (with  objects). 

3.  Addition  combination  1  -|-  1. 
B— Written : 

1.  Numbers  0,  1. 
C — Measurements : 

Measure   by   indefinite   units, 
steps  around  the  room. 

Third  Week. 
A— Oral : 

1.  Reading  numbers  to  8. 

2.  Counting  0 — 8  (with  objects) . 

3.  Addition  combination  2  -\-  \. 
B— Written : 

1.  Numbers  0,  1,  2. 
C — Measurements : 

Same    as    above,    and    spans, 
cupfuls. 

Fourth  Week. 
A— Oral : 

1.  Reading  to  10. 

2.  Counting    to    10    (with    ob- 

jects). 

3.  Addition  combination  to  3  -f" 

1  and  reverse. 
B— Written : 

1.  Numbers  0,  1,  2,  3. 
C — Measurements : 

Same    as    above,    and    spans, 
cupfuls. 

Second  Month. 
First  Week. 
A— Oral : 

1.  Reading  to  12. 


2.  Counting  to  12  (without  ob- 

jects). 

3.  Addition  combination  4  -|-  1. 
B— Written : 

1.  Numbers  0,  1,  2,  3,  4. 
C — Measurement : 

Continue   practice   measuring 
with  undefined  units. 

Second  Week. 

A— Oral : 

1.  Reading  to  14. 

2.  Counting  to  14  (without  ob- 

jects). 

3.  Addition  combination  5  -|-  1. 
B— Written : 

1.  Numbers  0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5. 
C — Measurements : 
As  above. 

Third  Week. 
A— Oral : 

1.  Reading  to  17. 

2.  Counting  to  17  (without  ob- 

jects). 

3.  Addition  combination  6  4-1- 
B— Written : 

1.  Numbers  0,  1,  2,  3,  4.  5.  6. 
C — Measurements : 
As  above. 

Fourth  Week. 
A— Oral : 

1.  Reading  to  20. 

2.  Counting  to  20  (without  ob- 

jects). 

3.  Addition  combinations  1  -f-  7 

and  reverse. 

1  +  5  =  ?      5  -f  1  =  ? 
1  +6=  ?     6-f  1  =  ? 
1  +  7=  ?      7  +  1  =  ? 
B— Written : 

1.  Numbers  0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7. 
C — Measurements : 
As  above. 
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Third  Month. 

I'irst  Week. 
A— Oral : 

1.  Reading  to  25. 

2.  Addition  combination  8+1. 

3.  Measuring  contents  of  pitcher 

by  glassfuls. 

4.  Continue    counting    2's  to  8 

(without  objects). 

Second  Week. 
A— Oral : 

1.  Reading  to  30. 

2.  Counting  by  lO's  to  50  (with- 

out objects). 

3.  Addition  combination  9+1. 
B— Written : 

1.  Numbers  0,  1,  2,  3,4,  5,6,  7, 
8,9. 
C — Measurements : 

See  suggestions  below. 

Third  Week. 
A— Oral : 

1.  Reading  to  35. 

2.  Addition  combination  2  +  2. 

3.  Measure   length   of   desk   by 

spans. 
B— Written : 
C — Review  counting. 
D — Measurement : 

Continue    practice    measuring 
with  undefined  units. 

Fourth  Week. 
A— Oral : 

1 .  Reading  to  40. 

2.  Addition  combinations. 

3.  Measure  contents  of  box  by 

cupfuls. 

4.  Continue  counting. 
B— Written : 

1.  Numbers  0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  7, 
8,  9,  10. 
C — Review  counting. 
D — Measurements : 
As  above. 


Fourth  Month. 
First  Week.  ^ 

A— Oral : 

1.  Reading  numbers  to  50. 

2.  Addition  combination  3  +  2. 

3.  Problems  solved  by  counting 

objects. 

4.  Counting  by  lO's  to  80. 
B — Written : 

1.  Any  2  numbers   learned   ob- 
jectively, as  2  +  1. 
C — Measurement : 

Measure  by  indefinite  units, 
handful,  cupful,  thimbleful, 
glassful,  etc. 

Second  Week. 

A— Oral : 

1.  Reading  to  60. 

2.  Addition  combination  4  +  2. 

3.  Counting  by  lO's  to  100;  I's 

to  20. 
B— Written : 

1.  Any  two  numbers  learned  ob- 
jectively and  orally,  as  5  + 
1,  or  6  +  2,  8  +'l,  3  +  2. 
C — Measurement : 

Measure  by  indefinite  units, 
handful,  cupful,  thimbleful, 
etc. 

Third  Week 
A— Oral  : 

1.  Reading  numbers  to  70. 

2.  Addition  combinations  5  +  2 

and  reverse. 
B— Written : 

1.  Combinations  learned. 
C — Measurement : 

Measure  by  indefinite  units, 
handful,  cupful,  thimbleful, 
glassful,  etc. 

Fourth  Week. 

A— Oral : 

1.  Addition  combination  6  +  2 
and  reverse. 
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2.  Measuring  contents  of  boxes 
and  bottles. 
B— Written : 

1.  Numbers  to  10. 

2.  Combinations  already  learned. 

Fifth  Month. 

First  Week. 
A— Oral : 

1.  Reading  numbers  to  80. 

2.  Review  counting,    I's   to   20, 

lO's  to  100. 

3.  Addition  combination  7  -|-  2. 

4.  Measurement : 

Continue  practice  with  indefi- 
nite units. 
B— Written : 
1.  Review. 

Second  Week. 

A— Oral : 

1.  Counting  reviewed.     Read  to 
90. 


2.  Addition  combination  8  +  2. 

3.  Measurements : 

See  suggestions  below. 
B— Written : 
1.  Review. 

Third  Week. 
A— Oral : 

1.  Reading  to  100. 

2.  Addition     combinations     re- 

viewed. By  this  time  these 
combinations  should  be 
thoroughly  mastered.  The 
child  should  recognize  the 
combinations  at  a  glance 
and  give  the  answer  in- 
stantly. 
B— Written : 
1.  Review. 

Fourth  Week. 

Review  all  of  grade  work. 
Drill  carefully  where  most 
needed. 


Grade    1  B 

Nezv  Course  of  Study. 

Oral. 

1  B  Teachers  are  advised  to  read  suggestions  for  1  A. 

Reading  Numbers.     To  100. 

Addition.  With  and  without  objects;  10,  2,  and  3  to  numbers  from  1 
to  10. 

Counting.  With  objects,  to  20;  without  objects,  by  I's  to  50;  by  lO's 
to  100;  by  2's  to  20;  by  5's  to  50. 

Subtraction.     By  the  addition  process.     Minuends  to  20. 

Measurement.  With  definite  units,  e.  g.,  foot;  cent,  five-cent  piece, 
dime,  dollar ;  quart.  . 

Comparison.  As  to  number  and  size  of  group  of  objects  of  the  same 
kind.    Idea  of  halves  and  fourths  developed  objectively. 

Problems. — Solved  by  counting. 

Written. 

Writing  Numbers.     To  100. 

Addition.     In  single  columns.     Adding  numbers  of  two  orders. 
Subtraction.    Each  digit  in  the  minuend  to  be  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  corresponding  digit  in  the  subtrahend. 
Signs,     -f ,  — ,  =. 
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Change  in  the  Course  of  Study  for  This  Grade. 
The  introduction  of:    "The  Additive  Method,  or  the  Austrian  Method 
c  f  Subtraction.    P'ractions:  j^,  }i." 

See  suggestions  lA  grade  as  to  reading  numbers,  addition,  counting, 
etc. 

Subtraction. — To  Teach  Sign  — . 
Preparatory  work : 

1+2  =  3.       Then  3  less  1  =  2,  and  3  less  2=1. 

1+3  =  4.      Then  4  less  1  =  3,  and  4  less  3=1. 

2  +  3  =  5.      Then  5  less  2  =  3,  and  5  less  3  =  2. 

4  +  3  =  7.      Then  7  less  3  =  4,  and  7  less  4  =  3. 
The  sign  —  is  used  for  "less." 

The  Austrian  Method  of  Subtraction. 

Learning  subtraction  through  the  use  of  addition  strengthens  addition 
and  lessens  labor  with  subtraction.  It  is  easier,  too,  for  the  pupil.  If  noth- 
ing is  said  about  "borrowing"  the  habit  of  "carrying"  in  addition  is  used 
naturally  by  the  pupils  when  doing  subtraction  with  "borrowing." 

In  starting  the  work,  use  the  "pointer,"  pointing  to  the  first  figure  in 
the  subtrahend,  and  then  to  the  space  beneath  it  where  the  figure  to  be  added 
is  to  be  written.  As  the  pupil  adds  these  two  figures  together,  bring  the 
pointer  around  to  the  first  figure  in  the  minuend. 

Frank  had  5  cents  and  spent  2  cents  for  candy.    How  much  had  he  left? 
5 

—  2  2  and  ?  make  5  ? 

? 

A  man  has  15  sheep  and  sold  4  of  them.    How  many  had  he  left? 
15 

—  4  4  and   ?  make  15? 


.    ?  ?  ■ 

Proof:    11  and   ?  make  15? 
A  boy  had  17  marbles  and  lost  5  of  them.    How  manv  had  he  left? 
17 

—  5 


?  ?  5  and   ?  make  17? 

Teacher  says :   You  see  that  subtraction  is  almost  the  same  as  addition. 

17         In  the  above  example,  if  we  write  in  the  answer,  we  shall  have  12. 

—  5         The  number  of  marbles  that  he  lost  and  the  number  that  he  had 

left  must  be  the  same  as  the  number  that  he  had  at  first.    We  prove 

12  our  answer  by  adding  the  lower  numbers  to  see  that  they  make 
the  upper  number. 
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Subtract  in  the  exercises  written  below. 
34 
—  23  3  and   ?  make  4  ? 


38 

17 

7  and   ?  make  8? 

77 

. 

34 

4  and   ?  make  7? 

2  and   ?  make  3? 
1  and   ?  make  3? 

3  and   ?  make  7? 


Measurements  and  Comparisons. 

Counting  and  measuring  should  be  made  the  basis  of  number  work. 
Then  instruction  will  approach  the  ideal.  Measuring  will  create  more  in- 
terest in  the  exercises  than  the  most  capable  teacher  has  ever  been  able  to 
infuse  into  counting  devices.  It  will  multiply  the  material  at  the  teacher's 
command.  It  will  magnify  the  importance  of  manual  work,  and  allow  the 
teacher  to  introduce  calculations  as  incidental  to  grouping,  building,  count- 
ing, comparing,  measuring,  and  expressing  relations.  Doing  ivill  become 
prominent  and  recording  subordinate.  Vision  and  manipulation,  "the  co- 
operative factors  in  intellectual  progress,"  will  thus  be  permitted  to  perform 
their  full  share  of  work  in  the  primary  schools. 

The  child  has  already  learned  where  he  can  get  the  most  candy  for  a 
cent.  He  has  also  learned  to  put  his  own  value  on  the  cent.  He  has  com- 
pared and  measured  the  amounts  purchased  with  the  cent  and  five-cent 
piece.  In  a  way  he  has  also  begun  to  measure  with  the  dime  and  the  dollar. 
He  knows  that  there  are  five  cents  in  the  five-cent  piece  and  ten  cents  in 
the  dime,  two  five-cent  pieces  in  the  dime. 

Such  questions  as  these  may  be  used  to  develop  and  form  judgments 
of  the  values.  ^ 

1.  What  can  you  buy  for  a  cent?    An  apple. 

2.  How  many  apples  can  you  buy  for  a  five-cent  piece?     How 

many  for  a  dime? 

3.  If  John  has  a  five-cent  piece  and  Mary  has  a  dime,  which  has 

more  money?    How  much  more? 

In   teaching  the   cent, 


five-cent  piece  and  dime 
the  emphasis  should  be 
placed  upon  their  relative 
purchasing  power.  Such  a 
chart  as  is  shown  on  this 
page  is  helpful  for  drill 
purposes. 

From  this  arithmetic 
stories  may  be  made'  up  by 
the  children.  They  can  re- 
fer to  the  chart  and  tell 
other  stories  similar  to 
those  indicated  by  these 
pictures,  e.  g., 

1  cent  buys  1  pencil. 

5  cents  buys  —  pencils. 

1  cent  buys  1  banana. 

5  cents  buys  —  bananas. 
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Tests  should  constantly  follow  the  rough  estimates  made  by  pupils. 
Measurements  should  be  made  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  the  estimate.  It 
will  be  of  little  value  to  the  pupil  to  ask  questions  and  receive  his  indefinite 
answers  and  then  leave  the  matter.  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  all  meas- 
urements estimated  should  be  tested  to  train  accuracy  of  judgment.  Con- 
stant practice  and  drill  will  secure  the  best  results. 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  the  quart  measure  in  IB  it  will  give 
variety  and  prepare  for  future  work  to  compare  it  with  the  pint  measure. 
The  child  may  do  measuring  with  standard  units  by  using  the  quart  measure. 
The  names  may  also  be  learned  after  the  children  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  actual  objects  as  measures  of  quantity. 

Suggestions:  How  many  feet  long  is  your  desk?  How  many  feet  wide 
is  the  window?  Find  how  many  paces  in  the  length  of  the  room.  (Have 
several  children  do  this  to  establish  the  fact  that  all  "paces"  are  not  alike.) 
Find  how  many  feet.  Are  all  foot  rules  alike?  How  many  feet  do  you 
think  the  width  of  the  room  is? 

Measure. — How  many  feet  high  is  your  desk?  How  many  feet  tall  do 
you  think  you  are?  (Have  another  pupil  measure  the  pupil.)  How  wide 
do  you  think  the  door  is?  Measure  the  blackboard.  Measure  the  tallest 
boy;  the  shortest  boy.  How  high  is  the  blackboard  above  the  floor?  Meas- 
ure the  window  pole ;  the  pointer.  Draw  a  line  a  foot  long  on  the  black- 
board ;  2  feet ;  3  feet.    Measure  and  see  if  it  is  correct. 

Objective  Illustrations  for  Teaching  Halves  and  Fourths. 

Have  pupils  tell  the  value  of  "half"  and  "fourth"  by  reference  to  dia- 
grams printed  below. 
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Grade— 

First  Month. 
Oral. 
First  Week. 

Reading  numbers  1  to  10. 
Addition— 10  +  1 ;  1  +  10. 
10  +  2;  2  +  10. 

Counting  with  objects  to  5. 

Without  objects  to  20. 
Subtraction — 2  —  1  =  ;  3  —  1  =  ; 

4  —  1  =r. 
Measurement  —  Definite     unit — 

cent. 
Comparison :  Groups  of  objects  of 
same  kind. 
1.  Study  of  Hues. 
Problems — 

1.  Use    combinations    taught    in 
addition  and  subtraction. 

Second  Week. 

Reading  numbers  1  to  15. 
Addition— 10  +  3 ;  10  +  4  ; 

3  +  10;4-f  10. 
Counting  with  objects  to   10. 

Without  objects  to  30. 
Subtraction — 4  —  1=?   5  —  1=? 
Measurement  —   Continue     with 

cent. 
Comparison — Lines     studied     and 

measured. 
Problem  s^ — Use     combinations 
taught. 

Third  Week. 

Reading  numbers  1  to  20. 
Addition— 2  -f  5  =  ;  2  +  6  =,  etc. 
7;5  +  10;6+  10;7+10. 
Counting  with  objects  to  15. 

Without  objects  to  40. 
Subtraction — 4  —  1 ;  5  —  1. 
Measurement  —  Five-cent     piece  ; 
Comparison — Squares  studied  and 

measured. 
Problems — Buying   and   selling. 

1.  Use  cent,  five  cents.    . 

Fourth  Week. 
Reading  numbers  1  to  25. 


1  B-Oral 

Addition— 10  +  8;  10  +  9;  10  - 

10. 
Counting  with  objects  to  20. 

Without  objects  to  50, 
Subtraction — 5  —  1 ;  review  2  —  1, 
Measurements — Five  cents. 
Comparison :  Squares  studied. 
Problems — 

1.  Use   combinations   taught   in 

addition  and  subtraction. 

2.  Buying    and     selling,     using 

cent  and  5  cents. 

Second  Month. 
First  Week. 

Reading  numbers  to  30. 
Addition— 2  +  1 ;  2  +  2. 
Counting  lO's  to  50. 
Subtraction — 6  —  1. 
Measurement — Introduce  dime. 

1.  Review  cent,  5  cents. 
Comparison — Half  developed. 
1.  Use    apple,    chalk,    paper, 
splints,  etc. 
Problems — Buying  and  selling,  us- 
ing dime. 

Second  Week. 

Reading  numbers  to  40. 

Addition— 2  +  3  =:  ;  2  +  4  =. 

Counting  without  objects  10  to  50. 

Subtraction — 7  —  1 ;  8 — 1. 

Measurement— Cent,  5  cents,  dime. 

Comparison — Continue    study    of 
halves. 

Problems — (Use  addition  and  sub- 
traction combinations. 
Third  Week. 

Reading  numbers  to  50. 

Addition— 2  -f  5  =  ;  2  +  6  =,  etc. 

Counting  without  objects  by  10  to 
100. 

Subtraction — 9  —  1 

Measurement — Dime. 

Comparison — Half    of    an    object 
continued. 

Problems — 
1.    Buying    and    selling,    using 
cent,  5  cents,  dim§, 
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Fourth  Week. 

Reading  numbers  to  50. 
Addition— 2  +  8  = ;  2  +  9  = ; 
2  +  10  =. 

8  +  2r:r;9  +  2:=;10  +  2=r. 

Counting  without  objects  by  10  to 

100. 
Subtraction — 10  —  1.     Review  6 

—  1;7— 1;8— 1;9— 1. 
Measurement — Review. 
1.  Cent,  5  cents,  dime. 
Introduce  "dollar." 
Comparison — Half    of    an    object 

continued. 
Problems — 

1.  Combinations. 

2.  Buying    and     selling,     using 

dime. 

Third  Month. 
First  Week. 

Reading  numbers  50  to  60. 
Addition— 3  +  1 ;  3  +  3. 

1  +  3. 
Counting   without   objects   by   2's 

to  20. 
Sutraction — 11  —  1 ;  12  — 1. 
Measurement — Develop  foot. 
1.  Estimate    lengths     in    class- 
room. 
Comparison — Continue  work  with 

halves. 
Problem — Solved  by  counting. 

1.  Making  change. 

2.  Foot. 

Second  Week. 

Reading  numbers  50  to  60. 
Addition— 3  +  4  = ;  3  +  5  =. 

4-f3=r;54-3=. 
Counting  without  objects  2's  to  20. 
Subtraction — 13  —  1. 
Measurement :  Continuing  work 

with  foot. 
Comparison — Halves. 
Problems — 

1.  Combinations  taught. 

2.  Making  change. 


Third  Week. 

Reading  numbers  50  to  75. 
Addition— 3  +  6  = ;  3  +  7  =. 

6  +  3=;7  +  3=:. 
Counting   without   objects   by   2's 

to  20. 
Subtraction — 14  —  1. 
Measurement  —  Continue    work 

with  foot. 
Comparison — Halves  continued. 
Problems — Using  combinations. 

Fourth  Week. 

Reading  numbers  50  to  75. 
Additions— 3  +  8  = ;  3  +  9  == ; 
3  +   10  r=. 

8  +  3:=;9  +  3=:;10  +  3=. 
Counting  without  objects  2  to  20. 
Subtraction — 14  —  1 ;  15  —  1.  . 
Measurement  —  Continue     work 

with  foot. 
Comparison — Half  still  developed. 
Problems — Solved  by  counting. 

1.  Combinations. 

2.  Measurements — foot. 

3.  Making  change. 

Fourth  Month. 
First  Week. 

Reading— 75  to  80. 

Addition  —  Review     addition     by 

lO's. 
Counting  by  5's  to  20. 
Subtraction — 16  —  1. 
Measurement  —   Introduce     t  h  e 

quart. 
Comparison — Work    with    halves 

continued. 
Problems — 

1.  Making  change. 

2.  Buying  and  selling. 

Second  Week. 

Reading— 75  to  90. 
Addition  —  Review 

lO's. 
Counting  by  5's  to  30. 
Subtraction— 17  —  1. 


addition     by 
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Measurement— Work  with  halves 

Addition— 

-Single 

columns,  as 

continued. 

2 

2 

2 

Comparison:    Work    with    halves 

1 

1 

2 

continued. 

1 

2 

1 

Problems — Measurements 

— 

1.  Foot. 

2.  Quart. 
hird  Week. 

1 

0 
6 

1 
1 

5 

1 
1 
8 

Reading  numbers  75  to  100 
Addition  —  Review     addition     by 

lO's. 
Counting  by  5's  to  40. 
Subtraction — 18  —  1. 
Measurement — Quart  continued. 
Problems — Buying     and     selling ; 

making  change. 

Fourth  Week. 

Reading  numbers  75  to  100. 
Addition  —  Review     addition     by 

lO's. 
Counting  by  5's  to  50. 
Subtraction— 19  —  1 ;  20  —  1. 
Measurement — Quart. 
Comparison — Work    with    halves 

continued. 
Problems — Review. 

Fifth  Month. 
Reading  numbers  1  to  100. 
Addition— 10,  2  and  3  to  numbers 

from  1  to  10. 
Counting  by  I's  to  50,  2's  to  20, 

lO's  to  100,  5's  to  50. 
Subtraction— By  the  addition  pro- 
cess. 
Minuends  not  greater  than  20. 
Measurements — Review. 
Cent,  5  cents,  dime,  dollar,  foot, 
quart. 
Problems — Review. 

1  B— "Written 

First  Month. 
First  Week. 

Writing  numbers  1  to  10. 


Subtraction— Each  digit  in  the 
minuend  to  be  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  corresponding  digit  in 
the  subtrahend,  as 

21  30  14 

—  11        —10       —11 

Signs,  +,  — . 

Second  Week. 

Writing  numbers  1  to  15. 
Addition — Single  columns. 
Subtraction — 

43  54  30 

-11        -11        -11 

Signs,  +,  — . 

Third  Week. 

Writing  numbers  1  to  20. 
Addition— Single  columns. 
Subtraction  —  Use      combination 
taught  in  oral,  as 
63  72 

-11        —11 


Fourth  Week. 

Writing  numbers  1  to  25. 
Addition— Single  columns. 
Subtraction — 

87  56         43  78 

_11     _io     — 11     —11 


Signs,  -]-,  —  reviewed. 
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Second  Month. 
first  Week. 

Writing  numbers  1  to  30. 

Addition — Single  columns. 

2       2       2       2 

2       2       12       2       2 

2      2      3      2      2       1 

2      3       2      3      4      6 

Two  numbers  of  two  orders,  as 
53        42        21         32 
22        22        54        22 

Second  Week. 

Writing,  to  40. 
Addition — 

1.  Single  columns, 

2.  Two  numbers  of  two  orders. 
Subtraction — Same  as  first  month, 

fourth  week. 
Signs — Same. 

Third  Week. 

Writing,  1  to  50. 

Addition — Continue  work  of  pre- 
vious week. 

Subtraction — Continue  work  of 
previous  week. 

Signs — Same. 

Fourth  Week. 

Writing,  1  to  50. 

Addition — Continue  work  of  pre- 
vious week. 

Subtraction — Continue  work  of 
previous  week. 

Signs — Same. 

Third  Month. 
First  Week. 

Writing,  1  to  60. 

Addition — Continue  work  of  pre- 
vious month. 

1.  Single  columns. 

2.  Two  numbers  of  2  orders. 
Subtraction — Continue   work   of 

previous  month. 
Signs — Same. 


Second  Week. 

' 

Writing,  1  to  60. 

Addition, 

36         24         35 

22 

32        72        22 

67 

Subtraction — Continue 

work. 

Signs — Teach  =. 

Third  Week. 

Writing,  1  to  60. 

Addition, 

1.  Single  columns. 

2.  Two  numbers  of  2  orders. 

Subtraction — Continue 

work   of 

previous  month. 

Signs — Same. 

Fourth  Week. 

Writing  to  75. 

Addition — Same  as  previous  week. 

Subtraction — Same     a  s     previous 

week. 

Signs,  +,  — ,  =  studied. 

Fourth  Monti 

ti. 

First  Week. 

Writing,  1  to  80. 

Addition,  as 

3          3          3 

3 

1          2          1 

2 

2          2          4 

3 

23            46 

54 

7Z           32 

32 

Subtraction — 

Signs — Same  as  previous  month. 

Second  Week. 

Writing,  1  to  90. 

Addition — Continue  work  of  pre- 
vious week. 

Subtraction — Continue  work  of 
previous  week. 

Signs — Same. 
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Third  Week. 

Addition — Continue  work  of  pre- 

Writing to  90. 

vious  week. 

Addition, 

3 

Subtraction,  as 

67        84        93        47 

3 

3          3 

2 

12         22         12         21     etc. 

3 

2          1 

2 

4 

5          6 

3 

etc. 

Sig^ns — Same. 

63 
32 

45 
23 

36 

32 

etc. 

Fifth  Month. 

Subtraction — Review,   2   combina- 
tions. 
Signs — Same. 

Fourth  Week. 

Writing,  1  to  100. 


First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth  Weeks. 
Writing,  1  to  100. 
Addition — Review  examples. 
Subtraction — Review  examples. 
Signs — Review  all  taught. 


Grade    2A 

New  Course  of  Study. 
Oral. 

Reading  Numbers.    To  1,000. 

Addition.    4,  5,  and  6  to  numbers  from  1  to  10. 

Counting.    By  3's  to  30,  by  4's  to  40,  by  5's  to  100. 

Subtraction.     By  the  addition  process.     Minuends  to  20. 

Measurement.  With  definite  units  :  inch,  foot,  yard ;  pint,  quart,  gallon  ; 
cent,  five-cent  piece,  dime,  quarter  dollar,  half  dollar,  dollar. 

Comparison.  As  to  number  and  size  of  objects  and  groups  of  objects  of 
the  same  kind. 

Fractions.    Halves,  fourths,  developed  objectively. 

Problems.  Applications  of  numbers  and  denominate  units  in  concrete 
examples. 

Written. 

Writing  Numbers.     To  1,000. 

Addition  in  single  columns.  Adding  three  numbers  of  one,  two,  or 
three  orders.    Process  of  carrying. 

Subtraction.  By  the  addition  process.  Each  digit  in  the  minuend  to  be 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  corresponding  digit  in  the  subtrahend. 

Signs,    -f ,  — ,  =,  $,  c. 

Change  in  Course  of  Study  for  this  Grade. 

The  Omission  of :  "The  quart  and  peck."    Reading  time  by  clock  to  the 
hour.    "Half"  and  "quarter"  and  "third"  are  relegated  to  the  2  B. 
The  Introduction  of:    "Signs:  =,  $,  c." 
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Drill  cards 
follows : 

9       4 
6       5 

8       5 


for  addition.     Have  cards  of  oak-tag  paper  prepared  as 


2 

7 


3 
2 

7 


8 
6 
6 


5 
4 
9 


8 
3 

5 


6 
3 

7 


4 
2 
9 


5 
7 
2 


3 
4 

4 


8 
6 
9 


The  following  combinations  should  be  drilled  till  the  responses  are 
automatic.  Print  each  combination  on  an  oak-tag  card.  Shuffle  the  cards 
frequently. 

123456789   6789 
444444444    6666 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6  7  8  9 

7 

8  9 

8  9 

9 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5  5  5  5 

7 

7  7 

8  8 

9 

Counting. 

Besides  counting,  2's  to  20,  3's  to  30,  4's  to  40,  5's  to  100,  give  drill  in 
counting  backwards,  viz. : 

Beginning  with  20,  count  backward  by  2's.    Thus :  20,  18,  16,  and  so  on. 

Beginning  with  30,  count  backward  by  3's. 

Beginning  with  40,  count  backward  by  4's. 

Beginning  with  100,  count  backward  by  5's. 

Halves  and  Fourths.* 

A  quart  is  how  many  times  as  large  as  a  pint  ? 

What  part  of  a  quart  is  as  large,  or  as  much,  as  a  pint? 

A  quart  is  how  much  more  than  a  pint? 

A  pint  is  how  much  less  than  a  quart? 

A  quart  and  a  pint  equal  how  many  pints  ? 

Show  me  IjA  quarts.    What  have  you  shown  me? 
lJ/2  quarts  equal  how  many  pints? 

Fill  the  quart  and  pint  measures  with  water,  and  let  each  pupil  lift  the 
two  measures. 

Which  is  the  heavier — the  quart  of  water  or  the  pint? 

The  quart  of  water  is  how  many  times  as  much  as  the  pint? 

What  part  of  the  quart  weighs  as  much  as  a  pint? 

In  the  same  way  develop  the  relation  of  pint  and  quart  to  gallon.     This 
procedure  teaches  the  relative  value  of  halves  and  fourths. 

Have  on  blackboard  or  make  charts  using  colored  paper  on  oak  tag. 

Display  charts  as  follows : 


^ 

1 
f 

^ 

1 

Pint 

f 

^Number  Primer.    Bailey  and  G erman- American  Book  Co. 
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Halves.* 

In  music  a  whole  note  is  equal  in  value  to  how  many  half  notes? 

If  a  whole  note  has  four  beats,  how  many  beats  has  a  half  note?  A 
whole  note  and  a  half  note? 

"^Alorey's  Arithmetic — Charles  Scrhiner's  Sons. 

Buying  and  Selling. 

I  buy  some  apples  for  17c.  I  pay  for  them  with  a  half  dollar.  Please 
make  the  change. 

A  boy  buys  meat  that  costs  36  cents.  He  pays  for  it  with  a  half  dollar. 
Make  the  change. 

Here  is  a  quarter.    Please  change  it  for  nickels. 

I  give  a  half  dollar  to  pay  for  a  ride  on  the  car.  Please  give  me  the 
change. 

Here  is  a  dollar.    Please  change  it  so  that  I  shall  receive  four  nickels. 
I  have  a  quarter  with  which  I  pay  for  some  bread  that  costs  9  cents. 
Let  me  have  the  change. 

May  buys  milk  for  8  cents.  She  pays  with  a  quarter.  Make  the 
change. 

Ned  buys  a  2-c.  pencil  and  a  4-c.  pad.  He  pays  with  a  dime.  Make 
the  change. 

I  give  a  half  dollar  to  pay  for  some  meat.  The  meat  costs  27  cents. 
Make  the  change. 

What  5  coins  make  a  quarter  dollar?  Name  3  coins  that  make  a  quarter 
dollar. 

What  2  coins  make  a  dime?    What  10  make  a  dime? 
What  5  make  a  nickel? 

Using  the  fewest  coins  possible,  what  coins  must  you  have  to  pay  for 
goods  costing  7  cents?  10  cents?  12  cents?  15  cents?  21  cents?  24 
cents?    25  cents?    16  cents?    30  cents?    27  cents?    35  cents?    40  cents? 

If  you  had  a  quarter  dollar  to  pay  for  each  of  the  following  goods,  what 
change  ought  you  to  receive  ? 

A  pound  of  cheese  for  16  cents. 
A  quart  of  milk  for  8  cents. 

A  package  of  cereal  for  10  cents,  and  a  yeast  cake. 
A  blank  book  for  a  dime,  and  a  pencil  for  a  nickel. 
Three  yards  of  ribbon  at  6  cents  a  yard. 
A  pound  of  steak  for  23  cents. 
A  yard  of  cloth  at  19  cents. 
Two  3-cent  pencils  and  a  5-cent  rubber. 
A  5-cent  thimble,  and  2  8-cent  spools  of  silk. 
Pupils  should  be  given  much  drill  in  making  change  in  imaginary  pur- 
chases.   They  should  be  encouraged  to  make  up  problems  involving  condi- 
tions with  which  they  are  all  familiar  in  everyday  transactions  in  buying 
and  selling.     Toy  money  may  be  used  to  advantage,  one  pupil  acting  as 
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"storekeeper"  until  he  proves  his  incompetency  by  an  error  in  making 
change.  Teach  the  ordinary  business  method  of  making  change  by  counting. 
Thus,  when  a  quarter  dollar  is  given  in  payment  for  2  yards  of  cloth 
at  6  cents  a  yard,  the  storekeeper  says,  "12  and  3  are  15,  and  10  are  25," 
giving  in  change  3  pennies  and  a  dime. 

Mental  Arithmetic  Problems. 

1.  How  many  car  rides  can  I  get  for  a  quarter  dollar? 

2.  At  a  dime  a  quart,  how  many  quarts  of  potatoes  can  you  buy  for  a 
half  dollar? 

3.  Cloth  sells  for  $1  a  yard.    How  much  will  Yz  a  yard  cost?     ^  of 
a  yard? 

4.  How  many  dimes  in  $2. 

5.  From  a  piece  of  wood  1  ft.  long  saw  off  6  in.     How  many  in.  left? 
What  part  of  a  ft.  is  left  ? 

6.  How  many  in.  are  1  ft.  and  5  in.  ?    1  ft.  and  2  in.  ? 

7.  How  many  in.  in  1^^  ft.  ? 

8.  From  15  in.  of  wire  cut  off  3  in.    What  is  left? 

9.  Cut  off  a  ft.  from  a  piece  of  ribbon  14  in.  long.    How  many  in.  will 
be  left? 

10.  How  many  in.  longer  than  Yz  a  ft.  is  1  ft.? 

11.  A  ft.  is  how  much  longer  than  3  in.? 

12.  The  desk  is  18  in.  long.    How  many  ft.  is  it? 

13.  How  many  ft.  are  there  in  17  in.?    How  many  in.  left  over? 

14.  A  string  1  ft.  long  is  to  be  cut  into  in.  pieces.     How  many  pieces 
will  there  be? 

15.  I  bought  a  pound  of  meat  at  the  butcher's.    If  he  gave  me  5c.  change 
from  a  quarter,  how  much  did  the  meat  cost? 

16.  David  has  4  3c.  pieces  in  his  bank.    How  much  less  than  $^4  has  he? 

17.  If  each  of  5  children  drop  5  cents  in  a  slot  machine,  how  much 
money  do  they  all  drop  in  ? 

18.  Which  is  longer  and  how  much,  1  ft.  or  8  in.  ? 

19.  Which  is  greater,  1  gal.  or  7  pts. ?    How  much? 

20.  Which  would  you  rather  have,  $J4  or  6  5-c.  pieces? 

21.  How  many  dollars  can  I  get  for  4  quarters  and  10  dimes? 

22.  How  many  quarts  of  vinegar  can  I  put  in  a  2-gal.  jug? 

23.  The  American  flag  has  7  red  stripes  and  6  white  stripes.     How 
many  stripes  altogether? 

24.  Frank  wishes  to  climb  to  the  top  of  a  ladder  which  has  12  rounds. 
He  has  climbed  7  rounds.    How  many  more  has  he  to  go? 

25.  What  part  of  $1  is  50c.  ?    25c.  ? 

26.  9  +  ?  =  14. 

27.  If  a  boy  wants  to  buy  a  ISc.  book  and  he  has  only  8c..  how  much 
more  does  he  need? 

28.  A  quart  of  milk  cost  8c.    How  much  does  a  pint  cost? 

29.  If  I  have  a  quarter,  to  how  many  boys  can  I  give  5c.  ? 
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30.  A  boy  has  12  blocks  to  walk  to  school.     When  he  has  walked  6 
blocks,  how  many  blocks  has  he  still  to  walk? 

31.  John  is  8  years  old.    How  many  years  will  it  take  for  him  to  reach 
the  age  of  15? 

32.  A  yard  of  lace  costs  50c.    How  many  yards  can  I  buy  for  $1  ? 

33.  There  are  8  tomatoes  in  a  basket.    How  many  in  2  baskets? 

A  chart  of  the  inch  and  foot  should  be  made. 

Purpose  of  this  chart: 

1.  To  give  children  conception  of  foot  and  inch. 

2.  To  furnish  children  with  means  of  comparison. 

3.  To  correlate  concrete  work  with  addition  and  subtraction. 

By  reference  to  this  chart  children  can  work  out  such  number  stories  as : 
1  foot  contains  12  inches. 
1  foot  is  6  inches  longer  than  6  inches. 
1  foot  is  11  inches  longer  than  1  inch. 
1   foot  is  1  inch  longer  than  11  inches. 
6  inches  and  6  inches  are  1  foot. 

Fractions  and  denominate  numbers  may  also  be  correlated  by  devising 
problems  similar  to  the  following: 

In  1  foot  there  are  12  inches. 
In  Yz  foot  there  are  —  inches. 
In  Yz  foot  there  are  —  inches.- 
In  y^  foot  there  are  —  inches. 

and 
In  1  foot  and  V2  foot  there  are  —  inches. 
In  1  foot  and  Yz  foot  there  are  —  inches. 
In  1  foot  and  ^  foot  there  are  —  inches. 
In  1  foot  and  1     foot  there  are  —  inches. 

Similar  drill  may  be  given  to  the  relation  between  pints  and  quarts. 


6 

3 

7 

9 

8 

4 

2 

6 

5 

7 

In  1  quart  there  are  - 

-  pints. 

In  2  quarts  there  are  - 

—  pints. 

In  3  quarts  there  are  - 

-  pints. 

In  4  quarts  there  are  - 

-  pints. 

In  5  quarts  there  are  - 

-  pints. 

Another  chart  may  be  devised  to  associate  the  counting  table   with 
denominate  numbers.     See  chart  on  next  page. 
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4 

1    gallon    is     ■ 

—   quarts. 

3 

5  gallons  are 

—  quarts. 

5 

2  gallons  are 

—  quarts. 

2 

3  gallons  are  - 

—  quarts. 

Movable  slips  may  be  placed  over  the  numbers  at  the  left  to  increase 
the  usefulness  of  this  chart. 

A  chart  showing  relative  size  of  pint  and  quart  may  be  used  to  advan- 
tage.   The  picture  of  the  pint  and  the  quart  impresses  the  children  with  the 
relation  between  the  size  of  the  pint  and  quart  measures.     It  gives  them  a 
keener  realization  of  the  meaning  of  one  and  two  through  comparison,  e. 
One  quart  is  one  pint  larger  than  one  pint. 
One  pint  and  one  pint  make  one  quart,  etc. 


a 

is* 


bv      addition. 


First  Month 
Oral. 
First  Week. 

Reading  to  100. 
Addition,  4  -f  4. 
Counting,  3's  to  6. 
Subtraction,  8  —  4. 
Measurement — inch. 
Problems — Solved 
with  objects. 

Second  Week. 

Reading  to  150. 

Addition,  5  +  4. 

Counting,  3's  to  12. 

Subtraction,  9  —  4. 

Measurement — inch. 

Comparison — Number  and  size  of 
objects  and  groups  of  objects  of 
same  kind. 

Fractions — Review  halves  and  be- 
gin work  with  fourths,  developed 
objectively. 

Problems — As  above. 

Third  Week. 
Reading  to  200. 
Addition,  6  -[-  4. 
Counting,  3's  to  18. 
Subtraction,  10  —  4. 


Grade    2 A 

Measurement — Foot. 
Comparison — Number  of  objects. 
Problems. 


Fourth  Week. 
Reading  to  250. 
Addition,  7  +  4. 
Counting,  3's  to  24. 
Subtraction,  11  —  4. 
Measurement — Foot. 
Comparison — Number    of    objects 

of  same  kind. 
Problems. 


First  Month. 


Written. 


First  Week. 


Writing  numbers  to  100. 
Addition — 3  numbers  of  1  order : 


3 

2 
4 


1 
3 

4 


4 
3 
1 


Subtraction  —  By  the 
process,  etc. : 

8  9 

—  4  —3 


etc. 
addition 


Sign,  +. 
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Second  Week. 
Writing  to  150. 

Addition — 3  numbers  of  1  order : 
4  3  0 

2  5  4 

3  1  5 

—  —  —       etc. 

Minuends  to  10. 
Subtraction,  as  above,  Z6  —   15; 

28—  14;  etc. 
Signs  H . 

Third  Week. 

Writing  to  200. 

Addition — 3  numbers  of  1   order. 
6  7  3 

3  2  2 
1              0  4 

Minuends  to  12. 

Subtraction,  37  —  25 ;  28  —  12 ; 

63  —  51. 
Signs  -\ :=. 

Fourth  Week. 

Writing  to  250. 

Addition,  3  numbers  of   1   order: 

4  5.3 

3  4  3 

4  2  4    etc. 


Second  Week. 

Reading  to  300. 

Addition,  9  +  4. 

Counting,  3's  to  27. 

Subtraction,  12  —  4. 

Measurement — Quart. 

Comparison — Number  of  objects. 
'     Fractions — Halves    of    single    ob- 
jects. 

Problems — Same. 

Third  Week. 
Reading  to  350. 
Addition,  5's  from  1  to  10. 
Counting,  3's  to  30. 
Subtraction,  10  —  5. 
Measurement — Pint,  quart. 
Comparison — Number  of  objects. 
Fractions — Halves    of    single    ob- 
jects. 
Problems — Same. 

Fourth  Week. 
Reading  to  400. 
Addition,  6's  from  1  to  10. 
Counting,  3's  to  30. 
Subtraction,  11  —  5. 
Measurement — Pint,  quart,  gallon. 
Comparison — Same. 
Fractions — Halves    of    single    ob- 
jects. 


Minuends  to  14. 

Problems — Same. 

Subtraction,  99  —  12;  43  —  10; 

55  —  Z7,  etc. 

Second  Month. 

Signs  H =. 

Written, 

Second  Month. 

First  Week. 

Oral. 

Writing  to  250. 

First  Week. 

Addition — Numbers 

of 

2  or 

Reading  to  250. 

14 

25 

Addition,  8  +  4. 

12 

32 

Counting,  3's  to  24. 

13 

12 

Subtraction,  12  —  4. 

Measurement — Review  quart.  De- 

Subtraction— 

velop  pint  and  gallon. 

48               Z7 

68 

Comparison — Same  as  previously. 

26               20 

- 

-45 

Problems — Solved      by      addition, 

with  objects. 

Signs,  +        =, 
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Second  Week. 

Writing  to  300. 

Addition — Numbers  of  2  orders. 
Subtraction — Numbers  of  2  orders. 
Signs,  H —. 

Third  Week. 
Writing  to  350. 

Addition — Numbers  of  2  orders. 
Subtraction — Numbers  of  2  orders. 
Signs,  -I =. 

Fourth  Week. 
Writing  to  400. 

Addition — Numbers  of  2  orders. 
Subtraction — Numbers  of  2  orders. 
Signs,  -\ =. 

Third  Month. 
.  Oral. 
First  Week. 

Reading  to  450. 

Addition,  7  +  5. 

Subtraction,  12  —  5. 

Counting,  4's  to  12. 

Comparison — Size  of  objects. 

Fractions — Halves. 

Problems — As  in  previous  month. 

Measurement — Cent,  dime. 

Second  Week. 
Reading  to  500. 
Addition,  8  -f  5,  9  +  5. 
Counting,  4's  to  16. 
Subtraction,  13  —  5 ;  14  —  5. 
Measurement — Cent,  dime. 
Comparison— Same.  "   , 

Fractions — Same. 
Problems. 

Third  Week. 
Numbers  to  550. 
Addition,  6  +  6. 
Counting,  4's  to  40. 
Measurement — Dime,  half  dime. 
Problems. 

Fourth  Week. 

Reading  to  600. 
Addition,  7  +  6. 


Counting,  4's  to  24. 

Subtraction,  13  —  6. 

Problems. 

Measurements — Dime,  5c.  piece. 

Third  Month. 
Written. 
First  Week. 

Numbers  to  450. 

Addition — 3  numbers  of  3  orders 
215  312 

103  143 

222  400    etc. 


Subtraction — Numbers  of  3  orders 
423  344 

—  201  —302    etc. 


Second  Week. 

Numbers  to  500. 

Addition — 

412 

478 

375 

111 

402 

301 

etc. 

Subtraction — 

493 

500 

476 

201 

-300 

— 

-21 

Third  Week. 

Numbers  to  550. 

Addition — 

312 

432 

400 

etc. 

Subtraction— 

•  ;r     , ..  „  > 

547 

539 

321 

-202 

etc. 

Fourth  Week. 

Numbers  to  600. 

Addition — 

425 

203 

103 

412 

500 

t  i ) 

105 

etc. 
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Fourth  Month. 
Oral. 
First  Week. 

Reading  to  650. 
Addition,  8  +  6. 
Counting,  4's  to  28. 
Subtraction,  14  —  6. 
Comparison — Size  of  objects. 
Measurement — Dime,  quarter  dol- 
lar, half  dollar. 
Problems.  , 

Second  Week. 

Reading  to  700. 
Addition,  9  +  6. 
Counting,  4's  to  32. 
Subtraction,  15  —  6. 
Comparison — Size  of  objects. 
Fractions — Fourths  of  single  ob- 
jects. 
Problems.  /^ 

Third  Week. 
Reading  to  750. 
Addition,  7  -\-7. 
Counting,  4's  to  36. 
Subtraction,  14  —  7. 
Measurement — Same 

week,  and  dollar. 
Problems. 


as   ,  second 


¥ 


Fourth  Week. 

Reading  to  800. 
Addition,  8  +  7. 
Counting,  4's  to  40. 
Subtraction,  15  —  7. 
Comparison — Size  of  objects. 
Fractions— Fourths  of  objects. 
Problems. 

Fourth  Month. 
Written. 
First  Week. 

Numbers  to  650. 

Addition — 3  numbers  of  3  orders 

through  650. 
Subtraction — 3  numbers  of  3  or- 
ders. 


Second  Week. 

Numbers  to  700. 

Addition — 3  numbers  of  3  orders 
to  700. 

Subtractibn-^3  numbers  of  3  or- 
^'*^'  ders.  '' 

Third  Week. 

Numbers  to  750. 
Addition — Same. 
Subtraction — Same. 

Fourth  Week. 

Numbers  to  800. 
Addition — Same. 
Subtraction — Same. 


■y.-^ 
•M 


V.r. 


Fifth  Month. 
Oral. 
First  Week. 

Read  to  850. 
Addition,  9  +  7. 
Counting,  5's  to  25. 
Subtraction,  16  —  7. 
Comparison — Groups  of  objects. 
Problems.  ■r^»';n'Ho.j' 

Fractions — Halves  and  foiil'thsJ 

Second  Week.  .    ,;  ".  .£i 

Reading  to  900.  .  ■,  wfl^iife)^.-; 
Addition,  8  +  8. 
Counting,  5's  to  50. 

Comparison — Same.  '  ^■toaal'! 

Measurement — Inch,  fbot^' '^  fiint, 

quart,  gallon.  ''    "^^-^ 

Subtraction,  16  —  8.  '"' 

Problems.  '^' 
Fractions — Halves  and  fourths. 

Third  Week. 
Numbers  to  950. 
Addition,  9  +  8. 
Counting,  5's  to  75: 
Subtraction,  17,— -  8. 
Measurement — Cent,  ,5c.  piece, 

dime,  dollar. 
Problems. 
Fractions — Halves  and  fourths. 
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Fourth  Week.  Subtraction — 3   numbers  of  3  or- 

Numbers  to  100.  clers. 

Addition,  9  +  9.  Second  Week. 

Counting,  5's  to  100.  Numbers  to  900. 

Subtraction,  18  —  9.  Addition— Same. 

Problems.  Subtraction— Same. 

Measurement — Quarter  dollar, 
half  dollar,  dollar. 


Fifth  Month. 
Written. 


Third  Week. 
Numbers  to  950. 
Addition — Same. 
Subtraction — Same. 

Fourth  Week. 

First  Week.  Numbers  to  1,000. 

Numbers  to  850.  Addition — Same. 

Addition — 3  numbers  of  3  orders.  Subtraction — Same. 

Grade    2B 

Oral.    - 

{New  Course  of  Study.) 

Reading  Numbers.     To  1,000.     Roman  numbers  to  XIl. 

Addition.  The  45  combinations.  Numbers  from  1  to  6  to  numbers 
from  1  to  100  in  series  increasing  by  10. 

Counting.     By  5's,  2's,  4's  and  3's  to  100. 

Subtraction.  By  the  addition  process.  Minuends  to  100,  increasing  in 
series  by  lO's.  - 

Measurement.  Definite  units:  hour,  day,  week;  inch,  foot,  yard;  pint, 
quart,  gallon;  cent,  five  cent  piece,  dime,  quarter  dollar,  half  dollar,  dollar. 
Time  by  the  clock. 

Comparison.  As  to  number  and  size  of  objects  and  groups  of  objects 
of  the  same  kind. 

Fractions.     Halves,  fourths,  eighths;  developed  objectively. 

Problems.  One  operation,  involving  numbers  and  denominate  units 
learned. 

Written. 

Writing  Numbers.     To  1,000. 

Addition.  In  single  columns ;  numbers  of  one,  two,  or  three  orders. 

Subtraction.     By  the  addition  process.     Process  of  carrying. 

Problems.     One  operation,  involving  numbers  and  denominate  units 
learned. 

Signs :   +,  — ,  =,  $,  c. 
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Change  in  the  Course  of  Study  for  this  Grade. 

The  omission  of : — "Multiplication  and  division,  and  multiplication  ( X ) 
and  division  (-^)  signs;  month;  square  inch;  ounce,  pound  (avoir.)." 

The  introduction  of: — "Roman  numerals  to  XII,     Fractions:  eighths." 

As  the  work  progresses  the  measurements  and  comparisons  gradually 
become  more  difficult  in  the  second  year. 

The  child  has  measured  the  blackboards,  floor  and  desks  with  the  foot 
rule.  Now  he  begins  to  measure  with  the  inch.  From  the  quart  he  takes  up 
the  measurements  with  pint  and  gallon.  He  divides  the  quart  into  two  equal 
parts,  measures  it  and  reverses  the  operation  until  he  learns  that  two  pints 
make  the  quart,  and  that  one  pint  is  one-half  of  a  quart.  Likewise  he  finds 
that  it  takes  four  quarts  to  fill  the  gallon  measure,  and  that  one  quart  is  one 
fourth  of  a  gallon.  A  similar  gradation  is  worked  out  in  the  memory  table, 
and  time  by  the  clock  is  introduced. 

The  inch  and  the  foot  have  been  extended  to  include  the  yard,  and  the 
longer  distances,  length  and  width  of  the  room,  and  the  distances  around 
the  room,  may  be  measured  with  the  eye  and  tested  with  the  yard  stick.  The 
child  also  learns  now  that  he  must  use  his  12  in.  ruler  three  times  to  measure 
the  yard.     It  will  be  wise  to  review  the  other  measures  previously  learned. 

The  foot  and  yard  measures  may  early  be  associated  with  the  counting 
by  three,  e.  g. : 

In  1  yard  there  are  3  feet. 

In  2  yards  there  are  —  feet. 

In  3  yards  there  are  —  feet. 

In  4  yards  there  are  —  feet. 

Exercises — Yard.* 

Show  from  the  foot  rule  that  6  inches  is  J/4  of  a  foot. 

Show  from  the  foot  rule  that  4  inches  is  yS  of  a  foot. 

Show  from  the  foot  rule  that  3  inches  is  ^  of  a  foot. 

Show  from  the  foot  rule  that  9  inches  is  ^  of  a  foot, 

Carl  has  a  piece  of  rope  1  ft,  long.  If  he  should  cut  from  it  a  piece  3  in. 
long,  how  much  would  there  be  left  in  the  first  piece  ? 

How  many  inches  long  altogether  would  pieces  of  ribbon  ^/^  ft.,  ys  ft., 
and  J4  ft.  be? 

Mary  has  4  yd.  of  ribbon.  If  she  should  divide  it  into  two  equal  parts, 
how  many  feet  long  would  each  of  those  parts  be? 

A  certain  book  is  ^  ft,  long  and  >4  ft,  wide.  Hov/  many  inches  long  is 
it?     How  many  inches  wide? 

Appleton's  Arithmetics — Book  One. — D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Put  on  blackboard  lines  12  inches  long,  9  inches,  6  inches,  3  inches.  * 

Have  children  tell :  The  sum  of  6  in.  and  3  in.  equals  9  in. 
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The  3-in.  line  equals  what  part  of  each  of  the  other  lines? 

The  6-in.  line  equals  how  many  times  the  3-in.  line?  It  equals  what 
part  of  each  of  the  other  lines? 

Compare  the  6-in.  line  with  each  of  the  other  lines  again. 

The  9-in.  line  equals  how  many  times  the  3-in.  line?  It  equals  how 
many  halves  of  the  6-in.  line?     It  equals  what  part  of  the  foot? 

The  ft.  equals  how  many  times  the  3-in.  line?  It  equals  how  many 
times  the  6-in.  line?  How  ys  of  the  9-in.  line.  The  ft.  is  as  long  as 
how  many  thirds  of  the  9-in.  line?  It  equals  how  many  thirds  of  the  9-in. 
line? 

A  foot  is  how  much  longer  than  6  inches?  4  inches  equal  what  part 
of  a  foot?  A  foot  equals  how  many  4-inches?  What  part  of  a  foot  is  as 
long  as  8  inches? 

What  is  }i  ft.  ?     What  is  >^  ft.  ?     What  is  }i  ft.  ?     What  is  >4  of  6  in.  ? 


What  is  3^  of  9  in. ?     What  is  ^  of  9  in.?     What  is  ^  of  a  ft.? 
the  lines  in  your  mind  and  tell  all  you  can  about  them. 

Review  without  observing  the  lines. 

*  Speer's  Arithmetic. — Ginn  &  Co. 


Picture 


Review. 

The  dime,  quarter,  dollar,  and  half  dollar  muy  be  compared  objectively 
by  means  of  charts  similar  to  those  illustrated  in  Smith's  Primary  Arithmetic. 


Oral  Exercise. 
The  chart  above  furnishes  material  for  drill  on  money. 
Suppose  you  have  11  nickels.     Count  by  5's  and  see  how  many  cents 
you  have. 
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How  many  cents  make  7  nickels?     8  dimes? 

These  circles  show  the  size  of  the  most  common  coins. 

Make  a  chart  Hke  this.     Fill  in  the  circles  with  silver  and  copper  color 


paper. 


1. 

4 


1 
4- 

1 
4- 

1 

4- 

}t 

i 
4- 

JL 

4- 

1 

J- 
4- 

1 
4 

4- 

1 
4- 

1 
4- 

/        4- 


The  foregoing  objective  comparisons  are  useful  to  familiarize  the  child 
with  the  names  halves  and  fourths.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  the 
half-dollar  and  quarter-dollar. 

*  Objective  comparisons  of  fractions  may  also  be  associated  with  the 
foot  rule. 


In  the  objective  comparison  of  the  half  and  fourth  to  find  how  much 
larger  the  half  is  a  variety  of  objective  illustrations  should  hang  around  the 
room  so  that  the  children  may  come  to  realize  that  the  relation  is  a  constant 
one  even  though  the  material  and  shape  of  the  illustrations  are  different. 
See  figure  20. 

*Morey  Primary  Arithmetic. — Chas.  Scribners  Sons. 

Time. 
Which  is  older? 

Ned,  who  is  one  year  old,  or  his  brother,  who  is  four  years  old? 
Annie,  who  is  four  years  old,  or  Sadie,  who  is  two  years  old? 
Susie's  kitten,  that  is  half  a  year  old,  or  Will's  dog,  that  is  a  year  old  ? 
.  Which  is  the  later  time? 
One  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  or  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon? 
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Two  o'clock,  or  four  o'clock? 
Half-past  one  o'clock,  or  two  o'clock? 
Four  o'clock,  or  half-past  four  o'clock? 

Which  is  later,  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon? 

Comparison. 

Draw  a  line.  Separate  it  into  two  equal  parts.  This  is  3/2  of  the  line. 
Show  me  the  other  half.     Show  me  the  2/2  of  the  line. 

Show  me  ^  of  the  top  of  your  desk.     Show  me  3/2  of  the  blackboard. 

Draw  a  line.     Draw  another  as  long  as  ^  of  the  first.     Measure. 

Draw  a  line.  Draw  another  two  times  as  long.  Show  me  the  part  of 
the  second  line  that  is  as  long  as  the  first.  What  part  of  the  second  line 
equals  the  first  ?  The  first  line  is  as  long  as  what  part  of  the  second  ?  The 
first  line  equals  what  part  of  the  second  ? 

Cut  a  slip  of  paper.  Cut  another  slip  ^  as  long.  Measure.  Cut  a 
slip  of  paper.  Cut  another  equal  to  i^  of  the  first.  What  did  I  ask  you 
to  do? 


( — 

1  Gal  loa 

iQj/d.rt 

iPint 

Problems. 

Solve  following  by  reference  to  cut  above : 

How  many  quarts  must  be  added  to  half  a  gallon  to  make  a  gallon? 

1  qt.  equals  what  part  of  a  gallon? 

If  we  call  a  quart  1,  what  ought  we  to  call  a  gallon?  If  we  call  the 
gallon  1,  what  ought  we  to  call  the  quart? 

A  quart  equals  how  many  pints?  A  gallon  measure  will  hold  how 
many  quarts  ?     A  gallon  measure  will  hold  hom  many  2-pts.  ? 

In  3  gals,  there  are  how  many  4-qts.  ? 

If  a  pint  of  water  weighs  1  lb.,  how  much  does  a  gallon  weigh  ? 

If  a  quart  of  milk  costs  6c,  what  part  of  6c  will  a  pint  cost? 

If  a  quart  of  milk  costs  6c,  how  many  6-c  will  a  gallon  cost? 
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If  1  gal.  of  milk  costs  24c,  what  part  of  24c  will  1  qt.  cost? 

li  yi  oi  a.  gal.  of  milk  costs  6c,  how  many  6-c  will  a  gallon  cost?  How- 
many  6-c  will  ^  of  a  gal.  cost?     How  many  6-c  will  ^  of  a  gallon  cost? 

The  cost  of  3  quart  boxes  of  berries  is  2Sc.  The  cost  of  4  boxes  equals 
how  many  thirds   of  25c? 

Typical  Examples  in  Ma-king  Change.* 

If  Carl  buys  a  book  for  18  cents  and  hands  the  clerk  a  quarter,  the  clerk 
probably  counts  out  the  change  in  this  way : 

He  thinks  "18  plus  2  plus  5  is  25,"  and  says  aloud:  "Eighteen,  twenty, 
twenty-five,"  as  he  hands  Carl  two  1-cent  pieces  and  a  5-cent  piece. 

Of  course,  change  can  be  made  in  different  ways.  For  example,  a 
clerk,  instead  of  returning  a  dime,  may  return  two  5-cent  pieces.  But,  if 
the  coins  are  sorted  in  the  till,  he  generally  makes  it  in  the  simplest  way. 

Ask  pupils  to  make  up  similar  examples. 

Oral  Exercises. 

Clara  bought  calico  for  35  cents,  and  gave  the  clerk  a  half-dollar. 
What  coins  did  she  receive? 


Count  the  change  from  1  dollar  for: 

. 

A  55-cent  purchase. 

A  78-cent  purchase. 

A  56-cent  purchase. 

An  80-cent  purchase. 

A  77-cent  purchase. 

An  89-cent  purchase. 

Count  the  change  in  each  case: 

AMOUNT 

AMOUNT 

given    purchase     change 

given 

purchase 

change 

50c            27c             (         ) 

75c 

54c 

(     ) 

25c            13c             (         ) 

$1.50 

$1.25 

(     ) 

*The  Appleton's  Arithmetics — Primary  Book. 


Oral- 2  B 


First  Week. 

— 

Read  numbers  to  500. 

Roman  I. 

1 

11 

21 

31 

Addition — Drill    on    45    combina- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

etc, 

tions.       Decimation     tables 

— 

with  1,  as 

2 

12 

22 

32 

0          10         20          30 

1 

1 

1 

1 

etc 

1111     etc. 

— 
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Count  by  5's  to  100. 
Subtraction — Decimation  tables 
with  1,  as 
2  12  22 

—  1  —  1  —  1     etc. 

Measurement — Inch,     hour,     day, 

week. 
Comparison — See  suggestions   for 

tliis  and  other  grades. 

Second  Week. 

Read  numbers  to  500. 

Roman  II. 

Addition — Drill  on  45  combina- 
tions. Decimation  tables 
with  2. 

Count  by  2's  to  100. 

Subtraction — Decimation  tables 
with  2. 

Halves,  fourths. 

Measurement — Same. 

Comparison — Same, 

Third  Week. 

Read  numbers  to  500. 

Roman  III. 

Drill  on  45  combinations.  Deci- 
mation tables  with  3. 

Count  by  2's  and  5's  to  100. 

Subtraction — Decimation  tables 
with  3. 

Measurement — Same. 

Comparison — Same. 

Fourth  Week. 

Reading  numbers  to  600. 

Roman  I,  II,  III. 

Drill  on  45  combinations.    Review 

decimation  tables  of  1,  2,  3. 
Count  by  2's  and  5's  to  100. 
Subtraction — Review      decimation 

tables,  2's,  3's,  4's. 
Problems  —  Solved     by     addition 

with  objects. 
Measurements  and  comparisons — 

.Same. 


Fifth  Week. 

Read  numbers  to  700. 

Roman  IV. 

Drill  on  45  combinations.  Decima- 
tion tables  to  50  with  addi- 
tion of  1  and  2. 

Pint,  quart,  gallon.  Review  of 
other  denominate  units. 

Measurements  and  comparisons — 
Same. 


Sixth  Week. 

Reading  numbers  to  700. 
Roman  V. 

Drill  on  45  combinations.  Decima- 
tion table  to  60  with  addi- 
tion of  1  and  2. 

Cent,  five-cent  piece,  dime,  quarter 
dollar,  half  dollar,  dollar. 
Review  work  of  last  week. 

Counting  by  3's  to  100.  Counting 
backwards. 

Measurements  and  comparisons — 
Same. 


Seventh  Week. 

Reading  numbers  to  700. 

Roman  VI. 

Drill  on  45  combinations.  Decima- 
tion tables  to  8  with  the  ad- 
ditions of  1  and  2. 

Compare  number  and  size  of  ob- 
jects and  groups  of  objects 
of  the  same  kind. 

Fractions — Halves  and  fourths. 

Problems — Solved  b  y  addition 
without  objects. 

Eighth  Week. 

Reading  numbers  to  700. 
Roman^IV,  V,  VI. 
1  )rill  on  45  combinations.    Review 
decimation    tables    to    100, 
4's,  5's,  6's, 
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Fractions — Eighths  developed  ob- 
jectively. 
Halves,  fourths  and  eighths. 

Measurements  and  comparisons — 
Same. 

Ninth  Week. 

Reading  numbers  to  900, 

Roman  VII. 

Drill  on  45  combinations.  Decima- 
tion tables  with  3  and  4. 

Pint,  quart,  gallon. 

Fractions — With  objects,  drawings 
and  "cutting." 

Measurements  and  comparisons — 
Same. 

Tenth  Week. 

Reading  numbers  to  900. 

Roman  VI 11. 

Drill  on  45  combinations.  Decima- 
tion tables  with  5. 

Time  by  clock.    Hour. 

Halves,  fourths,  eighths. 

Measurements  and  comparisons — 
Same. 

Eleventh  Week. 

Reading  numbers  to  900. 

Roman  IX. 

Drill  on  45  combinations.  Review 
decimation  tables  with  4 
and  5. 

Halves,  fourths,  eighths.  Prob- 
lems. 

Time  by  clock.    Hour,  half  hour. 

Measurements  and  comparisons — 
Same. 


Twelfth  Week. 

Reading  numbers  to  900. 
Roman  I  to  IX. 
Drill  on  45  combinations. 
Time  by  clock.    Hour,  half  hour. 
Problems — Solved     b  y     addition 
without  objects. 


Measurements  and  comparisons — 
Same. 

Thirteenth  Week. 

Reading  numbers  to  100.  Reading 
the  clock. 

Roman  X. 

Drill  on  45  combinations.  Decima- 
tion tables  to  100  with  5 
and  6  added  to  numbers. 

Count  by  2's,  3's,  4's,  5's  to  100. 
Count  backwards. 

Subtraction — Decimation  tables 
with  5  and  6. 

Measurements  and  comparison? — 
Same. 

Fourteenth  Week. 

Reading  numbers  to  1000. 

Roman  XI. 

Drill  on  45  combinations.  Decima- 
tion tables  with  9. 

Count  by  3's,  4's,  5's  to  100.  Count 
backwards. 

Subtraction — Decimation  tables 
with  5  and  6, 

Halves,  fourths,  eighths. 

Measurements  and  comparisons — 
Same. 

Fifteenth  Week. 

Reading  numbers  to  1000. 
Roman  XII. 

Drill  on  45  combinations. 
Hour,  day,  week.    Time  by  clock. 
Hour,  half  hour,  5  minutes. 
Halves,  fourths,  eighths. 

Sixteenth  Week. 

Reading  numbers  to  1000. 
Roman  I  to  XII. 
Drill  on  45  combinations. 
Hour,  day,  week. 
Problems— Solved     b  y      addition 
without  objects. 
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Grade— 3A 

New  Course  of  Study. 
Oral. 

Reading  Numbers — To  10,000.  Roman  numerals  through  C.  Dollars 
and  cents. 

Addition — Numbers  from  7  to  9  to  numbers  from  1  to  100  in  series 
increasing  by  10. 

Counting — By  6's  and  8's;  by  1,  2,  and  3,  beginning  with  any  digit. 

Subtraction — By  the  addition  process.     Subtrahends  from  1  to  9. 

Multiplication — Tables  developed  from  counting  exercises  through 
6  X  12.    Exercises  in  finding  factors  when  multiple  is  given. 

Measurement — Definite  units :  dozen,  pound,  half  pound,  quarter 
pound ;  minute,  day,  week,  month,  year.     Use  units  previously  learned. 

Fractions — Halves,  fourths,  eighths;  thirds,  sixths;  fifths,  tenths;  one 
half,  one  fourth,  one  third,  one  fifth,  one  tenth  of  multiples  of  2,  3,  4,  5 
and  10,  respectively. 

Problems — Involving  one  operation. 

Terms — Recognize  and  name :  sum,  difference,  product,  orders. 

Written. 

Writing  Numbers — To  10,000.    Dollars  and  cents. 

Addition— Sums  to  10,000. 

Subtraction — Numbers  of  four  orders. 

Multiplication — Multipliers  of  one  or  two  orders. 

Division — By  numbers  to  six.    Dividends  to  be  multiples  of  divisor. 

Problems — Involving  one  operation. 

Signs \-,  — ,  X,  -^,  =,  $.,  c. 

Change  in  the  Course  of  Study  for  this  Grade. 
The  omission  of:    "Square  inch,  square  foot;  cubic  inch  and  forming 
rectangular  solids  with  inch-cubes." 

The  introduction  of :     "Fractions :  tenths,  dozen,  pound." 

Suggestions  : 

Roman  Numerals — Have  oak-tag  cards,  each  with  an  Arabic  number 
on  one  side  and  a  Roman  number  on  the  other.  Expose  either  side  for  a 
moment.  Let  children  give  the  equivalent  either  in  Roman  or  Arabic 
numbers. 

Write  in  Roman  numerals : 

1.  Your  age.  2.  The  hour  of  the  day.  3.  The  number  of  the  month 
of  the  year.  4.  The  day  of  the  month.  5.  The  number  of  days  in  a  week. 
6.  The  number  of  days  in  the  present  month.  7.  The  number  of  weeks  in 
a  year. 

Multiplication. 

It  is  well  to  maintain  the  psychological  distinction  between  multiplica- 
tion and  addition.  Multiplication  is  measuring  by  a  fixed  quantity,  repeated 
a  required  number  of  times,  and  addition  is  combining  numbers  of  different 
size  but  of  the  same  kind. 

As  far  as  possible  have  pupils  work  out  the  multiplication  table  by 
objects.    Have  them  take  the  same  number  of  objects  the  required  number 
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of  times.  Express  the  operations  by  symbols  and  have  them  count  the 
resulting  aggregate. 

Another  drill  in  multiplication  is  furnished  by  exercises  in  counting 
by  2's  and  3's,  etc. 

Write  the  tables  in  the  natural  form,  as  shown  below,  that  the  pupils 
may  find  their  visualization  of  the  form  helpful  when  they  use  it  in  com- 
putation, viz. : 

3's. 

123456789    10 

XXXXXXXXXX 
333333333  3   etc. 

3  6        9      12      15       18      21      24      27        30 
4's. 
123456789        10 

XXXXX   XXXXX 
444    4   44444    4  etc. 

4  8       12       16      20      24      28      32      36        40 
5's. 
123456789        10 

XXXXX        XXXXX 
555555555  5  etc. 

5  10      15      20      25      30      35      40      45        50 

Introduction  to  Division :  Have  pupil  place  a  pile  of  8  pennies  on  the 
desk,  and  ask  how  many  apples  )'OU  could  buy  with  them  if  each  apple  cost 
you  4  cents.  The  pupil  should  take  2  cents  out  of  the  pile  as  many  times 
as  possible,  until  it  was  all  gone,  and  then  tell  you  how  many  2's  he  had 
taken.  He  finds  the  answer  to  the  question,  8  is  how  many  2's?  He  has 
learned  in  multiplication  that  4  2's  are  8.  Can  he  answer  the  other  ques- 
tion,— 8  is  how  many  2's? — without  taking  objects  and  counting  it  out? 

Division  is  the  reverse  of  multiplication. 

In  division  we  find  how  many  times  one  number  or  quantity  is  con- 
tained in  another. 

At  3  cents  each,  how  many  pencils  can  I  buy  for  12  cents? 

Question.     12  is  how  many  3's? 

Anszver.     12  is  4  3's. 

Work  Proof 

4  X  4 


3)12  3)   12 

In  reading  the  work,  we  read  12  is  4  3's.  In  reading  the  proof,  we 
read  3  4's  are  12. 

Exercises  in  finding  factors :  Make  a  chart  or  place  on  blackboard  as 
follows : 
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Name  two  numbers  whose  product  is : 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

9 

28 

22 

40 

15 

50 

20 

36 

24 

8 

45 

10 

32 

27 

35 

14 

55        18        42        21        60        12        44        72 
16        25  6        48        33        54        66        30 

A  chart  for  drill  in  products  and  quotients. 

The  exercise  should  be  conducted  in  a  spirited  manner. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

6X12 

4X11 

5X9 

6X7 

4X7 

28  H- 4 

72-^6 

50-^5 

66-^6 

40 --4 

4X12 

5X10 

6X8 

5X6 

4X8 

42-^6 

30-^5 

32  H- 4 

60-^6 

44  :  4 

5X11 

6X9 

5X7 

4X9 

6X10 

45^5 

48  :  6 

55^5 

48^4 

36-^6 

6X10 

5^8 

4X10 

6X11 

5X12 

36 --4 

60^5 

40-^5 

54^6 

35  :  5 

Halvp:s,  Quarters. — To  develop  ideas  of  halves  and  quarters  make 
use  of  pint ;  quart ;  fruit,  as  apple,  orange,  walnut,  etc.  The  following  drills 
are  good  if  judiciously  used.     See  suggestions  for  other  grades,  too. 

Draw  a  line.  Place  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  line.  Measure  to  see 
if  the  parts  are  equal.  Try  again.  Measure.  Is  one  of  the  parts  longer 
than  the  other?  Are  the  parts  equal?  What  is  meant  by  equal?  Show 
me  one  of  the  two  equal  parts.    Show  me  the  other. 

Draw  a  line.  Separate  it  into  two  equal  parts.  Measure.  Are  the 
parts  equal?  Separate  the  line  into  four  equal  parts.  Show  me  one  of  the 
four  equal  parts.  Show  me  three  of  the  four  equal  parts.  Show  me  the 
four  equal  parts. 

Show  me  where  the  line  should  be  drawn  to  separate  the  blackboard 
into  two  equal  parts.     Point  to  the  two  equal  parts  of  the  board. 

Can  you  see  the  two  equal  parts  of  the  floor  ?  Of  the  top  of  your  desk  ? 
Show  me  two  equal  parts  of  other  things  in  the  room. 

Take  out  your  readers.  Open  your  book  so  as  to  divide  it  into  two 
equal  parts.  John  has  read  one-fourth  of  the  book.  Show  how  much  he 
read.     Count  the  number  of  pages.     Prove  the  operation. 

Draw  two  lines  of  unequal  length.  Which  is  longer?  How  much 
longer?  Measure  it.  How  many  times  does  this  difference  go  into  the 
shorter  line?  The  longer  line?  Measure.  How  much  longer  (fractionally) 
is  the  longer  line  as  compared  with  the  shorter  one. 

Fractions. 

Naming  Parts.     Answer  by  reference  to  figure  below : 

How  much  of  each  figure  is  white? 

How  much  of  each  figure  is  dark? 
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Oral  Exercises. 

Answer  by  examining  the  figure  above : 

1.  How  many  halves  make  1? 

2.  How  many  fourths  make  ^^2  ? 

3.  How  many  sixths  make  3^  ?     Ys?     }i? 

4.  How  many  eighths  make  ^  ?     3^  ?     ^  ? 

5.  Which  is  the  greater,  ^  or  ^  ?  5^  or  ^  ?  }i  or  Ys?  ye  or  }i? 
;<3or^? 

Measurements. — The  measurement  of  weights  must  be  first  intro- 
duced objectively  and  concretely.  The  children  should  be  given  weights 
and  allowed  to  do  actual  weighing.  It  is  desirable  that  they  weigh  several 
objects  of  different  quality  and  texture,  using  the  pound,  half-pound,  quarter 
pound  weights. 

Such  concrete  problems  as  these  may  be  worked  out  by  teacher  and 
pupils : 

If  it  takes  a  2-pound  weight  and  a  V2-pound  weight  to  balance  a  book, 
how  much  does  the  book  weigh  ? 

If  1  pint  of  water  weighs  1  pound  what  is  the  weight  of  a  quart  of 
water  ? 

If  one  box  weighs  a  }4  pound,  another  a  Y  pound  and  another  Y  oi 
a  pound,  what  is  the  weight  of  the  three  boxes  together? 
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Measures  of  Time — Months  of  the  Year.* 

Preparatory : 

1.  Read  in  the  picture  the  months  in  the  year  and  the  numher  of  days 
in  each.  2.  Name  those  that  are  opposite  the  knuckles.  3.  How  many  days 
has  each  of  these  months?  4.  Name  those  between  the  knuckles.  5.  How 
many  days  in  each  except  February?  6.  What  is  the  shortest  month  in 
the  year? 

In  every  4th  year  (with  certain  exceptions)  February  has  29  days. 
These  are  called  leap  years.     1908  was  a  leap  year, 

7.  Name  the  next  leap  year. 


Such  a  chart  as  shown  above  to  illustrate  the  relation  between  one  dozen 
and  one. 

*  The  Appleton  Arithmetic — Primary  Book. 
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For  charts  like  the  above,  objects,  which  are  commonly  sold  by  the 
dozen,  such  as  books,  fruit,  pencils,  eggs,  etc.,  should  be  used.     Objects  may 
be  arranged  in  other  groupings,  as :  6  twos,  4  threes,  2  sixes,  etc.     Number 
stories  may  be  worked  out  as  follows : 
There  are  12  eggs  in  a  dozen. 
6  eggs  and  6  eggs  are  one  dozen  eggs. 
1  dozen  eggs  are  eleven  more  than  1  t.^'g. 
1  dozen  eggs  are  six  eggs  more  than  six  eggs. 
Measurements. — Have  children  find  out  by  the  use  of  measures  how 
many  quarts  are  there  in  a  gallon?    How  many  pints  are  there  in  a  gallon? 
Then  give  oral  exercises. 

A  2-quart  bottle  holds  how  many  pints? 

2  qts.  are  what  part  of  a  gallon? 

3  qts.  are  what  part  of  a  gallon  ? 
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When  milk  is  5  cts.  a  quart,  how  many  pints  can  you  buy  for  Sets.  ? 
For  10  cts.? 

What  does  a  quart  and  a  half  of  milk  cost  at  3  cts.  a  pint  ? 

What  does  a  gallon  of  milk  cost  at  5  cts.  a  quart? 

When  milk  costs  8  cts.  a  quart,  what  does  a  pint  cost?  What  does  a 
quart  and  a  half  cost? 

A  milkman  filled  a  quart  bottle  and  2  pint  bottles  from  a  gallon  of  milk. 
How  many  quarts  had  he  left? 

The  cook  used  3  pints  out  of  3  quarts  of  milk.  What  part  of  the  whole 
did  she  use? 

How  many  pint  bottles  can  be  filled  from  a  gallon  of  milk? 

The  Pound. 

Jack  placed  some  weights  on  a  balance  and  found  that  16  ounces  make 
one  pound.    Go  up  and  show  this  on  the  scale. 
Weigh  this  book.    Weigh  this  box  of  chalk. 

How  many  4-ounce  packages  of  spice  can  be  made  from  a  pound? 
How  many  8-ounce  packages  can  be  made  from  a  pound  of  rice? 

Oral  Exercises.* 

Mary  bought  8  oz.  of  one  kind  of  seed  and  8  oz.  of  another  kind  for 
her  bird.    How  many  pounds  of  seed  did  she  buy? 

How  many  pounds  in  two  packages  of  spice,  one  of  which  contains 
]2  oz.  and  the  other  4  oz.? 

Three  cans  of  spice  weigh  4  oz.  each.  How  many  ounces  do  they  weigh 
altogether  ? 

Some  cakes  of  soap  weigh  ^4  of  a  lb.  each.  How  many  cakes  weigh 
8  oz.?    12  oz.?    16  oz.?    20  oz.? 

How  many  4-ounce  packages  can  be  made  from  ^  of  a  lb.  of  rice  ? 

4  oz.  is  what  part  of  a  pound  ?    How  many  ounces  is  %  of  a  lb.  ? 

20  oz.  is  1  lb.  and  what  part  of  a  pound? 

At  2  cts.  an  ounce,  what  does  3^  of  a  lb.  of  cake  cost  ? 

At  3  cts.  an  ounce,  what  does  ^  of  a  lb.  of  candy  cost? 

A  book  weighs  jA  of  a  lb.  and  a  tablet  54  of  a  lb.  How  many  ounces 
does  each  weigh?     How  many  ounces  do  they  weigh  together? 

Out  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  8  ounces  were  used.  How  many  ounces  were 
left?    What  part  of  a  pound  was  left? 

^  lb.  =  (         )oz.?     y2  \h.=  (         )  oz.? 

3/^  lb.  =  (         )  oz.?     1  lb.  and  M  lb.  =  (         )  oz.? 

*  Primary  Arithmetic. — D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Grade— 3  A— Plans 

Oral. 

First  Month.  Counting — Review  counting  by  5's, 

Reading  numbers  to   5,000.     Ro-  2's,  4's,  3's  to   100.     By  6's  to 

man     numerals     through     XX.  100. 

Dollars  and  cents.  Subtraction — Subtrahends  from   1 

Addition — Numbers  from  1  to  6  to  to  5. 

numbers  from  1  to  100  in  series,  Multiplication — Tables     developed 

increasing  by   10.  through  2  X  12;3  X  12. 
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Division — Exercises  in  finding  fac- 
tors when  multiple  is  given. 
•     Measurement   —   Definite      units. 
Teach  dozen. 

Fractions — Review  halves,  fourths, 
eighths.  Teach  thirds  and 
sixths. 

Problems — Involving  one  opera- 
tion. 

Terms — Recognize  and  name  sum, 
and  diflference. 

Written. 

Writing  numbers  to  5,000.  Dol- 
lars and  cents. 

Addition — Sums  to  5,000. 

Subtraction— Numbers  of  three 
orders. 

Multiplication — Multipliers  of  one 
order. 

Division — By  numbers  2,  3.  Divi- 
dends to  be  multiples  of  divisor. 

Problems — Involving  one  opera- 
tion. 

Signs,  -f ,  — ,  =,  ^,  $,  c. 

Second  Month. 

Reading  numbers  to  7,000.  Ro- 
man numerals  through  XXX. 
Dollars  and  cents. 

Addition — Numbers  from  1  to  8 
to  numbers  from  1  to  100  in 
series,  increasing  by  10. 

Counting— By  6's  to  100;  by  8's 
to  40.    By  2's,  beginning  with  1. 

Subtraction — Subtrahends  from  1 
to  7. 

Multiplication — Tables  developed 
through  4   X    12. 

Division — Exercises  in  finding  fac- 
tors when  multiple  is  given. 

Measurement — Definite  units  : 
Pound,  half-pound,  quarter- 
pound. 

Fractions  —  Review  previous 
month's  work.  Teach  fifths  and 
tenths. 


Problems — Involving  one  opera- 
tion. 

Terms — Recognize  and  name  sum, 
difference,  product  and  orders. 
Written. 

Writing  numbers  to  7,000.  Dol- 
lars and  cents. 

Addition— Sums  to  7,000. 

Subtraction — Numbers  of  four 
orders. 

Multiplication — Multipliers  of  one 
or  two  orders. 

Division — By  numbers  2,  3  and  4. 
Dividends  to  be  multiples  of 
divisor. 

Problems — Involving  one  opera- 
tion. 

Signs,  +,  — ,  X,  H-,  =,  $,  c. 

Oral. 
Third  Month. 

Reading  numbers  to  9,000.  Ro- 
man numerals  through  XL. 
Dollars  and  cents. 

Addition — Numbers  from  1  to  9  to 
numbers  from  1  to  100  in  series, 
increasing  by  10. 

Counting— By  6's  and  8's.  By  2's 
and  3's,  beginning  with  1. 

Subtraction — Subtrahends  from  1 
to  8. 

Multiplication — Tables  developed 
through  5  X   12. 

Division — Exercises  in  finding  fac- 
tors when  multiple  is  given. 

Measurement — Definite  units;  re- 
new work  of  previous  month. 
Teach  minute,  hour,  day,  week. 
Minute  is  the  only  new  unit. 

Fractions  —  One-half  and  one- 
fourth  of  multiples  of  2  and  4. 

Problem  s — Same  as  previous 
month. 

Terms — Review  and  drill. 
Written. 

Writing  numbers  to  9,000.  Dol- 
lars and  cents. 

Addition— Sums  to  9,000. 
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Subtraction — Same  as  previous 
month. 

Multiplication — Multipliers  of  one 
and  two  orders. 

Division — By  numbers  to  5.  Divi- 
dends to  be  multiples  of  divisor. 

Problems  and  signs — Same  as  pre- 
vious month. 

Fourth  Month. 

Oral. 

Reading  numbers  to  10,000.  Ro- 
man numerals  through  L.  Dol- 
lars and  cents. 

Addition — Numbers  from  1  to  9 
to  numbers  from  1  to  100  in 
series,  increasing  by  10. 

Counting— By  2's  and  3's,  begin- 
ning with  any  digit. 

Subtraction— Subtrahends  from  1 
to  9. 

Multiplication — Tables  developed 
through  6  X  12. 

Division— Exercises  in  finding  fac- 
tors when  multiple  is  given. 

Measurement  —  Review:  minute, 
hour,  day,  week,  month,  year. 

Fractions— One  -  third,  one  -  fifth, 
and  one-tenth  of  multiples  of  3, 
5  and  10,  respectively. 

Problem  s — Same  as  previous 
month. 

Terms — Review  all  and  drill. 

Written. 

Writing  numbers  to  10,000.  Dol- 
lars and  cents. 

Addition— Sums  to  10,000. 

Subtraction — Continue  work  of 
previous  month. 

Multiplication— Multipliers  of  one 
or  two  orders. 


Division — By  numbers  to  6.   Divi- 
dends to  be  multiples  of  divisor. 
Problems — As  in  previous  month. 
Signs,  -f,  — ,  X,  -^,  =,  $,  c. 

Fifth  Month. 

Oral. 

Reading  numbers  to  10,000.  Ro- 
man numerals  to  L.  Dollars 
and  cents. 

Addition — Review  work  of  pre- 
vious month. 

Counting — By  6's  and  8's;  by  2's 
and  3's,  beginning  with  any 
digit. 

Subtraction — Continue  work  of 
previous  months. 

Multiplication — Review  tables. 

Division — Exercises  in  finding  fac- 
tors when  multiple  is  given. 

Measurement — Definite  units.  Re- 
view all. 

Fraction  s — Halves,  fourths, 
eighths;  thirds,  sixths;  fifths, 
tenths ;  one  -  half,  one  -  fourth, 
one-third,  one-fifth,  one-tenth  of 
multiples  of  2,  4,  3,  5  and  10, 
respectively. 

Problem  s — Same  as  previous 
month. 

Terms — Review  all. 

Written. 

Writing  numbers  to  10,000.  Dol- 
lars and  cents. 

Addition— Sums  to  10,000. 

Subtraction — Numbers  of  four 
orders. 

Multiplication — Multipliers  of  one 
and  two  orders. 

Division — By  numbers  to  6.  Divi- 
dends to  be  multiples  of  divisor. 

Problems — Involving  one  opera- 
tion. 

Signs — Review  +,  — ,  X,  -^,  =» 
$,  c. 
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3B  Arithmetic  Plan 

Pauline  B.  Wilson. 

First  Week. 

When  promoted  to  a  3B  Class,  the  children  are  familiar  with  work 
similar  to  the  following': — 

1.  Add  $7,  $70.70,  $6.70,  $10.76,  $1.67,  $14.98.  2.  Multiply  697  by  7. 
3.  Divide  8820  by  6.  4.  Divide  6165  by  97.  5.  From  2002,  take  220. 
6.  Find  dif.  bet.  $410.00  and  $3.07.  7.  Multiply  1047  by  9.  8.  Four-fifths 
of  $370?  9.  Buy  8  blank  books  at  14c.  each:  change  from  $2?  10.  If  7 
horses  cost  $840,  cost  of  9? 

Mental, 
1.  How   many  8's  in  72?     2.  67—8?     3.  %   of  24?     4.  How  many 
weeks  and  days  are  30  days?    5.  37  +  40?    6.  6  X  8  +  9?    7.  Paid  18c. 
for  6  eggs.     C.  of  9  eggs?     8.  Roman  numbers  for  46?     9.  87  —  50? 
10.   ?  gals.  =  8  qts. 

Drill. 

$6008  —  1689  968  +  8  4074  ^  6 

$27.08  —  19.80.  806  X  9.  8536  ^  8. 

Subtract  $9.80  from  $60.40.    789  X  7.    8442  -^  6 

Pay  particular  attention  to  the  naughts  in  answers.     Children  dearly 

love  to  omit  them,  which  causes  so  much  annoyance  in  teaching  long  division 

later. 

Problems. 

1.  At  4c.  each,  how  many  pads  can  I  buy  for  368c.?  2.  At  68c.  a  yd., 
cost  of  7  yds.? 

Have  the  answer  written  in  two  ways.  I  insist  upon  it,  as  it  helps  later 
in  problems.  Have  plenty  of  blackboard  work  and  insist  upon  oral  ex- 
planations from  several  children,  each  child  giving  either  all  or  part  of  the 
explanation. 

Second  Week. 

Monday. — Introduce  the  fraction  in  division. 
Divide  7211  by  8;  6298  by  6;  3009  by  5 ;  6217  by  9;  5000  by  7;  9230  by  4. 

Special  attention  to  be  given  to  terms :  dividend,  divisor,  quotient, 
remainder  and  fraction.  This  is  very  important  to  lead  up  to  long  division. 
In  division  with  no  remainder,  introduce  dollars  and  cents  in  dividends,  as 
Divide  $76.72  by  7;  $53.01  by  9;  $45.20  by  8. 

Mental  Work. 
Once  or  twice  a  week  would  suggest  that  mental  arithmetic  cards — 
the  number  depending  on  progress  of  class — be  given  to  children.     The 
9  X  14  oak  tag  can  be  divided  into  three  parts.     On  one  side  example 
may  be  written  63  -\~  21,  and  on  the  other  side  63 

+  21 
so  that  children  may  become  familiar  with  both  ways.     Make  cards  intro- 
ducing the  45  combinations,  as         78 

H-    9 
division  with  remainders  as  70  -r-  8,  8 1 70 

The  Multiplication  Tables — Measurements,  Roman  Numbers,  etc. 
Examples  of  each  kind  may  be  put  into  each  package    After  the  lesson 
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they  can  be  neatly  tied  and  collected.  When  the  children  answer  these 
examples,  insist  that  they  read  zuhat  is  zvritten  on  the  card  as  well  as  give 
the  answer. 

This  method  saves  the  teacher's  voice,  but  she  must  be  very  quick  to 
see  mistakes. 

1.  In  addition  make  cards  introducing  the  45  combinations: 

71  +  22  63  +24  37  +  22  48  +  51 

on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 


71 

63 

37 

48 

+  22 

+  24 

+ 

22 

+  51 

41  +  37 

34  +  52 

53  +  24 

45  +  54 

318  +  61 

45  +  54 

63  +  26 

62  +  36 

43  +  56 

574  +  24 

81  +  16 

77  +  12 

84  +  15 

16  +  73 

218  +  61 

18  +  61 

21  +  77 

48  +  51 

61  +  37 

363  +  26 

44  +  34 

65  +  22 

56  +  21 

12  +  65 

708  +  31 

324  +  15 

523  +  51 

625  +  71 

145  +  54 

405  +  74 

107  +  62 

374  +  12 

117  +  42 

381  +  16 

593  +  7 

241  +  38 

152  +  34 

145  +  54 
Then 

574  +  24 

634  +  63 

17  +  4 

47  +  5 

67  +  6 

87  +  7 

37  +  8 

16  +  5 

46  +  6 

66  +  6 

86  +  6 

36+6 

26  +  9 

15  +  9 

35  +  9 

65  +  8 

75  +  7 

85  +  6 

18  +  9 

28  +  8 

58  +  7 

78  +  6 

88  +  5 

19  +  7 

39  +  8 

59  +  9 

69  +  5 

34  +  8 

63  +  8 

35  +  7 

64  +  7 

46  +  5 

47  +  4 

58  +  9 

78  +  8 

88  +  7 

48  +  6 

76  +  9 

69  +  7 

75  +  9 

49  +  9 

39  +  5 

38  +  5 

43  +  8 

18  +  8 

19  +  9 

17  +  8 

etc.,  on  one  side. 

17  etc.. 

+  4  on  other 

side. 

Division. 
All  numbers  from  1  to  39  divided  by  4,  indicated  in  two  ways,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  card. 

On  some  cards,  put,  4's  in  17,  4's  in  29,  5's  in  23,  7's  in  50,  etc.  I 

Divide  all  numbers  from  1  to  49  by  5. 
"       "         "  "      1  to  59  by  6. 

"       "         "  "      1  to  69  by  7. 

"       "         "  "      1  to  79  by  8. 

"       "         "  "      1  to  89  by  9. 

To  make  these  cards  takes  time,  but  they  do  gain  results.  The  slower 
children  can  be  encouraged  to  do  the  work  on  paper  or  B.  B.,  and  so 
helped  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  work.  The  brighter  children  can 
help  the  slow^er  ones.  Hold  a  bright  child  responsible  for  a  slow  one,  and 
notice  result. 

Multiplication. 

On  one  side  of  the  card  write  one  of  the  following:  14  X2;  34  X  2; 
24  X  2;  43  X  3;  70  X  2;  10  X  8;  40  X  7;  6  X  70;  14  X  10;  90  X  7; 
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80  X  8;  7X  80;  32  X  10;  12  X  20;  6  X  50;  60  X  6;  40  X  7;  9  X  40; 
70X7;  9X80. 

On  the  other  side  of  each  card,  have  the  same  problems,  with  the  mul- 
tipHer  under  the  multipHcand. 

Fractions. 

One-third  and  two-thirds  of  multiples  of 3  to  27. 

1/4,  2/4,  3/4  of  multiples  of 4  to  36. 

1/5  of  multiples  of 5  to  45. 

1/6  2/3,  3/6,  4/6,  5/6  of  multiples  of 6  to  54. 

Insist  that  children  read  and  explain  as:  1/6  of  54  =  54  -f-  6  =  9, 
then  5/6  =  5  X  9  =  45.    Mistakes  can  thus  be  discovered. 

Tuesday — Written  lessons  on  paper  and  corrected  by  teacher  are  sug- 
gested for  Tuesday  and  Friday.  The  one  on  Tuesday  is  to  find  out  the 
weaknesses  in  new  work  taken  up.  The  teacher  can  thus  give  extra  atten- 
tion to  those  who  do  not  succeed  or  come  up  to  the  mark.  Friday's  mark 
should  be  used  for  reports  or  Roll  of  Honor. 

Blackboard  Work. 
1.  From  $35.05  take  $9.90.     2.  Divide  $16.89  by  8.     3.  Divide  $88.02 
by  9.    4.  Divide  $56.05  by  7.    5.  Divide  6947  by  6.    6.  Multiply  $1.79  by  8. 
7.  Bought  6  coats  at  $7.49  ea..     8.  Had  $3.15;  spent  90c.     9.  Had  49c., 
bought  2  books  at  23c.  ea. ;  change. 

Written:  Divide  6345  by  7;  5670  by  8;  8374  by  9;  64.74  by  6;  $68.32 
by  4.. 

Mental :  1.7x6  +  9=  2.  78  —  9  =  3.  4/5  of  40  =  4.  5's  into 
43  =    5.  67  —  40  =r 

Wednesday — Give  special  blackboard  attention  to  children  who  failed 
in  Tuesday's  test. 

Divide  7469  by  7;  ^4  of  $41.36.  Divide  7076  by  9;  7008  by  8;  6120 
by  8.  4/5  of  7305  ?  4734  by  6 ;  7008  by  8 ;  65.76  by  6 ;  4740  -^  9 ;  60.69  by  7. 
2/3  of  792  ?     Divide  8540  by  8. 

Add  $30.03,  $13.38,  $.09,  $109.78,  $4.86,  $.97,  $800. 
Add  $.03,  $72.16,  $.97,  $1.68,  $10.37,  $5.99,  $4.78. 
Add  $.07,  $70.17,  $117.78,  $6.95,  $.08,  $88.10,  $18.80. 
Find  dif.  bet.  7016  and  760.     From  9019  take  6780.     Subtract  89c. 
from  $8.90.    $83.05  —  $19.78? 
Prove  the  problems. 

Thursday — Problems. — At  least  two  written  and  three  mental  to  be 
corrected  by  teacher. 

1.  Buy  9  books  at  $1.06  ea.     Change  $10. 

Let  the  children  play,  furnishing  a  kitchen  or  parlor,  etc.  It  helps  to 
make  them  realize  the  value  of  a  dollar,  the  cost  of  things,  etc.  Then,  too, 
it  teaches  them  to  observe  the  prices  of  different  articles. 

2.  Buy  4  dining  room  chairs  at  $3.90  ea..  and  a  table  for  $18.98.  Cost 
of  all? 

3.  Buy  a  rug  for  $54.75  and  a  china  closet,  $28.00.  Change  from 
$100.00. 

Select  any  one  of  these  types  of  examples  and  drill  in  mental  and 
written  work.     Insist  upon  oral  explanations  from  children. 

Friday— (1)  Add  $.48,  $48.08,  $108.14,  $7.89,  $.96,  $6.90.    (2)  $501.12 
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—  $69.87.  (3)  $9.87  X  8.  (4)  Divide  4070  by  6.  (5)  4/5  of  $9.80.  (6) 
Divide  $76.72  by  7.  (7)  Multiply  $17.08  by  7.  (8)  Divide  1748  by  9. 
(9)  Had  $19.50;  spent  2/3  of  it;  how  much  spent?  (10)  Buy  6  plates  @ 
16c.  ea. ;  change  from  $1.00? 

Mental— (1)  If  3  cost  15c.  ea.,  cost  of  7?  (2)  7  +  9  +  6  +  8  +  9  + 
7  ^8  +  4.  (3)  }i  of  24.  (4)  How  many  feet  in  12  inches?  (5)  9  X  7 
+  8.  (6)  19  +  20.  (7)  60  -f-  7.  (8)  Buy  3  pencils  at  5c.  ea. ;  change  P4. 
(9)  Roman  number  37?     (10)  96  —  8. 

Third  Week. 

Monday — Take  as  new  work  the  multiplication  of  numbers  of  three 
orders  by  numbers  of  two  orders,  omitting  the  dollars  and  cents  until  they 
are  thorough  in  method.     Suggestion :     Use  small  numbers  at  first. 

Multiply  234  by  23;  127  by  31;  180  by  15;  432  by  32;  184  by  14; 
128  by  15. 

Insist  upon  units,  etc.,  being  absolutely  under  one  another.  Call  atten- 
tion to  multiplying,  firstly,  by  units — first  answer  being  begun  in  units'  place. 
Secondly,  by  tens,  the  second  line  answer  to  be  commenced  in  tens'  place,  be- 
cause you  are  multiplying  by  tens.  I  should  not  approve  of  the  placing  of 
a  naught  in  units'  place  of  second  line.  It  really  doesn't  help  them,  and 
later  it  causes  complications. 

Multiply  109  by  34;  160  by  14;  204  by  43. 

Tuesday — Written  lesson  day.  To  be  preceded  by  B.  B.  drill.  Aim 
for  rapidity. 

(1)  Multiply  116  by  43.  (2)  Multiply  170  by  16.  (3)  Divide  78.4 
by  8.     (4)  Divide  8537  by  8.     (5)  From  170.01  take  48.14. 

Mental — To  be  preceded  by  rapid  work  around  class. 

(1)  Buy  a  glass  for  8c.  and  a  pitcher  for  10c. ;  change  $^.  (2) 
40  -^  7.  (3)  69  —  30.  (4)  7  X  6  +  8.  (5)  3  +  8  +  7  +  9  +  4  + 
4—20. 

B.  B.  Work. 

Multiply  125  by  38.  From  1008  take  694.  Subtract  987  from  1721. 
Add  $1.74,  $17.04,  $104.71,  $76.86,  and  $197.68.  Divide  $20.40  by  3.  Find 
difference  between  17.46  and  80.06. 

Wednesday — Drill  day  for  the  children  who  fail  to  receive  70%  in 
Tuesday's  written  work. 

Written— Multiply  280  by  43 ;  185  by  45 ;  109  by  3 ;  186  by  16. 

Divide  6217  by  9;  6298  by  6;  4231  by  7;  $14.08  by  8;  5022  by  6. 

From  $72.10  take  $27.01. 

(1)  How  many  ft.  =  7  yds.?  (2)  How  many  qts.  =  1  bu.?  (3) 
9X7  +  6=?  (4)8  +  9  +  4  —  3=?  (5)63  —  6=?  (6)  70  -f- 
9  =  ?  (7)  oz.  =  y2  lb.?  (8)  74  +  8  =  ?  (9)  pks.  =  1  bu.?  (10) 
Roman  number  29  =  ? 

Thursday — (1)  How  many  feet  equal  108  yards?  (2)  How  many 
yds.  in  87  ft?  (3)  How  many  weeks  in  43  days?  (4)  Change  14  pks.  to 
bushels.  (5)  Reduce  16  yds.  to  inches.  (6)  How  many  pounds  in  8  ozs.  ? 
(7)  Change  80  gals,  to  qts. 

Written — (1)  How  many  inches  in  14  yds.?  (2)  Change  78  pks.  to 
bushels. 

Mental — How  many  pints  =  3  qts.?  (2)  How  many  bushels  =  32 
qts.?     (3)  How  many  inches  =  2  ft.? 
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Friday— (1)  Multiply  138  by  46.  (2)  Find  difference  between  7216 
and  9018.  (3)  Divide  9215  by  4.'  (4)  Divide  $13.72  by  7.  (5)  Add  718, 
1698,  1879,  1007  and  4706.  (6)  ii  of  $8.32  (7)  Multiply  170  by  18. 
(8)  Buy  14  yds.  @  16c.  yd.;  change  from  $5.00.  (9)  From  $98.71  take 
$89.17.     (10)  Cut  176  ft.  of  wire  into  yard  pieces. 

Mental— (1)  4/5  of  30.  (2)  7  is  what  part  of  28?  (3)  60  —  9  =  ? 
(4)  87  —  50  =  ?  (5)  8  X  7  —  9  =  ?  (6)  Buy  4  oranges  at  4c.  ea. 
(7)  Change  from  25c.  (8)7+6  +  4  +  5  —  4-^3.  (9)  How  many  ozs. 
-  }i  lb.?    (10)  46  +  30=  ? 

Fourth  Week. 
Monday — Take  up  the  multiplication  of  numbers  of  3  orders  by   10, 
20,  30,  etc.,  to  90,  short  method. 

B.  B.  Work. 
Multiply  78  by  10;  179  by  40;  138  by  70;  186  by  20;  186  by  50;  147 
by  90;  896  by  30;  490  by  60;  209  by  80;  589  by  79;  29  by  32;  490  by  19. 
From  $301.40  take  $193.86;  from  $731.60  take  $14.19;  from  $760.10 
take  $759.93. 

Divide  5303  by  9;  $20.81  by  8;  4940  by  7;  $436.80  by  6;  $173.40  by  5; 
$68.16  by  4. 

Add  $.74,  $31.19,  $7.89,  $90.18,  and  $30.74.  Add  $.09,  $90.90,  $9.19, 
$909.99,  and  $98.19.    Add  $.25,  $38.50,  $186.19,  and  $78.98. 

B.  B.  Drill. 
Tuesday — Introduce  dollars  and  cents  in  multiplication. 
Multiply  $1.74  by  15 ;  $7.28  by  16;  $7.08  by  81 ;  $4.80  by  60;  $7.09  by 
80;  $4.38  by  70. 

Divide  6217  by  9;  multiply  $1.79  by  30;  19c.  by  80;  divide  $56.20  by  8. 

(1)  Find  difference  betwen  $10.01  and  $10.10.     (2)  ^  of  $43.84  =  ? 

(3)  Add  $170.17,  $1076.70,  $716.77  and  $17.71.     (4) Divide  $193.80  by  3. 

(5)  Divide  8165  by  9.    (6)  Multiply  $7.05  by  48.    (7)  multiply  14.10  by  30. 

Select  similar  questions  from  previous  lessons. 

Wednesday— Multiply  $7.61  by  80;  $1.09  by  60;  189  by  70.  Divide 
8263  by  7 ;  6660  by  8 ;  9666  by  9.  Subtract  9.87  from  900.07.  Find  differ- 
ence between  3405  and  5043.  Multiply  $6.89  by  37;  $7.07  by  49;  $1.80 
by  19;  608  by  70;  $8.60  by  50;  198  by  60.  4/5  of  $90.45;  2/3  of  1116; 
3/4  of  896. 

Mental— (1)  8's  in  50  r=  ?  (2)  4/5  of  40  =  ?  (3)  4  is  what  part 
of  12?    (4)  2/3  of  12  +  6  =  ?    (5)  723  +  42  (B.  B.  to  be  written). 

Thursday — Problems. — Review  those  previously  given.  Introduce 
new  cases,  as 

(1)  Buy  70  sheep  at  $8.90  ea;  cost  of  70.  (2)  At  $1.08  ea.,  cost  of  17 
books.  (3)  How  many  foot  lengths  in  139  yds.?  (4)  Had  $40.00;  spent 
$7.28.  (Insist  upon  children  placing  names  after  the  answers.)  (5)  Had 
$58.60;  spent  3/5  of  it. 

Mental — (1)  Buy  40  pencils  @  2c.  ea.  =  ?  (2)  If  4  cost  20c.,  cost 
of  7  =  ?  (3)  Spent  2/3  of  27c.,  =  ?    (4)  Had  $>4  ;  spent  4c.,  7c.,  9c.  =  ? 

(5)  How  many  qts.  =  9  gals.? 

Friday— (1)  From  $220.22  take  $202.28.  (2)  Divide  6298  by  6.  (3) 
Divide  $738.54  by  4.     (4)  Multiply  $9.02  by  16.     (5)  Multiply  $4.89  by  60. 

(6)  Multiply  $9.78  by  9.    (7)  5/6  of  $10.74.    (8)  From  $86.10  take  $30.98. 
(9)  Buy  6  coats  @  $7.49  ea. ;  change  $50.00. 
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Mental— (1)  5/6  of  42  =  ?  (2)  7  is  what  part  of  56  =  ?  (3)  89 
—  51  =  ?  (4)  7  +  8  +  6  +  9  +5  +  7  +  6  +  51  =  ?  (5)  How  many 
qts.  equal  2  pks.  =  ?  (6)  If  8  cost  16c.,  cost  of  6  =  ?  (7)  12  inches 
equal  how  many  feet?  (8)  Roman  number  94  ^  ?  (9)  IZ  —  7  =  ? 
(10)  At  9c.  ea.,  how  many  can  I  buy  for  54c.? 

Fifth  Week. 
Monday — Take  up  first  case  in  cancellation,  in  division  having  naught 
only  as  the  unit  figure  of  dividend.     Show  division  by  10  first. 

Divide  80  by  10;  360  by  10;  4750  by  10. 

Show  that  by  crossing  off  (or  by  canceling)  the  naughts  in  both  the 
unit  figure  of  the  divisor  and  the  dividend,  we  divide  each  number  by  10; 
and  thus  shorten  the  work. 

Omit  dollars  and  cents  in  dividend  always  in  this  case.  Dollars  or 
cents  may  be  used,  however.  Let  children  call  this  case  "crossing  off"  the 
unit  figures. 

Divide  8010  by  90;  7840  by  80;  9210  by  90;  6100  by  70;  400O  by  60; 
3100  by  50;  9660  by  80;  8070  by  90;  6370  by  90;  7670  by  70;  9630  by  90; 
4240  by  60. 

Alental— (1)  Divide  90  by  10  =  ?  (2)  How  many  tens  in  120  =  ? 
(3)  What  number  multiplied  by  ten  equals  130  :=  ?  (4)  Give  60c.  to 
10  girls  =:  ?     (5)  At  10c.  each,  cost  of  14  =   ? 

Tuesday— Divide  1000  by  60;  3810  by  40;  7650  by  20;  2000  by  80; 
6000  by  90;  6080  by  70;  8000  by  70;  3720  by  50;  8060  by  90;  9000  by  70; 
7380  by  30;  7070  by  60.  Multiply  968  by  19;  $7.98  by  61;  709  by  18. 
Divide  9860  by  7;  $75.50  by  8;  6849  by  8.  From  7004  take  4007;  from 
$104.05  take  $48.78;  from  $101.10  take  $10.01. 

Mental — (1)  How  many  qts.  =  5  pks.?  (2)  6  is  what  part  of  24? 
(3)  47  +  9  —  20  =  ?  (4)  8's  in  70  =  ?    (5)  7  X  6  +  30  =  ? 

Wednesday— Add  ^76,  $908,  $1280,  $786,  $5  and  $4610. 

Add  $.03,  $30.30,  $17.14,  $104.70  and  $74.47. 

Add  $1.25,  $25.71,  $6.98,  $110.74  and  $.08. 

From  $20.00  take  $17.40;  from  7369  take  3790;  from  7005  take  5007. 
5/6  of  $654 ;  2/3  of  87  yds. ;  3/4  of  $9.60. 

In  the  following  example,  notice  the  arrangement : 
If  one  pencil  costs  7c.  each,  cost  of  38? 

Do  not  let  children  multiply  by  money. 

Several  will  cost  several  times  the  cost  of  one. 

Thursday — Problems — Short  method  to  find  cost  of  twice  as  many  as : 

(1)  If  8  cost  $9.76,  cost  of  16?  If  8  cost  $9.76,  then  1:6  will  cost  twice 
$9.76,  because  16  is  twice  8.  16  will  cost  twice  as  much  as  8  Will  cost. 
Plenty,  plenty  of  practice  in  this  case  needed.  Explanations  must  be  in- 
sisted upon.     Mental  work  should  precede  the  written  exercise. 

(1)  If  3  apples  cost  5c.,  cost  of  6  =  ?  (2)  If  4  oranges  cost  12c., 
cost  of  8  =  ?  (3)  If  7  pencils  cost  8c.,  cost  of  14  =:  ?  (4)  If  9  pads  cost 
lie,  cost  of  18  =  ? 

Proceed  on  B.  B.  from  the  simplest  examples  to  the  more  difficult  ones. 

(1)  18  lbs.,  how  many  ounces?     (2)  If  30  pencils  cost  90c.,  cost  of  17? 

Friday— (1)  Add  $64.04,  $176.79,  $.89,  $6.07,  $90.74.  (2)  Divide 
$71.76  by  8.     (3)  Divide  3790  by  70.     (4)  Multiply  $614  by  80.     (5)  Mul- 
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(iply  739  by  43.  (6)  Divide  6468  by  6.  (7)  From  8007  take  6008.  (8) 
3/5  of  $10.80.  (9)  If  9  cost  $40.28,  cost  of  18  things?  (10)  In  80  gals, 
how  many  qts.  ? 

Mental— (1)  7+  6  +  9  +  8  +  7  -f  9  +  10  +  7  =  ?  (2)  3/4  of  28. 
(3)  5  is  what  part  of  20?  (4)  At  7  for  lOc,  cost  of  14  =  ?  (5)  How 
many  inches  =  1  yd.?  (6)  How  many  are  7  X  7  -\-  8?  (7)  Divide  20 
qts.  into  pks.  =  ?  (8)  98  —  9  r=  ?  (9)  714  +  30  (B.  B.)  =  ?  (10) 
981  —  50  (B.  B.)  =  ? 

Sixth  Week. 

Monday — Take  up  second  case  in  cancellation — where  unit  figure  is 
dividend,  is  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  etc. 

Let  children  call  this  case  "blocking  off  the  unit  figures."  Do  not  give 
dollars  and  cents  in  dividend. 

1|0  I  2|1  Show   that  by   "blocking  off"   the    1    in   dividend   and 

I        2|1/10        the  naught  in  divisor,  and  by  making  a  fraction  1/10, 
the  1  is  divided  by  10. 
2]0  I  3|4  "Blocking  off"  the  unit  figures  and  to  make  the  fraction 

4/20  4/20  first,  helps  the  children.  Then  divide  the  remain- 
der of  dividend,  3,  by  the  remainder  of  divisor,  2,  and 
what  is  left  over  from  tens'  place,  put  in  tens'  place  (before  the  4)  in  the 
fraction. 

Divide  791  by  40;  1395  by  30;  7694  by  50;  4916  by  60;  4905  bv  70; 
5613  by  80 ;  6728  by  90 ;  7365  by  80 ;  9271  by  30. 

Tuesday— Divide  $81.67  by  9;  6720  by  80;  4380  by  70;  3895  by  20; 
8173  by  40 ;  9784  by  60.  Multiply  729  by  34 ;  $3.69  by  76 ;  170  by  17.  From 
6034  take  4067 ;  from  $80.08  take  $8.80 ;  from  $70  take  70c. ;  4/5  of  970 ; 
2/3  of  798;  >4  of  $16.20.  At  $1.25  a  yd.,  cost  of  ^^  yd.?  At  $3.50  a  doz., 
cost  of  }i  doz.  ?     At  90c.  a  bushel,  cost  of  2/3  bushel  ? 

Wednesday— Divide  7250  by  8;  8463  by  80;  6370  by  90;  $77.84  by  8; 
$8340  by  4 ;  8000  by  6.  Multiply  $6.70  by  91 ;  798  by  17 ;  409  by  48 ;  317  by 
90;  $4.90  by  60;  17c.  by  70.  Subtract  907  from  7009.  What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  $80  and  80c.?  From  7168  take  1687.  How  many  inches  in 
90  feet? 

Thursday — Problems  to  find  the  cost  of  half  as  many  as  price  quoted : 

Mental— (1) If  6  cost  lOc,  cost  of  3?  (2)  If  8  cost  12c.,  cost  of  4? 
(3)  If  16  cost  14c.,  cost  of  8?  (4)  If  14  cost  20c.,  cost  of  7?  (5)  If  12  cost 
8c.,  cost  of  6? 

(1)  If  8  cost  ^3.76,  cost  of  4?  (2)  If  16  books  cost  78c.,  cost  of  8? 
(3)  If  14  caps  cost  $8.19,  cost  of  7?  (4)  If  a  yard  of  lace  cost  $1.98,  cost  of 
3^  yard?  (5)  If  4  cost  $9.27,  cost  of  8?  (6)  If  >4  pie  is  worth  24c.,  value 
of  the  whole  pie. 

Friday— (1)  Divide  7384  by  70.  (2)  Divide  8970  by  90.  (3)  Multiply 
$6.70  by  70.  (4)  Multiply  $609  by  81 .  (5)  Add  $.07,  $70.76,  $107,67,  $77.70. 
and  $6^98.  (6)  Divide  9500  by  8.  (7)  Multiply  $6.84  by  89.  (8)  From 
9271  take  7468.  (9)  If  18  cost  $43.60,  cost  of  9?  (10)  Buy  ^  yard  of 
velvet  at  $196  a  yard? 

Mental — (1)  At  16c.  a  gal.,  cost  of  3/2  gal.?  (2)  Buy  34  bu.  of  pota- 
toes at  $1.00  a  bu.  =  ?    (3)16  —  9x7=?    (4)74-f-9=?    (5)763 
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—  40  (blackboard)  =  ?  (6)  1  doz.  cost  20c.,  cost  of  6?  (7)  If  4  cost  8c., 
cost  of  9?  (8)  A  board  measures  3  ft.  by  2  ft.;  how  many  sq.  ft.?  (9) 
How  many  days  in  October?     (10)  17  +  9  +  8  +  40  =  ? 

Seventh  Week. 

Would  suggest  that  the  seventh  and  eighth  weeks  be  used  for  a  com- 
plete review  of  ground  covered  thus  far. 

On  Tuesday — Multiplication. 

On  Wednesday — Division. 

On  Friday — Addition  and  subtraction.  Keep  a  list  of  names  of  those 
who  do  not  succeed  in  getting  seven  right  out  of  ten,  as : 

X  -r-  H Fractions.  Problems. 

Frances   V 

Helen V  VV 

Beatrice V  V  V 

Grace V 

Anna   V 

Loretta    V  V  V  V  V 

(V  means  wherein  deficient). 

Seat  all  the  children  that  receive  above  70%  in  every  paper  in  the 
first  section — Satisfactory,  or  A  and  B  section. 

Then  proceed  to  coach  those  that  fail  in  their  weak  points.  Give  A 
and  B  sections  the  more  difificult  examples  and  the  deficient  section  very 
simple  numbers.  Let  a  satisfactory  child  be  responsible  for  some  slower 
pupil's  work. 

Children  love  to  play  teacher — and  we  know  we  learn  by  teaching. 
Written  lessons  may  be  again  given  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  of 
eighth  week,  and  let  us  hope  the  number  of  deficients  will  be  considerably 
smaller. 

Monday— Multiply  907  by  16;  978  by  9;  $10.07  by  34;  $7.18  by  80; 
144  by  41;  987  by  98;  $4.89  by  60;  692  by  90;  179  by  70;  370  by  18; 
487  by  19. 

(1)9X8  +  4=?     (2)  7  X  9  +  3  =  ?    (3)  8  X  7  +  5  :=  ? 

(4)  6  X  7  +  9  =  ?  (5)  7  X  4  +  5  =  ?  (6)  9  X  7  +  8  r=:  ?  (7)  6 
X9  +  4=?  (8)  7x7  +  6=?  (9)  6X3  +  7=?  (10)  4  X 
40  =  ? 

Tuesday — Multiplication  Examination. 

(1)  Multiply  807  by  71 ;  (2)  487  by  94;  (3)  380  by  60;  (4)  368  by  9; 

(5)  789  by  7;  (6)  $5.49  by  90;  (7)  438  by  80;  (8)  $4.68  by  16;  (9)  170 
by  37;  (10)  17c.  by  90. 

Wednesday — Division  Examination. 

( 1 )  Divide  8268  by  4 ;  7500  by  50 ;  8364  by  60,  (2)  Divide  4957  by  7 ; 
4327  by  80;  $73,16  by  9.     (3)  Divide  4070  by  30;  5040  by  70;  8784  by  8, 

Mental— (1)  18  -^  4  =  ?  (2)  70  -f-  8  =  ?  (3) 
42  -^  6  =  ?  (4)  64  -^  8  —  5  =  ?  (5)  29  -^  7  =  ? 
(6)  40  -^  10  =  ?  (7)  3  -^  3  +  6  =  ?  (8)  7's  in  SO  =  ? 
(9)  28-^7=  ?    (10)  20-^  3  =  ? 
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Thursday — Review  all  problems  taken  thus  far.  B.  B.  and  seat  work. 
Rapid  questioning  and  explanations  by  children. 

(1)  Buy  14  yards  at  27c.  a  yard.  Change  $5.00.  (2)  Had  $20.00,  spent 
$7.16,  $2.09,  $.79,  $.04,  $3.00;  left  ?  (3)  If  20  cost  $38.10,  cost  of  10?  (4) 
If  8  cost  $13.75,  cost  of  16?  (5)  Had  $14.20,  spent  Z/S  of  it.  (6)  How 
many  ozs.  =  30  lbs.?  (7)  If  60  pads  cost  840c.,  cost  of  17  pads.  (8)  Buy 
6  yards  of  ribbon  at  18c.  a  yard  and  a  pair  of  shoes  for  $3.50 ;  how  much 
spent?  (9)  Put  728  pecks  of  potatoes  into  bushel  bags.  (10)  Buy  60  sheep 
at  $7.00  each.     (11)  A  man  works  17  weeks  for  $38.00  a  week. 

Friday— Add  %.75,  $7.60,  $19.47,  $8.78,  $7.98.  (2)  From  7396  take 
6397;  prove.  (3)  Add  7649,  1678,  3009,  7091,  1804.  (4)  Find  difference 
between  $16.00  and  $1.16.     (5)  From  $40.73  take  $39.94;  prove. 

Mental— (1)  7  +  6  +  9  +  8  +  10  +  7  +  20  =  ?  (2)  926  —  14 
(B.  B.)  =  ?  (3)  743  +  34  (B.  B.)  =  ?  (4)  86  —  9  =  ?  (5)  48 
+  30  =  ? 

Eighth  Week. 

Proceed  with  review  until  Election  Day,  so  that  class  will  be  able  to 
take  up  the  simplest  case  in  long  division  by  the  6th  or  not  later  than  the 
11th  of  November.    The  21  table  may  be  studied  during  this  week. 

Long  Division. 

In  long  division,  proceed  very  slowly  at  first.  The  children  must  un- 
derstand the  first  step  thoroughly.  Be  patient.  Insist  upon  the  terms, 
dividend,  divisor,  product,  quotient,  remainder,  fraction. 

Suggestion — A  chart  of  the  21  table,  in  a  conspicuous  place  helps  the 
children  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  work.  Try  it.  Also  a  chart  (large 
oak  tag)  containing  the  following:  (1)  Choose  first  dividend  (Why  28? 
Because  28  is  first  part  of  dividend — that  is,  larger  than  the  divisor  21. 
This  should  be  oral.) 

(2)  Cover  unit  figures  (of  the  first  dividend  and  the  divisor). 

(3)  Guess  (the  first  quotient  to  be  placed  over  unit  figure  in  first 
dividend.) 

(4)  Multiply  (divisor  by  number  guessed). 

(5)  Compare  product  with  dividend. 

(6)  Subtract  product  from  dividend. 

(7)  Compare  remainder  with  divisor. 

21  X  1  =  21    21  X  2  =  42    21  X  3  =  63    21  X  4  =  84   21x5  =  105,  etc. 

In  this  first  step  all  the  numbers  from  1  to  209  may  be  divided  by  21. 
Dwell  on  them  until  children  thoroughly  understand  them,  can  give  ex- 
planation and  name  and  locate  the  terms,  dividend,  etc.  Then  proceed  to 
31,  etc. 

Numbers  1  to  309  -f-  31 ;  1  to  409  -^  41 ;  1  to  509  -^  51 ;  1  to  609  ^  61 ; 
1  to  709  ^  71 ;  1  to  809  -^  81 ;  1  to  909  -f-  91.  Have  the  children  write  the 
correct  denominators  of  fractions. 

This  work,  as  wxU  as  examples  similar  to  those  of  seventh  week,  will 
keep  the  class  very  busy  until  Thanksgiving. 

Divide  all  numbers  from  1  to  219  by  22;  1  to  319  by  32;  1  to  419  by 
42;  1  to  519  by  52;  1  to  619  by  62;  1  to  719  by  72;  1  to  819  by  82;  1  to 
919  by  92. 
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Fiionetics 

(Continued  from  Teachers'  Monographs,  June,  1912.) 

(Mote— The  various  sounds  of  the,  as  given  in  the  work  for  "28  in  the 
June  Monographs,  seem  to  require  further  explanation : 

"The"  is  the  sound  when  it  is  emphatic,  or  alone.  For  instance,  we 
would  spell  t-h-e,  the ;  or  in  distinguishing  one  among  others  of  the  same 
class  we  might  say:   "He  is  the  candidate  for  the  presidency." 

"The"  is  the  sound  unemphatic  before  a  vowel.  It  is  the  sound  of 
long  e,  modified  because  it  is  not  accented. 

"Th^"  is  the  sound  obscure  before  a  consonant.     (It  is  like  the  e  in 

recent.) 

Grade    5A 

"Drill  exercises  as  in  preceding  grades,  particular  attention  being  given 
to  distinctness  of  enunciation,  correctness  of  pronunciation,  and  proper  use 
of  voice,  in  speaking  and  reading." 

Spelling. — "Attention  to  the  separation  of  compound  words  and  to  the 
division  of  words  into  syllables." — English  Syllabus,  City  of  New  York. 

Syllables. — The  children  have  been  using  the  dictionary  as  a  guide  to 
pronunciation  during  the  fourth  year,  so  they  are  familiar  with  the  syllable. 
Here  it  is  well  to  make  their  knowledge  more  definite: 

"A  syllable  is  a  combination  of  sounds  uttered  together,  or  at  a  single 
impulse  of  the  voice,  and  constituting  a  word  or  a  part  of  a  word." — Webster. 

Children  who  have  been  trained  from  2A  up  to  spell  in  syllables  have 
gained,  by  the  fifth  year,  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  syllabication  which 
needs  only  practice  to  become  clear  and  definite.  Attention  to  syllables 
helps  toward  correct  speech  almost  as  much  as  correct  speech  helps  toward 
correct  spelling.  The  boy  who  spells  "um-brel-la"  will  never  pronounce 
it  "um&^rella." 

Compound  Words. — Compound  words  are  made  up  of  two  or  more 
simple  words.  The  recognition  of  compound  words  and  their  separation  into 
parts  in  5 A,  is  the  first  step  toward  word  analysis,  which  is  further  carried 
on  through  the  study  of  prefixes,  suffixes  and  stems  in  the  succeeding  grades. 
For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  they  should  not  be  neglected. 

Many  compound  words  are  hyphenated.  It  would  be  well  in  this  con- 
nection to  recall  the  definition  of  hyphen  given  in  4A. 

Hyphen :  a  mark  used  to  connect  syllables,  or  compound  words. 

In  the  dictionary,  a  short,  light  hyphen  is  used  to  connect  syllables; 
a  longer,  heavier  one  to  connect  the  parts  of  compound  words.  For  in- 
stance ;  die  tion-a-ry,  to-  day. 

The  Voice. — Pupils  who  are  to  be  trained  to  a  proper  use  of  the 
speaking  voice  must  be  led  to  hear  themselves.  Criticism,  always  in  a 
kindly  spirit,  of  the  speech  of  others,  is  the  shortest  road  to  a  consideration 
of  one's  own  vocal  faults  and  virtues. 

The  classroom  of  the  present-day  elementary  school  is  not  the  place  for 
technical  voice  training,  nor  is  the  overburdened  class  teacher  the  person 
to  give  it,  but  it  is  easy  enough  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  on  correct  use 
of  the  voice,  that  will  prove  helpful  to  the  average  pupil. 
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1.     Breathing. — Correct  breathing  is  from  the  diaphragm. 

A  clear,  pleasant  voice  is  the  product  of  all  the  vocal  organs  working 
in  harmony.  In  a  body  encased  in  a  tight  corset  or  any  other  species  of 
cuirass,  the  diaphragm  has  not  the  room  it  needs ;  the  lungs,  deprived  of  the 
help  of  the  diaphragm,  expand  only  partially ;  the  throat,  accommodating 
itself  to  the  passage  of  a  diminished  air  supply,  closes ;  and  the  voice  pro- 
duced by  these,  and  all  the  other  hampered  organs,  will  detract  from  the 
significance  of  the  thought  it  utters,  instead  of  lending  it  dignity  through 
interpretation. 

Briefly :  the  diaphragm  and  the  lungs  must  have  a  square  deal,  the 
throat  must  be  open,  the  tongue  flat,  and  the  jaws  loose,  before  voice  control 
can  be  established. 

2.  Posture. — Correct  posture  is  necessary  to  those  who  would  breathe 
correctly.  Why  voice  culture  is  not  a  part  of  "physical  culture"  as  at  present 
administered  in  our  schools,  is  one  of  the  things  that  "no  fellow  can 
understand." 

The  chest  should  be  raised,  the  hips  set  back,  the  abdomen  drawn  in. 
The  main  weight  should  be  on  the  balls  of  the  feet.  The  standing  posture 
should  be  such  that  a  taut  line  from  the  chest  to  the  ground  between  the 
feet  would  touch  no  other  part  of  the  body. 

3.  Correct  Placing. — Each  voice  has  its  natural  pitch,  but  usually  the 
lower  tones  of  almost  any  voice  are  more  agreeable  than  the  upper  ones. 
Children,  particularly  girls,  often  pitch  their  voices  above  the  register  that 
Nature  intended  them  to  use,  with  results  disastrous  to  their  own  vocal 
organs  and  the  ears  of  their  hearers. 

Where  "screechy"  voices  have  been  developed  individual  correction  is 
necessary.  The  pupil  may  be  asked  to  go  over  the  musical  scale,  listening 
to  herself  as  she  does  so.  She  may  be  asked  to  select  the  tone  that  sounds 
most  pleasing  to  her,  and  then  to  try  to  speak  a  few  words  on  that  tone, 
and  contrast  them  with  her  usual  voice.  The  girl  who  talks  "at  the  top  of 
a  screech"  begins  to  be  cured  the  minute  that  she  begins  to  hear  herself. 

The  foregoing  procedure  tends  to  produce  self-consciousness  and  stilted 
speech  at  first,  but  anything  is  better  than  the  strident  tones  of  which  we 
hear  so  much. 

Tell  the  child  to  imagine  her  voice  as  coming  directly  from  her  chest. 
At  the  unconscious  efi:'ort  to  feel  the  voice  the  throat  will  open  and  the  tones 
become  more  pleasing. 

4.  Variety  of  Tone. — Monotony  is  one  of  the  things  that  detracts  most 
from  the  pleasure  of  the  listener.  It  is  significant  that  the  word  itself  which 
once  meant  merely  a  single  tone  (monos  tonos)  has  come  to  be  a  kind  of 
synonym  for  boredom.  Lullabies  are  always  written  on  a  small  range  of 
tones.  Whether  it  be  a  mother  crooning  over  a  cradle,  a  lecturer  with  an 
audience  at  his  mercy,  a  teacher  holding  forth  to  a  class,  or  a  pupil  reading 
to  teacher  and  classmates,  it  is  well  established  that  the  person  of  a  single 
tone  is  one  of  the  surest  cures  for  insomnia.  It  rarely  happens,  nor  is  it 
always  desirable,  that  all  the  tones  of  one's  speaking  voice  are  used.  Rut 
most  of  us  could  render  ourselves  more  agreeable  to  our  hearers  if  we 
employed  more  tones  than  we  do. 
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The  habit  of  keeping  the  face  and  particularly  the  lips  almost  rigid 
while  speaking  is  a  powerful  help  toward  monotony.  The  lips  must  move 
freely  to  promote  variety  of  tone.  What  matter  if  children  do  mouth  a 
little  ?    It  is  a  habit  out  of  which  they  will  speedily  laugh  each  other. 

5.  Economy  of  Effort. — It  is  a  common  and  erroneous  idea  that  it  is 
necessary  to  speak  loudly  in  order  to  make  one's  self  heard  at  any  distance. 
The  carrying  powers  of  a  voice  depend  much  more  upon  distinctness  of 
articulation  and  resonance  of  tone  than  upon  volume  of  sound. 

Every  classroom  can  furnish  contrasts  in  this  line :  the  boy  who  reads 
in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice,  but  frames  his  words  so  distinctly  that  all  he 
says  is  grasped  by  his  audience,  and  that  other  who  emits  a  volume  of  sound 
that  translates  itself  to  the  hearer  as  merely  noise. 

Train  the  child  to  the  idea  that  it  is  a  breach  of  courtesy  for  him  to 
deprive  the  furthest  of  his  listeners  of  participation  in  any  thought  that 
he  may  be  called  upon  to  voice  in  public.  This  "furthest  listener"  should  be 
the  first  considered  by  the  speaker.  Many  voices  adapt  themselves,  almost 
without  effort,  to  the  space  to  be  filled,  after  their  owners  have  taken  one 
good  look  at  the  furthest  point  to  be  reached. 

6.  Imitation. — The  teacher's  own  use  of  voice  and  manner  of  speech 
should  be  the  most  powerful  influence  in  the  setting  up  of  correct  standards. 
There  should  be  no  suggestion  of  direct  imitation,  but  the  children  ma> 
be  led  by  skilful  questions  to  appreciate  the  fine  points  of  the  model  pre- 
sented by  the  teacher,  to  notice  how  she  used  her  voice  to  produce  certain 
effects,  and  to  direct  their  own  efforts  accordingly. 

The  following  quotation  from  Katherine  Jewell  Everts  might  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  meditation: 

"Unless  I  can  make  clear  what  must  otherwise  for  some  remain  obscure, 
make  beautiful  what  otherwise  for  some  must  remain  commonplace,  make 
alive  what  otherwise  for  some  must  lie  dead  on  the  printed  page,  I,  as  a 
reader,  have  no  reason  for  being." 

It  is  suggested  that  the  lists  of  words  for  phonetic  drills  be  used  as 
follows : 

The  attention  of  the  pupils  should  be  called  to  the  sound  especially 
emphasized  in  each  list.  The  sound  should  be  revived  in  memory  through 
simple  words  familiar  to  all. 

The  particular  difficulty  presented  by  the  sound  should  be  commented 
upon  after  it  appears.  Wait  until  Johnny  says  cetch  instead  of  catch  before 
you  warn  him.  If  it  happens  that  he  says  catch  the  first  time,  he  doesn't 
need  the  warning,  and  you  will  have  saved  some  breath  and  energy. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  re-spelling  of  a  word  on  the  black- 
board to  assist  in  securing  correct  pronunciation,  erase  the  re-spelling  as 
soon  as  it  has  been  recognized.  We  are  aiming  at  aural  impressions,  and 
visual  ones  if  dwelt  upon  too  long  will  derange  our  ideas  of  spelling. 

The  words  should  be  written  on  the  blackboard,  or  otherwise  presented 
to  the  class,  as  wholes.  To  the  children  should  be  left  the  task  of  dividing 
them  into  syllables  with  the  aid  of  the  dictionary. 
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Compound  Words. 

Drill  on  recognition  of  words  and  their  separation  into  parts. 

A-bove  board/ a-fore'said,'  aft' er-.din'ncr,  aft'er-noon',  aft  er-most, 
air-tight,  al'ley-way'',  all' fours  ,  alms  house',  al  pen-stock',  a-mid  ships, 
An  glo-Sax'on,  arch'way,  arch'bish  op,  ar'gus-eyed",  arm  hole,  ar  row-root,' 
ax'le-tree',  back  bone',  bald  head',  band'hox'  bare  foot,  barge' man,  baseball, 
bat'ter-ing  ram',  bed'clothes',  tje^-eat'er,  bees'wax,  be-hinci  hand ;  bird's  eye', 
bird'call,  birth'right,  black  board'  blood  thirst  y,  block  house',  blue  bird', 
boat'swain,  bod  y-guard',  bomb  shell ,  book  worm  ,  bond  serv  ant,  book  case', 
bot'tle-hold'er,  bread'stuff',  break'down',  breast  plate'  brides'maid, 
brick'lay'er,  broad'sword',  bro  ken— heart'ed,  broth'er- in-law ,  buck  shot', 
bum'ble-bee'',  cab  i-net-mak  er,  calf  skin  ,  can  die-stick  ,  card  board ,  car  pet- 
bag'  cash  book',  cat'bird'  catch'word'  cat— tail'  cess  pool'  chat  ter-box< 
check' er-board',  chicle  en- heart' ed,  chop  house',  class-mate',  clock  work,'' 
close^fist''ed,  cob'^web'',  door  keep^er,  dress  mak'er,  earth  quake,  earth-worm, 
fare  Veil'  fire  man'  flea-bite'  glue  pot'  gate  way',  high-flown'  high'-toned, 
hand  made',  ill  na-tured,  jet-black,  knight-er  rant,  knock-kneed  ,  kins  man  , 
lamp  black',  land' fall'  lead  er-ship. 

Maid ''en-hair,  maid*' serv 'ant,  main^mast',  main'^saiK,  main  spring/: 
main  stay'!  main'top',  man  slaugh  ter,  matcK'lock'  men/ber-ship,  mess'mate^, 
mid  ship'man,  name'sake',  near  sight'ed,  neck  cloth',  neck' lace,  neck' tie', 
net' work  ^  night 'cap'!  night ''mare'!  noon' day  ^  noon' tide',  north'' east^ 
noser  bleed',  note  book'',  nut^shelK,  of'fice-hold'er,  oflf  set'',  oil  cloth',  one  - 
sid  ed,  o'pen-^.and'ed,  out  build 'ing,  out'^'cast',  out^come',  out'go',  out'let', 
out'look/  out^put*^  pass' word'  path'way'  pay 'mas'' ter,  peace'mak' er, 
pick  pocic''et,  piece' meal',  pftch' f ork ',  play'fel'low  ,  play'house',  play^mate  ^ 
play  thing',  plow  boy',  post'man,  post'mark'  room 'mate',  rough' cast' 
sail  boat',  5auce' box',  saw'dust^,  sea'board',  sea'go'ing,  seed-time  ,  self-made', 
tram  road,'  turn'stile',  squint-eyed  ,  spy  -glass '  unMer-cur'rent,  ward  robe', 
warnf- blood  ed,  wa' ter- tight',  yel'low-hara 'mer. 


{See  that  short  a  is  short.  Guard  against  the  inclination  to  draivl  it 
interminably  in  the  manner  made  famous  by  Mr.  Dooley  of  Archey  Road, 
l-a^ad,  ma-an,  etc) 

Ab-rupt ,  aK"bum,  ab-hor',  ab-solve',  ab-scond  ,  al'ba-tross,  ad'i-pose, 
ab'o-rig  i-nes,  ^b  ro-gate,  ac  ro-bat,  ad'o-ra  tion,  ag'o-nize,  al'co-hol, 
ab-nor  ma!,  ab-lu  tion,  ac-cu  mu-late,  ad-journ  '  ad-vis 'a-ble,  ad'mi-ra-ble, 
ac-cess  i-ble,  ag'ile,  ag'i-tate,  ac-cli  mate,  ab'sti-nence,  ac'ci-dent,  ac'a-dem  ic, 
ad-here  ,  ab  er-ra  tion,  ab  o-li'tion,  ag'gra-vate,  ac-quit'tal,  des'cant,  ad'a-m*ant, 
ar'ro-gant,  col-lapse'  ad-just',  af-fect ,  ac-com'plished,  ad-dict',  ad-ja' cent, 
a'dapt',  ab-do'men,  ab' di-cate,  ac-cen*tu-ate,  al'ge-bra,  ac'qui-esce'  bar' rack, 
bar'i-tone,  bac-te  ri-a,  cash' mere,  car'di-ac,  cap'i-tal-ist,  pro 'gram,  charn'ois, 


i-ta-ry.  naph  tha,  par  a-phrase,  san  guine. 
:par  o-dy,  ran  som,  sac  ra-ment,  san  i-ta  ri-um,  sap  phire,  taf  fe-ta,  tan  ta-lize. 
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mSd' ri-gal,  vas' e-line,  tab' er-na-cle,  vai' u-a-ble,  cran'  ber-ry,   chas-tise', 
chap'er-on,  cap' i-tal,  mas'sa-cre,  par'af-fin,  sac'ri-fice,  sa-gac'i-ty,  par'al-Iel 


{Short  e  turns  into  i,  particularly  in  terminal  syllables,  in  a  most  discon- 
certing manner.  People  ivho  can  say  envelope  one  minute,  say  velvit  the 
next,  openly  and  without  shame.) 

ab-er'rant,  gf-face',  ab'scess,  a-dept',  ab-sent',  ac'cep-ta'tion,  ac'a-dem'ic, 
sed'a-tive,  ac-cess'i-ble,  ac-cen'tu-ate,  ser'aph,  ac'qui-esce',  ab-jec'tion,  barrel, 
bob' bi-net',  brev' i-ty,  ca-det',  ven'er-ate,  vel' vet,  venge'ance,  re-venge', 
ven'om-ous,  ven-ti'late,  vel'lum,  ca-ress',  en-thu' si-asm,  ^n' vel-ope  (n.). 
en-verop  (v.),  sel'vage,  en-fran'chise,  en-chant'  ,  sen'ti-ent,  en-cy'clo-pe'di-a, 
pet'ti-coat,  en'gine,  ex'hor-ta'tion,  ex-haust',  Feb'ru-a-ry,  fem'i-nine,  fer'ule, 
fer'ri-age,  Ghet'to,  gen'er-al-ly,  gen' u-ine,  heath' er,  her'o-ine,  leg'end, 
leg'' is-la' ture,  med' i-cine,  mem' brane,  mem' o-ry,  men-ag' er-ie,  met' ro- 
pol'i-tan,  neph'ew,  an'ec-dote,  proph'^t.  cher'ub,  chem' is-try,  sem'in-a-ry, 
per'emp-to-ry,  nec*es-sa-ry,  in-del'i-ble,  gel'a-tine,  neg'a-tive,  he-red  i-ta-ry, 
ep'i-dem'ic,  e-ques'tri-an,  as-cet' ic,  son' net,  ep' i-taph,  debt' or,  sol'emn, 
ep' och,  in' de-pend'ence,  de-crep' it,  fem'i-nine,  det' ri-ment,  prej'u-dice, 
dem'o-crat,  let'tuce,  fel  o-ny,  de-gen'er-ate,  shib'bo-leth,  blem'ish,  au-then'tic, 
si-es*ta,  de-fec' tion,  as-sess'ment,  vet'er-i-na-ry,  de-mer' it,  bev'el,  rec' i- 
proc'i-ty,  bev'er-age,  con-tempt',  em' i-nent,  prep'o-si'tion,  con'stel-la' tion. 


ad-di*tion,  ag' i-ta' tion,  a-km',  om' T-nous,  el-lTpse',  dt-late',  dr-gest'. 
drs'cr-plihe,"im'be-cile,  Tn'ci-dence,  adT-pose,  di-shev'el,  Itt'er-a-ture,  a-gTlT-ty, 
ac-cessT-ble,  a-bridge',  drph-the'ri^a,  drf'fer-ent,  irv'er-y,  un'pi'-ous,  sm'Ts-ter, 
dfp'lo-mat,  slr'up,  dis'syl-lab'ic,  mln'i^a-ture,  df-rect',  m1-ka'do,  mf-rac'u-lous. 
mil 'lion -aire*,  .ib'ald,  pf-an'ist,  of-ft'cial.  o'dr-ous,  mis'an-thrope,  dom' i^clle, 
pt-az'za,  Ifc'o-rice,  mf-sog'y-nist,  niche,  vl!  lain,  Im'gual,  nrc'o-tihe,  vr-cmT-ty, 
vrc'ar,  chfs'el,  drniT-ty,  cru'cr-fix,  Tm'mr-grant,  li'-tur'grc,  irn'mf-nent,  mfs'er- 
a-ble,  m-r'tr-ate,  req'ur-sile,  ih-tes' tme,  mii-mcT-pal,  jas'mihe,  in-srg'ni-a, 
ar'chr-tect,  *il-irt'er-ate,  mer'cr-fnl,  rd'i^om,  isth'mus,  ma' ni^ac,  m-vis'i^ble, 
lin*  T-ment,  med' f-cihe,  mer' ri^ment,  miriT-ner-y,  ob-lTq' ur-ty,  mon' T-tor, 
phys' Tc,  sfm' T-lar,  or' T-ffce,  pla*  gia-rfsm,  spil-toon'  spni'ach,  ton  s1l-i  tTs. 
ve-rac' f-ty,  wTs-ta' ri^a,  zilh' er,  axT-om,  chm-chll'la,  crc'a-trice,  m'te-ger, 
c rev' Tee,  crt'a-del,  i-ras' c^-ble,  a' mr-a-ble,  cod' r-c1l,  grr-mace',  gi^raffe  , 
col-ltsion,  gen'u-ihe,  ge-ra'nT-um,  fu'tlle. 


o 


ab-hor'rence,  bst'ler,  om'i-nous,  6p-po'nent,  oc'to-pus,  nom'ad,  nos'trum, 
dom'i-cile,  bb  so-lete,  ab-solve*,  don'key,  con'science,  op  por-tu'ni-ty,  con'gre- 
gate,  nov'el,  doc' ile,  dog' ma,  bc-cult,'  6m' e-let,  con' tem-plate,  for' age, 
con' sort,  bom-bard',  ob-lique'  of-fi'cial,  fron' tier,  fri-vol' i-ty,  ob'du-rate, 
gon' do-la,  gos' ling,  ob' e-lisk,  hol'o-caust,  ob' li-ga-to-ry,  con-spir'a-cy, 
hon'or-a-ble,  hbs',tage,  hov'el,  mod'el,  hbs'tile,  mbn'ad,  mon'o-gram,  stol'id, 
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ros'in,  ros'trum,  nion'o-syl'la-ble,  mon-Soon',  ton'sil,  sol'emn,  proph' e-sy, 
pmiii' is-so-ry,  proiii'eii-adc,  prod' iy-y,  i'd61,  ex-tol',  pop' py,  s6ph'o-more, 
vol-ca'no,  pros'e-Iyte,  sor'rel,  pon'der-ons,  6r'*i-fice,  sbl'e-cism,  pros' per-ous, 
6c-cult',  sol'ven-cy,  6c' u-lar,  op'er-at'ic,  ox'ide,  hol'i-day,  sp6n' ta-ne' i-ty, 
Iiol'ly-hilck,  tol'er-a'tion,  c5n' science,  hom'o-nym,  ton'sil-i'tis,  h5n'or-a-ry, 
col'lo-quy,  pbp'lar,  con' ver-sa'tion,  moc'ca-sin,  fos'sil,  com' e-dy,  for'eign. 
for-tu'i-tous,  bron-chi'tis,  h5r'ri-ble,  log'ic,  bod 'ice,  lon'gi-tude,  pros' trate, 
hc'^im'age,  ros'trum,  honi' i-cide,  trop  i-cal. 


u 


ab-rupt',  trou  ble,  ijiVti-ma  turn,  a-biu/ dance,  um-brel'la,  bus  tie, 
a-but'ment,  unc'tu-ous,  but'tcr-ine,  al'buni,  a-lum' ni,  cher' ub,  un-couth  ,- 
buc'ca-neer'  cun'ning,  au-gust ,  con'jure,  des'ul-to-ry,  cur  rent,  de-tri'tii^ 
ex''ul-td'tion,  cur-tail',  duc'at,  ex'pur-gate,  ful  cruni,  fun  gi,  gut  ta-per  cha, 
hal'  i'but,  hum  ble,  isth  mus,  lux  u-ry,  mush  room,  mus-tache  ,  nun  ci-o, 
om' i-nous,  pub'lic.  pug-na' cious,  pun/ ice,  ro-bust ,  sub-al'tern,  pus  tule, 
sub  tly,  sue  cmct.  sub  urb,  sul  phur,  sup  pie,  cur-nc  u-lum,  e-rup  tion,  mul  ti- 
tude,  punc-tiKious,  ruf^'fian,  sub-due,  sum'ma-ry,  un-kempt,  cir^cum-cise. 
dun'geon,  un'^guent,  biif'fa-lo,  bun  ga-low,  glut' ton,  cus'pi-dor,  dijdg  eon, 
hur'ri-cane,  hus' band,  lus  clous,  lus'trous,  mulct,  skulk,  pub' li-ca^  tion, 
null  ber-ry,  huc'kle-ber''ry,  ul  ti-mate,  nup  tial,  siamp' tu-ous,  um  pire, 
vol'un-teer  ,  vuKgar,  fiin  gus,  buck  a-back,  jug'gle,  junc'tion,  junc'ture, 
lug'gage,  miir'mur,  jus^  ti-fi''a-ble,  punc' tu-a' tion,  punc' ture,  rijm'mage, 
rus'tic,  pug-na'cious,  rup'ture,  stijc'co. 


Ch,  cc,  ci,  sci,  si,  ssi,  ti.  that  sound  like  sh  in  shake. 

Ap-pre'ci-ate,  ba-rouche'',  cha-grin'  ma-chine,  mus-tache,  chiv'al-ry, 
cham-pagne  ,  pas^sion,  fuch'si-a,  na'^tion,  ra'tion,  por-'tion,  phy-si'cian,  suf- 
fi'cient,  ar-ti-fi'cial,  ra'tion-al,  ra''ti-o,  mis'^sion,  mis'' sion-a-ry,  mo' tion, 
lo-qua'cious,  stat^  is-ti'cian,  fa-ce'tious,  fac' tions,  fa' cial,  sa-ga'' cious, 
fe-ro'cious,  con'science,  nau''seous,  as-so^ci-ate,  ap-pre'ci-a^tion,  her-ba'ceous, 
far^i-na^'ceous,  te-na'cious,  con-fes'sion,  pre-fes'sion,  con-cus'sion,  pre'cious, 
ne-go'ti-ate,  ar^'cient,  con-ces'sion,  es-pe'cial,  com-pas' sion,  o-mis^'sion, 
di-gres'sion,  o^cean,  vi'ti-ate,  quo'tient,  nup-^tial,  om-nis'cient,  chap'er-on, 
in''tu-i''tion,  ex''hi-bi'tion,  poKi-ti'cian,  e-lec-tri'cian,  ob-struc'tion,  man'sion, 
mar' tial,  mech''a-ni''cian,  nu-tri'tion,  os'cil-la^'tion,  lus''cious,  de-li^cious, 
cher'ub,  cau'tious,  ad-mis' sion,  junc'tion. 

Or,  ar,  ir  and  yr,  that  sound  like  er. 

(The  tendency  to  sound  or  like  or  ii*hen  it  should  be  sounded  like  er, 
is  most  marked  among  woidd-be  purists.  It  recalls  the  story  of  the  boy  who 
read  "This  is  a  worm.  Do  not  step  on  it"  as  "This  is  a  warm  doughnut. 
Step  on  it.") 

Ag-gres'sor,  la'bor,  res'pi-ra^tor,  runior,  tu'tor,  vie' tor,  cap' tor,  ex-te- 
ri-or,  jur/  ior,  en-deav'  or,  gov^  ern-or,  cred'  it-or,  sen'  ior,  su-pe'  ri-or, 
am-bas'sa-dor,  er'ror,  sur-viv^or,  hor'ror,  el'e-va  tor,  in-spect'or,  e-qua'tor, 
spon'sor,  doc' tor,  sculp'tor,  nar-ra'tor,  ed'i-tor,  splen'dor,  cen'sor,  di-vi'sor, 
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de-pos' i-tor,  mi 'nor,  coun''cil-or,  man' or,  fac' tor,  may' or,  va' por,  cas'tor, 
coroY,  mon' i-tor,  ten'or,  neigh  bor,  lion  or,  me  te-or,  in-vent  or,  pre-cep  tor, 
jan'i-tor,  vig^or,  ben'^e-fac'tor,  la'bor,  ra'zor,  har'bor,  cam'phor,  chan'cel-lor. 
naVi-ga  tor,  ad-min''is-tra''tor,  can''dor,  aKli-ga''tor,  col-lect^or,  a'vi-a  tor. 
spec-ta'tor,  ai/thor,  vi/i-tor,  el'e-va'tor,  op'er-a  tor,  in-stnic  tor,  glam'or, 
liq'uor,  fir'ma-ment,  war^ri-or,  con^'quer-or,  leg'is-la'' tor,  fla^vor,  pa/ lor, 
skir^mish,  oc'u-lar,  valv'u-lar,  reg''is-trar,  mirth,  sir'loin  ,  cir'cle,  thirst' y, 
vic^ar,  lu'nar,  stel'lar,  an'gu-lar,  cir'cu-lar,  schoKar,  sim'i-lar,  mo'lar,  in'su-lar, 
vuKgar,  .se(/ii-lar,  so'lar,  pop'u-lar,  popular,  col'lar,  mus'cu-lar,  beg' gar, 
ceKlar,  sin'gti-lar,  ji/'gu-lar,  doKlar,  whir,  pcf  lar,  irk'some,  girl,  twirl,  swirl, 
myr'tle,  myrrh,  smirk,  smirch,  dirt^y,  girth,  flirt,  quirk,  kir'tle,  kir'mess, 
gir'dle,  gird^'er,  dirk,  n:or'tar,  fer'vor,  firm,  vir'gin,  fii-'kin,  first,  firth. 

T  or  d  followed  by  a  syllable^ 

(See  that  these  sounds  occurring  in  the  middle  of  a  word  are  not 
slighted.) 

Com-mand'ment,  con-tent'ment,  front'let,  night' time,'' grand^daugh^'ter, 
fret'work,  fleet'ness,  en-list ''ment,  court^ship,  cor-rupt'ness,  con-nect'ive, 
cat'boat',  bed'time'',  vest'ment,  de-light' ful,  mid'night,  stead'fast,  fort'night, 
wood'bine,  ap-pend'age,  grind' stone,  land'lord,  ex-cite' ment,  grand' aunt' 
friend'ship,  hand'book,  ab-rupt^ness,  pa'rent-hood,  broad''sword,  ac-cept'ance, 
breast'plate,  land 'fall,  a-cute'ness,  nut'shell,  out' look,  post-pone',  flat  i^ron, 
per-sist'ent,  for'ti-tude,  pet'al,  par'quet-ry,  par-ti'tion,  par'tridge,  a-mend'- 
ment, '  can' di-date,  en-chant' ment,  en-act^  ment,  treat' ment,  lim' it-less, 
ap-point'  ment,  com-mit''  ment,  re-sent'  ment,  pre-sent^  i-ment,  need'  ful, 
pat'ri-mo-ny,  list' less,  bed 'clothes  . 

Th  followed  by  th. 

(These  two  sounds  when  they  occur  together  are  apt  to  join  forces  and 
become  one,  as  zvith  'em.  They  are  best  drilled  upon  when  taken  in 
sentences.) 

The  smith  threiv  the  iron  into  the  forge. 

With  this  pen  you  will  not  write  well. 

The  dimensions  are :  length,  thirty,  width   thirteen,  feet. 

They  live  at  55  South  Third  street. 

Wreathe  these  roses  around  your  hat. 

Snakes  zvrithe  their  way  along  the  ground. 

Suggestive  words  are  given  below  which  may  be  used  in  similar  sen- 
tences for  drill : 

The  children  brought  their  toys  with  them. 

Than,  that,  thank,  thaw,  theater,  theme,  thence,  thunder,  thick,  thigh, 
think,  thorn,  thirst,  thrust,  thistle,  thumb,  thread,  thrill,  Thursday,  third, 
throne,  thrush,  thought,  thin,  thousand. 

Truth,  hath,  dearth,  hearth,  wealth,  mouth,  south,  north,  worth,  earth, 
mirth,  birth,  health,  youth,  uncouth,  moth,  month,  sloth,  booth,  tooth,  path, 
bath,  wrath,  growth. 
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Model  Compositions  for  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth 

Years 

By  Charles  N.  Schmall. 

Model  compositions  are  here  presented  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  the 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  years.  No  hard  and  fast  Hne  can  be  drawn  as  to 
just  which  models  will  be  available  under  all  circumstances  for  any  one 
year.  The  choice  is  therefore  left  to  the  individual  teacher.  Model  com- 
positions which  could  be  used  to  advantage  for  the  fourth  year  in  some 
parts  of  New  York  City  might  prove  too  difficult  for  the  fifth  or  sixth 
year  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  where  English  is  almost  a  foreign  language. 

Some  of  the  models  given  here  may  be  considered  by  some  teachers 
to  be  too  long.  They  are  intended  not  only  as  models  but  also  as  informa- 
tion lessons.  Anyone  of  them  can  be  easily  cut  down  to  suit  the  purpose 
of  the  present  need. 

Description — Model  1. 

Description  of  an  Object. 

The  Mountain. 

A  mountain  is  a  large  hill.  The  lower  part  is  called  the  base.  The 
upper  part,  or  top,  is  called  the  peak.  Sometimes  it  is  called  the  summit. 
The  part  between  the  base  and  the  summit  is  the  slope. 

The  tops  of  high  mountains  are  covered  with  snow  all  the  year  round. 
Their  slopes  are  covered  with  forests.  The  interior  of  a  mountain  contains 
mineral  deposits.    Many  streams  rise  among  the  mountains. 

From  the  top  of  a  mountain  we  get  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding 
region.  The  air  is  healthful  and  bracing.  Some  people  like  to  climb  lofty 
mountains. 

Outline.  1.  What  a  mountain  is;  its  parts.  2.  Covering  of  mountains. 
3.  Uses  of  a  mountain. 

Exercise.     Write  this  composition  from  the  outline. 

Description — Model  2. 
Description  of  an  Animal. 
The  Cat. 

The  cat  is  a  domestic  animal,  but  there  are  also  wild  cats.  She  belongs 
to  the  same  class  of  animals  as  do  the  fierce  tiger,  the  lion  and  the  leopard. 
This  class  is  known  as  the  cat  family.  They  all  live  upon  flesh  of  some  kind, 
and  are  therefore  called  flesh-eaters,  or  beasts  of  prey. 

The  cat's  head  is  round  and  her  ears  are  short.  Her  fur  is  soft,  and 
so  are  her  paws.  She  has  long,  stiff  hairs  on  her  lips.  Her  teeth  are  sharp 
and  her  tongue  is  rough.  On  her  feet  there  are  sharp  claws.  These  she  can 
draw  in  or  push  out  at  will.  When  she  is  angry,  she  pushes  them  out.  She 
uses  her  claws  to  catch  and  hold  her  prey. 
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The  cat  is  very  pretty  and  gentle.  When  young  she  is  very  playful. 
She  loves  to  be  petted,  and  when  she  is  pleased,  she  makes  a  low  sound 
called  purring.  She  hears  very  well.  She  can  see  in  the  dark.  Her  move- 
ments are  very  quick.  She  likes  to  bask  in  the  sunlight,  or  to  lie  down  near 
a  warm  stove.  When  she  is  hungry  she  will  mew.  She  loves  to  lap  milk 
from  a  saucer. 

The  cat  is  a  very  useful,  little  animal.  She  hunts  rats  and  mice  in  our 
homes.  Children  like  a  pet  cat  in  the  house.  They  enjoy  watching  her  play 
and  jump.  But  the  cat  also  catches  small  birds.  When  she  is  teased  she 
is  apt  to  scratch  or  bite  her  annoyer. 

Exercise :     Write  this  composition  from  the  outline  given  below. 

1.  What  the  cat  is. 

2.  Description  of  her  body. 

3.  Her  habits. 

4.  Her  uses  to  man. 

Form  of  Outline  for  the  Description  of  an  Animal. 

1.  Name;  class,  order  or  species  to  which  it  belongs;  what  it  is;  size, 

where  found,  habitation  and  abodes. 

2.  Appearance,  description  of  body. 

3.  Food,  habits  of  life,  favorite  haunts. 

4.  Uses  to  man;  harm  to  man. 

Outlines. 
The  Fox. 

1.  A  wild  animal;  living  in  the  woods;  home  is  a  hole  in  the  ground. 

2.  Has  a  long  nose ;  very  bright  eyes ;  a  large  and  bushy  tail  which 
looks  like  a  brush. 

3.  Does  not  often  leave  his  hole  in  the  daytime.  At  night  he  prowls 
about  like  a  thief.  Often  goes  to  the  farmyard  for  a  nice,  fat  chicken  or 
a  goose. 

4.  Is  hunted  by  farmers.     Not  of  much  use  to  man. 

The  Canary. 

1.  What  it  is.    Whether  tame  or  wild. 

2.  Its  color  and  other  qualities. 

3.  How  fed ;  how  kept  and  taken  care  of. 

4.  W^hat  it  will  do.  How  all  birds  should  be  treated.  How  a  canary 
becomes  tame. 

The  Reindeer. 

1.  A  large  deer  found  in  the  colder  parts  of  both  hemispheres.  A 
cud-chewer.     Size ;  hair  in  summer  and  winter. 

2.  Mane,  antlers,  covering  of  body,  head,  flesh,  bones  and  milk. 

3.  In  the  north,  half-tame ;  lives  on  moss,  or  Hchen. 

4.  A  draft  and  pack  animal  or  beast  of  burden;  most  valuable  do- 
mestic animal  of  the  Laplanders. 


coMrosi  riox.  r»o 

Df-sckii'iiox — MoDi-.t.  3. 

ncscriflion   of  it   I 'Unit. 

Thk  'Tki:!:. 

The-  tree  is  a  iKTciuiial  plant.  It  is  wood},  l)raiulK-(l  and  j^narlcd.  l! 
i;enerally  has  a  single  stock  instead  of  a  cluster,  ll  is  found  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  earth. 

The  tree  has  three  main  imrts.  These  are  the  root,  the  trunk,  and  the 
crown.  The  root  is  the  lowest  ])art  and  Hes  in  the  ground  Then  comes  the 
trunk.  From  this  branches  grow.  Leaves  grow  on  the  branches.  The 
crown  is  the  top  part  and  consists  of  the  leaves  and  fruit. 

There  are  two  great  classes  of  trees.  These  are  the  evergreens  and 
the  deciduous  trees.  The  former  stay  green  all  the  year  round,  but  the  latter 
lose  their  leaves  in  the  fall.  Among  the  deciduous  trees  there  are  several 
kinds.  Some  are  fruit  trees,  like  the  apple,  the  cherry,  and  the  pear.  Others 
are  shade  trees,  like  the  oak  and  the  elm.  The  pine,  the  fir,  the  hemlock  and 
the  spruce  are  examples  of  the  evergreen  tree. 

Trees  are  very  useful  to  man.  They  give  us  delicious  fruits  of  all 
kinds.  From  their  woody  trunks  we  get  lumber.  This  is  used  for  making 
building  materials,  furniture,  paper  and  numerous  useful  wooden  articles. 
Some  kinds  of  wood  are  used  for  fuel. 

Exercise :  Make  a  topical  outline  of  this  description  of  the  tree.  Add 
any  other  facts  of  interest.  Find  out  something  about  the  uses  of  forests. 
From  the  full  outline  write  the  composition. 

Coffee. 

Coffee  is  the  kernel  of  the  berry  of  the  cofTee  tree.  This  is  a  small  trop- 
ical tree  and  grows  in  the  south  of  Asia,  in  the  east  of  Africa,  and  in  Brazil. 

The  fruits  of  this  tree  are  berries,  which  grow  in  clusters.  They  are 
white  and  taste  very  sweet,  but  they  soon  turn  red.  When  the  little,  red 
coffee  berries  are  ripe,  they  are  about  as  large  as  cherries  and  look  like  them. 
Each  berry  contains  two  seeds  with  their  flat  sides  closely  joined  together. 
After  the  berry  has  become  ripe,  the  pulp  is  dried  and  removed  and  the  two 
seeds  or  coffee  beans,  as  they  are  now  called,  are  separated.  They  are  the 
seeds  of  the  coffee  tree.  The  coffee  beans  are  then  dried  and  packed 
in  boxes  or  bags  to  be  sent  to  market  and  sold.  These  coffee  beans  are  of  a 
greenish  color.  They  must  be  roasted  and  ground  before  they  are  ready 
for  use. 

Coffee  is  a  very  delicious  beverage.  A  cup  of  hot  coffee  is  very  re- 
freshing in  winter  and  especially  after  a  long  journey  in  the  cold.  It  is 
supplied  to  soldiers  in  the  field,  for  it  helps  to  keep  up  their  strength.  Chil- 
dren should  not  drink  too  much  of  it,  for  an  excess  of  coffee  makes  them 
pale  and  nervous.  It  also  prevents  them  from  eating  their  regular  meals, 
because  of  its  power  to  satisfy  hunger  and  appetite. 

Exercise:  Write  a  composition  on  coft"ee  in  three  paragraphs.  Use 
this  outline : 

1.  What  coffee  is.     Where  it  is  grown. 

2.  How  it  is  gathered  and  prepared  for  market. 

3.  How  it  is  useful  to  man. 
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Description — Model  4. 

Description  of  a  fruit. 

The  Apple. 

The  apple  is  a  small,  fleshy  fruit.  It  is  round  and  hangs  on  the  tree  by 
a  stem.    The  other  end,  which  is  opposite  the  stem,  is  called  the  blossom  end. 

The  apple  has  a  thin,  smooth  skin.  This  varies  in  color.  Some  apples 
are  red,  some  are  yellow,  and  others  are  green.  Beneath  the  skin  is  the 
fleshy  part  of  the  fruit.  This  is  full  of  sweet  juice.  In  the  center  of  this  lies 
the  core.  This  contains  the  seed  chambers.  Here  the  seeds  are  found.  The 
seeds  point  toward  the  stem. 

The  apple  is  used  for  food.  It  is  usually  eaten  raw,  but  sometimes  it 
is  baked  or  stewed.     It  is  also  used  in  making  pies  or  cakes. 

Exercise :  Make  an  outline  of  this  description  of  the  apple.  Add  any- 
thing else  you  have  learned  about  it.  Mention  the  fact  that  horses  and 
cows  are  very  fond  of  apples. 

From  the  complete  outline  write  the  composition. 

Description — Model  5. 
Description   of  a  Mineral. 

Coal. 

Coal  is  a  combustible,  mineral  substance.  It  is  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  earth  and  is  obtained  by  mining.  It  was  formed  thousands  of  years 
ago  from  buried  forests. 

It  is  black  in  color,  and  brittle.  Its  surface  is  often  glossy.  It  is 
very  heavy. 

It  is  used  as  fuel  for  heating  and  cooking  purposes.  It  is  also  employed 
for  making  the  illuminating  gas  used  in  lighting  our  homes.  Steamers  and 
war  vessels  are  the -greatest  consumers  of  coal.  Steam  engines  of  various 
kinds  and  pumping  engines  all  require  coal  to  drive  them. 

Exercise :  Prepare  an  outline  for  a  short  composition  on  coal.  Make 
three  paragraphs.  Add  to  each  of  them  any  further  information  you  have 
about  coal. 

Description — Model  6. 
Description  of  a  Building. 

The  House. 

The  house  is  a  building.  It  has  several  floors  or  stories.  Beneath  the 
ground  floor  is  the  cellar  or  basement.  :  At  the  top  is  the  attic,  ^and  over  this 
is  the  roof.  ^^     « 

We  enter  the  house  through  doors.  The  upper  stories  are  reached  by 
means  of  staircases  or  stairways.  Light  and  air  come  into  the  house  through 
the  windows.     The  smoke  escapes  through  the  chimneys. 

The  house  is  used  as  the  dwelling  place  of  man.  It  shields  him  from 
the  rain  and  the  cold.  It  is  also  used  for  keeping  property  and  valuables. 
Several  families  may  live  in  the  same  house. 
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Hxcrcisi' :  Prepare  a  topical  outline  of  this  description  of  the  house. 
Add  anything  else  that  may  be  of  interest.  Using  the  complete  outline  as 
a  guide,  write  the  composition. 

Description — Model  7. 

Description  by  Comparison  or  Contrast. 

In  order  to  write  a  comparison  or  contrast  between  two  objects,  we 
speak  of  each  with  respect  to  separate  points,  so  as  to  show  first  their  simi- 
larities or  resemblances,  and  then  the  differences  between  them. 

For  example,  to  compare  the  wolf  and  the  dog:  The  wolf  lives  in  the 
wood,  while  the  dog  lives  with  men.  The  wolf  is  wild,  while  the  dog  is 
domestic  and  tame.  The  wolf  will  attack  man,  but  the  dog  is  the  friend 
of  man.    The  wolf  is  seldom  found,  the  dog  is  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

General  outline  for  a  comparison  between  two  animals: 

1.  What  they  are;  where  they  live,  or  where  they  come  from. 

2.  Similarities  or  points  of  resemblance. 

3.  Their  differences  or  points  of  divergence. 

4.  Uses  of  each.    Habits  of  each.  ,  '^-    '  :.   ■'-''^'^'^^^ 

The  Rabbit  and  the  Squirrel. 

The  rabbit  and  the  squirrel  are  both  wild  animals.  Each  is  about  as 
large  as  a  cat.     Each  can  be  tamed. 

The  rabbit  is  a  queer  little  fellow.  His  tail  is  only  a  small  tuft  of  white, 
while  that  of  the  squirrel  is  bushy. 

The  squirrel  moves  like  other  animals,  but  the  rabit  runs  by  quick, 
short  jumps.  The  rabbit  lives  in  burrows  or  dens,  whereas  the  squirrel 
builds  his  nest  in  a  tree.  He  lines  it  with  leaves.  The  squirrel  can  climb, 
but  the  rabbit  can  not. 

The  rabbit  lives  on  vegetable  food,  but  the  squirrel  gathers  nuts  and 
hides  them  in  trees.  The  rabbit  has  long  ears,  which  stand  erect  when  he 
sits,  but  lie  on  his  back  when  he  runs.  The  squirrel's  ears  are  short.  The 
squirrel's  eyes  are  brighter  than  those  of  the  rabbit  and  his  teeth  are  sharper. 
He  is  a  very  busy  animal. 

Some  Outlines  for  Description  by  Comparison. 

The  Mouse  and  the  Mole. 

Similarities:  Both  small  animals.  Compare  color  of  skin,  shape  of 
body;  feet,  tail  and  eyes. 

Differences:  Habits :  one  lives  underground,  the  other  above.  In  what 
kind"" of  home  each  lives.  How  each  escapes  when  pursued.  The  damage 
each  does. 

The  Dog  and  the  Cat. 

Similarities:  Both  have  similar  covering  of  body,  have  paws.  House 
or  domestic  animals;  pets,  loved  by  children. 

Differences:  Dog  large,  cat  small.  Cat  quick,  dog  slow.  Dog  barks 
and  bites,  cat  mews  and  scratches.  Dogs  watch  and  growl,  cats  hunt  and 
purr.    Cat  is  cleanly  and  gentle,  dog  is  faithful  and  brave. 
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Dkscription — Model  8. 

Description  of  Conditions. 

Signs  of  Winter. 

Winter  is  coming!  The  trees  are  losing  their  leaves.  The  days  grow 
short  and  dark  and  cold.  The  nights  become  longer.  The  cold  wind  blows. 
The  flowers  droop  and  the  plants  stop  growing.  The  ground  becomes  hard. 
The  sky  looks  gloomy.    All  nature  rests. 

Animals  creep  into  their  hiding  places.  The  birds  are  preparing  to 
fly  south  to  a  warm  country.  The  squirrels  are  gathering  nuts,  for  soon 
the  fields  will  be  covered  with  a  blanket  of  snow.  The  fur  of  the  northern 
animals  gets  thicker.  The  water  freezes  and  ice  appears  on  rivers  and  lakes. 
People  put  on  heavier  clothing  to  keep  themselves  warm. 

The  people  will  prepare  for  the  holidays.  The  boys  and  girls  will  go 
skating  and  sleigh-riding.  They  will  also  build  snow-men  and  snow-forts. 
On  Christmas,  Santa  Claus  will  bring  presents  for  the  youngsters.  But 
the  winter  brings  hardships  and  suft'erings  to  the  poor.  They  can't  buy 
food  and  clothing  and  wood  to  keep  themselves  warm. 

Exercise:  Using  one  of  the  three  following  outlines,  write  a  compo- 
sition on  the  "Signs  of  Spring." 

Description  of  Conditions. 

Outline  and  brief  hints. — Model  1. 

Signs  of  Spring. 

The  days  grow  longer.  It  gets  lighter  and  warmer.  The  meadow 
grows  green.  Animals  come  out  of  their  hiding  places.  Birds  arrive.  The 
thrush  sings.  The  showers  fall.  The  violet  blooms.  The  earth  is  beauti- 
ful with  growing  plants.  The  fruit  trees  blossom.  People  are  busy  and 
happy. 

Alodel  2. 

Signs  of  Spring. 
The  ice  has  broken  on  the  surface  of  streams.  The  cold  winter  storms 
have  gone.  The  ground  has  thawed.  The  plants  have  begun  their  new 
growth.  The  earth  awakes.  Birds  sing  in  the  tree  tops.  Beast  of  prey 
comes  forth  from  his  winter  lair.  All  nature  puts  on  a  new  garb.  The 
rivulets  murmur.  The  trees  rustle.  The  whole  earth  looks  like  a  blooming 
garden. 

Model  3. 

Signs  of  Spring. 

1.  The  air  is  warmer.  The  snow  melts.  The  brooks  flow.  The  birds 
return.  Meadows  become  green.  Buds  begin  to  swell.  Fruit  trees  bloom. 
Woods  are  awake.     Spring  flowers  appear. 

2.  The  farm.er  sows  his  seed.  The  fields  grow  bright,  ^he  scenery 
is  beautiful.  People  go  strolling.  Water  trickles  in  drops  from  overhang- 
ing rocks.    Animals  seek  food. 

3.  The  heart  is  gladdened.  Children  rejoice.  Boys  go  fishing.  The 
whole  world  looks  cheerful. 


COMPOSITION.  0- 

Exercise.  Write  this  description  in  three  paraj^raphs.  Add  anything 
else  that  may  be  of  interest.  Use  short  sentences.  Example:  Spring  is 
pleasant.  The  air  is  clear.  The  child  is  happy.  The  woods  are  green. 
The  farmer  is  busy. 

Description — Model  9. 

Description  of  Trctvel;  or  an  Account  of  a  Journey. 

A  Visit  to  Bedloe's  Island. 

On  one  of  the  clear,  bright  days  of  early  September,  my  cousin  and  I 
decided  to  make  a  visit  to  Bedloe's  Island  to  see  the  wonderful  Goddess  of 
Liberty.  We  went  on  the  elevated  railroad  to  Rector  street,  and  from  there 
we  walked  down  Broadway  to  the  Battery,  noticing  all  the  large  buildings 
on  the  way.    A  short  sail  brought  us  to  the  island. 

The  place  is  small.  Along  the  embankment  there  are  many  cannon. 
There  are  also  a  few  small  houses  for  the  soldiers.  The  lower  part  of  the 
statue  is  a  fort. 

An  elevator  may  be  taken  to  the  top  of  the  pedestal.  From  the  foot 
to  the  head  of  this  wonderful  piece  of  statuary,  there  are  five  hundred 
steps.  On  the  balcony,  at  the  head  of  the  structure,  there  are  several  small, 
windows.  These  form  the  lower  part  of  the  crown  of  the  Goddess.  From, 
here  a  beautiful  view  of  New  York  Bay,  and  of  the  city  itself,  may  be 
obtained.  The  figure  itself  is  an  enormous  piece  of  bronze.  The  best  way 
to  realize  its  size  is  to  go  there  and  see  it. 

We  enjoyed  our  visit  very  much.  I  think  that  all  who  go  there  will 
be  equally  pleased. 

Exercise:  Write  an  account  of  a  visit  you  made  to  Central  Park  or 
any  other  place  of  interest.  Make  an  outline  first.  Write  three  or  four 
short  paragraphs. 

Description — Model  10. 

Description  of  Persons. 
A  Boy  Described  by  His  Little  Sister. 
•    My  Brother. 

My  brother  is  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  is  quite  tall.  He  has  dark 
brown  hair,  blue  eyes  and  a  light  complexion.  He  is  very  noisy  in  his 
manner.  Most  boys  of  his  age  are  apt  to  be  so.  Whenever  he  comes  into 
the  house  you  can  tell  who  it  is  by  the  sounds. 

He  is  a  good  boy,  however.  He  studies  his  lessons,  but  not  any  too 
hard.  He  always  manages  to  pass  his  examinations  in  school  without  any 
extra  effort  on  his  part.  He  has  not  been  left  back  so  far.  He  obeys  his 
parents  and  his  teacher,  and  is  always  willing  to  run  errands. 

My  brother  is  well  liked  by  nearly  everyone.  He  is  fond  of  games 
and  can  take  part  in  any  sport  that  is  mentioned.  He  is  a  good  pianist,  as 
he  has  been  taking  lessons  for  five  years.  He  is  very  amusing  and  pleases 
everyone  who  comes  to  visit  us. 

Exercise:  Write  a  description  of  your  brf>lhcr  or  sister,  or  one  of  \'our 
classmates.     Use  three  short  paragraphs. 
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Description — Model  11.. 
Description  of  a  Scene  of  Action. 

Hauling  Lumber  in  Maine. 

When  the  logs  are  cut  down,  they  are  piled  on  sleds.  These  are  then 
attached  to  an  engine,  mounted  on  wheels.  The  engine  draws  the  sleds  over 
icy  roads  to  the  rivers.    Here  the  logs  are  floated  down  to  the  saw-mills. 

The  lumber  men  have  to  work  to  keep  the  logs  moving.  If  any  become 
lodged  in  the  stream,  the  men  must  go  out  to  loosen  them.  They  often 
have  to  leap  from  log  to  log.  Sometimes  a  single  log  will  catch  fast  in  the 
bank  of  the  stream  and  hold  back  thousands  of  others.  When  this  log  is 
started  again,  the  whole  drive  will  resume  its  journey.,  ,  .  ,., 

On  lakes  and  broad  rivers  the  logs  are  sometimes  formed  into  great  ,,. 
rafts.  •  They  are  fastened  together  by  long  chains.     These  rafts  are  towed 
to  the  mills  by  tug  boats.  ,  ,^-f 

Exercise:  Write  a  description  on  one  of  the  following  topics:  (1) 
Shipping  cotton  at  New  Orleans.  (2)  The  burial  of  De  Soto.  (3)  Poca- 
hontas saving  the  life  of  John  Smith. 

Description — Model  12. 

Description  of  an  Event. 

The  Thunder  Storm. 

It  was  a  hot,  sultry  day  in  July.  Late  in  the  afternoon  a  cool  breeze 
sprang  up.     It  betokened  a  change  in  the  weather. 

The  clouds  began  to  gather  in  a  threatening  way.  Low  rumblings  were 
heard  in  the  distance.  The  wind  blew  hard,  whirling  the  dust  in  the  air. 
The  trees  seemed  to  bend  under  its  force.  The  birds  flew  to  their  nests. 
The  farmers  left  the  field  and  ran  for  shelter. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning.     Instantly  the  thunder 
rolled.    Torrents  of  rain  poured  down.    It  fell  upon  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
Again  and  again,  bright  shafts  of  forked  lightning  flashed  through  the  sky 
The  thunder  crashed  louder  and  louder.     It  sounded  like  the  roar  of  artil- 
lery.    The  wind  howled.     The  windows  rattled.     It  grew  very  dark. 

After  a  while  the  clouds  began  to  break  and  scatter.  Then  came  a  final 
glare  of  lightning,  followed  by  a  faint  clap  of  thunder.  The  streaming  rain 
gradually  slackened.  It  finally  ceased.  The  sun  shone  once  more.  A 
beautiful  rainbow  appeared  in  the  heavens. 

Exercise :  Make  a  topical  outline  of  this  description  of  the  storm. 
Insert  the  following  additional  facts  in  their  proper  places.  Then,  with 
this  outline  before  you,  write  the  composition.  Add  anything  else  you  know 
that  may  be  of  interest. 

(a)  It  is  not  safe  to  remain  under  a  tree  during  a  thunder  storm. 

(b)  Appearance  of  plants  and  animals  before  the  storm;  afterwards. 

(c)  The  storm  at  its  height :  its  efifect  on  lakes  and  rivers.  Shelter  of 
men  and  beasts. 

(d)  Songs  of  birds  and  hum  of  insects  after  the  storm;  all  natuie  re 
freshed. 
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Description — Model  13. 

Description  of  Persons. 

A  Bov  Describes  Himself — Myself. 

My  name  is  William  Henry  Sylvester.  I  am  fourteen  years  old  and 
I  go  to  Public  School  No.  43.  My  height  is  four  feet  ten  inches,  and  T 
weigh  seventy-five  pounds.    My  hair  is  light  and  my  eyes  are  blue. 

My  favorite  game  is  baseball.  I  belong  to  a  baseball  team,  and  every 
Saturday  afternoon  we  go  to  the  Park  for  a  game.  It  is  good  sport  and 
we  enjoy  ourselves  greatly.  The  exercise  does  us  much  good.  I  sometimes 
make  a  home-run. 

I  like  to  read  books  of  adventure.  I  am  also  fond  of  stories  about 
hunting,  fishing  and  Indian  fights.  I  like  music,  and  once  a  week  I  take 
a  lesson  on  the  piano.    I  hope  to  enter  high  school  next  year. 

For  pets  I  have  a  rabbit,  a  cat,  and  a  nice  collie  dog.  His  name  is  Topsy. 
He  is  very  lively  and  playful.  We  sometimes  run  races,  but  he  always  beats 
me.    We  also  have  a  canary  in  the  house.     He  sings  merrily  all  day  long. 

My  father  is  Edward  Sylvester.  He  is  a  principal  in  one  of  the  city 
schools.  He  believes  that  boys  should  form  good  habits  while  they  are 
young.  He  also  says  they  ought  to  take  plenty  of  outdoor  exercise.  So  I 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  open  air.  I  ride  horseback,  drive  the  car- 
riage and  run  errands.  I  do  many  other  things.  I  intend  to  be  a  musician 
when  I  am  a  man. 

Exercise.  Make  an  outline  of  this  description.  Using  the  outline,  write 
an  account  of  yourself. 

Description — Model  14. 
Hescription  Developed  by  Questions. 
The  Lighthouse. 
W  rite  an  answer  to  each  question  given  below.     Use  a  complete  state- 
ment for  every  answer. 

1.  If  you  have  ever  seen  a  lighthouse,  tell  where. 

2.  Where  is  a  lighthouse  usually  built? 

3.  What  kind  of  building  is  it? 

4.  W'here  is  the  lighthouse  placed? 

5.  For  whose  benefit  is  it  put  up? 

6.  Why? 

7.  Are  there  any  other  ways  of  warning  sailors? 
X.     Name  some  other  ways. 

9.  Which  do  you  tliink  is  the  liest  way? 

10.  Why? 

Now  arrange  your  ten  sentences  into  three  paragraphs  and  write  them 
in  the  form  of  a  composition.     Make  a  picture  of  a  lighthouse. 

X.\rration — Model  1. 
The  Story. 
l'\[\:  Discovery  of  Glass. 
|'h(cnicia  i>  an  old  country  in  Asia  Minor.     In  aiicieiit  times,  a  number 
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of  Phoenician  sailors  were  once  sailing  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  where 
the  small  river  Belus  empties  into  the  sea.  They  were  driven  to  the  shore 
by  a  storm.  A  vast  plain  of  sand  lay  before  their  eyes.  It  was  the  great 
desert. 

They  wanted  to  cook  a  meal  for  themselves.  So  they  looked  about  for 
some  stones.  They  meant  to  put  their  kettles  on  them.  They  could  find 
nothing  but  fine  sand.  So  they  went  back  to  their  ship  and  brought  out 
some  blocks  of  saltpetre.  These  they  were  carrying  as  a  cargo.  They 
kindled  a  fire  and  cooked  their  food. 

They  finished  their  meal  and  were  about  to  return  to  their  ship.  At 
this  moment  they  made  a  discovery.  The  stones  had  been  melted  by  the 
heat  of  the  fire.  They  had  mixed  with  the  ashes  and  glowing  sand.  When 
this  liquid  mass  cooled  oiT  there  lay  upon  the  ground  a  clear,  transparent 
lump.  This  proved  to  be  glass.  Thus  the  Phoenicians  became  the  dis- 
coverers of  this  valuable  article,  which  renders  such  great  service  to  man- 
kind. 

Exercise.  Tell  this  story  in  your  own  words.  Then  make  a  topical 
outline  of  it.    Write  it  from  the  outline. 

Narr.ation — Model  2. 

A  Diary. 

A  diary  is  a  register  of  daily  events  or  happenings. 
Exercise.     Keep  a  record  of  the  weather  for  ten  days.  Each  day  write 
down  the  state  of  the  weather.     Give  the  following  facts : 

1.  The  name  of  the  day  and  the  date. 

2.  The  temperature  for  the  day. 

3.  \Vhether  the  sky  is  cloudy,  and  if  so,  how  the  clouds  look. 

4.  \Vhether  it  rainied  or  not. 

5.  The  direction  from  which  the  wind  blew. 

6.  The  time  of  sunrise  and   sunset. 

Summary  of  the  reports.  Look  over  your  weather  reports  for  the  ten 
days.     Write  answers  to  the  following  questions : 

1.  How  many  clear  days  have  there  been  in  that  time? 

2.  How  many  cloudy  days? 

3.  How  many  rainy  days. 

4.  On  how  many  days  did  the  wind  blow  from  the  East?  From  the 
West  ?     From  the  North  ?     From  the  South  ? 

5.  From  which  direction  did  it  blow  most? 

6.  Is  the  weather  growing  colder  or  warmer? 

7.  Is  the  length  of  the  day  changing? 
S.     If  so,  how? 

Nark.mio.x — Model  3. 

//  Fable:     (rcntlriicss. 

The  .Six  wd  th k  W'inm). 

Calico  upon  a  linic  the  .Sun  and  tlic  Wind  had  a  great  disi)Utc.  I'.arh 
one  claimed  to  be  the  stronger  of  the  two.     ¥ov  some  time  they  were  unable 
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to  ^tttlr  iIk-  (jiirslioii.  \l  l:i^t  ;i  tra\c-kT  was  s.in  rdiiiiiiL;  iiliii-  llic  road. 
Thereupon  the\  caiiu-  {'•  an  am-Lcuient.  The  one  who  cMnKl  tnst  make  the 
man  take  ofif  his  coat  should  he  declared  the  master. 

rhe  wind  had  the  first  chance  to  try  his  strength,  lie  hlew  over  land 
aiul  sea  with  all  his  might.  The  waters  were  lashed  into  loam  and  the 
great  waves  tossed  the  ships  to  and  fro.  The  air  was  filled  with  flying  dust 
and  leaves.  The  trees  bowed  and  broke  before  his  en(-)rnious  strength. 
Through  it  all  he  tugged  and  pulled  at  the  man's  cloak.  But  blow  as  hard 
as  he  would,  the  traveler  only  bent  lower,  drew  his  cloak  more  tightly 
about  him,  and  pressed  on  his  journey.    The  Wind's  eflforts  were  in  vain. 

Now  it  was  the  Sun's  turn  to  show  his  power.  He  began  to  shine  out 
from  behind  the  clouds.  He  turned  his  rays  on  the  traveler.  At  first  the 
man  took  little  notice  of  his  gentle  beams.  But  he  soon  began  to  feel  warm, 
and  he  unfastened  his  cloak.  Then  he  threw  it  far  back.  At  last  he  was 
compelled  to  pull  it  entirely  off.  Wiping  his  heated  forehead,  he  threw 
himself  to  rest  under  a  shady  tree.  At  the  same  time  he  remarked,  "How- 
strong  the  Sun  is  today !"    The  Sun  had  won  the  dispute. 

This  story  shows  us  that  gentleness  is  sometimes  stronger  than  force. 

Exercise.  Which  of  the  tw^o  tried  to  succeed  by  harsh  means?  Which 
one  used  gentle  means?  Tell  this  story  to  the  class.  Then  write  it  in  your 
own  words.    Give  the  conversation  that  took  place. 

Narration — Model  4. 

A  Legend. 

The  Story  of  St.  Valentixi-:. 

Long  ago  there  lived  a  priest  named  Valentine.  This  good  man  was 
noted  in  all  the  country  round  for  his  kindness.  He  was  always  ready  to 
give  help  to  any  one  who  needed  it.  He  nursed  the  sick  and  comforted  the 
sorrowing.  He  dearly  loved  the  children.  Those  who  w'ent  to  him  for  food 
or  clothing  were  never  turned  away. 

But  the  years  passed  by  and  Valentine  grew  old.  He  was  now  too 
weak  to  go  about  among  his  friends.  This  made  him  very  sad,  because  he 
thought  he  could  no  longer  be  of  any  help  to  them.  Then  he  remembered 
that  he  could  write  loving  messages  to  the  stricken  and  the  grieving.  Soon 
people  began  to  watch  for  the  kind  words  that  were  sure  to  come  whenever 
sickness  or  sorrow  entered  their  homes.  Even  the  little  children  would 
say,  when  they  were  ill,  "I  think  Father  Valentine  will  send  me  a  little 
letter  today." 

But  after  a  time  no  more  notes  were  received.  The  news  went  aliroad 
that  good  old  Valentine  was  dead.  Then  everyone  said  that  such  a  kind 
man  was  good  enough  to  be  called  a  saint.  From  that  day  he  has  been 
remembered  as  Saint  Valentine. 

Not  long  afterward  people  began  to  celebrate  his  birthday  by  sending 
loving  messages  to  their  friends.  These  greetings  were  called  Valentines. 
This  all  happened  years  ago,  but  the  good  priest  is  still  remembered  on 
the  14th  of  P^bruary. 

Exercise.  Tell  this  story  to  the  class.  Make  an  outline  of  it.  Write 
the  story  from  the  outline. 
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Narration— Model  5. 

The  Anecdote. 

Longfellow  and  Mrs.  Craigie. 

]n  the  summer  of  1837,  a  young  man  called  upon  Mrs.  Craigie.     This 

lady  lived  in  her  fine  old  mansion  in  Brattle  Street,  Cambridge.     It  was  not 

far  from  Harvard  College.    He  asked  her  whether  he  could  have  a  room  in 

the  old  house,  and  she  answered:    "I  do  not  lodge  students  any  longer." 

"But  I  am  one  of  the  professors  in  the  College,"  replied  the  young  man. 

"I  am  Professor  Longfellow."     When  Mrs.  Craigie  heard  this,  she  showed 

him  several  rooms  in  her  house.     At  last  he  selected  the  one  that  General 

Washington  had  occupied  when  he  was  in  Cambridge.     In  this  room  Mr. 

Longfellow  made  his  home  for  many  years. 

Exercise.    Tell  this  story  to  the  class  in  your  own  words.    Then  write  it. 

Narr.a.tion — Model  6. 

The  Short  Biography. 

Example  1 — George  Washington. 

George  Washington  was  not  a  poor  boy,  like  Abraham  Lincoln.  He 
was  born  in  Virginia  on  a  great  estate  on  February  22,  1732.  His  father 
had  a  large  number  of  slaves. 

While  still  a  mere  lad,  George  showed  the  kind  of  man  he  would  grow 
up  to  be.  He  would  not  tell  a  lie  when  he  did  anything  wrong.  His  copy 
books  were  always  neat  and  correct.  He  made  some  rules  to  guide  him  in 
his  conduct.    He  always  tried  to  live  up  to  these  rules. 

He  was  large  and  strong  even  as  a  boy.  A  place  is  still  pointed  out 
at  Fredericksburg  where  he  threw  a  stone  across  the  Rappahannock  River. 
He  was  a  good  horseman,  and  was  always  ready  and  able  to  mount  the  most 
troublesome  steed.  He  was  regarded  by  all  who  knew  him  as  strictly 
upright  and  truthful.  He  was  often  selected  at  school  to  decide  questions 
between  his  schoolmates.  In  running,  jumping,  wrestling  and  horseback 
riding  he  was  always  the  leader. 

When  he  became  a  man,  his  upright  life  and  his  strong  body  stood  him 
in  good  stead.  He  became  commander  of  our  army  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  He  had  to  bear  a  great  many  hardships  and  sufferings.  After  seven 
years'  skillful  fighting,  he  drove  the  English  from  our  country.  He  was 
elected  the  first  President  of  the  United  States.  He  held  that  high  office 
for  eight  years.  Washington  was  one  of  the  world's  best  and  greatest  men. 
His  name  can  never  die. 

Exercise.  Select  three  topics  in  this  biography.  Make  an  outline  for 
three  paragraphs.     Write  these  from  the  outlines. 

Example  2 — Abraham  Lincoln. 
Abraham   Lincoln  was  a  poor  boy.     He  was  born  in  a  log  cabin  in 
Kentucky  on   February   12,    1809.   He  always   worked  hard   when   a   boy; 
yet  he  found  time  to  study  and  improve  his  mind.     One  of  his  early  com- 
panions said  of  him :   "He  would  work  all  day  as  hard  as  any  of  us,  and  study 
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1)\  fire  ligiit  half  the  night."  Among  the  subjects  lie  studied  were  English 
grammar,  geometry  and  surveying.  It  is  said  that  he  read  seven  books 
over  and  over.  These  books  were  the  Bible,  Shakespeare,  ^sop's  Fables, 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  the  Lives  of  Washington,  Franklin,  and  Henry 
Clay. 

When  Abraham  was  about  nineteen  years  old  he  made  a  trip  from  his 
home  to  New  Orleans  in  a  flatboat.  .\fter  his  return  he  split  rails  to  make 
a  fence  around  a  large  field.    At  one  time  he  worked  in  a  grocery  store. 

By  hard  and  patient  study  Lincoln  became  a  lawyer.  He  was  soon 
recognized  as  a  leader  among  men.  He  held  many  public  offices  and  was 
finally  elected  President  of  the  United  States.  He  held  the  office  during 
the  great  Civil  War.  He  met  a  tragic  death  in  a  theatre  at  the  hands  of 
an  assassin. 

Exercise.  Make  an  outline  for  this  composition.  Tell  anything  else 
of  interest  that  you  know  about  Lincoln.  With  the  outline  as  a  guide, 
write  the  story  of  his  life. 

Narration — Model  7. 

The  Historical  Narrative. 

Settlement  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  September  1,  1682,  William  Penn  sailed  from  England  for  America 
in  the  ship  Welcome.  He  had  with  him  about  a  hundred  passengers, 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  Quakers.  The  voyage  lasted  six  weeks.  During 
this  time  thirty  of  the  passengers  died  of  smallpox.  On  October  27  a 
landing  was  made  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware. 

William  Penn  came  to  this  country  to  found  a  settlement  on  the  lands 
which  he  had  obtained  from  the  king  of  England.  Although  the  king  had 
given  him  about  forty  thousand  square  miles  of  land,  he  paid  the  Indians 
for  this  territory  because  they  were  the  first  occupants. 

In  all  his  dealing  with  the  Indians  Penn  treated  them  with  the  greatest 
courtesy  and  fairness.  They  loved  him  like  a  brother.  When  he  was  among 
them  he  ate  with  them.  Sometimes  he  would  wrestle  with  the  young 
athletic  Indians.  He  would  engage  in  running  and  jumping  matches  with 
them.  No  other  white  man  was  liked  so  well  by  the  Indians  as  William 
Penn. 

Exercise.     Write  the  account  of  Penn's  settlement  in  your  own  words. 

Narration — Model  8. 

Invention.     Finishing  a  story  partly  told. 

Example  I.  Nellie  Johnston  one  day  came  home  from  school  with  her 
face  beaming  with  smiles. 

"Oh,  mamma,"  she  cried,  "in  our  reading  lesson  today  we  had  a  poem 
about  doing  noble  things,  and  I  resolved  to  do  something  and  not  merely 
to  think  about  doing.  So  I  began  on  my  way  home.  I  saw  a  number  of 
cruel  boys  teasing  a  poor,  homeless,  sick  cat.  One  big,  thoughtless  rough 
had  picked  up  the  poor  creature  and  was  about  to  throw  her  into  a  puddle 
of  mud  and  water  when" 
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Exercise.  Finish  this  slory  in  yunr  own  words  as  yun  think  it  shunM 
be  finished.     Now  write  it  carefully. 

Example  2.  The  express  wagon  stopped  in  front  of  Mr.  Gray's  house. 
"Does  Edward  Gray  live  here?"  asked  the  driver,  when  the  door  was  opened 
in  answer  to  the  bell.    "Here's  an  express  package  for  him." 

Edward  was  only  ten  years  old.  This  was  his  birthday.  He  was  called 
down  at  once,  and  how  eagerly  his  eyes  did  scan  that  package!  He  was 
bubbling  over  with  anticipation.  You  can  imagine  his  surprise  and  joy 
when  he  opened  the  package  and  found  a  brand  new 

Exercise.  Finish  this  story.  Tell  what  the  package  probably  con- 
tained and  from  whom  it  came.    Then  write  the  story. 

Part  H 

Description-^Model  1. 

Description  of  an  Object. 

The  Wagon. 

The  wagon  is  a  kind  of  vehicle.  It  has  four  wheels.  These  are  round. 
The  front  wheels  are  smaller  than  the  rear  ones.  The  wagon  also  has  a 
pole. 

The  wagon  is  drawn  by  horses.  These  are  hitched  to  it.  The  driver 
sits  on  a  seat  near  the  front.    He  guides  the  horses  by  means  of  reins. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  wagons.  Some  of  them  are  the  cart,  the  dray, 
the  truck,  the  express-wagon,  the  delivery-wagon,  the  lumber-cart  and 
the  ice-wagon.  The  farmer,  the  merchant,  the  grocer  and  the  baker  use 
delivery  wagons. 

Exercise:  Make  a  topical  outline  of  this  composition.  Add  anything 
else  you  know  about  wagons.  From  the  completed  outline  write  the  de- 
scription. 

Description  and  Information  Lesson. 

Description  of  an  Object. 

The  River. 

A  river  is  a  large  stream  of  water  flowing  through  the  land.  Its  start- 
ing place  is  called  the  source.  Its  end  is  called  the  mouth.  Its  two  sides 
are  called  banks.    The  direction  of  its  flow  is  the  course  of  the  river. 

The  origin,  or  formation,  of  a  river  is  interesting.  When  rain  falls 
some  of  it  is  taken  up  by  trees  and  other  plants.  Some  of  it  rises  again  in 
the  form  of  vapor.  A  portion  of  the  rainfall,  however,  trickles  down  into 
the  ground.  After  a  time  it  meets  a  bed  of  rock  or  a  layer  of  earth  that 
it  can  not  pass  through.  Then  it  spreads  out.  At  some  point  it  comes  to 
the  surface  again  in  the  form  of  a  spring.  Many  such  springs  or  threads 
of  water  unite  to  form  the  source  or  beginning  of  a  river.  Rills  and  brooks 
add  their  water  to  creeks  and  these  flow  into  rivers.  Most  rivers  rise  in 
the  mountains. 
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The  river  is  useful  to  man  in  many  ways.  It  carries  off  the  surphis 
water  after  a  rainstorm.  It  drains  the  land  through  which  it  flows.  It 
makes  valleys  fertile.  It  furnishes  water  power  for  driving  the  machinery 
of  mills  and  factories.  It  supplies  some  cities  with  drinking  water.  It  is 
used  by  people  for  bathing  and  fishing. 

But  the  river  also  causes  damage  wlien  it  overflows  its  banks  and  floods 
the  land.  This  happens  when  there  is  too  much  rain  at  one  time.  The 
smaller  streams  become  swollen  and  pour  too  much  water  into  the  rivers. 
Then  there  is  an  overflow.  As  rivers  draw  their  waters  from  these  streams 
they  always  have  a  certain  level,  even  when  it  rains  very  little. 

Exercise:    Tell  something  about  the  following  topics: 

Rivers  freeze  in  winter  and  people  go  skating  on  the  ice.  Large  rivers 
are  spanned  by  bridges.  Many  rivers  carry  soil  along.  They  wash  away 
some  of  the  land  on  the  banks  and  deposit  it  at  the  mouth.  Such  deposits 
are  called  deltas.  Piers  and  wharves  are  often  built  along  the  banks  of  a 
river.  Cities  and  towns  are  situated  along  rivers  or  their  tributaries.  Name 
the  largest  river  in  the  world  and  that  in  the  United  States.  Give  some  of 
the  large  cities  lying  on  the  latter. 

Exercise:  Select  four  topics  in  the  foregoing  account  of  the  river  and 
make  an  outline  for  a  composition.    Write  four  short  paragraphs. 

Description — Model  2. 

Description  of  an  Animal. 

The  Mole. 

The  mole  is  a  curious  little  animal.  In  many  ways  he  is  a  strange  crea- 
ture. His  dwelling  place  is  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth.  He  is  fond 
of  making  his  home  in  gardens  and  meadows.  Here  he  burrows  under- 
ground passages  and  tunnels  for  himself.  Those  dug  in  winter  are  deeper 
than  those  made  in  the  summer  time.  He  can  run  very  rapidly  in  these 
tubes. 

The  body  of  the  mole  is  well  adapted  to  a  life  under  the  ground.  It 
is  about  six  inches  long  from  tail  to  nose,  and  is  covered  with  a  thick,  soft, 
velvet-like  fur.  Four  short  legs  support  his  body.  They  are  suited  to  dig- 
ging, tunneling  and  shoveling  under  the  ground.     His  eyes  are  tiny. 

He  leads  a  lonely  life.  He  is  the  miner  among  animals.  He  is  very 
shy  and  an  enemy  to  the  light.  We  know  from  his  teeth  that  he  is  an 
insect  eater,  though  his  teeth  are  also  adapted  for  other  animal  food.  He  is 
not  a  plant  eater,  for  no  one  has  ever  found  plant  food  in  his  stomach.  But 
in  spite  of  his  usefulness  in  destroying  harmful  insects,  his  life  is  sought 
by  the  farmer.  He  ridges  up  the  earth  as  he  burrows.  In  his  search  for  in- 
sects he  also  cuts  off  the  roots  of  plants.  He  is  very  quarrelsome  and  will 
not  live  on  good  terms  with  any  other  animal.  Because  of  this  he  is  often 
engaged  in  strife.  Two  moles  digging  in  the  same  channels  will  fight  with 
each  other  until  one  of  them  is  killed.  Many  people  believe  that  he  is  more 
useful  tlian  injurious  to  man.  and  that  he  should  not  be  hnnteil. 

Exercise:  Make  an  outline  for  a  short  composition  on  the  mule.  Let 
it  have  three  paragraphs.     Write  the  composition  from  the  outline. 
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Outlines. 
The  Sparrow. 

1.  A  small  bird, 

2.  Gray  feathers  ;  bright  eyes ;  sees  well. 

3.  Makes  a  loud  noise. 

4.  Does  great  harm ;  devours  half-ripe  peas ;  is  also  fond  of  sweet 
cherries  and  grapes.  But  he  is  also  of  great  use  to  the  farmer;  destroys 
harmful  caterpillars  and  other  injurious  insects. 

The  Goose. 

1.  A  fowl,  domestic;  there  are  also  wild  geese. 

2.  Has  a  red  bill,  which  is  broad ;  a  long  neck,  short  legs,  webbed 
feet,  body  covered  with  feathers. 

3.  Can  wade  and  swim  in  the  water. 

4.  Useful  for  feathers  and  flesh;  feathers  are  plucked  and  used  for 
pillows ;  flesh  is  good  to  eat. 

Description  and  Information  Lesson. 
The  Lion. 

The  lion  is  a  fierce,  wild  beast  of  prey.  He  is  the  largest  animal  of  the 
cat  family.  On  account  of  his  great  strength  he  is  called  the  "king  of 
beasts."  He  is  found  in  Asia  and  Africa.  He  is  an  object  of  interest 
and  curiosity  to  man. 

The  lion  is  about  two  yards  long.  His  height  is  one  yard.  His  body  is 
compact  and  muscular.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  color.  The  male  lion  is  larger 
than  the  female.  The  latter  is  called  a  lioness.  The  lion  has  a  large  head. 
It  is  covered  down  to  the  shoulders  with  a  thick  mane.  His  jaws  and  teeth 
are  of  great  strength.  His  paws  are  big  and  powerful.  One  blow  will  kill 
a  man  or  a  large  animal.  His  tail  is  long.  Altogether,  the  lion  is  a  formi- 
dable creature.  i 

In  the  daytime  the  lion  sleeps  in  his  favorite  haunts.  These  are  ravines 
and  caves  in  the  jungle.  At  sundown  he  starts  out  in  quest  of  prey.  He 
hunts  mostly  at  night.  He  feeds  on  such  animals  as  cattle,  sheep,  giraffes, 
antelopes,  deer  and  gazelles.  When  not  hungry  he  can  be  frightened  away 
by  making  a  loud  noise  or  by  throwing  stones  at  him.  But  when  hunger 
seizes  him  he  is  a  terrible  creature.  He  begins  to  roar,  his  eyes  glare  and 
flash  fire,  and  he  lashes  his  sides  with  his  long  tail.  Then  no  man  or  beast 
is  safe  near  him.  It  is  an  interesting  spectacle  to  see  several  lions  quarrel- 
ing over  the  carcass  of  an  animal  one  of  them  has  killed.  The  lion  has  great 
strength,  for  he  can  carry  off  a  cow  or  a  horse  to  his  den  with  ease. 

Exercise  1 :  Look  up  the  meaning  of  the  words  rapacious  and  carnivo- 
rous.    These  words  are  sometimes  used  in  describing  the  lion. 

Exercise  2.  Make  an  outline  for  a  short  account  of  the  lion.  Use 
three  paragraphs.     Write  the  composition  from  the  outline. 

Outlines. 

The  Elephant. 
L     The  largest  mammal  in  existence,  with  the  exception  of  the  whale, 
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a  quadruped  of  India  and  Africa ;  belongs  to  the  class  called  pachyderms  or 
thick-skinned  animals.  Length  from  four  to  six  yards ;  weight  four  to  five 
tons. 

2.  Skin  rough,  head  large,  eyes  small,  ears  large  and  fan-like,  has 
trunk  or  proboscis  which  is  long  and  snake-like,  has  two  ivory  tusks,,  neck 
very  short,  legs  thick. 

3.  Lives  in  herds,  in  woods  having  plenty  of  water,  subsists  on  foliage 
of  trees,  maize,  rice,  young  twigs. 

4.  Intelligent  and  teachable  animal ;  used  for  carrying  and  drawing 
loads ;  kept  in  zoological  parks  for  exhibition ;  also  in  circuses. 

The  Mouse. 

1.  The  mouse  is  a  small  animal;  belongs  to  the  family  called  rodents 
or  gnawers.     Lives  in  holes  and  walls  of  houses. 

2.  Head  has  a  pointed  shape ;  has  whiskers  on  its  nose ;  bright  eyes. 

3.  Likes  cheese  and  smoked  meats ;  roasted  food  of  all  kinds. 

4.  Mice  gnaw  things  with  their  teeth;  we  regard  them  as  troublesome 
and  harmful ;  on  this  account  they  are  destroyed ;  they  are  caught  in  traps 
set  for  them;  also  hunted  by  cats. 

The  Ostrich. 

1.  A  large  African  and  Arabian  bird,  the  giant  among  birds,  almost 
as  tall  as  a  mounted  rider. 

2.  Has  long,  soft  plumes  instead  of  feathers ;  appearance  of  head,  eyes, 
bill,  ears,  neck,  breast,  legs. 

3.  Cannot  fly ;  can  run  very  swiftly,  faster  than  a  steed ;  deserts  of 
Africa  and  Arabia;  live  in  herds;  feeds  on  grass,  grains  and  herbs;  some- 
times swallows  sand  and  pebbles ;  lays  sixteen  to  eighteen  eggs. 

4.  Beautiful  plumage ;  eggs  useful  for  food,  each  equal  to  twenty- 
four  hens'  eggs ;  good  flesh ;  also  used  for  riding. 

The  Fish. 

1.  An  animal  breathing  by  means  of  gills;  lives  in  the  water;  has 
cold  blood ;  eggs  hatched  by  the  sun. 

2.  Skin  covered  with  scales ;  uses  fins  and  tail  in  swimming ;  breathes 
in  the  water  but  does  not  swallow  the  water ;  sees  behind  and  on  sides. 

3.  Has  a  bony  tongue;  makes  no  vocal  sound;  face  incapable  of 
changing  expression  or  showing  any  feeling. 

4.  Useful  for  food. 

Df-Scrii'tion   Axn  Information  Lesson. 

An  A{nmal. 

The  Camel. 

The  camel  is  a  large  Asiatic  and  African  beast  of  burden  belonging  to 
the  cud-chewing  class.  He  is  called  "the  ship  of  the  desert."  The  name  is 
a  fitting  one,  for  the  people  who  live  near  the  great  deserts  could  hardly 
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cross  them  without  camels.  A  great  amount  of  trade  is  constantly  carried 
on  between  the  countries  bordering  opposite  sides  of  the  desert,  and  in  "this 
the  camel  proves  his  great  usefulness. 

The  camel  is  a  homely,  awkward-looking  creature,  but  he  is  especially 
adapted  for  this  kind  of  work.  He  has  broad,  thick  soles  to  his  feet  to 
protect  him  in  the  deep,  hot  sand.  He  has  fleshy  pads  on  his  thighs,  on 
which  he  rests  when  he  lies  down.  In  the  great  cells  or  cups  in  his  stomach 
he  is  able  to  store  up  water  enough  to  last  for  days.  He  has  flaps  in  his 
nostils  which  he  can  close  to  keep  out  the  blasts  of  sand.  The  great  hump 
of  fat  on  his  back  is  a  store  of  food  and  wastes  away  during  his  long  fasts. 
He  will  patiently  carry  his  load  of  five  hundred  pounds  across  the  pathless 
wastes,  trudging  all  day  long  under  the  scorching  sun,  and  then  on  the 
next  day  toil  as  willingly  as  before.  He  can  work  with  very  little  food, 
and,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  formation  of  his  stomach  is  such 
that  he  can  go  a  long  time  without  having  to  drink  water.,  Altogether,  he 
is  hardly  in  danger  of  dying  of  heat,  hunger  or  thirst. 

A  train  of  camels  is  called  a  caravan.  When  a  caravan  reaches  an  oasis, 
or  fertile  spot,  in  the  desert,  the  travelers  lie  down  and  rest  under  the  cool 
palm  trees.  They  eat  a  handful  of  dried  dates  or  figs  and  take  a  drink  of 
the  cool,  spring  water.  The  camels,  after  resting  and  refreshing  themselves, 
are  ready  to  resume  their  journey  and  continue  for  many  days. 

Exercise.  Select  a  few  topics  in  the  foregoing  account  of  the  camel 
and  prepare  a  topical  outline  for  a  composition.  Let  it  have  three  para- 
graphs.   With  the  outline  as  a  guide  write  the  composition. 


Description — Model  3. 
Description  of  a  Plant. 

The  Pine  Tree. 

The  pine  tree  belongs  to  the  class  known  as  evergreens.  These  trees 
are  so  called  because  they  stay  green  and  fresh  all  the  year  round.  The 
fir,  the  spruce  and  the  hemlock  are  members  of  the  same  class  of  trees. 

The  trunk  of  the  pine  is  tall  and  slender.  Its  branches  are  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  cone.  On  its  twigs  are  the  leaves.  These  are  long  and  very 
narrow.  They  are  sharp  and  pointed  like  needles.  For  this  reason  they 
are  called  pine  needles.    They  grow  in  clusters  of  five. 

On  the  branches  of  the  pine  there  are  large,  brown  cones.  These  are 
the  fruit  of  the  tree.  They  are  composed  of  thin,  smooth  scales.  ITnder  the 
scales  are  the  little,  winged  seeds.    The  scales  keep  the  seeds  warm  and  dry. 

Pine  wood  is  used  to  make  furniture,  wagons  and  many  other  articles. 
From  the  needles  we  get  pine-needle  pil.  This  is  a  valuable  medical  remedv. 
Pine  needles  are  also  sometimes  used  for  making  pillows.  From  the  yellow 
pine  in  Georgia  we  get  tar,  pitch,  turpentine  and  rosin.  These  articles  arc 
called  naval  stores. 

Exercise.  Make  an  outline  for  a  composition  on  the  pine  tree.  U.s^j 
four  paragraphs.    Write  the  composition. 
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Description — Model  4. 

Description  by  Comparison. 

The  Watch  and  the  Clock. 

The  watch  and  the  clock  are  both  timekeepers  or  timepieces.     Each 

has  a  dial,  or  face,  and  two  hands  to  show  the  hours  and  minutes.     Both 

have  wheels  and  springs. 

A  watch  is  carried  in  the  pocket,  but  the  cluck  is  usually  kept  on  a 
mantel.  A  watch  must  be  wound  once  a  day,  but  most  clocks  can  run  a 
week  after  being  wound.  The  wheels  of  a  watch  are  kept  in  motion  by  a 
spring,  but  some  clocks  are  moved  by  weights.  Clocks  generally  have  an 
apparatus  for  striking  hours  and  half  hours,  but  watches  have  none. 

Exercise.  Make  an  outline  of  this  composition.  Write  the  composi- 
tion in  two  paragraphs. 

Outlines. 
The  Potato  and  the  Tomato. 

Hints.  Tell  where  each  grows,  how  cultivated,  size,  taste,  seeds,  how 
each  is  planted.  Potatoes  have  been  known  for  hundreds  of  years ;  toma- 
toes less  than  a  century.    Tell  how  each  is  prepared  for  eating. 

The  Robin  and  the  Crow. 
Similarities.     Both  are  birds,  build  nests,  eat  similar  food. 
Differences.     Size,  color,  color  of  eggs,  shape  of  nest,  note  sung. 

The  Cow  and  the  Sheep. 
Resemblances.     Both  m.ammals,   domestic   animals,   cud-chewers,  have 
hoofs,  good  meat,  useful  in  many  ways. 

Differences.  Size,  strength,  skins,  shape  of  head,  voice,  milk,  use  of 
hides. 

The  Fir  and  the  Oak. 

The  fir  and  the  oak  are  common  varieties  of  trees.  Both  of  them  grow 
in  the  woods,  and  are  therefore  called  forest  trees. 

They  are  different  in  many  ways.  The  fir  is  tall  and  slender.  The  oak- 
is  usually  stout  and  spreading.  The  fir  is  an  evergreen.  The  oak  is  a 
deciduous  tree.  The  fir  grows  faster  than  the  oak,  but  the  oak  has  a  harder 
wood.  The  oak  has  large,  broad  leaves,  while  the  fir  has  thin  needles.  The 
fruit  on  the  oak  is  called  an  acorn,  but  that  of  the  fir  is  called  a  cone. 

Both  these  trees  are  highly  valued  for  their  wood.  We  often  find  large 
tracts  of  land  that  are  covered  with  oaks  or  firs. 

Exercise.  Make  an  outline  of  this  composition.  Write  it  from  the 
outline. 

The  Apple  and  the  Orange. 

The  apple  and  the  orange  are  both  fruits.  Both  grow  on  trees.  Each 
has  a  skin.  Under  this  is  the  juicy  flesh,  and  the  seeds  are  found  in  the 
center. 

The  apple  varies  in  color.  The  orange  is  always  )ellow.  The  ^kin  of 
the  orange  is  thicker  than  that  of  the  apple  and  its  seeds  are  also  larger. 
The  apple  is  not  usually  as  large  as  the  orange. 
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Both  are  cultivated  and  used  for  food.  They  are  soniethnes  preserved 
in  sugar  or  made  into  jelly.  The  orange  needs  a  warm  climate,  but  the 
apple  grows  in  colder  regions.  The  apple  is  one  solid  piece  with  a  core  in  the 
centre,  while  the  orange  is  divided  into  wedges.  The  orange  costs  more 
than  the  apple.    It  can  be  kept  longer. 

Gold  and  Silver. 

Gold  and  silver  are  both  precious  metals.  They  are  both  found  in  the 
earth  and  are  gotten  by  mining.  Both  are  lustrous  and  tough.  They  may 
be  melted,  hammered  and  bent.  Both  are  used  for  making  jewelry,  orna- 
ments and  coins. 

Gold  is  a  very  rare  and  expensive  metal.  Silver  is  also  a  precious 
metal,  but  is  not  so  dear.  Gold  is  noted  for  its  metallic  lustre  and  its  beauti- 
ful, yelfow  color.  Silver  is  white.  Gold  is  heavier  than  silver,  but  it  is  not 
so  hard.  Gold  mines  are  found  in  America,  Australia  and  Africa.  Silver  is 
found  in  great  quantities  in  California,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona 
and  Nevada.  Gold  is  mined  under  ground,  or  washed  out  of  the  sands  and 
gravel  of  streams.  It  is  also  removed  from  pulverized  rock  and  earth  by 
means  of  chemicals.     It  is  found  generally  in  a  pure  state. 

Outlines. 

The  Hen  and  the  Pigeon. 

Similarities.     Domestic  fowls,  have  feathers,  lay  eggs,  edible  flesh  use-, 
ful  for  food. 

Difference.     Size,  flying,  voice,  roosting  place,  body. 

The  Bee  and  the  Butterfly. 

Similarities.     Both  are  insects,  have  wings,  gather  honey. 

Differences.  Bee  has  thick  body,  small  wings,  has  a  sting,  makes  buz- 
zing sound,  stores  honey  for  winter. 

Butterfly  has  slim  body,  large  wings,  long  feelers  or  antennae,  gathers 
honey  only  for  immediate  food. 

The  Horse  and  the  Donkey. 

Similarities.  Mammals,  quadrupeds,  domestic  animals,  legs,  have 
hoofs,  pointed  ears,  hair,  manes,  same  food. 

Differences.     Size,  mane,  tail,  ears,  color  other  qualities,  gait,  uses. 

Gold  and  Iron, 

Gold  and  iron  are  both  useful  metals,  obtained  by  mining.  They  both 
require  great  heat  for  smelting.  They  are  both  ductile;  that  is,  capable  of 
being  drawn  out  into  the  form  of  a  wire. 

Gold  is  yellow  and  lustrous.  Iron  is  black  or  gray.  Gold  is  a  precious 
metal,  while  iron  is  a  useful  one.  Gold  is  much  heavier  .and  more  ductile 
than  iron,  but  iron  has  greater  strength.  Gold  is  found  in  mines  and  in  loose 
earth  or  sand,  while  iron  only  in  mines.  Gold  is  used  for  money  and  jewelry. 
Iron  is  used  for  tools,  bridges,  implements  and  machinery. 

Outlines. 
The  Rose  and  the  Violet. 
Similarities.     Garden    flowers    or    wild,    favorites,    beautiful,    fragrant 
odor. 
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Differences.  Violet  is  a  spring  flower,  rose  a  summer  flower ;  color, 
size ;  rose  grows  on  bushes,  has  thorns ;  length  of  time  of  blooming. 

The  Orange  and  the  Lemon. 

Similarities.     Both  fruits,  grow  on  trees. 

Differences.  Orange  larger  than  lemon.  Lemon  is  yellow,  orange  is 
nearly  copper-colored.  Orange  is  sweet,  lemon  is  sour.  The  orange  has  a 
thicker  skin  than  the  lemon,  but  is  softer  to  the  touch.  Orange  is  dearer 
than  the  lemon.    Uses  of  each. 

Summer  and  Winter. 
Similarities.     Both  seasons,  length,  pleasures. 

Differences.  Heat  and  cold,  length  of  day  and  night,  appearances  in 
nature,  the  sky,  plants,  life  of  animals,  occupations  of  men. 

The  Goose  and  the  Duck. 

Resemblances.  Domestic  fowls,  swimmers,  webbed  feet,  food,  manner 
of  flying,  favorite  resorts. 

Differences.  Size,  color,  eggs,  neck,  gait,  swimming,  diving,  feathers, 
manner  of  standing. 

Description  and  LNFOR.^rAT[ON  Lesson. 

The  Horse  and  the  Cow. 

The  horse  and  the  cow  are  both  useful,  domestic  animals.  Each  has 
four  legs.  The  bodies  of  both  are  covered  with  short,  glossy  hair.  Both  have 
long  tails.  They  are  both  found  extensively  in  the  country,  but  in  the  city, 
cows  are  seldom  seen.  Some  horses  run  wild  on  the  broad,  grassy  plains  of 
South  America  and  in  some  otlier  countries,  and  tame  horses  are  used  to 
catch  them. 

The  horse  is  more  shapely  than  the  cow.  He  stands  almost  as  high  as  a 
man,  but  the  cow  is  not  so  tall.  His  neck,  which  is  somewhat  arched,  is 
longer  than  that  of  the  cow.  His  legs  are  strong,  though  slender.  On  his 
neck  and  head  is  the  mane,  which  is  long  and  flowing.  The  cow  has  a 
thick  neck  with  no  mane.  Her  head  is  shorter  but  broader  than  that  of 
the  horse.  She  has  horns,  which  grow  from  her  head  above  the  ears,  while 
the  horse  has  none.  Her  ears  point  out  from  the  sides  of  her  head,  while 
those  of  the  horse  are  closer  together  and  stand  erect.  The  horse's  tail  is 
bushy  and  well  supplied  with  long,  flowing  hair,  while  that  of  the  cow  has 
only  a  small  tuft  at  the  end.  The  horse's  hoofs  are  hard,  solid,  and  whole, 
while  those  of  the  cow  are  cloven  or  divided  and  are  not  as  tough.  The 
horse's  hoofs  are  usually  kept  shod  with  iron  shoes  while  those  of  the  cow 
are  not  shod.  A  cow  chews  her  cud ;  that  is,  after  swallowing  her  food,  she 
returns  it  to  her  mouth  and  chews  it  again.  The  horse  cannot  do  this.  For 
this  reason  the  cow  is  called  a  ruminant  or  cud  chewer.  She  belongs  to  the 
bovine  class  of  animals,  which  also  includes  the  goat,  the  sheep  and  the 
buffalo.    The  camel  and  the  deer  are  also  cud-chewers. 

The  cow  looks  clumsy  and  can  not  trot  along  as  gracefully  as  the 
horse.  She  is  not  so  strong  as  the  horse  and  is  not  much  used  for  pulling 
loads.    The  cow  gives  us  milk.     After  die  is  killed  every  part  of  her  body 
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has  some  use.    Tell  a  few  of  these  uses.    The  horse  is  used  for  riding,  driving 
and  hauling  loads.    He  is  also  sometimes  used  as  a  pack  animal. 

Exercise.  With  a  few  selected  topics  prepare  an  outline  for  a  short 
composition  on  this  subject.  Use  three  paragraphs.  Write  the  composition 
according  to  your  outline. 

DESCRirrioN — Model  5. 
Description  of  a  Picture. 

Example  1.     The  Song  of  the  Lark. 

This  is  one  of  the  well-known  pictures  painted  by  Jules  Adolphe  Breton, 
a  French  artist.    He  was  born  in  1827. 

It  shows  a  peasant  girl  about  to  begin  her  busy  day  in  the  fields.  She 
has  come  with  her  sickle  in  her  hands.  At  the  edge  of  the  field  stands  a 
hamlet.    Behind  this  the  rising  sun  can  be  seen. 

The  girl  looks  strong  and  hearty.  Her  gaze  is  directed  far  above  into 
the  sky.  She  is  evidently  admiring  the  lark  in  the  distance.  The  bird  seems 
to  be  greeting  the  morning  sun  with  a  song.  The  pleased  expression  on  the 
girl's  face,  and  her  parted  lips  tell  us  that  she  is  enjoying  the  bird's  music. 
We  can  also  see  that  she  likes  outdoor  life. 

Exercise.  Describe  this  picture  in  your  own  words,  after  you  have 
seen  it. 

Example  2.     The  First  Step. 

This  is  a  painting  by  Jean  Francois  Millet,  a  French  artist.  He  was 
poor  and  had.  a  hard  struggle  before  he  gained  recognition.  He  finally  won 
a  place  among  the  great  painters  of  his  time. 

This  picture  shows  a  very  young  child  and  its  parents.  The  scene  is  in  a 
farm  yard.  The  babe  is  very  eager  to  walk,  but  the  mother  is  afraid  to  let 
it  try  alone.  She  holds  the  child  firmly  by  the  frock,  and  together  they  take 
step  by  step.  The  father  has  stopped  his  work  for  the  moment  and  is  stretch- 
ing out  his  arms  toward  the  little  one.  At  the  left  is  his  wheelbarrow.  On 
the  ground  near  him  is  his  spade. 

The  attitudes  of  the  parents  show  that  they  are  deeply  attached  to  their 
child.  The  mother  especially  is  very  anxious  about  the  infant's  welfare.  The 
father's  thoughts  are  entirely  centred  on  the  little  one.  He  seems  to  have 
forgotten  all  about  his  work.  Altogether  the  picture  is  a  strong  master- 
piece. 

Exercise.  Look  at  a  copy  of  this  picture  and  tell  what  other  features 
of  interest  it  has.    Write  a  description  of  it  in  your  own  words. 

Description — Model  6. 

Description  of  a  Place. 
;  .  Ellenville. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  country  places  in  the  State  of  New  York  is 
l*"-llenville  in  LUster  County.  It  is  a  charming  village  with  a  population  of 
three  thousand.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  most  picturesque  region, 
right  under  the  shadow  of  the  Shawangunk  mountains.     These  rise  to  a 
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heiglil  ul   two  thuiibaiid   Inc  Imndicd   led,  ami  arc  crMuind    witli  massive 
bluffs  stretching  for  many  miles  along  their  crest. 

The  village  has  a  number  of  comfortable  homes  which  are  built  along  tiie 
main  street.  It  has  churches  and  schools.  There  are  several  stores  and 
shops  of  various  kinds  near  the  railroad  station.  A  large  spring  called  the 
".Sun  Ray"  flows  out  of  the  rocks  back  of  the  village,  and  supplies  it  with 
pure  W'ater.  One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  village  is  the  "business 
centre,"  near  the  station.  This  contains  the  postoffice,  the  drug  store,  the 
grocery  and  the  freight  house.  There  is  also  a  group  of  buildings  with 
high  gabled  roofs,  low  doors  and  irregular  little  windows. 

The  air  is  pure  and  bracing.  From  the  high  hills  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  extensive  views  of  the  outlying  country  may  be  enjoyed.  All  about 
EUenville  are  enchanting  bits  of  natural  scenery.  The  blending  of  hill  and 
vale,  wood  and  stream,  are  of  great  beauty.  Honk  Falls  and  Hanging  Rock 
are  two  of  the  cascades  that  delight  the  visitor.  There  are  also  many  famed 
ice  caves,  where  masses  of  ice  and  snow  may  be  seen. 

Exercise.     Write  a  description  of  a  small  village  you  have  visited. 

General   Outlines. 

I.     A  Plant  (in  general). 

1.  What  it  is.     Its  size.     Where  it  grows. 

2.  How  and  when  it  is  planted.  The  kind  of  climate  and  soil  it  re- 
quires. How  long  it  takes  to  ripen.  How  and  when  it  is  gathered  or 
harvested.  .^ 

3.  Its  uses  to  man  and  animals.  Its  manufactured  products,  if  any, 
and  their  uses. 

II.     A  Fruit  or  Vegetable. 

1.  What  it  is.     Where  found.     Its  parts. 

2.  Its  appearance.  Exterior  and  interior.  Size.  Shape.  Skin.  Quali- 
ties, such  as  surface,  color,  thickness,  smoothness.    Seeds. 

3.  Uses  to  man  and  animals. 

III.     An  Object. 

1.  What  the  thing  is.  Its  origin  and  history.  A  few  remarks  about 
these. 

2.  Its  qualities,  size,  shape,  color,  relative  weight.  The  materials  of 
which  it  is  made.     How  these  are  o])taincd. 

3.  Its  uses. 

Narration — Model  1. 
An  Imaginary  Autobiography. 

Autobiography  of  a  Lead  Pencil. 

I  am  only  a  little  pencil  now,  but  I  was  once  clean  and  new,  with  a 
nice  little  rubber  cap  on  my  head.  But  my  master  often  got  very  hungry 
and  so  he  chewed  on  it  till  it  disappeared.  I  had  also  a  name  "Dixon  No.  2." 
This  can  no  longer  be  seen. 

F)Ut  let  me  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  my  life.    I  was  born  in  a  large. 
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noisy  building  called  a  factory.  Tiiere  were  many  men  and  women  in  this 
factory.  I  heard  a  constant  rumbling  of  wheels  and  machinery.  Here  they 
made  me  round  and  smooth.  I  had  many  brothers  and  sisters.  One  day  I 
was  packed  up  in  a  box  with  many  of  my  playmates.  The  next  day  we  were 
sent  to  a  store. 

One  morning  I  was  having  a  tine  time  on  a  shelf.  Just  then  a  boy 
walked  in  and  asked  for  a  pencil.  He  paid  three  cents  and  had  me  given  to 
him.  He  slipped  me  under  his  strap  and  went  on  his  way  to  school.  I  soon 
found  out  that  my  companions  were  a  .speller  and  a  reader.  By  and  by  wc 
were  in  the  class  room. 

Oh,  what  fun  I  have  had  since  then !  At  first  my  life  was  very  happy, 
but  now  I  no  longer  enjoy  it.  I  am  thrown  into  a  dark  pocket  with  a  few 
marbles,  an  old  knife,  and  a  sticky  lump  of  gum.  My  owner  has  a  new 
pencil  now,  so  I  am  of  no  further  use  to  him. 

Exercise.  Prepare  an  outline  and  write  a  composition  on  one  of  the 
following  subjects:  (1)  Adventures  of  a  Postage  Stamp.  (2)  The  Observa- 
tions of  a  Clock.  (3)  The  Story  Told  by  a  Kite.  (4)  The  Pathetic  Story 
of  a  Homeless  Cat.  (5)  Autobiography  of  a  Piece  of  Coal.  (6)  Auto- 
biography of  a  Piece  of  Paper. 

Example  2. 
Autobiography  of  a  Lead  Pencil. 

I  was  born  not  long  ago  in  a  large,  noisy  building  called  a  factory.  It 
stood  near  the  river.  I  had  many  playmates.  We  had  fun  rolling  over  one 
another  on  the  floor. 

These  happy  days  were  soon  over.  One  day  a  girl  came  and  tied  us 
together  in  packages  of  twelve.  Another  young  lady  packed  us  into  a  dark 
box.  Here  we  remained  a  few  days.  One  day  we  were  taken  to  a  store  near 
a  school.  Here  we  were  placed  in  a  show  case.  Soon  a  bright  little  girl,  with 
a  ribbon  in  her  hair,  came  in  and  picked  me  out.  She  paid  two  cents  for  me 
and  put  me  into  her  pencil  box.  Here  I  got  acquainted  with  a  rubber  and 
a  penwiper.    A  short  walk  brought  us  into  the  school. 

For  a  time  I  led  a  very  happy  life.  But  my  friend  had  to  write  a 
great  deal.  She  sharpened  me  very  often.  At  length  I  became  too  short  to 
hold  in  the  hand.  So  she  gave  me  to  her  little  brother.  H  draws  pictures 
with  me.    I  am  wondering  what  he  will  do  with  me  when  I  get  still  shorter. 

Exercise.  Prepare  an  outline  and  write  a  composition  on  one  of  the 
following  subjects:  (1)  The  Complaint  of  a  Horse.  (2)  The  Reflections  of 
a  Looking  Glass.  (3)  The  Trials  of  a  Good  Natured  Dog.  (4)  The  Story 
of  an  Old  Mouse. 

Outlines. 

Autobiography  of  an  Acorn. 

L  I  was  planted  in  the  woods.  I  grew  up.  Became  a  tall  oak.  En- 
joyed life  in  the  forest. 

2.  Cut  down  by  woodmen.  Sent '  to  the  lumber  yard,  then  to  the 
saw  mill.    Made  into  boards. 

3.  Bought  by  the  carpenter.     Made  into  a  table.     Sent  to  a  store. 

4.  Bought  by  a  doctor.    Life  in  the  dining  room.     Conclusion. 
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1.  Coined  in  1905.     Life  in  the  mint  in  Philadelphia. 

2.  Sent  to  a  bank.  Found  my  way  to  the  grocer,  a  bakei,  a  laborer, 
a  little  girl.     Lost  from  her  pocket. 

3.  Found  by  an  old  lady.  Taken  to  church.  Given  to  a  beggar.  Con- 
clusion. 

Autobiography  of  a  Christmas   Tuki:. 

1.  Introduction.  My  life  in  the  woods.  My  neighbors.  Pleasures, 
songs  of  birds.  My  companions  and  playmates,  rabbits,  squirrels  and  wood 
mice.  How  I  listened  to  the  different  sounds.  Noise  of  a  fox  hunt  one 
day. 

2.  My  departure  from  the  forest.  Snowy  December  day.  A  wood- 
man cut  me.    My  journey  to  the  city.    Sold  to  the  tree  dealer. 

3.  My  experience  in  the  store.  Customers.  I  was  chosen  by  an  old 
lady. 

4.  My  life  in  her  parlor.  Decorated  Christmas  Eve.  The  room.  The 
children.  The  visitors.  My  fun.  Celebration.  Christmas  over.  I  am 
put  away.    Conclusion. 

Autobiography  of  a  Drop  of  Water. 
Write  a  composition  about  the  wanderings  of  a  raindrop.  Call  your 
composition  the  "Autobiography  of  a  Drop  of  Water."  This  big  word 
means  its  life  history  as  told  by  itself.  Use  the  following  topical  outline  to 
guide  you  in  your  work :  ( 1 )  My  distant  home.  My  life  in  the  sea.  Effect 
of  the  warm  sunshine.  Caused  me  to  rise  in  the  form  of  water  vapor.  My 
ascent.  (2)  My  life  in  a  cloud.  Driven  by  the  w'arm  south  wind.  My 
playmates.  Union  with  other  clouds.  My  journey  through  the  air.  My 
experiences  in  the  air.  Condensation.  Beginning  of  a  thunderstorm.  My 
trip  to  the  land.  Sudden  rapid  sinking.  Pause  on  the  broad  leaf  of  a  tree. 
Meeting  many  fellow  travelers.  My  fall  through  the  foliage.  Where  I 
struck  the  ground.  (3)  How  I  reached  the  rivers.  What  I  saw  on  my  way 
to  the  ocean.  How  I  met  many  playmates  in  the  rill.  How  we  found  our 
way  into  a  brook.    Drawn  up  again  by  the  sun.    Fell  to  earth  again. 

Exposition — Model  1. 

Scietitific  Explanation. 

How  A  Bird  Changes  His  Clothes. 

It  takes  a  bird  several  weeks  to  put  on  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  He  has 
nothing  but  his  feathers  to  protect  him.  If  he  lost  them  all  at  once  he 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  cold  and  wet.  He  would  be  left  without  cover- 
ing.    Feathers  take  time  to  grow. 

The  bird  loses  only  one  feather  from  each  side  at  a  time.  A  little 
later  new  feathers  start  out  in  the  same  place.  These  have  pushed  the  old 
ones  off.    When  the  new  ones  are  well  grown  another  pair  falls  out. 

The  soft,  little  feathers  drop  out  one  by  one.     The  bird  wears  part  of  his 
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old  suit  while  hv  is  putting  on  his  new  one.  fn  this  way  he  is  never,  for  a 
moment,  left  without  clothing.  If  he  were,  he  would  suffer  with  cold.  He 
would  be  unable  to  fly.  He  could  not  get  food.  Anybody  could  easily  catch 
him. 

Exercise.  Make  an  outline  of  this  composition.  Make  three  para- 
graphs.   Write  the  composition  from  the  outline.     Use  short  sentences. 

IvM'osrnoN — M()d?:l  2. 

Explanation  of  a  Game. 
Write  a  composition  from  the  following  outline : 

How  Baseball  is  Played. 

1.  The  grounds.     How  arranged. 

2.  The  things  used  in  playing  the  game. 

3.  What  the  game  is.    What  an  inning  is. 

4.  The  players.    Their  number.     Where  each  is  stationed. 

Exposition — Model  3. 

Explanation  of  a  Material  Process. 

Tzvo  Outlines. 

I.     How  to  Put  Up  a  Swing. 

1.  How  much  rope  is  needed.     What  else. 

2.  What  kind  of  tree  to  choose.  How  far  the  swing  is  to  be  from  the 
ground. 

3.  How  the  ends  of  the  rope  should  be  tied  to  the  tree.  What  you 
will  sit  on. 

n.     How  TO  Set  Up  a  Tent. 

1.  Choosing  the  ground. 

2.  The  preparation  of  the  ground.    The  stakes.    The  tent. 

3.  The  furniture  in  the  tent. 

Write  a  short  composition  on  either  of  the  above  outlines.  Make  three 
paragraphs.    Use  short  sentences. 

Exposition — Model  4. 

Explanation  of  a  Holiday. 

Thanksgiving  Day. 

Outline  for  a  short  composition. 

1.  What  the  day  is.  Reason  for  observing  it.  Month  and  day  of  the 
week  when  it  is  kept.    By  whom  the  date  is  fixed. 

2.  When  and  how  the  custom  began. 

3.  How  the  day  should  be  kept.  What  you  do  on  that  day.  How  you 
expect  to  celebrate  the  day  this  year.  Tell  whether  you  enjoy  the  holiday 
and  why. 

To  the  Teacher.  Similar  outlines  can  be  prepared  for  other  holidays, 
and  special  days  such  as  Arbor  Day,  Columbus  Day,  etc. 
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Part  III. 

The  Paragraph  and  the  Topic  Sentence. 
Read  the  following  model  composition  carefully: 

Information  Lesson. 
The  Sea. 

The  sea  is  a  great  body  of  water.  It  lies  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
ft  covers  three-quarters  of  the  surface.  It  has  several  branches  called 
oceans.    An  ocean  has  arms.    These  are  called  gulfs  or  bays. 

If  we  could  see  into  its  depths  we  should  find  that  the  sea  rests  upon 
an  uneven  surface.  It  occupies  the  great  depressions  or  basins  in  the  land 
surface  of  the  earth.  Its  bottom  consists  of  round-topped  mountains,  vast 
plains  and  deep  valleys.  To  the  unevenness  of  this  bottom  is  due  the  great 
variation  in  the  depth  of  the  water.  In  some  places  the  sea  is  very  shallow 
or  shoal.  In  other  parts  it  is  deeper  than  the  height  of  the  loftiest  moun- 
tains. 

Ordinarily,  the  sea  has  a  bluish-green  appearance.  At  times  its  color  ap- 
pears to  be  a  very  dark  green.  This  is  on  account  of  the  sky  above.  Some- 
times it  is  due  to  the  quality  of  its  lower  depths.  At  other  times  it  is  caused 
l)v  the  large  number  of  small,  marine  animals  and  plants. ' 

Its  surface  is  ever  restless,  ever  changing.  Often  it  is  covered  with 
huge  waves.  Sometimes  it  is  calm  and  smooth.  Its  appearance  fills  us  with 
wonder  and  admiration.    But  sometimes  it  inspires  us  with  awe. 

Sea  water  is  sometimes  bright  and  clear.  More  often  it  is  turbid  and 
muddy.    It  has  a  salty,  bitter  taste.    On  this  account  it  is  unfit  to  drink. 

Numerous  living  creatures  are  found  in  the  sea.  These  are  animals, 
fishes,  and  shell-fishes.  The  whale,  the  largest  of  mammals,  lives  in  the  icy 
waters  of  the  Arctic  regions.  The  seal  and  the  walrus  also  inhabit  the 
colder  parts.  They  live  partly  on  land  and  partly  in  the  water.  The  alligator 
and  the  crocodile  dwell  in  the  warm,  tropical  waters.  In  various  other  sec- 
tions we  find  the  star-fish,  the  coral,  the  jelly-fish  and  the  shark. 

The  sea  is  useful  to  man  in  many  dififerent  ways.  From  its  waters  he 
obtains  fish  for  food.  He  also  takes  oysters,  clams,  lobsters,  crabs  and  eels 
from  the  sea.  These  are  found  in  shallow  waters  near  the  coast.  He  also 
r^ets  salt  from  the  ocean.  Sponges  are  cut  from  the  ocean's  bottom.  The 
seal  of  the  cold  countries  is  very  valuable  for  its  fur.  Besides,  the  ocean 
breezes  help  to  cool  the  land  in  summer.  The  warm  currents,  like  the  Gulf 
Stream,  warm  the  countries  they  approach.  A  trip  on  the  ocean  is  full  of 
pleasure.     It  also  improves  one's  health. 

P.ut  the  sea  has  its  perils  as  well  as  its  pleasures.  Men  navigate  the 
st-a  in  steamships  and  sailing  vessels.  Among  the  dangers  they  have  to  face 
are  the  iceberg,  the  ocean  storm,  the  hidden  mck,  the  submerged  wreck  or 
derelict,  and  the  water  spout.  Yet  the  sailor  is  ever  brave,  lie  goes  out 
upon  his  voyage  with  hope  and  joy,  rather  than  with  fear  ami  trepidation. 
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Notice  that  the  foregoing  composition  is  arranged  in  eight  sections. 
Each  section  consists  of  several  sentences  which  are  related  in  thought.  A 
group  of  sentences  having  a  common,  underlying  thought  or  topic,  is  called  a 
paragraph. 

Observe  also  that  the  first  sentence  in  each  of  these  paragraphs  sets 
forth  the  topic  discussed  by  that  paragraph.  Such  a  sentence  is  called  a 
topic  sentence.  It  is  frequently,  though  not  always,  the  first  sentence  in  the 
paragraph.    It  may  also  be  found  in  the  middle  or  near  the  end. 

In  the  following  table  are  shown  the  topics  or  subjects  of  the  diflferent 
paragraphs  and  the  respective  topic  sentences : 


Paragraph 

Topic. 

Topic   SentencTe. 

First 

What  the  Sea  is. 

The  sea  is  a  great  body  of  water. 

Second 

The  nature  of  its  bottom. 

If  we  could  see  into  its  depths, 
we  should  find  that  the  sea  rests 
upon  an  uneven  surface. 

Third 

The   appearance   of   the 

Ordinarily  the  sea  has  a  bluish- 

sea  as  to  color. 

green  appearance. 

I^urth 

The    appearance    of    its 

Its  surface  is  ever  restless,  ever 

surface. 

changing 

Fifth 

Qualities  of  sea-water. 

Sea-water  is  sometimes  bright 
and  clear. 

Sixth 

Life  m  the  sea. 

Numerous  living  creatures  are 
found  in  the  sea. 

Seventh 

Uses  and  benefits  of  the 

The  sea  is  useful  to  man  in  many 

sea  to  me. 

dififerent  ways. 

Eighth 

Dangers  of  the  sea. 

P)Ut  the  sea  has  its  perils  as  well 
as  its  pleasures. 

The  Topical  Outline. 

An  outline  of  a  composition  is  made  up  by  writing  out  the  topics  of  the 
different  paragraphs,  arranging  them  in  regular  order  and  numbering  them. 
To  make  the  topical  outline  complete,  we  must  also  put  down  the  sub- 
topics or  smaller  divisions  of  the  main  topic.  For  example,  in  the  first  para- 
graph on  the  sea,  the  main  topic  is :  "What  the  Sea  is,"  and  the  sub-topics 
are:    Where  it  is.  Its  Size,  Its  Branches. 

We  shall  now  make  a  complete  topical  outline  of  the  composition  on  the 
sea.     This  will  serve  as  a  model  for  outlines  of  other  compositions : 

1 .  What  the  Sea  is. 

(a)  Where  it  is. 

(b)  Its  size. 

(c)  Its  branches 

2.  The  nature  of  its  bottom. 

(a)  \\'hat  the  bottom  consists  of. 

(b)  Different  depths  of  varit)us  parts. 
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3.  The  appearance  of  the  sea  as  to  color. 

(a)  Its  usual  color. 

(b)  Color  at  other  times. 

(c)  Causes  of  this  variation. 

(d)  Its  waves. 

4.  The  appearance  of  its  surface. 

(a)  Its  changeable  character. 

(b)  Effects  on  spectators. 

5.  The  qualities  of  sea  water. 

(a)  Its  varying  character. 

(b)  Its  taste. 

(c)  Its  unfitness  for  drinking  purposes. 

6.  Life  in  the  sea. 

(a)  Kinds  of  living  creatures  inhabiting  the  sea. 

(b)  Animals  and  fishes.     Abode  of  each,  or   region  where 

each  is  found. 

(c)  Whether  some  live  partly  on  land. 

7.  Uses  and  benefits  of  the  sea  to  man. 

(a)  For  sea-food  of  various  kinds. 

(b)  For  salt. 

(c)  For  sponges. 

(d)  For  fur-bearing  animals. 

(e)  Use  of  ocean  breezes  and  warm  currents. 

(f)  Pleasures  and  profit  derived  from  an  ocean  trijx 

8.  Dangers  of  the  sea. 

(a)  How  the  sea  is  navigated. 

(b)  The  different  sources  of  danger. 

(c)  Attitude  of  the  sailor  departing  on  a  voyage. 
Sometimes  the  different  details  of  the  sub-topics  are  also  given  in  the 

tcjpical  outline.    Thus,  the  first  paragraph  could  be  given  as  follows : 

I.     \\niat  the  sea  is. 

1.     It  is  a  great  body  of  water. 

(a)  Where  it  is. 

1.     On  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

(b)  Its  size. 

1.  Very  large. 

2.  Three  fourths  of  the  surface. 

(c)  Its  branches. 

1.  These  are  called  oceans. 

2.  Oceans  have  branches  called  gulfs  or  bays. 

But  such  minute  details  in  outlining  a  composition  are  seldom  neces- 
sary. 

Necessity  for  making  outlines.  When  a  person  wishes  to  write  a  com- 
position on  any  subject,  nr)  matter  how  simple  it  may  he.  he  ought  always 
(o  make  a  topical  outline  first,  giving  at  least  the  main  topics  of  the  dif- 
ferent paragraphs,  if  not  also  the  sub-topics.    Tlii>  (.■nablcs  him  to  determine 
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the  number  of  paragraphs  the  composition  is  to  have.     It  also  makes  the 
task  of  writing  easier  by  supplying  a  guide  for  the  work. 

Thus,  if  the  subject  of  the  composition  were  "A  Day  in  the  Country," 
the  outline  might  be  as  follows : 

1.  Why  you  were  anxious  to  go. 

2.  What  time  of  the  year  it  was,  and  what  kind  of  day. 

3.  How  you  traveled  to  reach  the  place. 

4.  How  you  amused  yourself. 

5.  Some  incidents  of  the  day. 

A  few  sub-topics  might  be  jotted  down  here  and  there,  to  help  you  re- 
member things  better. 

Exercise  1.  Suppose  you  wished  to  write  about  a  "Day  at  School," 
"A  Day  at  the  Seashore,"  or  "A  Pet  I  Used  to  Have."  Make  outlines  for 
compositions  on  these  subjects.     You  need  not  give  any  sub-topics. 

Outline  of  a  Poem.  In  making  an  outline  of  a  poem,  we  generally 
choose  one  main  topic  for  each  stanza;  for  a  stanza  in  poetry  corresponds 
to  a  paragraph  in  prose. 

Exercise  2.  Make  an  outline  of  Longfellow's  poem  "The  Village 
Blacksmith."     How  many  paragraphs  will  you  have  to  consider? 

Exercise  3.  With  this  outline  as  a  guide,  write  in  prose  the  thought  of 
the  poem. 

Exercise  4.  Examine  again  the  outline  of  the  composition  on  "The 
Sea."  In  the  proper  places  insert  the  following  additional  sub-topics  that 
we  might  write  about : 

Hoiv  Ihc  sea-water  is  used  to  form  clouds. 

What  part  the  sun  plays  in  the  process. 

The  sound  made  by  the  sea. 

The  different  birds  that  live  on  and  sovcr  over  the  sea. 

Bathing. 

Tides. 

Be  sure  to  put  each  in  the  paragraph  where  it  belongs. 

More  About  the  Paragraph  and  the  Topic  Sentence. 

You  have  already  observed  that  sentences  in  stories  and  selections  are 
separated  into  groups,  and  that  each  group  is  made  up  of  sentences  that 
relate  to  the  same  thought.  Such  a  group  of  sentences  is  called  a  para- 
graph. 

All  books  are  divided  into  chapters.  Chapters,  in  turn,  are  divided  into 
paragraphs.  Each  paragraph  bears  on  some  particular  part  of  the  subject 
about  which  the  author  is  writing.  This  must  be  done  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience in  reading  and  understanding.  It  would  be  irksome  to  read  books 
if  they  were  not  so  divided.  The  strain  on  the  eyes  would  be  very  great, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  reader's  difficulty  in  getting  at  the  meaning  and  con- 
tents of  the  composition.  This  you  will  readily  understand  if  you  try  to  read 
a  composition  by  one  of  your  classmates  that  has  not  been  properly  para- 
graphed.    The  l)cginning  of  a  new  paragraph   is  indicated   by   hidention  ; 
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lliat  is,  !))■  .setting  in  its  lirst  word  to  llit-  right  of  the  first  word  in  the  Hnes 
above  and  below  it. 

When  the  sentences  are  properl)  ai  ranged,  and  grouped  into  paragraplis 
clearly  defined,  the  reader  can  follow  the  writei  "s  thoughts  from  one  topic  to 
another  with  ease. 

A  paragraph  shoukl  contain  all  that  relates  to  some  particular  phase, 
or  division,  of  the  subject.  If  you  examine  the  paragraphs  in  any  carefully 
written  book,  you  can  tell  at  once  what  the  author  is  writing  about  in  each 
one.  There  are  usually  two  or  more  sentences  in  a  i)aragraph,  but  there 
may  be  only  one.  It  must  be  remembered  that  all  the  sentences  in  a  para- 
graph should  express  thoughts  that  are  closely  related  to  each  other.  If  a 
single,  good  sentence  can  be  made  to  contain  all  there  is  to  be  said  about  a 
certain  topic,  that  sentence  forms  a  paragraph. 

In  a  written  composition,  or  in  a  printed  book,  it  will  be  found  that 
every  time  the  writer  changes  his  topic  he  begins  a  new  paragraph.  In 
reporting"  a  conversation,  what  is  said  by  one  person  makes  a  paragraph, 
and  what  is  said  in  reply,  by  another  person,  forms  a  second  paragraph. 
Each  question  and  each  answer  is  a  group  of  related  sentences,  or  some- 
times but  a  single  sentence,  treating  a  single  topic.  Hence,  what  each  in- 
dividual says,  whether  it  be  several  sentences  or  merely  one  word,  is  usually 
put  into  one  paragraph. 

Whenever  a  person  frames  a  number  of  sentences  about  one  topic,  l.e 
has  composed  a  paragraph.  It  may  contain  some  conversation,  or  it  may 
not.  Stories  have  many  paragraphs  of  conversation.  Plays  consist  almost 
entirely  of  dialogue.  But  such  books  as  geographies  and  histories,  and 
other  books  of  information  contain  little  conversation.  Yet  every  book, 
whatever  its  character  may  be,  is  divided  into  paragraphs.  We  shall  now 
give  a  definition  of  the  paragraph : 

A  paragraph  is  a  group  of  related  sentences,  or  sometimes  a  single  sen- 
tence, treating  a,  single  topic. 

Notice  that  each  paragraph  given  below  is  about  one  topic.  All  the 
sentences  in  each  are  closely  related  to  one  another,  and  they  all  help  to 
make  the  topic  clear. 

If  you  look  carefully  at  any  paragraph  you  read,  you  will  discover  that, 
as  a  rule,  it  discusses  a  topic  suggested  in  a  general  way,  by  one  of  the  sen- 
tences in  that  paragraph. 

Such  a  sentence  is  called  a  topic  sentence.  In  other  words,  the  sentence 
in  a  paragraph  that  announces  the  topic,  or  chief  idea,  is  the  topic  sentence  of 
that  paragraph.  It  is  most  often,  though  not  always,  the  first  sentence  in 
the  paragraph. 

There  is  a  good  reason  why  the  topic  sentence  should  stand  at  or  near 
the  beginning  of  the  paragraph.  When  one  listens  to  another  speaking,  he 
likes  to  know  in  the  beginning  what  the  other  person  is  going  to  talk  about. 
If  he  does  riot,  he  cannot  know  what  the  speaker  is  trying  to  say.  Similarly, 
in  written  work,  it  is  important  that  the  underlying  idea  or  topic  of  the 
paragraph  should  be  made  clear  at  the  outset,  otherwise  the  reader  will  have 
difficulty  in  discovering  what  the  paragraph  is  about.     He  will  find  him- 
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self  asking:  "What  is  this  about,  anyway?"  "What  does  all  this  mean?" 
This  is  exactly  the  case  when  one  is  reading.  He  wishes  to  know  at  once 
what  he  is  reading  about,  and  then  he  reads  with  a  better  understanding. 
Hence  it  is  best  to  have  the  topic  sentence  as  near  the  beginning  as  possible. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  in  passing,  that  there  are  three  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  which  we  shall  discuss  later.  The  first  is  the  case  where  the  topic 
sometimes  requires  two  sentences  to  express  it.  Again,  a  writer  will  some- 
times, for  the  sake  of  effect,  place  the  topic  sentence  near  the  end  of  the  para- 
graph. Finally,  there  are  paragraphs  that  have  no  topic  sentences;  that  is, 
in  which  the  topic  is  not  stated  completely  in  any  one  sentence. 

Where  this  is  the  case,  the  details  in  all  the  sentences  help  to  bring 
out  and  make  prominent  the  idea  or  thought  of  the  paragraph.  Each  sen- 
tence amplifies  and  adds  to  the  preceding  one,  thus  making  the  thought 
clearer  to  the  reader. 

Paragraphs  vary  in  length.  The  topic  may  be  a  big  one  and,  on  that 
account,  require  a  long  paragraph;  or  it  may  be  only  a  minor  point,  and  so 
need  only  a  short  paragraph.  A  paragraph  may  be  just  as  long  or  just  as 
short  as  it  should  be  to  express  what  has  to  be  said  about  the  topic.  A  topic 
is  a  particular  division  or  phase  of  the  subject  of  the  entire  composition  or 
essay. 

In  building  up  a  paragraph  on  a  certain  topic,  care  must  be  taken  to 
put  into  it  all  the  sentences  that  relate  to  that  topic.  No  other  sentences 
should  find  their  way  into  the  paragraph.  To  include  anything  not  related 
to  the  topic  is  to  violate  the  principle  of  unity  of  the  paragraph.  This  we 
shall  speak  about  in  another  lesson. 

Before  attempting  to  write  any  kind  of  composition,  however  short  or 
simple  it  may  be,  it  is  a  good  practice  to  write  down  the  topic  sentences  as 
they  occur  to  you.  A  set  of  topic  sentences  is  a  great  help  in  making  a 
topical  outline.  Furthermore,  after  the  topic  sentence  is  at  hand,  the  task 
of  writing  the  paragraph  is  lightened,  for  a  beginning  has  already  been 
made.  The  other  sentences  are  simply  made  to  explain  it,  add  to  it,  and 
relate  directly  to  it.  When  we  write  a  paragraph  from  a  given  topic  sen- 
tence, we  are  said  to  expand  or  develop  the  topic. 

A  topic  sentence  may  be  expanded  into  a  paragraph  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Thus,  if  you  begin  by  saying,  "The  life  of  a  lumberman  is  full  of 
hardships,"  the  reader  expects  you  to  tell  what  some  of  those  hardships  are. 
When  you  say,  "The  early  settlers  had  many  dangers  confronting  them," 
we  expect  you  to  give  illustrations,  or  examples,  of  these  dangers.  Again, 
when  you  say,  "Winter  is  the  best  time  for  studying,"  or  "Everyone  ought 
to  know  how  to  swim,"  we  understand  you  are  going  to  give  your  reasons 
for  these  beliefs.  If  you  say,  "We  had  a  pleasant  day  in  the  museum  last 
Saturday,"-  we  expect  you  to  narrate  the  particulars  or  details  of  the  visit. 
When  you  say,  "Dust  is  dangerous  to  health,"  we  expect  you  to  give  some  of 
the  effects  or  results  of  the  presence  of  dust  in  the  air.  If  you  should 
commence  by  saying,  "The  horse  and  the  cow  are  useful  animals,"  we  ex- 
pect you  to  compare  or  contrast  them  in  regard  to  appearance,  habits  and 
uses. 
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lielovv  are  given  a  miinljcr  l>\  topic  sentences  of  various  soils  lor  <le- 
veloping  into  paragraphs  of  a  few  sentences  each,  such  as  you  can  write  in 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  There  are  also  a  few  topics  which  are  not  stated  in 
sentence  form,  but  which  suggest  the  topic  you  may  write  or  talk  about.  In 
any  case,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  make  clear  what  you  think  about  any  of 
these  matters.  It  will  not  be  difficult  if  you  will  only  write  naturally  and 
say  what  you  actually  think. 

Remember  that  every  topic  or  topic  sentence  can  be  expanded  by  one 
of  the  five  methods  given  above.  These  methods  can  be  easily  remembered. 
They  are  summarised  as  follows : 

1.  The  method  of  particulars  or  details. 

2.  The  method  of  illustrations  or  examples. 

3.  The  method  of  comparisons  or  contrasts. 

4.  The  method  of  effects  or  results. 

5.  The  method  of  reasons  or  causes. 

(1)  I  spent  Thanksgiving  day  at  my  uncle's  in  the  country,  (2)  Last 
winter  I  spent  a  day  in  Philadelphia.  (3)  Our  day  at  Niagara  Falls  was 
the  most  delightful  one  I  can  remember.  (4)  A  railway  station  is  a  good 
place  to  study  different  sorts  of  people.  (5)  Street  musicians  lead  a  hard 
life.  (6)  Falsehoods  often  bring  one  into  trouble.  (7)  How  to  decorate 
a  Christmas  tree.  (8)  This  is  the  way  I  learned  to  ride  a  bicycle.  (9)  ( )ur 
school  work  keeps  us  busy  all  day.  (10)  My  dog  is  a  very  intelligent 
animal.  (11)  During  the  summer  I  should  rather  live  in  the  country  than 
in  the  city.  (12)  Every  boy  ought  to  know  some  trade.  (13)  Without 
lighthouses  ships  could  not  safely  come  near  the  coast  at  night.  (14)  Every 
day  w'e  waste  time  that  we  might  turn  to  good  account.  (15)  A  successful 
newsboy  must  work  hard.  (16)  My  first  railway  journey.  (17)  A  day 
on  the  farm.  (18)  How  food  is  digested.  (19)  A  sail  boat  is  a  dangerous 
present  for  a  careless  boy.  (20)  The  driver  of  a  trolley  car  has  constantly 
to  be  on  the  alert.  (21)  The  postmen  are  very  busy  at  Christmas  time. 
(22)  Last  summer  at  the  beach  I  saw  a  dozen  persons  rescued  from  a 
launch  off  shore.  (23)  Dogs  can  be  taught  to  do  some  clever  things. 
(24)  Language  study,  including  reading,  writing,  spelling  and  composi- 
tion, seems  to  me  to  be  the  "most  useful  of  my  studies.  (25)  I  should  like 
to  be  rich.  (26)  The  most  unhappy  person  I  can  think  of  is  the  one  who 
wasted  his  time  at  school  while  young.  (27)  Wealth  may  buy  clothes,  but 
not  refinement.  (28)  A  man  that  judges  people  by  their  clothes  may  be 
easily  mistaken.  (29)  Impudent  pupils  should  be  suspended  from  school. 
(30)   Timidity  is  often  the  cause  of  great  unhappiness. 

Every  composition,  whether  it  be  a  book  or  only  one  page,  has  three 
main  divisions.    These  are  : 

1.  The  beginning  or  introduction.  This  consists  of  at  least  one  para- 
graph, and  sometimes  tw-o  or  more. 

2.  The  body  or  development.  This  is  the  main  part  of  the  composi- 
tion.   It  may  contain  any  number  of  paragraphs. 

3.  The  ending  or  conclusion.  This  consists  usually  of  the  last  para- 
graph.   It  sums  up  in  a  general  way  what  has  been  said  in  the  development. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Composition— O  B 

!^    JuSEPEI    COHKN. 

Imrst  Week. 

Grammar:     Review   definitions  of   noun,   verb,   adjective,   adverb. 

Analysis  and  synthesis  of  simple  declarative  and  simple  interrogative 
sentences  containing  word  (not  phrase)  modifiers. 

Teach  classes  of  nouns,  (a)  common  and  (b)  proper,  [it  is  important 
liere  to  point  out  that  the  difiference  between  a  common  and  a  proper  noun 
is  not  that  the  one  can  be  applied  to  an  indefinite  number  of  objects  while 
the  other  can  not.]  "William"  can  be  applied  to  an  indefinite  number  of 
objects  and  it  has  been  so  applied.  The  difference  is  this :  when  we  use  the 
word  "man"  or  the  word  "ship"  it  has  a  certain  uniform  sense.  It  has  a 
meaning.  "William"  has  none.  It  may  be  applied  to  one  man  as  well  as  to 
another,  to  a  dog,  to  a  city  or  to  an  apartment  house.  A  definition  similar  to 
the  following  should  be  elicited  and  formulated: 

A  common  noun  is  one  which  can  be  applied  to  a  large  number  of  things 
in  the  same  sense.  A  proper  noun  is  a  word  used  to  distinguish  an  individual 
or  a  particular  object  from  others  of  the  same  kind. 

Composition:  Oral — (1)  Memory  selection,  first  stanza  of  "The  Spa- 
cious Firmanent."     (Addison). 

(2)  Drill  in  correct  use  of  "lay,"  "lie,"  "laid,"  "lay,"  "sit,"  "set,"  "sat," 
"set." 

Written — (1)   Dictation — Review  rules  for  use  of  capitals. 

(2)    Study  of  following  model: 

School  Opens.  .... 

To-day  is  the  first  day  of  school.  The  three  months  of  vacation  in  the 
country  have  passed  like  a  dream.  This  morning  mother  sent  me  oiT  to 
school;  T kept  thinking  of  the  country  and  went  unwillingly.  All  the  streets 
were  swarming  with  boys.  The  two  book-stores  were  thronged  with  fathers, 
mothers  and  children  who  were  buying  bags,  pencil  boxes  and  copybooks, 
and  in  front  of  the  school  there  were  so  many  people  that  the  policeman 
had  all  he  could  do  to  keep  the  entrance  clear.  Near  the  door  I  felt  a  hand 
on  my  shoulder.  It  was  my  last  teacher  (as  cheerful  as  usual),  who  greeted 
me  and  said:  "So,  Henry,  we  are  not  to  be  together  any  longer,  are  we?" 
I  knew  it  perfectly  well,  yet  these  words  were  not  pleasant. 

We  had  a  hard  time  getting  in.  Men,  women,  nlirses,  big  brothers  and 
sisters — there  they  all  stood  in  the  assembly  room,  each  holding  a  child  by 
one  hand  and  a  pencil  box  or  a  blank  book  in  the  other.  Judging  from  the 
noise  one  might  think  himself  in  the  lobby  of  a  theatre.  I  tell  you  I  was 
glad  to  see  that  great  big  room  on  the  ground  floor  once  more,  the  assembly 
room  with  its  rolling  doors  where  I  had  spent  almost  the  whole  of  three 
years.    The  building  was  crowded.    Teachers  kept  coming  and  going. 

The  principal  was  all  out-of-breath,  trying  to  explain  matters  to  several 
women.  Some  had  to  be  sent  away  because  there  were  no  places  for  their 
children  in  school.  It  seemed  to  me  that  Mr.  B's  beard  had  grown  a  little 
whiter  since  I  saw  him  last.     The  boys,  too,  had  changed.     They  were  all 
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taller  and  larger,  except  the  tiny  ones  on  the  first  fioor.  Here  they  were 
forming  new  classes  and  the  httlc  fellows  who  were  heing  admitted  halked 
like  mules.  Some  were  kept  in  the  huihling  hy  force,  others  ran  fnjni  their 
seats,  and  here  and  there  you  could  see  one  weeping,  a  victim  of  a  cruel 
parent's  desertion. 

Adapted  from  the  Italian  of  Edmond  De  Amicicis. 

Make  an  outline  of  the  above,  and  reconstruct  the  composition  from 
this  outline. 

Second  Wkkk. 

Grammar:     Review — Definitions  of  adjective,  adverb. 

Teach — Adverb  of  time,  adverb  of  place. 

Analysis  and  synthesis.  Continued  drill  in  work  of  first  week's  simple 
and  imperative  sentences. 

Composition:  Oral — (1)  Memorize  second  stanza  of  "The  Spacious 
hirmament." 

(2)  Drill  in  correct  use  of  "bring,"  "take,"  "hear,"  "listen,"  "teach," 
"learn." 

Written — Dictate  the  following:  (a)  "However  good  you  may  be,  you 
have  your  faults ;  however  dull  you  may  be,  you  can  find  out  what  some  of 
them  are ;  and  however  slight  they  may  be,  you  had  better  make  some  efifort 
to  get  rid  of  them." — Ruskin. 

(b)  "There's  no  need,"  he  answered;  "it's  all  over  with  me."  A 
moment  after,  one  of  them  cried  out,  "They  run ;  see  how  they  run !"  "Who 
run?"  demanded  Wolfe. 

(c)  In  a  working  drawing,  the  top  view  is  placed  above  the  front 
view,  the  bottom  view  below  the  front  view,  the  end  view  at  the  right  of  the 
front  view. 

"From  a  pencil  box,  make  a  free-hand  sketch  of  three  views,  the  front, 
bottom  and  right  end." 

Using  as  a  model  the  composition  studied  during  the  first  week,  have 
pupils  write  original  compositions  on  either  of  the  following  or  some  kindred 
subjects : 

The  Last  School  Day. 

Our  First  School  Day  This  Year. 

Third  Week. 

Grammar:  Review  definitions  of  phrase,  adverb,  adjective,  preposi- 
tion. 

Give  exercises  in  substitution  of  phrases  for  adverbs  and  adjectives  and 
vice  versa.  Formulate  definitions  of  adverbial  phrase  and  adjectival  phrase. 
Teach  places  of  adverbial  and  adjectival  phrases  in  diagrams.  (Care  should 
be  taken  at  this  early  stage  to  give  no  sentences — like  "Go  home" — in  which 
the  preposition  is  not  expressed.) 

Composition:  Oral — (1)  Memorize  third  stanza  of  "The  Spacious 
Firmament." 

(2)  Drill  in  correct  place  of  adverbial  phrases  and  adjectival  phrases  in 
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sentence,  i.  e.,  with  reference  to  order  of  words  and  proximity  to  modified 
element. 

Written — Dictation : 

"Alas !  gentlemen,"  cried  Rip,  somewhat  dismayed,  "I  am  a  poor,  quiet 
man,  a  native  of  the  place,  and  a  loyal  subject  of  the  King,  God  bless  him!" 

(2)    Study  following  model  with  class,  and  make  a  rough  outline: 

The  Three  Brothers  of  the  Treasure  Valley. 
The  whole  of  the  Treasure  Valley  belonged  to  three  brothers  called 
Schwartz,  Hans  and  Gluck.     Schwartz  and  Hans,  the  two  elder  brothers, 
were  very  ugly  men,  with  overhanging  eyebrows  and  small  dull  eyes,  which 
were  always  half  shut,  so  that  you  could  not  see  into  them,  and  always  fan- 
cied they  say  very  far  into  you.    They  lived  by  farming  the  Treasure  Valley, 
and  very  good  farmers  they  were.     They  killed  everything  that  did  not  pay 
for  its  eating.    They  shot  the  blackbirds,  because  they  pecked  the  fruit ;  and 
killed  the  hedgehogs,  lest  they  should   suck  the  cows ;  they  poisoned  the 
crickets  for  eating  the  crumbs  in  the  kitchen ;  and  smothered  the  cicadas, 
which  used  to  sing  all  summer  in  the  lime  trees.    They  worked  their  servants 
without  any  wages,  till  they  would  not  work  any  more,  and  then  quarrelled 
with  them,  and  turned  them  out  of  doors  without  paying  them.     It  would 
have  been  very  odd  if  with  such  a  farm  and  such  a  system  of  farming  they 
hadn't  got  very  rich ;  and  very  rich  they  did  get.     They  generally  contrived 
to  keep  their  corn  by  them  till  it  was  very  dear,  and  then  sell  it  for  twice  its 
value;  they  had  heaps  of  gold  lying  about  on  their  floors,  yet  it. was. never 
known  that  they  had  given  so  much  as  a  penny  or  a  crust  in  charity;  they 
never  went  to  mass;  grumbled  perpetually  at  paying  tithes;  and  were,  in  a 
word,  of  so  cruel  and  grinding  a  temper,  as  to  receive  from  all  those  with 
whom  they  had  any  dealings,  the  nickname  of  the  "Black  Brothers." 

The  youngest  brother,  Gluck,  was  as  completely  opposed,  in  both  ap- 
pearance and  character,  to  his  seniors  as  could  possibly  be  imagined  or  de- 
sired. He  was  not  above  twelve  years  old,  fair,  blue-eyed  and  kind  in  temper 
to  every  living  thing.  He  did  not,  of  course,  agree  particularly  well  with  his 
brothers,  or  rather,  they  did  not  agree  with  him.  He  was  usually  ap- 
pointed to  the  honorable  office  of  turnspit,  when  there  was  anything  to  roast, 
which  was  not  often ;  for,  to  do  the  brothers  justice,  they  were  hardly  less 
sparing  upon  themselves  than  upon  other  people.  At  other  times  he  used  to 
clean  the  shoes,  floors,  and  sometimes  the  plates,  occasionally  getting  what 
was  left  on  them,  by  way  of  encouragement,  and  a  wholesome  quantity  of 
dry  blows,  by  way  of  education. 

Use  this  model  as  basis  of  an  original  composition  on  a  kindred  topic. 

Fourth  Week. 
Grammar:  Teach  noun  phrase,  compound  subject,  predicate,  o..l?jeqt^ 
attribute,  showing  the  method  of  indicating  these  grammatical  .relations  in 
diagrams.  (This  fact  should  be  emphasized  repeatedly,  viz.,  that  the  two 
connected  units  which  form  the  compound  part  are  zvords  or  phrases  and 
that  they  w^ould  not  "make  sense"  if  they  stood  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
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sentence  in  whicli  they  occur.     The  difference  in  sense  may  be  made  cleared" 
by  comparini^-  two  sentences  such  as  (a)   "John  and  Henry  brought  wood 
and  coal,"  and  (b)   "John  brought  coal,  and  Henry  brought  wood.") 
Composition:     Oral — (1)    Review   "The  Spacious  Firmament." 
(2)  Drill  in  correct  use  of  "much,"  "many,"  "little,"  "few." 
Written — (1)   Dictate  the  following: 

(a)  You  may  read  of  them,  perhaps,  in  the  poems  of  Homer  who  lived 
there  several  thousand  years  ago,  or  in  the  "Tanglewood  Tales"  and  "Won- 
der Book"  of  our  own  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  who  has  retold  these  old 
stories  of  Greece  in  a  beautiful  way. 

(b)  The  land  beneath  Amsterdam  is  as  soft  as  a  swamp,  and  the 
streets  and  all  the  houses  are  built  on  the  tops  of  tree-trunks  driven  down 
into  the  ground.  This  made  Erasmus,  a  noted  scholar  of  Rotterdam,  say 
that  the  people  of  Amsterdam  lives  like  birds,  in  the  tree-tops. 

(2)   Original  composition  on  any  one  of  the  following  subjects: 
A  Visit  to  the  Museum, 
A  Visit  to  a  Court  House, 

A  Visit  to  the  New  York  Terminal  Station  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road. 

A  Walk  Across  the  Williamsburg  Bridge. 

Fifth  Week. 

Grammar:     Continued  drill  in  work  of  preceding  week. 

Exercises  in  recognizing  of  adverbial  phrases  when  introductory  words 
(prepositions)  have  been  omitted,  as  in,  "He  staid  home  a  whole  week." 

Composition:  Oral — (1)  First  four  lines  of  "Breathes  there  the 
man." — (Scott.) 

(2)  Exercises  in  concord  of  prepositions;  accuse  of;  agree  to;  dif- 
ferent from ;  disappointed  in ;  angry  with ;  complain  of. 

Written — (1)   Dictate  the  following: 

(a)  We  go  out  to  ship-building  yards  and  visit  the  factories  where  they 
are  weaving  linen  and  cotton  cloth,  and  making  all  kinds  of  machinery, 
paper,  matches^  tobacco  and  sugar. 

(b)  "Hush,  Rip,"  cried  she,  "hush,  you  little  fool;  the  old  man  won't 
hurt  you."  The  name  of  the  child,  the  air  of  the  mother,  the  tone  of  her 
voice,  all  awakened  a  train  of  recollections  in  his  mind.  "What  is  your 
name,  my  good  woman  ?"  asked  he. 

(2)  Composition  of  three  paragraphs  on  "How  to  Make  a  Working- 
Drawing  of  an  Object"  based  upon  the  following  outline  (which  may 
either  be  presented  to  pupil  or  developed  with  the  class.) 

What  is  a  w.  d. — how  different  from  other  kinds  of  drawing — wdiat 
purpose  does  it  serve? 

The  Means — kind  of  pencil — ruler — triangle — compass — why  each  of 
these  is  necessary — other  devices  (connecting  line,  line  indicating  invisible 
edge,  scale  of  inches,  etc.) 

Consists  of  how  many  views — place  of  each  on  the  ])ai)er — what  each 
view  represents — how  to  read  a  working  drawing. 
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Sixth  Week. 

Grammar:     Teach  gender,  number  and  case  of  nouns. 

Analysis  of  simple  declarative  and  simple  interrogative  sentences  con- 
taining' adverbial  and  adjectival  phrases  and  compound  parts. 

Exercises  in  synthesizing  sentences  may  be  undertaken  here  to  ad- 
vantage. 

Composition:  Oral — (1)  Continue  "study  of  Scott's  "Breathes  there 
the  man"  as  memory  selection. 

(2)     Drill  in  the  following: 

(a)  Use  of  feminine  words  corresponding  to  "hero,"  "lord,"  "monk," 
"horse." 

(b)  Use  of  masculine  words  corresponding  to  "lass,"  "bride," 
"spinster,"  "duck," 

(c)  Formation  of  plural  of  compound  nouns  like  "man-of-war," 
"brother-in-law,"  etc. 

Written — (1)  Dictation  of  the  following: 

(a)  Every  variety  of  goods  made  in  the  thousands  of  factories  of 
Russia  are  brought  to  this  fair,  as  well  as  skins,  fur,  fish,  sugar,  coffee,  rice, 
and,  in  short,  almost  anything  that  is  made  anywhere. 

(b)  You  may  or  may  not  have  heard  of  Thorwaldsen,  the  great  sculp- 
tor, but  every  boy  and  girl  ought  to  know  of  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  for 
he  composed  some  of  the  most  beautiful  stories  ever  written  for  children, 
among  which  are  "The  Tin  Soldier,"  "The  Ugly  Duckling,"  and  "The 
Match  Girl." 

(c)  "Some  blood  I  may  have  lost,"  said  Raleigh  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
"but  it  was  where  my  best  is  due,  and  that  is  in  your  majesty's  service." 

(2)  Pupils  may  be  requested  to  form  their  own  topical  outlines  on  the 
subject  of  "The  Coming  Elections"  and  to  develop  these  into  compositions. 


Seventh  Week. 

Grammar:     "In  the  formulation  of  a  definition ,  .  .  . 

,  stress  should  lie  laid  upon  the  idea  of  use,  thus : 

A  noun  is  a  ivord  used  as  a  name."  Course  of  study  and  syllabus  in  Eng- 
lish, p.  28. 

The  class  may  be  asked  to  determine  the  parts  of  speech  of  each  of  the 
italicized  words  in  the  following  sentences : 

Count  the  money.  Keep  count  as  you  go.  Foreign  coins  will  not 
count.  Count  is  a  foreign  title.  It  is  slovenly  not  to  date  your  letters. 
Bring  the  statement  up  to  date.  The  tender  has  left  the  ship.  A  long  period 
of  illness  made  him  very  tender.  The  company  would  like  to  tender  for 
the  contract.  An  hour  of  his  time  is  worth  ten  dollars.  His  time  is  of  little 
worth.  Strike  a  light.  He  has'  a  light  heart.  Shoes  repaired  zvhile  you 
wait.  I  have  waited  a  long  zvhile.  How  can  I  ivhile  away  the  time  ?  Look 
at  the  above  remarks.  Look  at  the  remarks  aboze.  Look  at  the  remarks 
above  the  notice.     The  train  came  down  the  incline.     It  was  the  down  train. 
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It  came  dozvn  at  a  great  pace.     Tie  walked  past.     He  walked  past  the  gate. 
Forget  the  past.     Forget  all  the  past  follies. 
Analyse  the  above  sentences. 

Composition?,     Oral — (1)    Memorizing  of  Scott's  "Breathes  there  tlic 
man"   (cont'd). 

(2)   Exercises  showing  how  meaning  of  sentence  is  affected  by  tlie  posi- 
tion of  the  adverb,  as  in  the  following  sentences : 
Only  John  passed  in  English. 
John  only  passed  in  English. 
John  passed  only  in  English. 
Written — Dictation  of  the  following: 

(a)  To  everything  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time  to  every  purpose  under 
the  heaven.  There  is  a  time  to  be  born,  and  a  time  to  die;  a  time  to  plant, 
and  a  time  to  pluck  up  that  which  is  planted ;  a  time  to  kill,  and  a  time  to 
heal ;  a  time  to  break  down  and  a  time  to  build  up ;  a  time  to  weep,  and  a  time 
to  laugh. 

(b)  Like  the  town,  the  village  and  the  city,  the  state  has  its  own' 
courts  and  judges. 

(c)  Joseph  Addison,  the  author  of  "The  Spacious  Firmament,"  was  an 
Englishman  who  published  one  of  the  first  newspapers  in  our  language. 

(2)  Review  rules  for  punctuation  of  heading,  salutation,  and  closing 
of  letter,  giving  several  exercises  in  both  the  above  and  in  the  proper  ad- 
dressing of  envelope.  Have  class  write  a  letter  to  a  publishing  "house" 
ordering  several  books. 

Eighth  Week. 

Grammar:     Comparison  of  adjectives  and  adverbs. 

Analysis  of  simple  imperative  sentences  containing  compound  adjectival 
and  adverbial  modifiers. 

Composition:     Oral — (1)    Memory:     "The  Builders." — (Longfellow.) 

(2)  Exercises  in  the  comparison  of  the  more  common  irregular  adjec- 
tives and  adverbs;  "good,"  "bad,"  "little,"  "much,"  "many,"  "near,"  "far," 
"well,"  "badly." 

Written — (1)   Dictation  of  the  following: 

(a)  We  go  by  the  gigantic  statue  of  "Liberty  Englightening  the 
World,"  coast  along  Staten  Island  and  past  Sandy  Hook,  where  we  leave 
our  pilot,  and  then  sail  out  into  the  broad  Atlantic  Ocean. 

(b)  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  the  author  of  "Tanglewood  Tales,"  is  one 
of  the  finest  prose  writers  this  country  has  produced. 

(c)  "Oh!"  cried  poor  Cluck,  running  to  look  up  the  chimney  after 
him  ;  "oh,  dear,  dear,  dear  me  !     My  mug !     my  mug !  my  mug !" 

(2)  Place  in  the  hands  of  pupils  a  copy  of  the  following  extract  from 
Carpenter's  Geographical  Reader  (Europe)  and  introduce  the  composition 
with  the  following  remarks : 

Frederick,  a  friend  of  yours  who  is  at  present  in  Berlin,  has  written 
you  a  letter  in  which  he  describes  a  famous  street  of  that  ciy  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs : 
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We  were  delighted  with  Unter  den  Linden.  It  is  the  finest  street  of 
the  city,  and  one  of  the  famous  streets  of  the  world.  It  is  as  wide  as  Penn- 
sylvania avenue  in  Washington,  and  is  about  a  mile  long,  extending  from 
the  Thiergarten  to  the  palaces  of  the  king.  It  has  seven  different  roadways 
or  paths,  some  for  heavy  vehicles,  others  for  carriages,  some  for  people  on 
horseback,  and  others  for  bicycles  and  pedestrians. 

We  rode  through  it  under  the  trees,  admiring  the  large  public  buildings, 
going  by  the  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great  and  the  royal  palaces,  and  then, 
on  turning  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  made  our  way  through  miles  of  other 
streets  walled  with  magnificent  buildings. 


Ninth  Week. 

Grammar:     Classification  of  pronouns. 

Declension  of  personal  pronouns. 

Analysis  of  sentences  containing  words  in  apposition. 

Composition:     Oral — (1)    Memory:    "The    Builders." — (Longfellozv.) 

(2)  Exercises  in  correct  use  of  "each,"  "every,"  "either,"  "neither," 
the  comparative  and  the  superlative.  "Like"  and  "near"  when  used  as  adjec- 
tives govern  the  objective  case.  Pupils  should  be  corrected  when  they  use 
"like"  as  a  conjunction,  ("I  met  a  man  like  he  is"). 

Written — (1)  Dictation  of  the  following: 

(a)  Peter  the  Great  was  not  alarmed  because  the  land  was  swampy, 
nor  did  he  fear  because  it  was  covered  with  woods.  He  said  to  himself, 
"Here  I  will  erect  my  seaport  and  my  capital !" 

(b)  "What  sort  of  a  man  was  Jerrold?"  was  asked  of  ]\Ir.  Douglas,  an 
old  London  publisher.  "He  was  a  little  man,"  was  the  reply,  "about  five 
feet  high,  long  hair,  prominent  cheek-bones,  a  keen  eye,  and  his  form  a  little 
bent.     I  knew  him  very  well." 

(c)  Some  one  said  of  Robert  Burns,  "He  is  great  in  verse,  greater  in 
prose,  still  greater  in  conversation." 

(2)  A  composition  describing  some  class-room  or  school  activity,  such 
as,  "A  School-City  Meeting,"  "A  Folk  Dance,"  "Field  Day,"  "The  School 
Orchestra." 

Tenth  Week. 

Grammar:     Declension  of  personal  pronouns  (cont'd). 

Classification  of  adverbs. 

Analysis  and  synthesis  of  simple  interrogative  and  imperative  sentences 
containing  compound  parts  and  parts  in  opposition. 

Composition:  Oral — (1)  Memory  selection:  "The  Builders." — 
(Lotigfellow.) 

(2)  "Than"  and  the  construction  which  follows  it  may  be  made  the 
basis  of  drill. 

"I  like  you  better  than  he." 
"1  like  you  better  than  him." 
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Pupils  should  see  that  while  both  sentences  are  correct,  they  have  dif- 
ferent meanings.  "Than"  as  a  conjunction  is  followed  by  the  same  case  as 
the  case  of  the  word  denoting  the  thing  with  which  the  comparison  is 
made. 

Written — (1)  Dictation  of  the  following: 

(a)  On  October  29,  1878,  James  Russell  Lowell,  who  was  at  that 
time  our  minister  to  Spain,  wrote  in  a  letter,  "I  have  the  honor  to  inform 
you  that  General  Grant  arrived  here  on  the  morning  of  the  18th." 

(b)  She  thought  wistfully,  many  and  many  a  time  of  the  old,  clean, 
bare,  wind-swept  attics,  with  their  empty  walls,  and  their  quaint  lattices, 
and  shadowy  eaves,  and  the  little  ancient  towns  where  the  belfry  bells 
were  ringing  in  the  quiet  provinces  far  away. 

(c)  I  suppose  that  very  few  causual  readers  of  the  "New  York 
Herald"  of  August  13,  1863,  observed,  in  an  obscure  corner,  among  the 
"Deaths,"  the  announcement — 

"Nolan.    Died  on  the  11th  of  May." 

(2)  Using  the  following  suggestion  as  basis,  have  pupils  draw  up  an 
outline  and  develop  this  latter  into  a  composition  on  the  subject  of  "Our 
School  Assembly." 

1.  Where  and  when  held.     Who  participates. 

2.  Order  of  Exercises. 

3.  Of  what  use.     General  remarks. 

P.  S. — The  importance  of  helping  the  pupil  in  this  grade  to  form  a 
habit  of  consulting  the  dictionary  for  pronunciation  and  zuord-stiidx  as  well 
as  for  spelling  cannot  be  overestimated.  Heretofore  he  has  perhaps  lacked 
the  skill  necessary  for  useful,  intelligent  and  frequent  recourse  to  that  book. 
Perhaps  he  has  not  felt  the  need  of  securing  the  desirable  information.  He 
may  now  be  made  to  feel  this  need  very  keenly.  Let  him  consult  the  dic- 
tionary from  time  to  time  for  the  pronunciation  of  words  of  which  he  thinks 
he  is  sure.  A  sense  of  the  insecureness  of  his  knowledge  of  English  words 
will  soon  dawn  upon  him.  With  this  growing  sense  he  begins  to  realize  also 
that  here  improvement  is  possible  without  the  embarrassment  of  appealin-^ 
to  and  depending  upon  another  for  assistance.  Let  him  look  up  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  following:     "Hiccough,"  "juvenile,"  "spiritual." 
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Science— Grade    7A 

Experiment   1. 

Apparatus  :  A — string.  B — weight.  C — irregular  shaped  cardboard 
(20  cen.  x  25  cen.). 

Direction :  Suspend  cardboard  and  plumb  line  by  pin  stuck  through 
one  corner  (see  diagram  D).  With  pencil  trace  line  under  string.  Repeat 
with  cardboard  suspended  from  at  least  two  other  points.  Try  to  balance 
cardboard  horizontally  on  pin  point  placed  at  intersection  of  these  lines. 
Try  to  balance  at  other  points  on  cardboard.    Give  reasons  for  results. 

Define :  Plumb  line ;  line  of  direction — equilibrium — stable,  unstable, 
neutral  equilibrium — center  of  mass. 

Results :  In  what  state  of  equilibrium  was  cardboard  when  suspended 
by  pin?  When  supported  at  intersection  of  lines?  When  supported  by  pin 
at  any  other  point? 
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Experiment  2, 

Apparatus  :    Ruler  and  pencil. 

Directions :  I>alance  ruler  by  placinj^  its  flat  side  on  pencil  and  rollinj; 
pencil  back  and  forth  until  balance  is  secured.  Where  is  the  center  of  mass 
(center  of  gravity)  with  reference  to  position  of  pencil? 

Experiment  3. 

Apparatus:  Cardboards  cut  in  shape  of  square  (A),  rectangle  (B), 
rhomboid  (C),  circle  (D). 

Directions :  Draw  diagonals  in  each  figure.  Try  to  balance  the  several 
figures  on  the  point  of  a  i)in  placed  at  the  intersection  of  the  lines  drawn. 
Do  they  balance?  Try  to  balance  cards  from  other  points  of  support.  How 
is  the  center  of  mass  of  regular  ol:)jects  most  easil}-  obtained? 


Exp.  4. 


Exp.  4  b. 


Exp.  5. 


Experiment  4, 

Names  of  parts:  1,  oblique  prismatic  block;  2,  smaller  oblique  prismatic 
block ;  3,  still  smaller  oblique  prismatic  block ;  4,  string ;  5,  weight. 

Directions:  Place  block  1  on  base.  Trace  line  of  direction.  Does  it  fall 
within  or  without  the  base?  In  what  condition  of  equilibrium  is  the  block? 
Extend  length  of  block  by  adding  smaller  block  2.  Again  trace  line  of  direc- 
tion. Is  the  state  of  equilibrium  altered  ?  Again  extend  length  of  blocks  by 
adding  block  3  and  trace  line  of  direction.  Is  the  state  of  equilibrium 
altered?    What  effect  did  the  extension  of  the  blocks  have  on  the  center  of 
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mass?  On  the  line  of  direction  as  regards  its  passing  within  or  without  the 
base?    Upon  what  does  the  stabiHty  of  a  body  depend? 

Illustrations :  Why  will  a  load  of  hay  tip  over  more  readily  than  a  load 
of  sand? 

Read  about  the  "leaning  tower  of  Pisa." 

Is  a  tall  body  more  or  less  stable  than  a  short  body  ?    Why  ? 

Why  are  legs  of  chairs  and  stools  made  to  slant  outward? 

Why,  in  carrying  a  pail  of  water,  do  we  lean  to  one  side? 

Experiment  5. 

A — rest.    B — pencil.    C — knife. 

Directions :  Balance  lead  pencil  and  knife  as  shown  in  figure.  Vary 
angle  at  which  knife  blade  is  inserted.  Note  result.  In  each  case,  where  is 
center  of  mass  in  relation  to  point  of  support.  Tip  balanced  pencila  little 
to  one  side.    Release.    Account  for  result. 

Experiment  6. 
Apparatus :   Cone. 

Directions:  Place  cone  on  base  (A),  on  apex  (B),  on  side  (C).  In 
what  state  of  equilibrium  is  it  in  each  case?     Trace  line  of  direction  in  A, 


'Exp.  6. 


B  and  C.     In  which  position  does  it  rest  on  the  largest  base?    What  deter 
mines  the  state  of  equilibrium? 
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Exp.  7  b. 
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Experiment  7. 

Names  of  parts:    A — long"  jar  about  ■)4  '^i 
test  tube. 

Directions:  Place  tube  (\\)  upon  water  in  jar.  Note  position.  Pour 
water  into  test  tube  until  tube  floats  upright.  Has  position  of  center  of  mass 
been  changed? 

Illustrations :    Ballasting  of  ships ;  proper  distribution  of  cargo  in  ships. 

Experiment  8. 

A — prism  (about  5  cm.  x  5  cm.  x  10  cm.).  Have  2  of  these,  same  size, 
one  of  which  is  loaded  at  the  bottom  with  sheet  lead. 

Directions:  Tilt  both  ])risms  at  the  same  instant.  Which  i)rism  falls 
first  ?  Why  ?  Raise  both  prisms  at  the  same  instant.  Which  stands  upright 
first?     Why?    Repeat  experiment,  reversing  loaded  prism. 

Experiment  9. 

Apparatus :  Take  a  board  about  36  inches  long  and  4  inches  wide.  At 
equal  distances  apart,  place  4  nails.  Obtain  4  spools  and  around  each  wind 
string.  This  can  be  used  in  all  the  experiments  to  illustrate  the  pendulum. 
For  this  experiment  only  one  string  with  a  weight  attached  is  necessary. 

Directions :  Pull  string  to  one  side  and  let  go.  Observe  the  efifect. 
What  is  the  force  that  pulls  it  downward?  What  causes  it  to  move  up  on 
the  other  side?    To  what  is  its  motion  due?     How  long  will  it  oscillate? 

Call  a  body  suspended  from  a  fixed  point  so  as  to  swing  freely  a  pendu- 
lum.    Derive  word  pendulum. 

Call  one  swing  of  a  pendulum  a  vibration.     Derivation  of  vibration. 


Exp.  9. 


Exp.  10. 


Experiment  10. 
Apparatus:    Same  as  in  Experiment  9,  with  addition  of  three  strings. 
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Have  four  IjoIjs  of  dififerent  substances  (e.  .t;.,  glass,  wood,  lead,  irouj.  Have 
all  the  pendulums  of  exactly  the  same  length. 

Directions :  I  '>y  means  of  a  ruler  start  all  four  swinging  together  over 
a  small  arc.  Try  this  several  times,  each  time  noting  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions of  each  pendulum  in  a  certain  time  {c.  g.,  half  a  minute). 

Which  pendulum  performed  most  vibrations?     Which  least? 

What  efifect  has  the  material  of  the  bob  upon  the  rate  of  vibration  of 
the  pendulum? 

Note. — The  length  of  a  pendulum  is  measured  from  its  point  of  support 
to  the  center  of  mass  of  the  bob. 


Exp.  11.  ■        Exp.  13. 

Experiment  11. 

Apparatus :  Stand,  etc. ;  2  pendulums  of  same  length ;  bobs  of  different 
weight  but  same  substance. 

Directions :  Swing  both  pendulums  together  through  small  arc.  Try 
this  several  times,  each  time  noting  the  number  of  vibrations  of  each  pendu- 
lum.   Is  there  any  difference  in  the  rate  of  vibration? 

What  effect  has  the  weight  of  the  pendulum  upon  the  rate  of  vibration  ? 

Experiment  12. 

Apparatus :    Same  as  in  Experiment  9. 

Directions:  Swing  pendulum  through  small  arc  (about  5°).  Note 
number  of  vibrations  made  in  30  seconds.  Swing  through  about  10°.  Note 
as  before.  Tabulate  results.  What  effect  has  slight  difference  in  arc  through 
which  it  swings  upon  rate  of  vibration  of  pendulum,  provided  arc  be  small  ? 

Illustration :    Clocks. 

Experiment  13. 

Apparatus :  Stand,  etc.  Four  pendulums  of  diff'erent  lengths.  Swing 
the  four  pendulums.  Count  the  number  of  vibrations  of  each  in  30  seconds. 
Tabulate  results.  What  effect  has  length  of  pendulum  on  its  rate  of  vibra- 
tion? 
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Experiment  14. 

Apparatus :    Same  as  Experiment  9. 

Directions:  l.eno;then  the  pendulum  until  it  vibrates  exactly  60  times 
in  60  seconds.     How  long  is  the  seconds  pendulum? 

Illustration:  Why  is  a  pendulum  of  use  in  measuring  time?  How  can 
you  make  a  pendulum  gain  or  lose  time? 


Exp.  15. 


Exp.  15. 


Experiment  15. 
Names  of  parts  :  A — board.     B — weight.     C — sharp  edge  (file). 
Directions:   Rest  board  on  edge  and  lift  weight  at  other  end. 
A  board,  ruler  or  bar  used  in  this  way  is  a  lever. 
Define  fiilcntm,  zvcight,  poivcr,  weight  arm,  power  arm. 


|IIHil|l|  III|IM[I|I!|II 
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Exp.  18. 


Experiment  16. 

A — fixed  axis  or  support.     B — meter  stick.       C — weights. 

Directions:  Balance  meter  stick  by  means  of  string.  Attach  a  weight 
15  cm.  to  the  right  of  the  fulcrum,  and  an  equal  weight  to  tlie  left  of  the 
fulcrum  at  such  a  distance  that  the  stick  will  again  balance.  Note  this  dis- 
tance. 

Repeat  with  first  weight  at  15  cm.  from  the  fulcrum  and  note  where  a 
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weight  twice  as  heavy  must  be  placed  so  that  the  stick  will  balance.  Make 
several  trials,  using  different  weights  and  distances,  in  each  case  noting  the 
weight  W.,  its  distance  from  the  fulcrum  W.  A.  (weight  arm),  the  power 
(the  other  weight)  P.,  and  its  distance  from  the  fulcrum  P.  A.  Find  the 
products  W.  X  W.  A.  and  P.  X  P.  A. 
Tabulate  results  as  follows : 


Trial 

W 

WA 

P 

PA 

W  X  WA 

p  y:  PA 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

How  do  the  products  compare? 

Substitute  finger  pressure  for  either  weight,  thus  showing  that  either 
weight  may  be  considered  as  a  force.  This  is  a  lever  of  the  first  class.  Note 
the  relative  positions  of  fulcrum,  weight  and  power. 

Illustrations  of  first-class  lever :  Claw-hammer ;  crow-bar ;  scissors ;  see- 
saw ;  beam-balance ;  steelyard.  Show  the  relative  positions  of  fulcrum, 
weight  and  power  in  each  of  these. 

Why  is  a  steelyard  more  serviceable  in  weighing  heavy  bodies  than  the 
ordinary  balance? 

Experiment  17. 

Repeat  Experiment  2,  first  placing  a  100-gram  weight  near  one  end  of 
meter  stick.  How  may  weight  of  meter  stick  be  determined  by  this  experi- 
ment ? 

Experiment  18. 

Apparatus  :  A — fixed  support.  B — meter  stick.  C — weights.  D — 
string.    E — spring  balance. 

Directions :  Balance  meter-stick  weight  and  spring  balance  as  shown 
in  figure.  Suspend  a  known  weight  from  the  meter  stick  15  cm.  from  the 
fulcrum  and  note  the  reading  on  the  spring  balance,  which  should  be  30  cm. 
from  the  fulcrum.  Repeat,  using  dift'erent  weights  and  distances  from  the 
fulcrum,  always  placing  the  weight  between  the  fulcrum  and  power  (spring 
balance).  Note  and  tabulate  results  as  in  Experiment  16.  Compare  the 
products  of  W.  X  W.  A.  and  P.  X  P.  A.  What  are  the  relative  positions  of 
the  fulcrum,  power  and  weight  in  the  second-class  lever. 

Illustrations  :  Nut-cracker ;  wheel-barrow  ;  oar  in  rowing ;  bridges  and 
girders.     Show  how  each  of  these  is  an  example  of  a  second-class  lever. 
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Experiment  19. 

Apparatus :  Same  as  in  Experiment  18,  with  exception  of  weight  and 
spring  balance  being  reversed. 

Directions:  Balance  meter  stick  as  shown  in  diagram.  I'ind  products, 
talnilate  and- compare  as  in  Exi)eriment  18. 

llhistrations :  Candy  or  sugar  tongs;  sheep  shears;  bend  of  elbow  in 
Ufting  weights. 

GeneraHze  results. 

Show  that  W.  X  W.  A.  =  P.  X  P.  A. 


Exp.  21.  Exp.  22. 

Experiment  20. 


TF^ 


Exp.  23. 


Apparatus :  A — fixed  support.  B— single  pulley.  C  &  D — equal 
weights. 

Directions :  Arrange  pulley  as  in  figure.  Pull  one  weight  down  through 
a  distance  of  15  cm.  Note  the  distance  through  which  the  other  one  moves. 
Repeat,  using  different  weights  and  distances.    Tabulate  results. 

May  diameter  of  pulley  be  regarded  as  a  lever?     If  so,  of  which  class? 

What  relation  do  you  find  between  power  and  weight  in  a  single  fixed 
pulley?  Between  power  distance  and  weight  distance?  What  advantage 
is  gained  by  the  use  of  a  fixed  pulley  ? 

Experiment  21. 

Apparatus :  A — fixed  support.  B — string.  C — spring  balance.  D — 
single  pulley.    E — weight. 

Directions :    Weigh  pulley  with  spring  balance.     Arrange  apparatus  as 
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in  figure.  Attach  a  known  weight  to  pulley  and  read  balance.  (Remember 
that  weight  of  movable  pulley  is  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  load.)  Note  dis- 
tances covered  by  balance  and  by  weight.  Raise  balance  through  different 
distances  and  note  as  before.  Repeat,  using  different  weights.  What  do 
you  infer  regarding  the  relation  between  power  and  weight  and  between 
the  distances  covered?  How  many  strings  support  the  weight?  How  much 
of  the  weight  is  supported  by  each  string?  What  class  of  lever  is  horizontal 
diameter  of  movable  pulley  in  this  case?  Tabulate  your  results  as  in  Ex- 
periment 16.  For  each  trial  compare  products  of  force  multiplied  by  dis- 
tance through  which  force  moves,  and  of  weight  multiplied  by  distance 
through  which  weight  moves. 

Experiment  22. 

Apparatus  :  A — double  pulley.  B — fixed  support.  C — string.  D — 
single  movable  pulley.     E — weights. 

Directions :    Weigh  each  of  the  pulleys  with  the  spring  balance. 

Move  the  single  weight  F  15  cm.  Notice  the  distance  that  the  pulley 
D  has  moved.    Vary  the  distances. 

What  relation  exists  between  the  weight  and  the  force  required  to  sup- 
port it?  How  many  strings  support  the  weight?  How  much  of  the  weight 
is  supported  by  each  string? 

Tabulate  and  compare  as  in  previous  experiment. 

Experiment  23. 

A — fixed  support.  B — double  fixed  pulley.  C — spring  balance.  D — 
double  movable  pulley.     E — weight.     F — string. 

Directions :  Weigh  the  movable  pulley.  Arrange  apparatus  as  in  figure. 
What  relation  exists  between  the  weight  and  the  force  required  to  support 
it?  How  many  strings  support  the  weight?  How  much  of  the  weight  is 
supported  by  each  string?  As  in  previous  experiments,  measure  and  com- 
pare distances  and  tabulate  results.  Also  find  and  compare  products  of 
P.  X  P.  D.  and  W.  X  W.  D. 

Generalize  the  law  of  machines  for  all  pulleys. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Grade    7B 

Experiment   1. 

Apparatus :  A — bottle  filled  with  water.  B — stopper  with  four  holes. 
C — J  tube.  D — solid  glass  rod.  E — straight  tube.  F — L  tube.  The  tubes 
are  of  equal  bore. 

Directions:  Insert  the  three  tubes  and  the  glass  rod  (lubricated) 
through  the  stopper  so  that  the  lower  ends  of  the  tubes  are  at  the  same  level. 
Close  the  bottle  by  inserting  the  stopper  containing  the  tubes.  Note  the 
height  at  which  the  water  stands  in  each  of  the  open  tubes. 

At  the  lower  ends  of  the  tubes  are  the  upward,  downward  and  lateral 
pressures,  equal  or  unequal. 
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Experiment  2. 
Apparatus:  Same  as  in  Experiment  1. 

Thrust  the  glass  rod  downward  and  again  note  tiie  height  of  the  water 
columns.     In  what  directions  do  the  lower  ends  of  the  tubes  point?     What 


O 
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effect  on  the  water  has  the  depression  of  the  rod  ?    How  is  it  shown  ?    How 
do  the  several  pressures  compare  now? 

What  general  law  may  be  inferred? 

Illustration :    Hydraulic  Press. 


Experiment  3. 
Squeeze  air  out  of  rubber  ball  and  fill  by  holding  it  under  water.     Lift 
ball   from  water,  place  opened  fingers  at  various  points  and  squeeze  ball. 
Note  results.     The  pressure  being-  exerted  in  direction  of  line  joining  opened 
fingers,  how  is  pressure  transmitted  to  orifice? 
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Exp.  4. 

Apparatus:  A — stand, 
letter  J.  D — rubber  tube, 
water. 


Experiment  4. 

r. — clamp.      C — glass   tube   bent   in    form   of 
E — glass   funnel.     F — glass   jar — ^    full   of 
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Insert  some  reel  ink  in  the  pressure  gauge  (c). 

Directions :  Connect  the  funnel,  rubber  tube  and  pressure  gauge  as 
shown  in  the  figure.  Note  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  ink  in  the  open  end 
of  the  gauge.  Depress  the  funnel,  mouth  downward,  into  the  water  to  a 
depth  of  5  cen.  Again  note  the  height  of  the  column  of  red  ink.  Repeat, 
depressing  the  funnel  successively,  to  distances  10,  15  and  20  cen.  below 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  in  each  case  note  the  height  of  the  column  in 
the  gauge.    What  is  the  relation  between  pressure  and  depth  ? 

Experiment  5. 

Apparatus :  A— large  jar  ^  full  of  water.  B— lamp  chimney.  C — 
string.    D — glass  or  metal  disk. 

Directions :  Holding  disk  against  chimney  with  string,  force  the  chim- 
ney into  the  jar.    Release  thread.     Observe  and  explain  behavior  of  disk 

As  water  enters,  or  is  poured  into  chimney,  and  rises  to  level  of  water 
outside,  what  happens  to  disk?     Why? 

What  does  this  show  about  the  pressure  of  water  at  a  given  point? 
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Experiment  6. 

Names  of  parts :  A — tall  jar  ^  filled  with  water.  B — small  test  tube. 
C — sheet  rubber.     D — string. 

Directions :  Partially  fill  test  tube  with  water  so  that  when  inserted  it 
will  barely  float  in  jar.  Several  trials  may  be  necessary.  Cover  mouth  of 
jar  with  sheet  rubber,  fastening  it  with  thread  so  that  jar  is  air  tight.  Press 
upon  rubber.     Note  and  explain  behavior  of  small  floating  test  tube. 


Experiment  7. 

A — lamp  chimney.  B — short  glass  tube.  C — long  glass  tube.  D — 
rubber  tube.    E — one  holed  stopper. 

Directions :  Arrange  parts  as  in  figure.  Pour  water  into  chimney  and 
compare  height  of  water  in  chimney  and  tube.     Vary  relative  heights  of 
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chimney  and  tube  and  compare  levels.     Docs  the  shape  of  the  vessel  or  its 
size  make  any  difference  in  level  ? 

Illustrations  :    Boiler  gauges ;  Artesian  wells ;  water  systems. 
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Exp.  9. 
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Experiment  8. 
Apparatus :  Same  as  Experiment  7,  with  following  exception :  Instead  of 
the  long,  straight  glass  tube,  insert  a  small  jet  tube. 

Directions :  Elevate  and  depress  the  chimney.  Note  the  level  to  which 
the  fountain  rises.  Why  doesn't  the  fountain  rise  as  high  as  the  water  in 
the  chimney?  When  does  the  fountain  cease  to  flow?  When  is  the  foun- 
tain tallest? 

Experiment  9. 

A — Overflow  can.  B — block  wood.  C — overflow  can.  D — spring 
balance. 

Directions :  Fill  can  A  with  water  until  it  runs  over.  Place  block  of 
wood  in  can  and  catch  water  displaced  in  overflow  can.  Weigh  floating 
body  in  air.  Weigh  water  displaced.  What  relation  between  weights? 
Repeat  with  other  floating  bodies.  How  much  water  does  a  floating  body 
displace? 


Exp.  13. 


Exp.  10. 


Experiment  10. 


Apparatus:  A — spring  balance.  B — overflow  can.  C^-catch  bucket 
D — stone.    E — string. 

Directions:  Fill  overflow  can  until  it  runs  over.  Weigh  stone  in  air. 
Suspend  in  water  in  can.  Weigh  body  so  suspended.  Weigh  water  dis- 
placed. How  much  weight  does  body  seem  to  lose  when  suspended  in 
water?  What  is  the  weight  of  the  displaced  water?  What  is  the  relation 
between  this  loss  of  weight  and  the  weight  of  the  displaced  water?  Why 
does  the  stone  apparently  lose  weight  when  placed  in  the  water?  What 
volume  of  water  did  the  stone  displace  ? 
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Exi']:kimi;nt  11. 

.•\.pparatus  :  Spriiii;'  Ijalaiice — several  heavy  bodies — as  stone,  coal,  iron 
— overflow  can — catch  bucket. 

Directions:  Weigh  each  object  in  air.  Then  attach  each  by  string  to 
spring  balance,  immerse  in  water  and  note  weight  of  object  when  immersed 
in  water.  Find  how  many  times  weight  of  displaced  water  is  contained  in 
weight  of  heavy  body  displacing  it.  (The  quotient  in  each  case  is  called 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  substance  used.)  What  is  the  specific  gravity  of 
water? 

Experiment  12. 

Apparatus  :    Bottle — -kerosene — water — spring  balance  string. 

Directions :  Fasten  string  around  neck  of  bottle  and  attach  string  to 
spring  balance.  Weigh  empty  bottle.  Fill  bottle  with  water.  Weigh  this. 
Empty  bottle  and  fill  with  kerosene.  Weigh  this.  What  is  the  weight  of 
the  water?  Of  the  kerosene?  How  many  times  is  the  weight  of  the  water 
contained  in  that  of  the  kerosene?    What  should  we  call  the  quotient? 

Illustrations:  Floating  of  iron  ships;  draft  of  loaded  and  unloaded 
ships ;  ballast. 
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Experiment  13. 

A — large  jar  ^  filled  with  water.     1 5 — cardboard.    C — tumbler. 

Directions :  Place  u|)right  tumbler  under  water.  Invert  tumbler  aiid 
raise  it  until  its  mouth  is  just  under  surface  of  water.  Observe  level  ai 
which  water  stands  within  tumliler.  Slide  cardboard  under  mouth  of 
tumbler,  and,  holding  cardboard  in  place  with  finger,  raise  tumbler  from 
water.  Remove  finger  from  cardboard.  Note  and  exjilain  behavior  of 
water  in  tumbler. 
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Experiment  14. 

A — wide  mouthed  bottle.  B — mosquito  netting.  C — rubber  band.  D 
— basin.     E — cardboard. 

Directions :  With  rubber  band  fasten  cover  of  mosquito  netting  over 
opening  of  bottle.  Fill  bottle  by  pouring  water  through  netting.  Place  over 
netting  the  piece  of  cardboard  and  invert  bottle  over  basin.  Remove  card- 
board. Account  for  behavior  of  water.  Slowly  tilt  the  bottle  and  observe 
what  happens.    Explain  result. 
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Experiment  15. 

A — bottle  filled  with  water.    B — long,  slender  glass  tube. 

Directions :  Thrust  tube  into  bottle.  Place  finger  tightly  over  top  of 
tube  and  lift  tube  from  water.  Observe  results  and  account  for  them. 
Remove  finger  from  top  of  tube  and  again  account  for  results. 

Illustrations :    Vents  in  casks,  oil-cans,  etc. 


Experiment  16. 

Apparatus :  Stout  glass  barometric  tube,  about  80  cen.  long  and  6  mm. 
inte'rior  diam.,  sealed  at  one  end — mercury — small  dish. 

Directions :  Pour  some  mercury  in  small  dish.  Fill  glass  tube  with 
mercury.  Tightly  close  open  end  of  tube  with  finger  and  invert,  placing  end 
of  tube  in  dish.  Remove  finger.  At  what  height  above  surface  of  mercury 
in  dish  does  mercury  in  tube  stand?  Why  does  mercury  remain  standing 
in  tube?  Why  does  not  all  the  mercury  remain  there?  How  would  height 
of  mercury  be  afi^ected  if  this  experiment  were  performed  at  top  of  high 
mountain?  How  if  performed  at  bottom  of  deep  mine?  Why  is  barometer 
used  to  determine  altitudes? 
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Note  and  record  barometric  readings  dail\  for  a  week.  I^o  readings 
vary?    Explain:    l-'or  what  other  purpose  can  a  barometer  be  used? 

What  length  of  barometer  tube  would  be  re()uired  if  li(|uid  used  in  this 
experiment  were  water? 

(Sp.  gr.  of  mercury — 13.6.) 
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Experiment  17. 

A  and  B — tumblers.  C — Y  tube.  D — long  rubber  tube.  E  and  F — 
short  rubber  tube.  G  and  H — long  glass  tubes.  Also  water — copper  sul- 
phate solution  and  pinch-cock. 

Directions  :  Arrange  apparatus  as  in  figure.  In  one  tumbler  put  strong 
copper  sulphate  solution,  and  in  the  other  water.  By  sucking  with  the 
mouth  on  the  rubber  tube  above  the  Y  tube,  cause  the  liquids  to  rise  some- 
what in  the  two  glass  tubes.  Then  close  the  rubber  tube  with  the  pinch-cock. 
Measure  the  height  of  the  two  liquids  above  surfaces  in  tumblers.  How  may 
specific  gravity  of  the  copper  sulphate  solution  be  obtained  in  this  experi- 
ment ? 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Civics— Eighth   Year 

By  Albert  J.  L.f.vine. 

PRIMARY    ELECTIONS. 

Many  abuses  of  the  franchise  have  come  to  hght  within  the  last  decade. 
Corruption  has  flourished,  was  uprooted,  and  was  born  anew.  Abuses  have 
been  revealed  but  not  eradicated.  Within  the  last  three  years  our  States 
have  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  purifying  politics,  and  laws  have  been 
enacted  that  bid  fair  to  encompass  the  end  desired.  The  reforms  adopted 
have  been  initiated  by  individual  States. 

Ours  is  a  representative  government.  We  cannot  go  to  the  Legislature 
in  person.  We  therefore  elect  properly  qualified  citizens  to  make  laws  for 
us.  The  Constitution  stipulates  that  such  representatives  must  be  voted 
for  on  Election  Day.  But  the  voter  must  know  whom  to  vote  for.  Who  is 
to  be  the  candidate?  The  law  did  not  prescribe  any  definite  way  up  to  a 
recent  date.  The  voter  was  told  to  arrange  this  detail  as  best  he  thought. 
As  a  result  three  distinct  methods  of  procedure  have  been  evolved. 

1.  The  English  method  of  Self- Announcement. 

Any  citizen  who  thinks  himself  fitted  for  the  post  may  announce  his 
candidacy  by  filing  due  notice  with  the  Election  Board.  Where  there  is 
practically  one  party  in  domination  and  no  complications  can  result  from 
multiplicity  of  candidates,  such  procedure  meets  with  approval. 

2.  The  Caucus. 

Voters  within  a  certain  political  unit  belonging  to  one  and  the  same 
party  meet  in  an  informal  gathering  to  determine  in  detail  the  course  of 
action  to  be  followed  during  the  campaign.  A  candidate  is  decided  on  and 
a  committee  appointed  to  further  his  chances  for  election. 

3.  Nominating  Conventions. 

(a)  City  and  State. 

The  caucuses  also  select  delegates  for  Conventions  or  Organized  Cau- 
cuses for  the  purposes  of  nominating  candidates  to  represent  larger  political 
units.  These  delegates  meet  in  a  centrally  located  city  and  hold  public 
meetings. 

(b)  Presidential  Conventions. 

Up  to  1832  it  devolved  upon  the  Members  of  Congress.  Congressional 
members  of  one  party  would  meet  in  caucus  and  select  the  nominees  for 
President  and  Vice-President.  A  revolt  took  place  in  1832  and  the  con- 
ventions usurped  the  functions  of  this  body.  The  Republican  Party  ruled 
that  the  votes  of  the  majority  of  the  delegates  decide  upon  the  candidacy 
of  a  man.  The  Democratic  Party  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  for  the  eligi- 
bility to  nomination. 

Many  voters  are  too  busy  to  attend  to  conventions.  There  is  something 
worse  than  poor  laws.  It  is  a  lack  of  public-spiritedness  on  the  part  of  the 
suffragists.  The  wily  politician,  with  an  eye  single  to  his  own  aggrandize- 
ment, was  too  willing  to  do  the  apathetic  citizen's  work  and  soon  organized 
a  following  that  made  him  a  power  in  political  circles.  By  promising  jobs, 
cajoling,  threatening,  bribing,  he  soon  made  himself  boss  of  his  ward  or 
organization.  These  "bosses"  became  powerful  enough  to  rule  conventions 
and   dictate   the  nomination   of  candidates.      A   candidate   looks   upon   the 
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"boss"  as  the  person  to  whom  he  owes  his  preferment  and  naturally  repays 
such  oblig^ation  by  carrying  out  his  behests  upon  matters  ])ending  in  the 
Legislature.  You  undoubtedly  are  accpiainted  with  evidences  of  corruption 
and  "graft"  that  are  brought  to  (uir  attention  from  time  to  time. 

To  safeguard  elections,  root  out  corrupt  practices  and  election  frauds, 
the  Legislatures  of  many  States  have  passed  laws  designed  to  purify  elec- 
tions and  insure  the  people  the  passage  of  good  laws. 

1.  Primary  Elections. 

The  conventions  degenerated  into  a  confederation  of  partisanship  from 
which  the  larger  majority  of  voters  were  excluded.  The  Primary  Election 
Laws  recently  enacted  provide  for — 

(a)  Proper  public  notice  of  time  of  election. 

(b)  Election  officers  must  be  sworn  in. 

(c)  Election  by  ballot. 

(d)  Expense  of  conducting  this  election  to  be  borne  by  the  State. 

(e)  Frauds,  such  as  buying  votes,  intimidating  voters,  treating  and 
brow-beating,  punishable  by  prescribed  penalties. 

(f)  Must  have  fair  and  full  enrollment  of  voters. 

(g)  Must  be  a  uniform  Primary  Election  Law. 
(h)      Must  use  the  blanket  form  of  ballot. 

(i)  Direct  nomination  of  candidates;  or,  if  nominated  through  a  con- 
vention, 

(j)  Should  be  nominated  by  delegates  chosen  l)y  a  pledging  ballot  at 
the  Primaries. 

2.  Nomination  by  Petition. 

Any  candidate  may  be  put  forward  by  filing  with  proper  election  officer 
a  petition  signed  by  a  certain  specified  number  of  qualified  voters.  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  have  excellent  I'rimary  Laws,  though  in  thoroughness 
and  point  of  particularity  Minnesota  holds  the  lead. 

To  summarize : 

(1)  Primary  Election  means  a  meeting  of  voters  of  a  single  party 
within  a  very  small  district  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  delegates  or  nomi- 
nating local  candidates. 

(2)  Direct  Primary  Election  is  a  name  applied  to  the  Primary  Elec- 
tions held  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  delegates  to  conventions  or  for  the 
direct  nomination  of  candidates.  It  is  a  preliminary  election,  regulated  bv 
law,  at  which  time  members  of  all  parties  take  part,  but  no  voter  is  allowed 
to  vote  for  the  candidates  or  delegates  of  more  than  one  part)'. 

(3)  The  Presidential  Primary  is  a  device  to  enable  voters  to  record 
their  choice  for  the  candidate  for  the  presidency.  Presidential  Primary 
exists  in   New  Jersey,  Wisconsin.  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  and  California. 

Name  of  any  person  may  be  put  on  the  ballot  at  presidential  primaries 
through  the  filing  of  a  petition  signed  by  one  per  cent  of  the  voters  of  any 
party  in  each  Congressional  district. 

Have  children  make  map  of  the  United  States,  coloring  those  States 
that  have  passed  Primary  Laws.     The  list  follows : 

Minnesota,  Nebraska.  Ohio.  New  York.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania. 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Georgia,  Kentucky.  California,  Massachusetts,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Michigan,  and  Missouri. 
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REFERENDUM    AND   INITIATIVE 

The  Constitutions  of  the  various  States  provide  for  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure that  must  obtain  in  passing  .bills.  These  bills  are  passed  by  the 
Legislators,  our  representatives,  for  the  good  of  the  people.  Sometimes 
laws  are  passed  with  small  regard  to  the  benefit  accruing  to  the  people.  The 
acts  may  be  weak,  indifferent,  or  positively  harmful.  Corruption  has  vitiated 
the  purpose  of  a  law  and  has  defeated  the  will  of  the  people. 

Again,  the  management  of  a  big  legislative  machine  has  surrounded 
the  passage  of  laws  with  multitudinous  rules  and  parliamentary  laws.  A 
law  must  first  be  introduced  by  a  Legislator.  Of  course  public  sentiment, 
when  properly  set  in  motion,  finds  a  mouthpiece  in  one  of  its  representatives. 
But  the  time  that  usually  elapses  before  the  champion  of  the  people  appears 
is  very  long,  especially  in  the  agitation  for  legislation  that  antagonizes 
powerful  commercial  "interests."  To  provide  a  check  upon  the  legislature 
and  a  ready  avenue  for  initiating  legislation,  many  States  are  passing- 
amendments  to  their  Constitutions  for  the  adoption  of  the  Referendum  and 
Liitiative. 

Referendum,  from  the  Latin  referendus,  referee,  means  to  refer,  bear 
back.  In  the  application  of  the  Referendum,  laws  passed  or  formulated  by 
the  Legislature  are  submitted  to  the  electorate  at  a  general  election  for 
approval  or  rejection.  Initiative  is  the  rational  complement  of  the  Refer- 
endum. Under  this  political  principle,  now  the  fundamental  law  of  many 
States,  the  people  are  entitled  to  draw  up  their  own  measures  and  have  them 
enacted  into  law  without  the  intermediation  of  the  Legislature.  A  certain 
proportion  of  the  voting  constituency,  the  number  stipulated  by  law,  present 
a  petition  to  the  Legislature,  requesting  that  body  that  a  certain  measure  be 
submitted  to  popular  vote.  The  Legislature  is  duty  bound  to  accede  to  this 
request,  although  it  may  submit  an  alternative  measure  to  be  voted  on  at 
the  same  time. 

These  two  interrelated  principles  are  not  new  to  our  Constitutional 
Law.  All  State  constitutions  and  their  proposed  amendment  depend  for 
their  validity  upon  the  ratification  of  the  electorate  at  the  polls  (Referen- 
dum). A  proposition  to  call  a  Constitutional  Convention  is  also  made  a 
subject  for  the  Referendum.  It  has  been  employed  in  the  enactment  of 
statutes  such  as  the  incorporation  of  towns,  organization  of  school  districts 
and  counties,  the  incurring  of  leans,  the  undertaking  of  improvements,  and 
the  sale  or  prohibition  of  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

At  the  end  of  1911  these  devices  were  in  force  in  209  cities  in  twenty- 
five  States.  For  State  purposes  they  were  the  fundamental  law  (a  part  of 
the  Constitution)  in  *Maine,  Missouri,  South  Dakota,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma, 
California,  Colorado,  Arizona,  Montana,  Nevada,  and  Oregon.  At  the 
general  election  of  1912  the  incorporation  of  these  principles  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  electorate  of  Washington,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  North  Dakota. 
Nebraska,  Florida,  W^isconsin,  and  Indiana. 

Ohio  granted  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  to  all  cities. 

Note.- — Follow  the  fortunes  of  these  measures  in  the  general  election 
of  1912  and  construct  a  table  showing  complete  list  of  States  that  have 
adopted  them.    Have  pupils  draw  map.  coloring  States  that  have  the  Initia- 
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tive  and  Referendum,  and  have  them  compare  this  map  with  one  indicating 
the  geographical  distrilinticn  of  Direct  Primary  Laws. 

MAYORALTY    AND    COMMISSION    FORM    OF   GOVERNMENT 

The  State  Legislature  grants  certain  localities  the  privilege  to  incor- 
porate as  a  City.  The  instrument  that  authorizes  the  organization  and 
incorporation  is  called  a  Charter.  The  Charter  prescribes  the  boundaries, 
number,  kind,  and  tenure  of  office  of  officials,  mode  of  election  and  removal, 
and  extent  of  its  monetary  operations. 

The  Mayor :  The  chief  officer  of  a  municipality  is  the  Mayor.  He  is 
assisted  by  a  legislative  body  known  as  Board  of  Aldermen,  or  Council. 
Some  cities  have  houses  modeled  after  the  Federal  Legislature.  The  City 
Government  is  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  has  crystallized  into  three 
forms. 

1.  The  Mayor  with  Centralized  Powers. 

The  Ma3'or  is  given  full  control,  with  power  of  removal  of  administra- 
tive heads  and  subordinate  executive  officers.  He  exercises  the  veto  power, 
and  influences  legislation  through  his  messages  to  the  Council  outlining 
work  of  the  various  departments  and  suggesting  improving  legislation.  The 
rise  and  fall  of  an  administration  is  placed  to  his  credit  or  discredit. 

2.  Mayor  with  Ordinary  Powers. 

Many  cities  grant  the  Mayor  few  powers.  He  is  aided  by  associates 
and  colleagues  independent  of- himself  and  chosen  without  consulting  him. 
He  controls  none  except  himself  and  his  immediate  subordinates.  His  chief 
power  is  to  enforce  the  laws  and  the  judicious  use  of  his  influence  over  the 
Council.  He  has  the  veto  power,  but  it  may  be  overruled  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Council.     His  duties  are  administrative  rather  than  executive. 

3.  Commission  Form  of  Governm.ent. 

This  is  the  last  word  in  municipal  advancement  and  self-government. 
Many  cities  have  adopted  it,  prominent  among  which  are  Galveston  and 
Des  Moines.  This  last  municipality  is  a  City  Democracy.  Nominations  are 
made  by  direct  primaries.  There  are  no  ward  lines.  The  whole  city  votes 
for  all  officials.  They  employ  the  "New  Zealand  ballot,"  a  device  that  is 
meeting  with  favor.  It  has  no  party  names  or  symbols.  The  names  of  the 
nominees  are  printed  in  alphabetical  order. 

There  are  five  commissioners,  each  at  the  head  of  a  department  of 
municipal  activity.  They  pass  all  ordinances.  A  certain  time  must  elapse 
before  these  by-laws  go  into  effect.  Of  course  emergency  legislation,  de- 
manded by  threatened  public  safety,  goes  into  effect  immediately.  If  the 
voters  through  a  certain  percentage  of  their  number  direct  it,  the  ordinance 
must  be  submitted  to  the  electorate  for  its  approval  (Referendum).  The 
people  reserve  the  right  to  enact  an  ordinance  without  the  agency  of  the 
commissioners.  If  a  commissioner  falls  from  grace,  the  voters  may  call  an 
election  to  decide  whether  the  erring  official  is  to  be  retained  or  not  (Re- 
call). This  procedure  places  the  responsibility  first  upon  the  people  them- 
selves, and  secondly  upon  the  five  commissioners  whose  actions  are  open  to 
public  review. 

This  latter  type  of  government  has  found  adherents  in  many  cities  and 
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bids  fair  to  become  the  prevailing  regime  for  municipalities.  Have  pupils 
draw  a  map  of  the  Ignited  States  and  indicate  by  dots  the  number  of 
cities  in  each  State  that  have  the  Commission  form  of  Government.  The 
subjoined  table  is  representative  of  the  number  ascertainable  up  to  January, 
1912: 


Me 1 

N.  H 0  N.  Y, 

Vt 0  N.  J.. 

Mass 6  Pa.    . 

R.  1 0  Del. 

Conn 0  Md. 


Va 0 

0  W.  Va 3 

7  N.  C 3 

0  S.  C 1 

0  Ga 2 

1  Fla 2 


New   England- 


7 


Middle   St:;tes 8 


Ala. 
Miss. 
La.   . 


8 

4 

1 

Tenn 5 

Ky ■  2 

Southwest  20 


Ohio    0 

Ind 0 

Mich.    ...     8 

111 1".' 

Wis 3 

North  Central.  ...  30 


Southern 11 

Iowa    7 

Minn 3 

Kan 26 

Neb 2 

S.  D 3 

N.   D 11 

Wyo 1 

Mont 1 

Northwest 54 


Mo 0 

Ark 0 

Texas    29 

Okla 17 

Col 3 

N.  M 1 


Wash 8 

Ore 1 

CaHf 12 

Ariz 0 

Nev 0 

Utah    5 

Idaho  2 


Southwest 50  Pac.  &  Rocky  Mtn.  28 

Some  of  the  more  prominent  cities  that  have  adopted  the  plan  are 
Lowell,  Mass.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  Spokane, 
Wash.,  and  Oakland,  Calif.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  evinced  a  public 
sentiment  decidedly  in  favor  of  this  form  of  government,  but  has  not  been 
able  to  secure  the  necessary  legislation  in  either  1910  or  1911. 

The  Essentials  of  this  type  are : 

(1)  Small  Council  elected  at  large  (by  voters  of  the  whole  city) 
instead  of  bv  wards. 

(2)  In  this  body  is  vested  Legislative  and  Executive  authority. 

(3)  'U  the  head  of  each  department  or  group  of  departments  is  a 
comntissioner  subordinate  to  the  Council. 

(4)  Non-partisan  primaries  and  elections. 

(5)  Initiative,  Referendum,  and  Recall  as  checks  on  Council. 
C6)     The  Council  is  all-inclusive. 
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lla\e  pupils  make  parallel  analyses  of  the  essentials  oi  the  Centralized 
type  i)f  i^overnment  as  exeniplitled  hy  the  Charter  of  New  York  City. 

'rill-;  KKCAij.  AiNi)  Tiii':  commi.ssion  form. 

The  voters  have  some  lethal  eontrol  over  their  representatives.  Lvery 
official  of  any  importance  takes  an  oath  of  office  and  affirms  to  "support  the 
Constitution  of  the  L'nited  States  and  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New 

York"  and  "faithfull\   discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  of ,  according 

to  the  hest  of  my  ahility."  Many  officials  have  heen  found  to  have  shame- 
fully violated  this  oath.  Corruption  has  been  made  a  subject  for  compre- 
hensive, detailed,  and  drastic  legislation.  Several  Congressmen,  Legislators 
of  a  few  States,  and  many  Mayors  have  grossly  betrayed  their  trust.  Pub- 
lic sentiment  may  enforce  the  faithful  discharge  of  official  duties,  but  is  not 
powerful  to  punish  offenders  with  sufficient  severity  to  act  as  deterrents 
from  future  repetitions  of  the  offense.  Impeachment  is  slow  of  initiation 
and  cumbrous  in  its  procedure. 

The  Recall  is  a  provision  for  the  retirement  of  an  elected  officer  before 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  by  the  signing  of  a  petition  of  a  propor- 
tionate number  of  electors  who  voted  for  him,  demanding  another  election. 
The  discredited  official  may  run  on  the  same  ticket  with  other  candidates, 
and  his  defeat  is  equivalent  to  a  vacation  of  office.  The  successful  candi- 
date serves  for  the  unexpired  term.  During  the  year  1911  the  right  to 
recall  was  granted  to  citizens  in  Idaho,  Montana,  North  and  South  Dakota, 
Washington,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming,  and  California. 

Washington  has  tried  the  Recall  in  a  number  of  cities.  In  1910  the 
people  of  Seattle  obtained  9,626  signatures  to  a  petition  calling  for  a  recall 
of  their  mayor,  Hiram  C.  Gill.  The  petition  charged  the  mayor  with  in- 
competency and  unfitness ;  abuse  of  the  appointive  power ;  failure  to  enforce 
the  criminal  laws  of  the  city,  and  failure  to  enforce  impartially  the  city 
ordinances.  The  City  Council  ordered  a  special  election  to  be  held  in 
February. 

Mayor  Gill  applied  to  the  Superior  Court  (Supreme  Court)  for  an 
injunction,  charging  that  the  signatures  were  not  bona  fide,  and  that  there 
were  defects  in  the  law.  He  therefore  prayed  that  the  court  restrain  the 
city  officials  from  proceeding  with  the  election. 

The  court  refused  to  grant  an  injunction.  Supporters  of  Gill  then 
caused  a  citizen  to  apply  to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  alleging  that 
the  operation  of  the  Recall  would  entail  an  expenditure  of  monev,  thereby 
increasing  taxes.  As  a  taxpayer  he  prayed  for  protection  against  increased 
taxation  and  demanded  an  injunction.  The  court  granted  an  injunction 
restraining  the  Comptroller  from  pa}ing  out  moneys  on  account  of  ex- 
penditures that  might  be  incurred  in  putting  in  motion  the  machinery  of 
an  election.  Judge  Gilbert,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
reversed  the  decision  and  set  a  day  for  a  further  hearing.  Gill  consented 
that  the  case  be  dismissed,  and  the  election  was  held  on  February  11,  1911. 
Mayor  Gill  was  declared  ousted  from  office  and  a  Mr.  Dilling,  the  victorious 
candidate,  became  mayor. 
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CORRUPT  PRACTICES  ACT 

One  of  the  worst  evils  of  our  government  is  corruption  in  and  out  of 
office.  Many  officials  have  been  found  guilty  of  dishonest  methods  with 
intent  to  influence  voters,  treating,  undue  influence,  personation  of  voters, 
making  false  election  returns,  and  knowingly  making  false  statements  as 
to  election  expenses.  Impeachment  and  Recall  tend  to  check  this  malver- 
sation by  providing  for  the  dismissal  of  offenders.  But  this  provision  isn't 
punitive  enough.  Specific  and  drastic  punishment  must  be  meted  out  to 
malefactors,  and  many  States  have  made  this  the  subject  of  a  constitutional 
clause. 

Public  officials  elected  in  the  State  of  New  York  take  the  following 
oath : 

"I  do  further  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  have  not  directly  or 
indirectly  paid,  offered  or  promised  to  pay,  contributed,  or  offered  or  prom- 
ised to  contribute,  any  money  or  other  valuable  thing  as  a  consideration 
or  reward  for  the  giving  or  withholding  a  vote  at  the  election  at  which  I 
was  elected  to  said  office,  and  have  not  made  any  promise  to  influence  the 
giving  or  withholding  any  such  vote." 

The  New  York  State  Constitution  furthermore  provides  that — 

"Any  person  holding  office  under  the  laws  of  this  State  who,  except 
on  payment  of  his  legal  salary,  fees,  or  perquisites,  shall  receive  or  consent 
to  receive,  directly  or  indirectly,  anything  of  value  or  of  personal  advantage, 
or  promise  thereof,  for  performing  or  omitting  to  perform  any  official  act, 
or  wath  the  expressed  or  implied  understanding  that  his  official  action  or 
omission  to  act  is  to  be  to  any  degree  influenced  thereby,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  felony." 

Do  You  Want  to  Teach  Art  Better? 

Do  you  want  to  prepare  for  examinations  for  higher 
certificates,  or  to  develop  ability  in  drawing  and 
appreciation  of  Art  for  your  own  sake?  The  New 
Elementary  Course  offered  by  the  Non-Resident 
Department  of  the 

NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF  FINE 
AND  APPLIED  ART 

teaches  Drawing,  Color  and  Design.  Pract'cal 
courses  under  the  direction  of  Henry  T.  Bailey, 
Frank  A.  Parsons  and  Bonnie  E.  Snow. 

Special  Saturday  Classes  for  New  York  Teachers 

Circular  on  request.    Write  at  once  to 

SUSAN    F.    BISSELL,   Registrar,  2237  Broadway,  New  York 
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Just  Published 

A  Quarter  Century  of 
Public  School  Development 

By  WILLIAM  H.  MAXWELL,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the  City  of  New 
York.     With  an  Introduction  by  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER. 

Collected  by  the  Committee  on  the  Celebration  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Anni- 
versary of  Dr.  Maxwell's  Superintendency. 

Cloth,  12mo,  429  pages.        Price,  $1.25 

This  volume,  which  has  been  prepared  by  the  Committee  in  charge  of 
the  celebration  of  Dr.  Maxwell's  twenty-fifth  anniversary  as  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  consists  of  articles  and  addresses  on  edu- 
cational subjects  which  he  has  prepared  or  delivered  during  his  term  of  service, 
and  of  selections  from  his  annual  reports,  covering  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years. 

As  President  Butler  states  in  his  introduction  to  the  book :  "Dr.  Maxwell 
afifords  perhaps  the  most  striking  example  that  our  generation  has  seen  of  a 
man  of  scholarship,  courage,  and  firm  principles  in  high  public  office.  He  has 
iiad  more  to  do  than  any  other  man,  or  any  other  hundred  men,  in  shaping  the 
public  educational  system  of  New  York  so  that  it  would  be  free  from  political 
domination,  free  from  the  taint  of  personal  influence  or  privilege,  and  free 
from  narrow  and  pedantic  formalism.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  Dr.  Maxwell's  life  work.  The  publication  of  this  volume  is  a 
well-earned  tribute  to  his  public  service." 

To  everyone  interested  in  education,  whether  the  teacher,  the  superin- 
tendent, or  the  student  of  educational  administration,  this  collection  of  writ- 
ings will  prove  not  only  of  interest,  but  of  great  value.  Here  in  short  com- 
pass are  gathered  the  results  of  twenty-five  years  of  experience  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  greatest  educational  system  in  the  world.  Here  may  be  traced 
the  growth  of  the  notable  educational  reforms,  which  have  not  alone  accom- 
panied Dr.  Maxwell's  administration  in  New  York  City,  but  have  marked  the 
development  of  the  public  school  system  throughout  our  entire  country.  Yet 
it  is  not  merely  because  they  have  had  such  a  far-reaching  influence  that  these 
papers  are  worthy  of  perusal.  No  one  can  read  these  reports  and  addresses 
v/ithout  realizing  how  the  changes  have  come  about  only  step  by  step,  and 
how  long  it  has  taken  to  have  introduced  into  the  schools  subjects  and  methods 
of  teaching  and  administration  which  are  now  commonly  regarded  as  indis- 
pensable. No  one  can  close  the  book  without  having  an  intense  admiration 
for  the  man,  without  perceiving  his  great  qualifications  for  the  office,  and  with- 
out being  inspired  by  the  indomitable  courage  which  has  enabled  him  to  fight 
one  "successful  battle  after  another  for  the  freedom  of  the  schools,  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  highest  practicable  standards  of  fitness  in  teaching,  and 
for  making  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  children  the  sole  aim  cf  the  public 
school  policy." 
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Type  Examples— 1 A 

First  Month. 
Counting — 1  lo  10 — (1)  Count  the  number  of  doors  in  the  room.  (2) 
Count  the  luimber  of  windows  in  the  room.  (3)  Count  the  number  of  rows 
of  seals  in  your  room.  (4)  Count  the  number  of  children  in  each  row  when 
every  seat  is  filled.  (5)  Count  the  number  of  panes  of  glass  in  each  window. 
(6)  Pace  ten  paces  and  count  as  you  pace.  (7)  Count  the  number  of  pic- 
tures in  the  room.  (8)  Count  the  number  of  boys  in  one  row.  (9)  Count 
the  number  of  girls.  (10)  Have  ten  children  stand  and  have  some  child 
count  them.  Sticks,  chalk,  marbles,  candy,  apples  and  many  more  similar 
objects  may  be  used  for  counting,  but  care  must  be  exercised  to  keep 
within  10. 

Addition  Combinations — 3  -f  1  and  Reverse — (1)  Children  are  asked  to 
raise  one  hand,  then  another;  the  result  is  one  and  one  are  two.  (2)  Draw 
two  soldiers  ;  then  one  more  ;  result,  two  and  one  are  three.  (3)  Choose  three 
balls,  then  another;  result,  three  and  one  are  four.  (4)  Place  one  apple  on 
the  desk,  then  two  more;  result,  one  and  two  are  three.  (5)  Take  one  splint, 
place  three  with  it;  result,  one  and  three  are  four.  (6)  Tap  bell  twice  and 
then  twice  again;  result,  two  and  two  are  four.  (7)  1  and  1  are  2.  (8)  2 
and  1  are  3.  (9)  3  and  1  are  4.  (10)  1  and  2  are  3.  (11)1  and  3  are  4. 
( 12)  1  and  1  and  1  and  1  are  4.     (13)2  and  2  are  4. 

Problems — 3  -\-  1 — (l)One  boy  and  one  girl  are  playing.  How  many 
children?  (2)  Alary  has  one  cent  and  Jenny  has  one  cent.  How  many  cents 
have  they  both?  (3)  There  are  two  boats  on  the  lake,  then  one  more  is  put 
on  the  lake.  How  many  are  there  on  the  lake  then  ?  (4)1  have  two  oranges, 
John  gives  me  one  more.  How  many  liave  I  now?  (5)  There  is  one  piece  of 
chalk  on  the  board,  put  two  more  there.  How  many  are  there  now?  (6) 
How  much  will  one  two-cent  stamp  and  one  one-cent  postcard  cost?  (7)  A 
man  had  tliree  sheep  and  bought  one  more.  How  many  has  he  now?  (8) 
John  has  one  apple  and  his  mother  gives  him  three  more.  How  many  will 
he  have  now?  (9)  A  man  had  three  dollars  in  one  pocket  and  one  dollar  in 
another.  How  many  dollars  in  both  pockets?  (10)  Three  birds  and  1  bird 
are  how  many  birds? 

Second  Month. 
Counting — 1  to  20 — (1)  Count  the  first  10  pages  in  your  book.-  (2) 
Count  12  girls  that  you  like  best.  (3)  Count  15  strokes  on  the  board.  (4) 
Count  15  strokes,  erasing  one  as  you  count.  (5)  Count  the  number  of  panes 
of  glass  in  two  windows.  (6)  Count  the  children  in  two  rows.  (7)  Count 
20  pages  in  your  reader.  (8)  Let  10  children  raise  both  hands  and  have  a 
child  count  hands.  (9)  Teacher  tap  desk  with  ruler  15  times,  20  times,  and 
have  children  count.  (10)  Have  children  close  eyes  and  let  one  child  clap 
her  hands  and  the  children  count  claps. 
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Addition  Combinations — 1  -|-  7  and  Reverse — (1)  Draw  three  squares, 
then  1  more;  result,  three  and  one  are  four.  (2)  Cut  four  strips  of  paper 
and  then  one  more;  result,  four  and  one  are  five.  (3)  Pick  out  one  marble 
and  then  four  more;  result,  one  and  four  are  five.  (4)  Find  five  red  circles 
and  one  mote  ;  result,  five  and  one  are  six.  (5)  Place  six  pencils  on  the  desk 
and  then  one  more;  result,  six  and  one  are  seven.  (6)  Score  five  and  two 
more;  result,  five  and  two  are  seven.  (7)  Find  seven  toothpicks  and  one 
more ;  result,  seven  and  one  are  eight.  (8)2-]-2-)-l=?  3-[-l-j-l=? 
(9)  4  +  1  +  1  =  ?  2  -f  1  +  4  =  ?  (10)  3  and  1  and  1  and  1.  4  and  1 
and  1  and  1.     6  and  1  and  1. 

Problems — 7  -}-  1 — (1)  A  hat  cost  one  dollar,  a  dress  costs  four  dollars. 
Both  together  cost?  (2)  Four  children  in  one  window,  one  child  in  another 
window.  How  many  children  in  both  windows?  (3)  Five  school  days  and 
one  Saturday  make  how  many  days?  (4)  John  ran  for  one  block  and 
walked  for  five  blocks  on  his  way  to  school.  How  many  blocks  did  he  go? 
(5)  Fanny  drew  a  line  six  inches  long,  then  made  it  one  inch  longer.  How 
long  was  the  line?  (6)  One  Sunday  and  six  days  for  work  make  how  many 
days  in  a  week?  (7)  There  were  seven  houses  on  our  block;  Mr.  Jones 
built  a  new  house.  How  many  houses  on  the  block  now?  (8)  Willie  is  one 
year  old ;  his  brother  is  seven  years  old.  What  is  the  sum  oc  their  ages?  (9) 
There  are  six  boys  and  one  girl  in  our  family.  How  many  children  are  there 
in  the  family?  (10)  Arthur  bought  a  pad  for  5  cents  and  a  pencil  for  a  cent. 
He  paid  —  cents  for  both  ? 

Third  Month. 

Counting— 1  to  20  by  I's.    Counting  10  to  100  by  lO's. 

Addition  Combinations — 9  +  1 — (1)  Draw  six  men  and  one  more;  re- 
sult, six  and  one  are  seven.  (2)  Cut  out  five  paper  dolls  and  one  more;  re- 
sult, five  and  one  are  six.  (3)  Place  seven  cents  on  your  desk  and  one  more ; 
result,  seven  and  one  are  eight.  (4)  Pick  out  eight  splints  and  one  more ; 
result,  eight  and  one  are  nine.  (5)  Choose  nine  yellow  balls  and  one  more; 
result,  nine  and  one  are  ten.  (6)  Find  two  red  apples  and  two  green  apples ; 
result,  two  and  two  are  four.  (7)  6  +  1  ==  ?  1  -f-  8  =  ?  (8)  5  +  1  -f 
1  =  ?  1  -f  6  -f  1  =  ?  (9)  2  and  1  and  1  are  4 ;  5  and  1  and  1  and  1  and  1 
are  9.     ( 10)  2  and  2  and  1  are  5. 

Problems — 9  -}-  1,2  -{-  2 — (1)  Mr.  Brown  had  9  cows;  he  bought  one. 
How  many  has  he  now?  (2)  A  pencil  costs  one  cent  and  a  pad  costs  8 
cents.  Find  the  cost  of  both.  (3)  John  stayed  away  from  school  one  day  in 
September  and  nine  days  in  October.  How  many  days  was  he  absent  in 
both  months?  (4)  Frank  bought  a  whistle  for  8  cents  and  sold  it  for  1  cent 
more.  How  much  did  he  sell  it  for?  (5)  Two  red  books  and  two  blue  books 
on  a  shelf.  How  many  books  on  the  shelf?  (6)  I  have  8  cents  in  my  bank ; 
mother  puts  in  one  more.  How  many  are  there  in  the  bank  now?  (7)  Fred 
had  seven  oranges ;  Fanny  gave  him  one  more.  How  many  has  he  now  ?  (8) 
Fanny's  mother  allowed  her  to  take  six  cents  from  one  pocketbook  and  one 
cent  from  another.  How  many  cents  had  Fanny  then?  (9)  I  saw  nine  birds 
on  a  tree;  one  more  came.  Flow  many  birds  did  I  see  then?  (10)  I  spent 
two  dollars  on  Monday  and  two  on  Tuesday.  How  many  dollars  did  I  spend 
on  both  days  ? 


ARITHMETIC— 1 A     TO     SB.  3 

Fourth  Month. 

Review — Counting-  1  to  20  by  I's  without  objects.  Counting  10  to  100 
by  lO's  without  objects.    Counting  1  to  10  with  objects. 

Addition  Combinations — 6  ■-)-  2 — (1)  Draw  three  birds  and  two  more; 
result,  three  and  two  arc  five.  (2)  Draw  a  ladder  on  the  board  ;  if  I  go  up  to 
step  five  to  rest  and  then  go  up  two  more  steps,  where  will  I  be  then  ?  Result, 
five  and  two  are  seven.  (3)  Choose  four  red  balls  and  two  more;  result, 
four  and  two  are  six.  (4)  Place  six  daisies  in  a  row  and  then  add  two  more ; 
result,  six  and  two  are  eight.  (5)3  and  2  and  1  are  ?  4  and  2  and  2  are  ? 
(6)  2  and  3  and  2  are?    1  and  3  and  2  are  ?    (7)  5  and  2  and  1  are  ?    4  and 

1  and  2  are?  (8)  3  +  3  +  2=?  2  +  4+1=?  (9)  2  +  6=?  2  + 
5  +  1=  ? 

Fifth  Month. 

Review — Counting  1  to  20  by  I's  without  objects.  Counting  10  lo  100 
by  lO's  without  objects.    Counting  1  to  10  with  objects. 

Counting  may  also  be  correlated  with  the  actual  use  of  pint,  quart,  cent, 
five-cent  piece  and  dime. 

The  abstract  counting,  i.  e.,  the  naming  of  numbers  in  serial  order  is  not 
to  be  neglected.  Children  enjoy  rhythmical  counting.  We  all  know  how  they 
love  to  chant : 

One,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
I  caught  a  fish  alive. 
Six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten, 
I  let  him  go  again. 

All  children  seem  to  find  pleasure  in  counting.  David  Eugene  Smith 
says,  "Children  like  to  count,  and  counting  is  the  most  important  single 
feature  of  arithmetic." 

Fifth  Month. 

Addition  combination — 7  +  2.  Write  the  missing  numbers  :  ( 1 )  3  and 
—  are  5.  (2)  4  and  —  are  5.  (3)  2  and  —  are  3.  (4)  2  and  —  are  4.  (5) 
4  and  —  are  6.  (6)  2  and  —  are  8.  (7)  1  and  —  are  10.  (8)  5  and  —  are 
7.     (9)  6  and  —  are  8.     (10)  2  and  —  are  7.    Or  (1)  3  +  —  are  5.     (2) 

2H are  9.     (3)  1  +  1  H are  3.     (4)  4  H are  6.     (5)5H are  7. 

(6)  5 +  —  =  6.  (7)  6  +  —  =  8.  (8)  7 +  —  =  9.  (9)  3 +  —  =  4. 
(10)  6  +  -  =  7. 

Fourth  Month. 

Problems — 6  +  2 — (1)  I  see  6  pigs.  2  more  pigs  come.  I  now  see  — 
pigs.     (2)   5  boys  and  2  boys  are  —  boys.     (3)   May  has  4  cups.    Lillie  has 

2  cups.  How  many  cups  have  they?  (4)  The  sheep  drinks  2  pints  of  water. 
The  cow  drinks  5  pints.  They  drink  —  pints  of  water.  (5)  3  cats  and  2 
cats  are  —  cats.  (6)  What  will  be  the  cost  of  a  2-cent  pencil  and  a  4-cent 
pad?  (7)  A  grocer  sells  a  barrel  of  apples  for  $5  and  a  barrel  of  potatoes 
for  $2.  How  much  does  he  get  for  both?  (8)  Ann  buys  a  2-cent  ribbon 
and  a  6-cent  handkerchief.  How  much  money  did  she  spend?  (9)  William 
received  2  merit  marks  last  week  and  5  this  week.  How  many  has  he  now? 
(10)  Thomas  wishes  to  buy  a  ball  for  2  cents  and  a  bat  for  6  cents.  How 
much  moncv  will  he  need  ? 
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Fifth  Month. 

Problems— 7  -{-  2 — (1)  Susan  has  2  splints  in  her  hand  and  seven  more 
on  the  desk.  How  many  splints  has  she?  (2)  8  dogs  and  2  dogs  are  — 
dogs.  (3)  A  cow  ate  2  apples  and  a  horse  ate  8  apples.  How  many  did 
they  both  cat  ?  (4)  Jack  buys  7  books.  Ned  buys  2  books.  They  both  have 
—  books.  (5)  Rose  had  6  cents.  Ann  gave  her  2  cents.  How  much  money 
had  she  then?  (6)  Mary  wishes  to  buy  a  7-cent  doll  and  a  2-cent  ribbon. 
How  much  money  does  she  need.  (7)  Frank  has  8  large  balls  and  2  small 
balls.  How  many  balls  has  he?  (8)  How  many  wheels  has  a  bicycle?  How 
many  has  a  tricycle?  How  many  have  they  both  together?  (9)  John  rode 
2  miles  to  his  uncle's  and  8  miles  more  to  his  grandfather's.  How  many 
miles  did  he  ride?  (10)  How  many  cents  will  it  take  to  buy  a  2-cent  top 
and  a  9-cent  ball? 

Measurements — All  months.  For  specific  examples  see  October  Mono- 
graph, 1912,  pages  4  and  5. 

Type  examples—  1  B 

First  Month. 

Counting — 1  to  5  with  objects;  1  to  20  without  objects — 11)  Have  three 
children  stand  and  have  several  children  count.  (2)  Lay  several  groups  of 
five  marbles  on  the  desk  and  have  children  count.  (3)  Have  children  raise 
all  the  fingers  on  one  hand.  (4)  Count  five  pennies.  (5)  Arrange  the  class 
in  groups  of  five  each  and  have  one  of  each  group  count.  (6)  Have  one  child 
count  to  10.  (7)  Have  another  child  take  the  counting  at  11  and  count  to 
15.  (8)  Have  another  child  continue  the  counting  to  20.  (9)  Place  around 
room  and  count  to  20.     ( 10)  Have  children  count  in  all  their  games. 

Addition  and  Subtraction— 10  +  1,  1  +  10,  10  +  2,  2  -f  10,  10  +  3,  3 
+  10,  10  -f  4,  4  -f  10,  2  -f  5,  2  -I-  6,  10  +  5,  10  +  6,  10  +  7,  10  +  8,  10 
+  9,  10  -f  10,  10  -I-  4,  4  -f  10,  2  +  5, 2  +  6,  2  -f  7,  2  -f  8,  2  -f  9,  10  +  10 ; 
2—1,3—1,4—1,5  —  1. 

(1)  Jenny  has  2  cents;  she  earns  10  cents.     How  much  has  she  then? 

(2)  Place   10  splints  on  your  desk  and  add  4  more.      How  many  then? 

(3)  How  many  are  2  pencils  and  5  pencils?  (4)  Annie  has  two  little  pic- 
tures and  6  large  ones.  How  many  pictures  has  she?  (5)  9  boys  in  one 
room  and  10  in  another.  How  many  boys  in  both  rooms?  (6)  Alice  had 
two  cents  and  paid  1  cent  for  a  pencil.  How  much  left?  (7)  Sadie  had  3 
candies;  she  ate  1.  How  many  left?  (8)  4  —  ?  =  3?  (9)  5  —  ?  =  4? 
(10)  3—  1  =  ? 

Problems — (1)  I  saw  10  children  on  a  sleigh  and  1  on  skates.  How 
many  children  did  I  see?  (2)  Mr.  Brown  had  2  cows  and  bought  10  more. 
How  many  has  he  now?  (3)  10  boys  each  have  a  speller;  3  boys  have  a 
reader.  How  many  books  have  the  boys?  (4)  Mr.  White  raised  9  bushels 
of  oats  and  10  bushels  of  wheat.  How  many  bushels  of  grain  did  he  raise  ? 
(5)  James  bought  a  ball  for  10  cents  and  a  top  for  10  cents.  How  much 
money  did  he  spend?  (6)  Harry  had  2  doves ;  he  gave  Mary  1.  How  many 
doves  has  he  now?  (7)  Margaret  had  4  apples  and  ate  1.  How  many  has 
she  left?  (8)  A  man  had  3  horses  and  sold  1.  How  many  left?  (9) 
Thomas  is  5  years  old ;  Mary  is  1  year  younger.  How  old  is  Mary  ?  ( 10) 
Lizzie  had  4  dolls ;  one  was  broken.     How  many  left  ? 
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Second  Month. 
'Counting — lO's  to  100 — (1)  Tie  up  bundles  of  splints,  10  in  a  bundle, 
and  have  children  count  by  lO's.  (2)  Arrange  groups  of  children,  10  in  a 
group  and  count  by  lO's.  (3)  Count  10  dimes.  (4)  Count  groups  of  10  mar- 
bles. (5)  Score  a  hundred.  (6)  Play  a  game  of  hiding  and  have  children 
count  to  a  hundred.  (7)  Teacher  taps  a  bell  and  children  count  10  at  each 
stroke.  (8)  Have  "pace  competitions"  among  pupils  to  see  which  covers  the 
more  space  in  10  spaces.  (9)  Have  children  stand  and  count  fingers  by  lO's. 
(10)  Aluch  abstract  counting  should  be  given  so  that  children  may  have  the 
serial  order  firmly  fixed  in  their  minds. 

Addition  and  Subtraction— C.  of  S.  2  +  1  =  ?,  2  +  2  =  ?;  6  —  1 
=  ?  7  —  I  =  ? 

(1)  Two  sparrows  were  sitting  on  a  tree;  one  more  came.  How  many 
then?  (2)  I  had  2  flowers;  Fanny  gave  me  2  more.  How  many  have 
I  now?  (3)  A  bag  of  peanuts  costs  5  cents  and  a  stick  of  candy  cost  2  cents. 
How  much  do  they  both  cost?  (5)  Two  squirrels  were  eating  chestnuts  in 
the  park ;  8  more  came  running  from  behind  the  trees.  How  many  squirrels 
were  there  then?  (5)  The  teacher  had  a  rope  8  feet  long  and  tied  another 
rope  2  feet  long  to  it.  How  long  then?  (6)  There  were  10  boys  in  the  class 
and  two  more  were  added.  How  many  in  the  class  now?  (7)  I  had  9  can- 
dies and  Sister  Jane  gave  me  2  more.  How  many  have  I  now?  (8)  Six 
sparrows  were  eating  crumbs  from  the  pavement ;  one  flew  away.  How 
many  are  left?    (9)  I  had  10  cents  in  my  pocket  and  lost  1.    How  much  have 

1  now?  (10)  Mary  had  8  flowers;  one  faded.  How  many  left  now?  (11) 
There  are  9  trees  in  the  garden;  one  is  blown  down.     How  many  are  left? 

Problems — (1)  Arthur  bought  a  pad  for  5  cents  and  a  pencil  for  2  cents. 
He  paid  —  cents  for  both?    (2)  A  big  can  holds  9  quarts ;  a  little  can  holds 

2  quarts.  How  many  quarts  do  they  both  hold?  (3)  Ned  is  4  years  old. 
How  old  will  he  be  2  years  from  now?  (4)  Will  has  a  piece  of  paper  8 
inches  long;  Frank  has  one  2  inches  longer.  How  long  is  Frank's  piece  of 
paper?  (5)  A  man  has  6  sheep  and  buys  2  more.  How  many  sheep  has  he? 
(6)  Mr.  Smith  has  6  sheep;  one  is  white;  the  others  are  black.  How  many 
are  black?  (7)  Frances  is  8  years  old  now.  How  old  was  she  a  year  ago? 
(8)  Rob.  had  9  cents ;  he  bought  a  pencil  for  a  penny.  How  much  left?  (9) 
One  boy  in  a  row  of  7  is  disobedient.  How  many  boys  in  that  row  are  good? 
(10)  Rob.  had  a  dime;  he  spent  1  cent.    How  much  was  left? 

Third  Month. 

Counting — Without  objects,  2  to  20 — (1)  Count  by  I's  to  20  and  have 
children  write  on  board.  (2)  Have  a  child  erase  the  first  number — 1.  Then 
have  him  skip  one  and  erase  the  third  number,  or  3.  So  on,  have  every  othet 
one  erased.  (3)  Count  or  read  numbers  now  on  board.  (4)  Arrange  groups 
of  twos  and  have  children  count  by  2's.  (5)  Arrange  splints  by  twos  and 
count.     (6)  Continue  drill  and  review,  counting  by  I's,  lO's  and  2's. 

Addition  and  Subtraction — 3's  added  to  all  numbers  from  1  to  10.  1  is 
taken  away  from  all  numbers  from  1  to  15. 

(1)  A  little  girl  went  to  a  store  and  bought  3  sticks  of  white  candy  and 
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3  Sticks  of  red  candy.  How  many  sticks  did  she  buy?  (2)  A  little  boy  had 
5  cents  and  his  mother  gave  him  3  more.  How  much  had  he  then?  (3)  3 
children  were  in  the  room ;  7  more  came  in.  How  many  were  in  the  room  ? 
(4)  8  large  pumpkins  in  one  row ;  3  small  ones  in  the  next  row.  How  many 
pumpkins  in  both  rows?  (5)  9  white  candles  and  3  blue  ones  on  the  Christ- 
mas tree.  How  many  candles  were  on  the  tree?  (6)  11  children  in  the 
room;  one  was  called  out.  How  many  were  left?  (7)  Baby  was  playing 
with  13  blocks  and  he  lost  one.  How  many  were  left?  (8)  John  had  14 
chickens;  one  died.  How  many  left?  (9)  A  boy  had  15  cents;  he  spent 
1  cent  for  a  whistle.  How  many  had  he  left?  (10)  May  bought  12  eggs 
at  the  store ;  she  broke  one  going  home.    How  many  left  ? 

Problems — (1)  Ruth  is  3  years  old;  Fanny  is  8  years  older.  How  old 
is  Fanny?  (2)  There  are  9  cherries  on  one  bunch  and  3  on  another.  How 
many  cherries  on  both  branches?  (3)  Samuel  buys  an  apple  for  3  cents  and 
a  note  book  for  9  cents.  How  much  does  he  pay  for  both?  (4)  10  boats 
and  3  boats  are  —  boats?  (5)  There  are  8  trees  on  one  side  of  a  street  and  3 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street.    How  many  trees  on  both  sides  of  the  street? 

(6)  11  boys  were  playing;  one  boy  ran  home.     How  many  boys  were  left? 

(7)  A  piece  of  cloth  is  13  yards  long;  one  yard  is  sold.  How  many  yards 
are  left?  (8)  A  man  had  $16 ;  he  gave  his  son  $1.  How  many  dollars  had  he 
left?  (9)  14  marbles  were  in  a  box;  one  was  taken  out.  How  many  mar- 
bles were  left  in  the  box?  (10)  I  have  15  cents;  I  pay  1  cent  for  a  paper. 
How  much  change  should  I  have  left? 

Fourth  Month. 

Counting— By  5's  to  50— (1)  Count  by  lO's  to  100.  (2)  Count  by  2's 
to  20.  (3)  Count  by  I's  to  20.  (4)  Count  by  I's  to  50.  Write  on  board  and 
check  every  fifth  number.  (5)  Read  the  checked  numbers;  drill.  (6)  Hold 
up  hands  and  count  fingers  by  5's.  (7)  Score  to  50.  (8)  Arrange  groups 
of  five  and  have  them  counted  by  5's,  then  by  I's,  to  test  accuracy.  (9)  Play 
a  game  and  count  out  by  5's.  (10)  Count  enough  5-cent  pieces  to  make 
50  cents. 

Addition  and  Subtraction — By  lO's.  Review  counting  by  lO's  and  give 
suitable  easy  problems  for  drill.    Subtraction  16  —  1  to  20  —  1. 

(1)  James  found  16  marbles  and  gave  John  1.  How  many  were  left? 
(2)  How  many  pennies  will  I  have  left  if  I  give  away  1  from  16?  (3) 
Susan  had  18  splints;  she  laid  down  1  splint.  How  many  left?  (4)  John  is 
19  years  old;  Samuel  is  one  year  younger.  How  old  is  Samuel?  (5)  20  girls 
in  a  class ;  1  came  late.    How  many  were  on  time  ? 

Problems — (1)  Tell  a  story  about  10  and  10.  James  had  10  cents;  his 
mother  gave  him  10  more.  Then  he  had  ?  (2)  Two  rows  of  soldiers  with 
10  in  each  row  were  standing  in  line ;  another  row  of  10  soldiers  marched  up 
to  them.  Tell  how  many  soldiers  there  were  in  all.  (3)  30  sparrows  on  a 
telegraph  wire ;  10  more  joined  them.  How  many  sparrows  were  on  the  wire 
then?  (4)  40  pupils  were  promoted  and  10  were  left  back.  How  many 
pupils  were  there  in  the  class?  (5)  John's  mother  had  50  cents  in  her  purse. 
How  much  would  she  have  if  she  put  in  10  cents  more?  (6)  There  has  been 
one  rainy  day  in  the  last  16  days.  Flow  many  pleasant  days  were  there?  (7) 
A  man  planted  18  peach  trees;  one  died.     How  many  lived?     (8)  Arthur 
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paid  19  cents  for  a  pad  and  1  cent  less  for  a  note  book.  How  much  did  the 
note  book  cost?  (9)  20  inches  less  1  inch  are  —  inches?  (10)  What  two 
equal  numbers  make  20? 

Fifth  Month, 

Counting-  in  the  fifth  month  calls  specifically  for:  I's  to  50,  2's  to  20, 
lO's  to  100,  5's  to  50.  Concrete  and  abstract  work  should  be  given  with  these 
numbers  as  in  preceding  months.  Counting  in  this  month  should  review  all 
previous  work  of  lA  and  IB. 

A  chart  arranged  like  the  following  may  be  utilized  in  both  counting 
and  reading  of  numbers  : 


1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

2 

12 

22 

32 

42 

52 

62 

72 

82 

92 

3 

13 

23 

33 

43 

53 

63 

73 

83 

93 

4 

14 

24 

34 

44 

54 

64 

74 

84 

94 

5 

15 

25 

35 

45 

55 

65 

75 

85 

95 

6 

16 

26 

36 

46 

56 

66 

76 

86 

96 

7 

17 

27 

37 

47 

57 

67 

77 

87 

97 

8 

18 

28 

38 

48 

58 

68 

78 

88 

98 

9 

19 

29 

39 

49 

59 

69 

79 

89 

99 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

This  chart  provides  for  (1)  counting  by  I's  from  1  to  20  and  reverse, 
(2)  counting  by  lO's  from  1  to  100,  (3)  counting  by  5's  from  5  to  50  and 
reading  numbers  from  1  to  100. 

Addition  and  Subtraction — Games  and  rhymes  may  here  be  used,  as  in 
learning  counting  and  addition. 

Ten  little  boys  were  standing  in  line ; 

One  walked  away,  then  there  were  nine. 

Nine  little  boys  swinging  on  a  gate ; 

One  fell  off,  then  there  were  eight. 

Eight  little  boys  dreaming  of  heaven ; 

One  stayed  asleep  and  then  there  were  seven. 

Seven  little  boys  were  playing  some  tricks ; 

One  ran  away,  and  then  there  were  six. 

Six  little  boys  teasing  bees  in  a  hive ; 

One  was  stung,  and  then  there  were  five. 

Five  little  boys  swinging  on  a  door; 

One  fell  off,  then  there  were  four. 

Four  little  boys  were  trying  to  get  free ; 

Miss  K.  caught  one,  then  there  were  three. 

Three  little  boys  were  playing  peek-a-boo ; 

One  got  lost,  then  there  were  two. 

Two  little  boys  sitting  in  the  sun ; 

One  ran  away,  and  then  there  was  one.  ' 

One  little  bo\-  sitting  all  alone ; 

He  went  away,  and  then  there  was  none. 
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For  presenting  the  Austrian  or  Addition  Method  of  Subtraction,  see  the 
Monographs  for  October,  1912. 

Measurements  and  Comparisons,  all  months — For  specific  examples,  see 
October  Monographs,  1912. 

Problems — (1)  He  bought  a  pad  for  a  dime  and  a  pencil  for  5  cents. 
How  much  did  they  cost?  (2)  A  boy  bought  a  head  of  lettuce  for  3  cents 
and  a  bunch  of  radishes  for  6  cents.  How  much  did  they  cost?  How  much 
change  from  a  dime?  (3)  Herbert  had  9  cents  ;  his  mother  gave  him  3  cents. 
Herbert  then  had  —  cents?  (4)  Henry  found  8  eggs  in  one  nest  and  3  in 
another.  How  many  eggs  did  he  find?  (5)  If  each  of  two  children  drop  5 
cents  in  a  slot  machine,  how  much  money  do  they  both  drop  in?  (6)  Fanny 
had  a  ribbon  12  inches  long;  she  cut  off  2  inches.  The  ribbon  was  then  — 
inches  long?  (7)  John  is  18  years  old;  Fanny  is  3  years  younger.  How  old 
is  Fanny?  (8)  A  boy  has  16  blocks  to  walk  to  school.  When  he  has  walked 
5  blocks,  how  many  blocks  has  he  still  to  walk?  (9)  A  foot  is  12  inches. 
How  much  more  than  10  inches?  (10)  Frank  had  a  dime,  a  5-cent  piece 
and  2  cents.    He  had  —  cents  in  all? 

9ti£^^estions  for  ttie  Various  Steps  Tati^^lit  Dur- 
ing  the  Term— First  Year 

For  the  counting  work  in  its  early  stages  there  is  nothing  that  so  delights 
the  child  as  to  make  him  acquainted  with  finger  plays  and  jingles  and  songs. 
In  his  finger  plays  he  learns  to  count  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  Emilie  Poulsson's  "Ant 
Hill"  and  "Bee  Hive"  give  this  work : 

The  Ant  Hill. 

Once  I  saw  an  ant  hill 
With  no  ants  about. 
And  I  said,  "Dear  little  ants. 

Won't  you  please  come  out?" 
And  as  if  the  little  ants 

Had  heard  my  call. 
One,  two,  three,   four,  five  came  out, 
And  that  was  all. 

The  Bee  Hive. 
Here  is  the  bee  hive ; 
Where  are  the  bees? 
Hidden  away 
Where  nobody  sees. 
Soon  they  come  creeping 
Out  of  the  hive. 
One,  two,  three,  four,  five. 
John  Brown  had  some  little  Indians. 

One  little,  two  little,  three  little  Indians, 
Four  little,  five  little,  six  little  Indians, 
Seven   little,  eight  little,  nine  little  Indians, 
Ten  little  Indian  boys. 
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Ten  little,  nine  little,  eight  little  Indians, 
Seven  little,  six  little,  five  little  Indians, 
Four  little,  three  little,  two  little  Indians, 
One  little  Indian  boy. 

The  jingle  appeals  to  the  child.  Soon  it  becomes  part  of  him.  Hov^  he 
loves  to  repeat  the  lines,  and  how  unconsciously  he  is  easily  learning  the 
regular  order  of  the  numbers — 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10! 

Particular  attention  must  be  given  to  this  serial  order.  Here  we  are 
doing  it  again  and  again. 

The  Sparrow  Rhyme  is : 

One  little  sparrow  was  playing  peek-a-boo. 
Another  one  came  and  then  there  were  two. 
Two  little  sparrows  were  trying  to  get  free. 
Another  one  came  and  then  there  were  three. 
Three  little  sparrows  were  resting  on  a  door. 
Another  one  came  and  then  there  were  four. 
Four  little  sparrows  flying  past  a  hive. 
Another  one  joined  them  and  then  there  were  five. 
Five  little  sparrows  were  playing  some  tricks, 
Another  one  came  and  then  there  were  six. 
Six  little  sparrows  flying  near  heaven. 
Another  one  came  and  then  there  were  seven. 
Seven  little  sparrows  were  perched  upon  a  gate, 
Another  one  came  and  then  there  were  eight. 
Eight  little  sparrows  on  a  clothes  line. 
Another  one  came  and  then  there  were  nine. 
Nine  little  sparrows  near  a  fox's  den, 
Another  one  came  and  then  there  were  ten. 
■  One  little,  two  little,  three  little  sparrows, 

Four  little,  five  little,  six  little  sparrows. 
Seven  little,  eight  little,  nine  little  sparrows. 
Ten  little  sparrows  for  boys. 

For  a  little  change  in  the  exercise  and  for  a  more  keen  interest  in  the 
work,  substitute  the  names  of  girls  or  boys  for  the  counting  rhyme,  as : 
Little  John  Clark  was  playing  peek-a-boo, 
Walter  Smith  came  and  then  there  were  two. 
Two  little  boys  were  trying  to  get  free, 
William  Wilson  came  and  then  there  were  three. 
;  Three  little  boys  were  swinging  on  a  door, 

Robert  Green  came  and  then  there  were  four. 

Four  little  boys  walking  past  a  hive, 

Frank  Short  came  and  then  there  were  five. 

Five  little  boys  were  playing  some  tricks, 

Lewis  Field  joined  them  and  then  there  were  six. 

Six  little  boys  talking  of  heaven, 

Robert  Lee  came  and  then  there  were  seven. 
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Seven  little  boys  perched  upon  a  gate, 

Charles  Brown  came  and  then  there  were  eight. 

Eight  little  boys  on  a  clothes  line, 

James  Stuart  joined  them  and  then  there  were  nine. 

Nine  little  boys  near  a  fox's  den, 

George  Lewis  came  and  then  there  were  ten. 

Again  comes  the  summary  in  serial  order — 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10. 

The  addition  work  is  brought  into  play  as  the  number  of  children  arc 
called :  1  and  1  are  2.  2  and  1  are  3.  3  and  1  are  4.  4  and  1  are  5.  5  and  1 
are  6.    6  and  1  are  7.    7  and  1  are  8.    8  and  1  are  9.    9  and  1  are  10. 

These  combinations  should  be  written  on  sheets  of  cardboard,  held  up 
for  the  child  to  see,  and  he  is  to  read  the  complete  story.    As  follows  is  the 


arrangement  of  cards. 

1          4 
1          1 

6 
1 

8 
1 

2 
1 

1 

5 

1 
3 

1 

7 

1 
9 

Combinations  are  to  be  read  and  studied  in  two  ways,  as :  4  and  1  are  5 

1  and  4  are  5.    6  and  1  are  7 ;  1  and  6  are  7.    8  and  1  are  9 ;  1  and  8  are  9 

2  and  1  are  3 ;  1  and  2  are  3.    5  and  1  are  6 ;  1  and  5  are  6.    3  and  1  are  4 
1  and  3  are  4.    7  and  1  are  8 ;  1  and  7  are  8.    9  and  1  are  10;  1  and  9  are  10 

Rapid  calculation  calls  for  answers  at  once  when  cards  are  displayed 

14     6 
The  cards     111     and  the  others  are  shown  to  the  class.     At  once  the 

results  are  given  2,  5,  7.    This  kind  of  work  is  to  continue  until  the  combina- 
tions are  thoroughly  mastered. 

Addition  is  illustrated  by  the  ladder.  Begin  climbing  the  ladder;  let  us 
go  step  by  step  : 

Step  one  and  then  one  more.    One  and  one  are  two. 
Step  two  and  then  one  more.    Two  and  one  are  three. 
Step  three  and  then  one  more.    Three  and  one  are  four. 
Step  four  and  then  one  more.    Four  and  one  are  five. 
Step  five  and  then  one  more.    Five  and  one  are  six. 
Step  six  and  then  one  more.    Six  and  one  are  seven. 
Step  seven  and  then  one  more.    Seven  and  one  are  eight. 
Step  eight  and  then  one  more.    Eight  and  one  are  nine. 
Step  nine  and  then  one  more.    Nine  and  one  are  ten. 

The  teacher  in  her  anxiety  to  go  ahead  is  apt  to  advance  too  rapidly.  It 
is  wise  to  go  slowly  at  first.  Drills  on  the  combinations  taught  must  be  fre- 
quent. 

In  the  problems  the  work  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  become  monotonous. 
The  teacher's  questions  must  be  varied.  She  should  have  a  list  at  hand  from 
which  she  can  take  objects,  or,  rather,  the  names  of  objects,  to  make  the 
work  interesting. 

Let  her  choose  from  toys,  as  tops,  balls,  bats,  balloons,  pails,  shovels, 
.spades,  cars,  marbles,  drums,  hoops,  horns,  and  whistles. 
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Animals,  as  dogs,  cats,  kittens,  rabbits,  mice,  squirrels  and  monkeys. 

Flowers,  as  roses,  pinks,  daisies,  asters,  pansies. 

Fruits,  as  pears,  peaches,  oranges,  bananas,  grapes  and -lemons. 

Furniture  in  the  schoolroom,  blackboards,  desks,  blackboard  erasers, 
pieces  of  chalk,  and  pointers. 

Miscellaneous  objects,  as  pebbles,  beads,  chairs,  nuts,  acorns,  leaves, 
trees,  plants,  beans,  peas,  hooks,  needles,  spools  of  cotton,  hatchets,  flags, 
rakes,  hoes,  spades,  nails,  gimlets,  clocks,  nests,  shoes,  wagons,  sleds,  chains, 
pencils  and  penholders. 

Original  problems  should  be  encouraged.  Addition  cards  may  be  shown 
and  the  pupils  then  asked  for  stories. 

Example — Cards     4         9         3         16 
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10  7 

Taking  these  cards  in  order,  the  first-child  says  :  I  had  4  tops  and  bought 
one  more ;  then  I  had  five  tops.  There  are  9  birds  on  a  branch  of  a  tree ;  1 
more  bird  came  and  then  there  were  10.  Miss  Brown  had  3  flowers ;  I  gave 
her  1 ;  then  she  had  4  flowers.  I  used  1  piece  of  chalk  and  then  2  more ; 
then  I  had  three  pieces  of  chalk.  Alice  had  6  cents  and  needed  7  to  buy  a 
slate ;  she  had  to  get  1  more  cent. 

The  counting  in  the  new  course  only  requires  ones  with  objects  to  ten; 
without  objects,  to  20;  by  lO's  to  100. 

As  the  child  places  one  object  he  counts  one;  then  with  the  addition  of 
another  object  of  same  kind  he  counts  two ;  then  another  is  added,  and  he 
counts  three.    This  procedure  continues  until  10  is  reached. 

A  suggestion  would  be  to  count  anew  each  time,  as  1,  1,  2.  1,  2,  3.  1, 
2,  3,  4.  1,2,  3,  4,  5.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8. 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10.  These  steps  take  time,  but 
it  is  time  v/ell  spent. 

Counting  without  objects  is  easily  acquired  if  there  has  been  sufficient 
drill  on  counting  with  objects. 

Many  of  the  children  know  how  to  count  before  they  enter  school.  Some 
of  them  become  confused  when  they  are  asked  to  count  more  than  ten. 

Much  attention  should  be  given  to  what  follows  the  ten.  Daily  exercises 
on  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  with  special  attention  to  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16. 
17,  18,  19,  20.    The  numeration  calls  for  the  reading  of  numbers  to  100. 

Charts  should  be  prepared  showing  that  in  each  family  the  0,  1,2,  3,  4, 
5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  invariably  appear,  as — 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

S3 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 
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or 


0 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

71 

81 

91 

2 

12 

22 

32 

42 

52 

62 

72 

82 

92 

3 

13 

23 

33 

43 

53 

63 

73 

83 

93 

4 

14 

24 

34 

44 

54 

64 

74 

84 

94 

5 

15 

25 

35 

45 

55 

65 

75 

85 

95 

6 

16 

26 

Z6 

46 

56 

66 

76 

86 

96 

7 

17 

27 

Z7 

47 

57 

67 

77 

87 

97 

8 

18 

28 

38 

48 

58 

68 

78 

88 

98 

9 

19 

29 

39 

49 

59 

69 

79 

89 

99 

The  0,  1,2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9  should  appear  in  heavier  type  in  chart  1 ; 
in  chart  two  the  0,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  the  10,  20,  30,  40,  50,  60,  70, 
80,  90  should  appear  in  heavier  type.  These  charts  should  be  hung  in  con- 
spicuous places  at  the  front  of  the  room.  Again  and  again  during  the  day, 
the  teacher  should  refer  to  this  chart.  Unconsciously  the  child  refers  to  it 
himself.  He  may  at  times  be  asked  to  read  all  the  numbers  of  the  twenty 
family,  the  forty,  the  sixty,  the  seventy,  the  ninety,  the  thirty,  the  fifty,  the 
eighty  family;  then  again  the  'teen  family.  Special  attention  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18  and  19.  For,  as  before  said, 
this  family  invariably  requires  more  attention  than  any  of  the  others. 

Counting  by  tens  usually  comes  without  eflfort,  and  no  special  drill  has 
to  be  giveli.  In  a  sing-song  fashion,  the  children  count  their  10,  20,  30,  40, 
50,  60,  70,  80,  90,  100.  It  is  this  "sing-songiness"  that  gives  a  sort  of  rhyth- 
mical swing.  It  is  not  a  difficult  task  to  teach  the  children  the  counting  with- 
out the  sing-songiness,  and  soon  they  learn  to  count  for  the  teacher  in  a  digni- 
fied way. 

The  teacher  presents  the  first  idea  of  subtraction  in  rhyme  or  song.  She 
uses  perhaps  the  Chickadee  Song,  The  Sparrow  Rhyme,  The  Ladder,  The 
Indian  Rhyme.  The  same  games  and  songs  that  have  been  taught  for  addi- 
tion may  with  just  a  little  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  be  changed  to 
be  an  aid  in  subtraction.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  Sparrow  Rhyme,  taught  in 
the  fifth  month.  Here  again  the  boys  are  called  upon,  and  the  rhyme  be- 
gins with : 

Ten  little  boys  were  standing  in  a  line. 
One  walked  away  and  then  there  were  nine. 

This  work  is  carried  on  until  no  boy  remains.  The  children  see  the  indi- 
vidual steps :  10,  take  away  1  leaves  9.  9,  take  away  1  leaves  8.  8,  take  away 
1  leaves  7.  7,  take  away  1  leaves  6.  6,  take  away  1  leaves  5.  5,  take  away  1 
leaves  4.  4,  take  away  1  leaves  3.  3,  take  away  1  leaves  2.  2,  take  away  1 
leaves  1.    1,  take  away  1  leaves  0. 

After  these  games  have  been  played,  and  the  songs  sung  that  illustrate 
the  taking  away  of  the  one,  the  teacher  begins  her  plan.  1,  take  away  1  leaves 
0 ;  how  many  must  I  add  to  0  to  make  1  ?  2,  take  av/ay  1  leaves  1 ;  what  must 
I  add  to  1  to  make  2  ?  3,  take  away  1  leaves  2 ;  what  must  I  add  to  2  to  make 
3?  4,  take  away  1  leaves  3;  what  must  I  add  to  1  to  make  4?  The  child 
readily  sees  this  and  understands  it.  Now  we  drill  on  examples  like  the  fol- 
lowing : 
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4  3  9  8  7  10 

-1       —1       —1       —1       —1        —1 


Question — 1  and  how  many  make 
Question — 1  and  how  many  make 
Question — 1  and  how  many  make 
Question — 1  and  how  many  make 
Question — 1  and  how  many  make 
Question — 1  and  how  many  make  10? 

Result  of  the  work  in  example  form : 
4  3  9  8 

—1  —1  —1  —1 


4? 

Answer — 3. 

3? 

Answer — 2. 

9? 

Answer — 8. 

8? 

Answer — 7. 

7? 

Answer — 6. 

10? 

Answer — 9. 

7 

10 

1 

1 

3  2  8  7  6  9 

Let  us  take  the  first  example  and  prove  it : 

4      4  little  boys  trying  to  get  free 
— 1       1  ran  away  and  then  there  were  3. 

How  many  little  boys  ran  away?    Answer,  1. 

3  How  many  little  boys  were  left?  Answer,  3.  How 
many  little  boys  were  there  at  first?  Answer, 
4.  The  number  of  boys  who  went  away  (one)  and  the  number  of  boys  who 
were  left  (three)  must  be  the  same  number  as  we  had  at  first.  The  numbei 
of  boys  we  had  at  first  is  4  boys ;  3  boys  and  1  boy  are  four  boys.  That  is 
the  same  number  we  had  at  first.    So  our  answer  is  right. 

We  prove  our  answers  in  subtraction  by  adding  the  lower  numbers  to 
see  that  they  make  the  upper  number. 

4 
—1 


3     Lower  number  3  and  1.    Addition  of  3  and  1  gives  us  4.  4  is  the  upper 
number.    Our  work  is  right,  as  the  proof  shows.    This  should  be  done 
with  many  examples,  so  that  the  proof  of  the  work  can  be  easily  done. 

Trpe  Examples  for  Oral  Arithmetic—  1  B 

(1)  John  had  4  marbles  and  won  3  more  in  a  game.  How  many  did  he 
then  have?  (2)  Two  boys  were  absent  on  Monday  and  3  boys  were  absent 
on  Tuesday.  How  many  boys  were  absent  on  the  two  days?  (3)  Frank 
paid  2c.  for  a  stamp  and  7c.  for  postals.  How  much  money  did  he  spend? 
(4)  Tell  a  story  with  5  +  3?  (5)  We  read  6  pages  in  one  reader  and  3 
pages  in  another.    How  many  pages  did  we  read  ? 

(6)  Spent  7  cents  for  a  book  and  paid  for  it  with  a  dime.  How  much 
change  did  I  get?  (7)  There  were  9  birds  on  a  branch  of  a  tree.  When  I 
looked  again  there  were  11.  What  had  happened?  (8)  Sam  had  $8  in  his 
bank.  He  gave  $3  to  his  father.  How  much  money  had  he  then?  (9) 
Laura  had  4  cents  and  her  aunt  gave  her  3  cents  more.  How  much  monev 
had  she  then?  (10)  Abe  is  7  years  old.  Jennie  is  3  years  younger.  How 
old  is  Jennie? 
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(11)  I  have  2  dimes  and  1  five-cent  piece.  How  many  cents  is  that? 
(12)  Count  by  lO's  to  100.  (13)  Paid  4  cents  for  an  orange,  3  cents  for 
an  apple,  and  2  cents  for  a  pencil.  How  much  did  I  spend?  (14)  There 
were  9  birds  in  a  tree.  Three  flew  away.  How  many  were  left?  (15)  Paid 
4  cents  for  a  copy-book.     How  much  change  did  I  receive  from  a  nickel? 

(16)  Louis  had  9  tops  and  won  3  more.  How  many  did  he  then  have? 
(17)  There  were  19  birds  on  a  tree.  3  more  joined  them.  How  many  were 
tliere  then?  (18)  Paid  6  cents  for  milk,  3  cents  for  rolls,  and  2  cents  for  a 
paper.  How  much  money  did  I  spend?  (19)  How  many  eggs  will  I  get 
if  I  buy  a  dozen?  (20)  Sam  is  4  years  old.  How  old  will  he  be  in  3  years 
from  now? 

(21)  I  have  50  pencils  on  my  desk.  There  are  47  children  in  the  class. 
How  many  more  pencils  are  there  than  I  need?  (22)  Paid  2  cents  for  a 
pencil,  5  cents  for  a  book,  and  2  cents  for  a  rubber.  Paid  for  it  with  a  dime. 
How  much  change  did  I  receive?  (23)  Paid  $3  for  a  hat,  $7  for  a  suit. 
How  much  did  I  spend  altogether?  (24)  Start  with  2  and  count  to  20. 
(25)   How  many  inches  in  1  foot  of  rope? 

(26)  John  had  20  tops  when  he  entered  the  game.  Now  he  has  17. 
How  many  did  he  lose?  (27)  Tell  a  story  with  7  —  2.  (28)  I  put  7  cents 
in  the  school  bank  on  Monday,  3  cents  on  Wednesda}^,  and  2  cents  on  Friday. 
How  much  did  I  put  in  altogether?  (29)  There  were  8  boys  standing  on 
one  line  and  3  boys  on  another  line.  How  many  were  standing?  (30) 
There  are  9  boys  with  A  in  arithmetic  in  lA,  3  boys  with  A  in  IB.  How 
many  boys  in  the  two  classes  were  perfect? 

(31)  There  were  21  girls  in  a  class  and  19  boys.  How  many  more 
girls  than  boys?  (32)  Harry  had  10  firecrackers  in  his  pocket.  2  went  off. 
How  many  had  he  left?  (S3)  There  were  7  boys  playing  ball  in  the  fields. 
3  more  joined  them.  How  many  were  there  then?  (34)  Start  with  3  and 
count  to  18.  (35)  Frank  had  a  nickel.  He  bought  an  orange  for  3  cents. 
How.  much  had  he  left? 

(36)  The  dog  is  3  years  old.  The  horse  is  9  years  older.  How  old 
is  the  horse?  (37)  I  had  a  quarter.  Spent  4  cents  for  a  rubber  ball.  How 
much  change  did  I  get?  (38)  If  milk  is  3  cents  a  pint,  what  will  a  quart 
cost?  (39)  Paid  6  cents  for  a  quart  of  buttermilk.  Received  4  cents  change. 
How  much  money  had  I  at  first?    (40)  Start  with  4  and  count  to  20. 

(41)  Alice  bought  1  dozen  eggs.  Broke  3  on  her  way  home.  How 
many  were  left?  (42)  Had  a  piece  of  ribbon  1  foot  long.  I  cut  off  2 
inches.  How  long  is  the  ribbon  now?  (43)  I  had  18  ducks  and  sold  3. 
How  many  had  I  left.  (44)  My  mother  gave  me  a  dime  and  I  found  a 
nickel.  How  much  had  I  then?  (45)  Spent  4  cents  for  candy,  3  cents  for 
an  apple,  and  10  cents  for  a  ball.     How  much  did  I  spend? 

(46)  The  baby  is  3  years  old.  Frank  is  10  years  older.  How  old  is 
Frank?  (47)  There  were  6  red  roses  and  3  pink  roses  in  a  glass.  How 
many  roses  in  the  glass?  (48)  Fred  bought  a  quart  of  milk.  On  the  way 
home  he  spilled  a  pint.     Flow  much  milk  had  he  when  he  reached  home? 

(49)  If  Mr.  Smith  earns  $3  a  day,  how  many  dollars  will  he  earn  in  3  days? 

(50)  If  it  is  9  o'clock  now,  what  time  will  it  be  in  3  hours  from  now? 
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TYPE  EXAMPLES  FOR  THE  IB  GRADE. 

First  Week — 

1       11       21       31       41       51       61       71       81       91       12       22       33 

+  1     -fl      +1     +1      +1     +1      +1     +1      +1      +1      +1      +1      +1 


43 

54   64 

75   85 

26  Z6 

47 

57   68 

78   89 

99 

+  1 

+  1  +1 

+  1  +1 

+  1  +1 

+  1 

+  1  H-1 

+  1   +1 

-1-1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

0 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

7 

2 

1 

2 

6 

4 

6 

■5 

1 

10 

15 

12 

16 

12 

22 

12 

22 

17 

10 

22 

20 

20 

14 

41 

10 

12 

12 

13 

12 

13 

10 

24 

23 

2 

12 

22    32 

42 

52 

62    72 

82 

92 

1 

1 

1     1 

1 

1 

1     1 

1 

1 

23 

33 

44 

54 

65 

75 

86 

96 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

27 

1 

37 
1 

48 
1 

58 
1 

69 
1 

79 
1 

90 

1 

100 
1 

24 

58 

46 

83 

45 

69 

37 

98 

11 

11 

11 

11 

—11 

11 

11 

11 

Second  Week. — 

1 

11 

21 

31 

41 

51 

61 

91 

+2 

+2 

+2 

+2 

+2 

+2 

+2  to 

+2 

12 

22 

Z2 

43 

53 

64 

74 

25 

+2 

+2 

+2 

+2 

+2 

+2 

+2 

+2 

35 

46 

56 

67 

77 

88 

98 

+2 

+2 

+2 

+2 

+2 

+2 

+2 

25 

43 

67 

58 

25 

34 

87 

56 

+21 

+  12 

+21 

+21 

+  12 

4-22 

+  12 

-1-22 

22 

12 

20 

12 

12 

21 

20 

12 

20 

13 

10 

22 

20 

20 

22 

23 

21 

20 

24 

11 

15 

21 

12 

20 

12 

22 

22 

22 

22 

27 

21 

22 

{To  he  continued.) 
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AritKmetic— 2A 

Eleventh  Week. 

Addition— 624,  404,  220.    534,  312,  221. 

Subtraction — From  297  take  115.    From  386  take  205. 

Writing  Numbers— 1,  10,  206,  43,  118,  455,  83,  106. 

Thursday— Reading  Numbers— (1)  2,  12,  222,  35,  490,  87.  (2)  3,  13, 
305,  92,  116,  160.    (3)  4,  25,  361,  89,  205,  189.   (4)  5,  15,  115,  65,  165,  83. 

Addition —  6  -j-  6 — Place  6  -j-  6  on  the  adding  chart. 

Counting — Place  counting  by  4's  on  the  counting  chart. 

In  drilling  a  combination,  as,  for  example,  4  and  6,  point  first  to  the  4 
and  have  the  children  say  several  times  4  and  6  are  10.  Then  point  to  the 
6  and  say  6  and  4  are  10.  Then  hold  the  pointer  diagonally  across  the  4  in 
the  next  circle,  and  have  them  say  4  from  10  leaves  6.  After  that  has  been 
studied  several  times,  do  the  same  v^ith  the  6  in  the  next  circle,  and  teach 
them  to  say  6  from  10  leaves  4. 

The  same  may  be  done  with  all  the  combinations. 

The  new  ones  may  be  added,  as  learned. 

Counting — • 


3 
6 
9 
12 
15 
18 
21 
24 
27 
30 

- 

4     5 

.   8     10 

12     15 

16     20 

.20     .....  25 

24     30 

28     35 

32     40 

.36            45 

40     50 

Measurement — Dime,  Nickel,  Cent — Let  the  children  make  toy  money. 
Distribute  small  circles.  Give  out  oak-tag  paper.  Let  the  children  draw 
around  the  circles.  If  desired,  ONE  CENT  may  be  printed  on  them.  If 
there  are  no  small  circles  available,  the  teacher  could  ask  as  many  children 
as  could  do  so  to  bring  a  penny.  After  a  sufficient  number  have  been  drawn, 
let  a  few  skillful  children  cut  them  out.  See  Monographs  for  October, 
1912,  page  27. 

Problems — (1)  6  children  sitting;  6  standing.     How  many  altogether? 

(2)  If  you  bought  4  marbles  every  day,  how  many  would  you  have  in  5  days  ? 

(Use  balls  on  the  numeral  frame.)      (3)  If  apples  were  a  cent  apiece,  how 

many  could  you  get  for  10  cents?     (4)  John  has  a  dime;  Mary  has  two 

nickels     Which  has  more? 

Written  Work. 

(1)  Add  623,  354,  302.   (2)  From  892  take  540.   (3)  Add  322,  463,  404. 
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(4)  From  827  take  403.  (5)  Write  the  following  numbers:  3,  50,  414,  68, 
450,  77,  305,  45. 

Read  the  followino-  numbers:  (1)  360,  14,  255,  300,  66,  509. 
(2)  14,  308,  503,  44,  398,  56.  (3)  6,  111,  11,  212,  63,  459.  (4)  5,  12,  415, 
68,  93,  515. 

Addition — With  red  crayon,  let  the  children  illustrate :  "Six  apples  and 
six  apples  are  twelve  apples." 

Counting — Make  20  red  balls  in  rows  of  4  each. 

Measurement — Put  this  illustration  on  the  board ;  let  the  children 
copy  it. 

For  additional  exercises  in  measurement,  see  October,  1912  Mono- 
graphs under  2A. 

Problems — (1)  Six  birds  on  a  branch;  six  on  the  ground.  How  many? 
(2)  Mary  has  a  dime;  her  brother  has  ten  pennies.  Which  has  more?  (3) 
Arrange  children  in  5  rows,  4  in  each ;  for  review  arrange  10  rows,  3  in  each, 
and  10  rows,  2  in  each.  (4)  Six  boys  on  the  fence;  six  on  the  ground. 
How  many?  (5)  Divide  12  marbles  between  2  boys.  How  many  will 
each  get? 

Written  Work. 

(1)  Add  622,  341,  305.  (2)  Add  342,  624,  623.  (3)  From  865  take 
660.  (4)  From  550  take  410.  (5)  Write  the  following  numbers,  then  add: 
4,  11,225,60,  16,216,45,315. 

Twelfth  Week. 

Monday— Reading  Numbers— (1)  10,  200,  115,  64,  355,  42.  (2)  14, 
224,  36,  150,  49,  359.    (3)  250,  59,  556,  99,  126,  599. 

Addition — 7  -\-  6 — Use  the  splints  as  before ;  7  at  the  left ;  6  at  the  right 
Moving  them,  toward  each  other,  let  them  find  the  result  by  counting.  Let 
the  first  child  who  discovers  the  answer  say  7  +  6  =  13.  Write  it  on  the 
board ;  let  them  study  it. 

Subtraction — 13  —  6 — Lay  the  13  splints  in  a  pile;  tell  the  children  to 
take  away  6.  How  many  left?  Write  13  —  6=7.  Have  them  study  13 
minus  6  leaves  7. 

Counting — 4's  to  24 — Arrange  balls  on  the  numeral  frame  in  4's  up  to 
and  including  24.    Count  4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24. 

Measurements — Dime,  Nickel.  Review  Penny — James  has  a  nickel  and 
Harry  6  pennies.  Which  has  more?  How  much  more?  If  Edward  saves- 
a  penny  every  day,  how  long  will  it  be  before  he  has  saved  enough  to  equal 
a  dime? 

Problems — ( 1 )  7  white  houses  on  a  street  and  6  green  ones.  How  many 
altogether?  (2)  7  rabbits  and  6  squirrels.  How  many  animals?  (3)  If 
a  boy  has  13  cents  and  he  spends  6,  how  many  will  he  have  left?  (4)  The 
American  flag  has  13  stripes;  7  are  red;  how  many  white?  (5)  13  children 
in  a  class,  six  girls.    How  many  boys? 

Written  Work. 
(1)  Add  724,  343,  322.     (2)  Add  343,  442,  312.     (3)  From  457  take 
223.     (4)  From  566  take  543.     (5)  Write  the  following  numbers:    14,  214, 
565,  64,  601,  71,  5. 
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Tuesday— Reading  Numbers— (1)  4,  15,  160,  216,  45,  115,  68.  (2)  5, 
26,  603,  42,  1 19,  34,  105.    (3)  211,  46,  345,  66,  157,  47. 

Addition — 7  +  6 — Give  each  child  an  inch  square.  Let  them  ilkistrate 
7  boxes  and  6  boxes  are  13  boxes.  Tell  them  to  draw  around  the  square, 
putting  7  boxes  on  the  top  row  and  6  on  the  lower  one.  Let  them  study  7 
boxes  and  6  boxes  are  13  boxes. 

Subtraction — 13  —  6 — Let  them  cover  with  a  paper  the  lower  row  of 
boxes.  How  many  hidden?  How  many  left?  Let  them  study  13  boxes 
minus  6  boxes  leaves  7  boxes. 

Counting — With  colored  balls,  4  in  a  row,  let  them  illustrate  counting 
by  4's  to  24.  "Then  study  4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24. 

Measurements — Dime — Tell  each  child  to  ask  some  one  at  home  to  make 
him  a  "dime"  by  drawing  around  a  real  dime  on  stifif  paper.  This  could  form 
a  model  for  other  dimes  to  be  made  by  the  child  himself,  these  to  be  used  later 
in  playing  store. 

Problems — (1)  Arthur  had  7  dimes  and  6  nickels.  How  many  pieces  of 
money?  (2)  7  pennies  in  one  pocket;  6  in  another.  How  many  in  both? 
(3)  13  dolls  in  a  window ;  7  had  dark  hair  and  the  rest  had  light  hair.  How 
many  with  light  hair?  (4)  7  children  skating  and  6  sliding.  How  many  on 
the  ice?    (5)  I  had  13  cents ;  I  bought  3  2-cent  bananas.    How  many  left? 

Written  Work. 

(1)  Add  731,  454,  204.  (2)  Add  621,  342,  336.  (3)  From  856  take 
403.  (4)  From  935  take  524.  (5)  Writing  numbers:  40,  411,  67,  600,  13, 
427,  33. 

Wednesday— Reading  Numbers— (1)  2,  16,  305,  46,  511,  62.  (2)  3, 
25,  115,  63,  436,  55.    (3)  336,  42,  157,  66,  533,  61. 

Addition — Place  7  children  at  one  side  of  the  room,  6  at  the  other;  let 
them  forward  so  as  to  meet.  Have  the  children  say  7  children  and  6  children 
are  13  children. 

Subtraction — Tell  the  6  to  retire.  How  many  left?  Seven.  6  from  13? 
Seven.  Then  tell  them  to  forward  again.  7  and  6?  13.  Tell  the  seven  to 
retire.  How  many  left?  Six.  7  from  13?  6.  In  this  way  add  and  subtract 
as  often  as  you  think  advisable. 

Measurements — Use  the  toy  money.  Let  each  child  take  one  of  the 
dimes  of  his  own  making,  and,  placing  opposite  to  it  ten  pennies,  say,  one 
dime  equals  ten  pennies. 

Problems — (1)  In  a  grove  there  were  seven  maple  trees  and  six  oaks. 
How  many  trees?  (2)  Paid  7  cents  for  apples  and  6  for  oranges?  How 
many  for  both?  (3)  On  a  branch  there  were  13  leaves  ;  7  were  colored ;  the 
rest  were  still  green.  How  many  green?  (4)  If  out  of  13  cents  I  buy  2 
3-cent  oranges,  what  change  will  I  have?  (5)  I  bought  13  eggs;  I  let  the 
package  fall  and  broke  7.    How  many  unbroken? 

(1)  Add  734,  452,  212.  (2)  Add  241,  653,  305.  (3)  From  285  take 
173.  (4)  From  693  take  251.  (5)  Write  the  following  numbers:  600,  41. 
311,  298,  66,  145,  32,  8. 

Thursday— Reading  Numbers— (1)  4,  16,  232,  650,  87,  114,  52.  (2) 
32,  609,  37,  512,  79,  334,  70.    (3)  46,  115,  639,  82,  412,  50,  357. 
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Addition — 7  -j-  6 — Let  the  children  ilkistrate  7  flags  and  6  flags  are  13 
flags.    A  small  oblong,  with  a  line  for  a  "stick,"  will  represent  the  flag. 

Subtraction — 13  —  6 — When  the  flags  have  been  drawn,  tell  the  chil- 
dren to  cover  the  lower  6  with  a  piece  of  paper.  Ask  them  6  from  13  ?  Then 
cover  the  upper  row.    Ask  them  7  from  13?    Study. 

Counting — Make  24  balls  in  rows  of  4  each. 

Measurements — Let  the  children  make  "nickels."  Place  a  real  nickel  on 
a  sheet  of  paper.  Draw  around  it.  Print  V  CENTS  on  it.  Repeat  this  as 
often  as  desired.    Cut  them  out. 

Problems — (1)  7  soldiers  in  red ;  6  in  blue.  How  many?  (2)  7  "honor" 
boys  in  a  class;  6  "honor"  girls.  How  many  "honor"  children?  (3)  If 
apples  are  3  for  5  cents,  how  many  can  I  get  for  10  cents?  (4)  How  many 
2-cent  oranges  for  10  cents?     (5)  How  many  2-cent  oranges  for  8  cents? 

Written  Work. 

(1)  Add  722,  541,  136.     (2)  643,  542,  204.     (3)  From  489  take  364. 
From  986  take  341.     (5)  Write  the  following  numbers:    5,  21,  360,  47,  285,  • 
66,  14,  295. 

Friday— Reading  Numbers— (1)  555,  60,  414,  395,  16,  456,  99.  (2) 
600,  27,  397,  44,  555,  49,  313.    (3)  515,  34,  627,  13,  500,  19,  339. 

Addition-Subtraction — Add  7  -\-  6  to  the  other  combinations  on  the  (6) 
adding  chart,  and  drill  them  all. 

Counting — Hear  several  children  count  by  4's  to  24.  Review  2's  to  20, 
3's  to  30. 

Measurements-Problems — Review  all  the  problems  of  the  week,  those 
involving  measurements  and  those  involving  addition  and  subtraction. 

Written  Work. 

Friday's  written  work  could  be  used  as  a  test  of  what  has  been  learned 
during  the  week. 

(1)  Add  624,  444,  320.  (2)  313,  344,  342.  (3)  From  943  take  620. 
(4)  From  852  take  721.     (5)  Notation :  73,  1,  402,  36,  418,  600,  37. 

Thirteenth  Week — Review. 

Reading  Numbers— (1)  134,  21,  600,  25,  625,  498,  50,  650.  (2)  12, 
412,  56,  398,  41,  511,  33,  649.  (3)  313,  65,  498,  15,  492,  55,  50,  650.  (4)  10, 
100,  29,  650,  46,  113,  47,  303.    (5)  650,  99,  289,  76,  513,  62,  498,  119. 

Addition — 8  +  6 — Use  splints  as  in  studying  7  H-  6.  Study  8  -f  6 
.=  14.  With  purple  crayons,  illustrate  8  plums  and  6  plums  are  14  phuns. 
8  children  at  one  side  of  the  room ;  6  at  the  other.  Use  green  crayons.  Illus- 
trate 8  leaves  and  6  leaves  are  14  leaves.  Place  the  combination  8  -|-  6  on  the 
adding  chart. 

Subtraction — 14 — 6 — Take  away  6  splints.  How  many  left?  Study  6 
from  14,  8.  Covering  the  6,  study  6  from  14  leaves  8.  Reverse  addition  and 
subtraction  as  for  7  -{-  6.  Covering  the  6,  study  6  from  14  leaves  8.  Re- 
verse. Study  8  -f-  6  =  14:  6  from  14,  8;  8  from  14,  6.  Review  other  combi- 
nations. 

Counting — 4's  to  28 — Teacher  uses  numeral  frame,  moving  4's  until 
28  is  reached.    Children  count  4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  28.    Children  use  frame  in 
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same  manner.  Children  count  4's  to  28.  Arrange  children  in  7  rows  of  4 
each.  Let  cliildren  count  forward  and  backward.  With  colored  crayon  let 
children  make  28  spots,  4  in  a  row.  Hear  several  children  recite  4,  8,  12,  16, 
20,  24,  28. 

Comparison — Size  of  Object — Place  two  children  of  different  size  side 
by  side.  Ask  them  to  make  a  statement  regarding  the  difference  in  size. 
They  will  probably  say :  John  is  bigger  than  Harry.  Get  them  to  use  taller. 
Instead  of  "Harry  is  smaller  than  John,"  lead  them  to  say  Harry  is  shorter 
than  John. 

Measurements — 54  Dollar — Make  quarters.  Draw  circle  round  a  quar- 
ter ;  print  on  it  Quarter  Dollar  or  25  Cents.  Repeat  several  times.  Cut  out. 
Tell  the  children  to  place  a  quarter  on  the  desk ;  opposite  to  it  place  its  equiva- 
lent in  whatever  (toy)  coins  they  have.  Appoint  one  child  as  storekeeper; 
let  others  buy,  the  teacher  to  direct  the  purchase  and  watch  the  change. 
This  work  may  constitute  the  "problems"  for  that  day.  Let  them  draw  pic- 
.tures  illustrating  the  comparative  value  of  coins,  as  a  quarter  equals  five 
nickels.  A  quarter  equals  two  dimes  and  a  nickel,  etc.  Give  problems  in- 
volving the  use  and  value  of  coins. 

Problems — (1)  John  is  8  years  old.  How  many  years  will  it  take  for 
him  to  reach  the  age  of  14?  (2)  Mary  has  8  cents  in  one  pocket;  6  in  an- 
other. How  many  in  both?  (3)  14  soldiers  in  a  row;  6  were  shot  down. 
How  many  left?  (4)  Albert  is  14;  his  brother  is  6  years  younger.  How  old 
is  his  brother?  (5)  8  children  jumping  and  6  running.  How  many  playing? 
(6)  8  good  papers  ;  6  poor  ones.  How  many  altogether?  (7)  John,  you  may 
take  a  quarter  to  the  store.  Buy  three  2-cent  bananas.  Watch  your  change. 
(8)  Mary,  buy  7  oranges  at  2  cents  each.  (Have  them  make  change  as  the 
shopkeepers  do.)  (9)  Alfred,  buy  six  2-cent  stamps  and  1  penny  lead  pencil. 
(10)  Kate,  buy  3  yards  of  muslin  at  6  cents  per  yard.  Walter,  buy  two  10- 
cent  pies.  (11)  If  I  have  14  apples  and  I  cook  6,  how  many  have  I  left  ?  (12) 
If  I  do  14  examples  and  8  are  right,  how  many  are  wrong?  (13)  8  green 
leaves  and  6  red  ones.  How  many?  (14)  I  bought  two  10-cent  loaves  and  a 
penny  newspaper.  What  change  do  I  get  out  of  a  quarter?  (15)  Bought 
three  2-cent  stamps  and  a  penny  one.  How  much  change  out  of  a  dime? 
(16)  How  many  car  rides  do  I  have  for  a  quarter?  (17)  Bought  potatoes  for 
8  cents  and  tomatoes  for  6.  Change  out  of  a  quarter?  (18)  Bought  two 
5-cent  loaves  and  a  10-cent  pie.    Change  out  of  a  quarter? 

Written  Work. 

(1)  Add  616,  844,  232.  (2)  153,  653,  720.  (3)  115,  265,  170.  (4)  821, 
143,  442.  (5)  631,  242,  554.  (6)  453,  234,  863.  (7)  224,  662,  554.  (8) 
642,  445,  895.  (9)  225,  336,  680.  (10)  425,  675,  725.  (11)  From  694  take 
382.  (12)  From  798  take  362.  (13)  From  824  take  720.  (14)  From  935 
take  214.  (15)  From  267  take  115.  (16)  From  992  take  461.  (17)  From 
876  take  351.  (18)  From  777  take  152.  (19)  From  834  take  251.  (20) 
From  876  take  252.  Notation— (21)  45,  112,  67,  650,  625,  75,  803,  49.  (22) 
2,  903,  44,  336,  52,  454,  76,  313.  (23)  5,  190,  19,  119,  99,  199,  31.  (24)  650, 
29,  611,  25,  695,  71,  33,  403.    (25)  17,  350,  59,  558,  29,  ZZZ,  257,  27. 
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Fourteenth  Week. 

Reading;  Numbers — To  and  including  700. 

Addition — 9  -f  6 — Using  splints.  Illustrate :  9  chairs  and  6  chairs  are 
15  chairs;  9  children  and  6  children  meeting  to  make  15  children.  Make 
domino  having  15  dots  on  reverse  side,  write  9  +  6  =  15.  Place  the  combi- 
nation 9  +  6  on  the  adding  chart.    Study. 

Subtraction — 15 — 6 — Subtraction  as  in  Thirteenth  Week. 

Counting — 4's  to  32 — Teacher  using  numeral  frame.  Count  4's  to  32. 
Children  using  numeral  frame.  Children  marching  in  fours,  illustrating  ad- 
dition and  subtraction.  With  colored  spots,  show  the  counting  of  4's  to  32. 
Place  32  on  counting  chart.    Study. 

Comparison — Size  of  Objects — On  the  board,  let  the  children  draw  a 
large  circle  and  a  small  circle ;  a  large  oblong  and  a  small  oblong,  etc. 

Measurements — Yz  Dollar — Make  half-dollars.  Draw  around  a  half- 
dollar  print  HALF  DOLLAR  or  50  CENTS  on  it.  Repeat  several  times. 
Cut  out.  Let  each  child  place  a  half-dollar  on  his  desk.  Place  opposite  to  it 
its  equivalent  in  other  coins.  Play  store  in  the  same  manner  as  last  week. 
Illustrate  the  comparative  value  of  coins  as  worked  out  in  toy  money  on 
Tuesday.    Give  problems  involving  the  use  and  value  of  coins. 

Problems — Problems  involving  the  use  of  the  new  combination,  9-1-6, 
and  its  accompanying  subtraction. 

Wednesday — The  directions  given  to  the  children  regarding  the  pur- 
chase of  articles  in  the  play  store  may  constitute  the  problems  for  this  day. 

Thursday — Involving  addition  and  subtraction  again,  with  review  of 
other  combinations. 

Problems — Involving  9  -j-  6,  subtraction,  15  —  6,  and  other  combina- 
tions.    Buying  and  selling,  using  coins — half-dollars. 

Written  Work. 

Addition — Using  3  numbers  of  3  orders,  with  carrying,  using  combina- 
tions learned. 

Subtraction — Using  numbers  of  3  orders,  without  borrowing. 
Notation — Writing  numbers  to  and  including  700. 

Fifteenth  Week. 

Reading  Numbers — To  and  including  750. 

Addition — 7  -\-  7 — Using  splints.  Illustrate  that  7  ladders  and  7  ladders 
are  14  ladders.  7  children  and  7  children  meeting  and  retreating  to  illustrate 
-\-  and  — .  Make  domino  showing  7  -|-  7  :=  14.  Add  new  combination  to 
adding  chart.    Study. 

Subtraction — l'^ — 7 — Subtraction  as  in  Thirteenth  Week. 

Counting — 4's  to  36 — Teacher  using  numeral  frame.  Children  using 
numeral  frame.  Children  in  4's  forward  and  backward.  Illustrate  with  col- 
ored dots,  4's  to  36.     Place  36  on  counting  chart.    Study. 

Measurement — Dollar — Make  dollars  by  drawing  a  line  around  silver 
dollar.  Print  ONE  DOLLAR  on  it.  Make  comparisons  with  other  coins. 
Play  store  as  in  Thirteenth  Week.  Draw  illustration  of  comparison  made  on 
Tuesday.     Give  problems  involving  the  use  of  the  dollar. 

Problems  and  Written  Work — See  Fourteenth  Week. 
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Sixteenth  Week. 

Reading-  Numbers — To  and  including  800. 

Addition — 8  -)-  7 — Using  splints.  Illustrate  8  wagons  and  7  wagons  are 
15  wagons.  Illustrate  on  board.  8  children  and  7  children  meeting  and  re- 
treating to  illustrate  ~\-  and  — .  Make  domino  showing  that  8  -j-  7  =  15. 
Place  new  combinations  on  chart.    Study. 

Subtraction — 15  —  7 — Subtraction  as  in  thirteenth  week. 

Counting — 4's  to  40 — Teacher  using  numeral  frame.  Children  using 
numeral  frame.  Children  in  4's  forward  and  backward.  Illustrate  with 
colored  dots,  4's  to  40.    Place  40  on  counting  chart.    Study. 

Comparison — Size  of  Objects — By  means  of  pictures  in  the  reader,  prin- 
cipally, compare  the  sizes  of  different  houses,  different  trees,  different 
animals. 

Fractions — Halves — Tell  the  children  to  hold  up  a  "Dollar."  "Show  me 
the  coin  that  is  half  of  a  dollar."  "Show  me  the  coin  that  is  half  of  a  half- 
dollar."  "Now  show  me  the  coin  that  is  half  of  a  quarter."  (Explain  that 
we  have  no  such  coin.)  Illustrate  halves  further  by  having  the  children 
make  rectangles  and  then  cut  them  in  halves  without  entirely  separating 
them.     (Omit  "playing  store.") 

Problems — See  fourteenth  week.  Add  some  problems  this  week  involv- 
ing the  use  of  halves.  If  I  have  a  half-dollar  and  I  give  my  brother  half, 
how  much  money  do  I  give  him?  How  much  do  I  keep  for  myself.  If  roses 
are  a  dollar  a  dozen,  how  many  will  I  get  for  a  half  dollar  ?  How  many  for 
a  quarter?      Illustrate  with  splints. 

Written  Work — See  Fourteenth  Week. 

Seventeenth  Week. 

Reading  Numbers — To  and  including  850. 

Addition — 9  -{-  7 — Using  splints.  Illustrate  9  picture  frames  and  7  pic- 
ture frames  are  16  picture  frames.  9  children  and  7  children  meeting  and 
retreating  to  illustrate  +  and  — .  Make  domino  showing  that  9  +  7  =  16. 
Place  new  combination  on  adding  chart.     Study. 

Subtraction — 16 — 7 — Subtraction  as  in  Thirteenth  Week. 

Counting — 5's  to  25 — Teacher  using  numeral  frame.  Children  using 
numeral  frame.  Children  marching  in  5's,  illustrating  -|-  and  — .  With 
colored  dots  show  5's  to  25.    Start  5's  on  counting  chart. 

Comparison — Groups  of  Objects — Make  charts  or  use  the  B.  B.  Draw 
groups  of  objects — as  7  balls,  3  balls,  5  balls,  10  balls. 

(Teach  the  word  "group" — a  number  together.)  Train  them  to  say  this 
group  is  larger  than  this  group,  pointing  first  to  one  group  and  then  to  the 
other.  Similarly,  this  group  is  smaller  than  this  group.  In  the  case  of  5 
and  10,  they  ought  to  be  able,  after  some  drilling,  to  say,  pointing  first  to  the 
5,  this  group  is  half  of  this  group ;  and  vice  versa,  this  group  is  twice  as 
large  as  this  group. 

Fractions — Fourths — Have  the  children  place  a  toy  dollar  on  the  desk ; 
opposite  to  it,  two  halves.  Say  one  dollar  equals  two  half  dollars.  Next, 
place  a  dollar ;  opposite  to  it,  4  quarters.    Say,  one  dollar  equals  4  quarters. 

Use  cards  or  cut-out  rectangles  to  cut  into  quarters.    Also  circles. 

Problems  and  Written  Work — See  Fourteenth  Week. 

Eighteenth,  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Weeks, 

General  Revew. 
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Arithmetic— 2  B* 

Eleventh  Week. 

Reading  Numbers— (1)  2,  45,  313,  67,  800,  897.  (2)  1,  21,  534,  56,  718, 
345.  (3)  3,  67,  518,  47,  900,  826.  (4)  23,  779,  45,  335,  800,  97.  (5)  313, 
46,  500,  515,  66,  786. 

Roman  Numbers — If  the  children  have  never  had  Roman  numbers, 
begin  at  the  beginning.  Tell  them  that  the  letter  I  stands  for  1,  the  letter  V 
for  5,  and  the  letter  X  for  10. 

Let  them  copy :  I=:1;V  =  5;X=10.  For  the  next  lesson  write  II. 
If  one  I  stands  for  1,  what  will  two  I's  stand  for?  Then  III.  If  V  stands 
for  5,  and  I  for  1,  who  will  tell  me  what  this  (writing  VI  on  the  board) 
stands  for:  VII  (  ?),  VIII  (  ?).  If  X  r=  10  and  1=1,  who  can  give  the 
answer  to  this — XI,  XII  ?  Next  explain  to  them  that  I  placed  in  front  of  a 
letter  takes  one  away  from  it,  as — IV — one  from  five  leaves  four;  IX — one 
from  ten  leaves  nine. 

Drill  by  exercises  such  as  this.  Read,  i.  e.,  tell  what  it  stands  for :  I,  II, 
V,  VI,  X,  XI,  VII,  XII,  VIII,  V,  III,  V,  IV,  X,  IX. 

For  written  work  use — Tell  the  children  to  write  what  each  stands  for : 
1=:  ?;V=  ?;X=  ?;I  =  ?;II=  ? ;  III  =  ? ;  VI  =  ?;  VII  =  ?;  VIII 
=  ?  Write  the  Roman  number :  6=?;8=?;2=?;3=?;1=?; 
7  =  ?;5=  ?;4=  ?;10=  ?;9=  ?;  etc.,  etc. 

Two  or  three  weeks  of  this  work  (a  few  minutes  each  day)  will  "fix" 
the  Roman  numbers. 

Addition  and  Subtraction — Drill  on  45  combinations.  Decimation 
tables  4's  and  5's.  If  this  method  has  never  been  used,  begin  with  I's.  If  it 
is  already  understood,  use  4's  and  5's  for  the  eleventh  week. 

0  1  2  4  5  6         10        11         12        14 
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*Thc  first  ten  weeks  of  this  article  will  appear  in   the  March,   1913, 


number. 
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When  the  idea  has  been  grasped,  the  following  device  will  serve  to  fix 
the  tables  and  to  illustrate  the  fact,  that,  while  the  tens  increase  and  decrease, 
the  units  remain  the  same. 

Say  0  +  4  =4,  10  and  4  are  14,  20  +  4  are  24.     Write  it  this  way : 
Decimation  tables :     0  +  4;l+4;2+4;4  —  4;5  —  4;6  —  4.     Addi- 
tion and  subtraction  :     3  +  4;  4 +  4;  5  4- 4;  6  +  4;  7  — 4;  8  — 4;  9  — 4; 
10  — 4;7  +  4;8  +  4;9  +  4;ll— 4;12  — 4;13  — 4;0  +  5;l  +  5; 
2-f-5;5  —  5;6  —  5;7  —  5.     Review. 

To  review  4's  use  this  device  for  the  board : 

9  9 

0 

—  4  2 
4 

6 
8 

19 

10 

—  4  12 
14 

16 
18  18- 

Rub  out  the  I's  and  write  2's,  change  to  3's,  change  to  4's,  and  so  on 
until  99  and  4  has  been  reached,  and  in  subtraction,  103  —  4. 

Time  by  clock,  hour,  half  hour.  Use  the  dial — keeping  the  minute  hand 
at  twelve,  let  the  children  change  the  hour  hand  as  the  teacher  directs.  One 
o'clock,  four  o'clock,  six  o'clock,  etc. 

Problems — (1)  Which  is  later,  one  o'clock  or  four  o'clock?  Six 
o'clock  or  nine  o'clock?  (2)  Mary  went  to  the  store  at  2  o'clock.  She 
didn't  get  back  for  an  hour.  What  time  was  it  when  she  got  back?  (3)  It 
takes  my  father  two  hours  to  get  to  his  office.  If  he  leaves  home  at  7  o'clock, 
what  time  does  he  get  there?  (4)  We  begin  our  morning  work  at  9  o'clock. 
We  stop  at  12.     How  many  hours  do  we  work? 

Counting — I's  to  100;  I's  backward,  beginning  with  100;  2's  to  100;  2's 
backward,  beginning  with  100.     Write  it. 

Written  Work— Addition :  (1)  444,  456,  520;  (2)  344,  424,  676;  (3) 
364,  454,  849.  Subtraction:  (4)  From  693  take  451 ;  (5)  From  786  take 
673 ;  (6)  From  954  take  432. 
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Place  1  in  front  of  each  number  like  this : 

19 

11 

10                     11 

13                   +4 

12           13 

15 

14                15 

17 

16                     17 
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Fractions — See  October,  1912  Monographs  for  charts  illustrating  work 
in  fractions. 

>4's,  ^A's,  Yss — Let  the  children  cut  a  strip  of  oak-tag  paper,  the  length 
and  width  of  an  ordinary  foot  rule ;  save  this  one.  Cut  another  ;  fold  in  even 
halves  cut.  Cut  another  in  fourths ;  another  in  eighths.  Place  all  the  pieces 
in  an  envelope.  Save  for  comparisons.  Tell  the  children  to  place  the  strips 
made  the  day  before.  The  12-inch  one  first,  next  the  two  6-inch  pieces, 
under  that  the  four  3-inch  pieces,  and  last  of  all  the  j4-  Ask  them  how  many 
pieces  in  the  first  strip?  How  many  in  the  second?  How  many  in  the  third? 
What  are  they  called  ?  Draw  an  oblong  4  inches  by  1  inch.  Under  half  of  it 
draw  another  2  inches  by  1  inch.  Under  half  of  that  draw  a  1-inch  square. 
Under  one-half  of  that  draw  an  oblong  ^  inch  by  1  inch.  See  chart.  By 
means  of  the  chart  or  the  cut  pieces  get  the  children  to  answer :  If  a  strip  of 
land  is  40  feet  long,  how  long  will  one-half  of  it  be?;  one-quarter  of  it?; 
one-eighth  of  it?  Problems — If  silk  is  $2  a  yard,  what  will  a  ^  yard  cost?; 
a  J4  yard  ? ;  ^8  yard  ?  Let  them  decide  by  studying  the  pieces  or  the  chart. 
A  string  is  8  inches  long.    How  long  is  ^  of  it  ? ;  ^  of  it  ? ;  ^  of  it  ? 

Writing  Numbers— (1)  24,  600,  92,  891,  900,  99,  653 ;  (2)  31,  808,  67, 
4,  511,  617,^5;  (3)  415,  798,  75,  117,  355,  672. 

Problems — (1)  A  grocer  had  99  apples.  He  bought  44  more.  How 
many  had  he  then?  (2)  James  is  16  years  old.  His  brother  is  26  years 
older.  How  old  is  his  brother?  (3)  A  man  had  $155.  He  spent  $34. 
How  much  left?  (4)  Jack  had  98  marbles.  He  sold  42.  How  many  left? 
(5)  There  were  69  leaves  on  a  branch.     24  blew  ofif.     How  many  left? 

Twelfth  Week. 

Reading  Numbers  and  Roman  Numbers — Same  as  Eleventh  Week. 
Drill  on  45  combinations. 
Addition  and  Subtraction : 

3  4  5  6  7  8  9 

-f5        +5        +5        +5        +5        +5        +5 
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5 

to  100      to  100      to  100      to  100    to  100      to  100      to  100 

Review  as  in  Eleventh  Week. 

Let   the   children    write    it    in   decades,   as 


Counting — 2's   backward 


follows : 
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Draw  a  large  circle  on  the  board ;  tell  the  children  it  represents  one 
hour;  draw  another  one,  divide  it  in  halves;  point  to  the  top  of  the  circle. 
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draw  the  pointer  around  to  the  bottom ;  ask  them,  "How  far  have  I  gone  ?"' 
"Half  way."  "What  part  of  an  hour  would  that  represent  ?"  "A  half  hour." 
Use  the  dial.  Ask  the  children  to  place  the  hands  of  the  clock  at  half-past 
two,  half-past  three,  etc. 

Problems — Solved  by  addition  without  objects.  (1)  9  boys  in  1  row; 
5  in  another.  How  many  in  both?  (2)  8  cents  for  some  paper;  5  cents  for 
ink.  How  much  for  both?  (3)  39  cents  for  groceries;  5  cents  for  milk. 
How  much  for  both?  (4)  27  boys  in  a  class  and  4  girls.  How  many  chil- 
dren?    (5)  A  farmer  had  18  chickens  and  4  hens.     How  many  fowls? 

Measurements — Cent,  nickel,  dime,  quarter.  Let  the  children  place  toy 
money  so  as  to  illustrate  values,  as  a  quarter  equals  5  nickels ;  a  dime  equals 
10  pennies,  etc.  (See  2-A  work  for  the  making  of  toy  money.)  Afterwards 
let  them  make  charts  illustrating  the  same.  Similar  charts  for  one  dollar, 
two  half  dollars,  a  half  dollar,  quarters,  etc.,  etc. 

Written  Work. 
Writing  Numbers— (1)     900,  36,  412,  98,  499,  55,  612,  75';  (2)  387,  48, 
899,  76,  786,  78,  413;  (3)  675,  92,  318,  49,  359,  86,  500,  etc. 

Addition— (4)  449,  433,  442;  (5)  444,  Z7Z,  9;  (6)  543,  444,  44. 
Subtraction  by  the  adding  process-carrying. 

If  the  children  have  already  been  taught  subtraction  by  the  old  process  of 
borrowing,  a  change  will  only  result  in  confusion  and  had  better  not  be  at- 
tempted. But  if  the  subject  of  "borrowing"  is  new,  the  Austrian  method 
can  be  profitably  used.  The  essential  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Austrian  method,  when  you  borrow,  you  pay  back  again.  For 
example : 

42 
—  24 


When  you  observe  that  the  upper  number  is  less  than  the  lower,  place  a 
1  in  front  of  it  at  once,  saying  4  and  8  are  12.     Write  the  8. 
42 
34 

8 

Then  pay  back  the  1  borrowed  by  placing  it  in  lO's  place,  under  the  3, 
thus  making  the  3,  4.  Then  say  4  and  0  are  4.  Always  pay  back  to  the 
lozver  number,  not  the  upper. 

620  753  925 

345  249  434 


275  504  491 

Problems — ( 1 )  $47  in  the  bank,  and  $25  in  my  pocket.  How  many  alto- 
gether? (2)  66  girls  and  44  boys  in  a  school.  How  many  children?  (3) 
92  cents  in  my  bank.  Mother  let  me  spend  25.  How  much  did  I  have  left? 
(4)  70  boys  in  a  school ;  55  were  promoted.  How  many  left  back?  (5)  20 
eggs  in  a  box,  34  were  cracked.     How  many  good  ones  ? 
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Thirteenth  Week. 

Reading  Numbers— (1)  900,  14,  914,  943,  68,  415,  67;  (2)  923,  45,  937, 
93,  457,  800,  79;  (3)  999,  76,  823,  49,  973,  86,  965. 

Roman  Numbers — Same  as  in  eleventh  week. 

Time — Teacher  adjusts  the  hands  on  the  dial,  using  only  the  hours  and 
half  hours.  Children  tell  the  time.  Then,  at  the  direction  of  the  teacher, 
the  children  adjust  the  hands  to  the  time  indicated. 

Addition    and    Subtraction — Drill    on    45    combinations.     Decimation 

tables — 6's. 

0123456789 
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Review  as  in  eleventh  week — to  100. 
Counting — By  3's  to  100,  and  backward. 

Measurements — From  cent  to  dollar.  Playing  store :  Appoint  one  boy 
as  storekeeper,  direct  the  children  in  their  purchases.  Let  the  storekeeper 
make  the  change  in  the  ordinary  business  manner.  If  the  boy  makes  a  mis- 
take appoint  another.  Mary,  take  50  cents  and  buy  35  cents'  worth  of 
oranges.  Show  me  your  change.  John,  take  a  quarter  and  buy  2  five-cent 
blank  books.  James,  buy  groceries  to  the  amount  of  88  cents.  Give  the 
man  a  dollar.  Harry,  I  want  you  to  buy  20  cents'  worth  of  chops,  15  cents' 
worth  of  steak,  and  6  cents'  worth  of  suet.  (Let  the  boy  write  this  on  the 
blackboard)  : 

20  cents. 
15       " 
6      " 

What  is  your  change  out  of  a  dollar? 

Written  Work — Notation — numbers  to  1000. 

Addition— (1)  544,  726,  66;  (2)  665,  566,  48;  (3)  666,  546,  169;  (4) 
from  842  take  756 ;  (5)  from  751  take  145 ;  (6)  from  973  take  744.  Borrow- 
ing and  paying  back. 

Fourteenth  Week. 

Reading  Numbers — To  1000 ;  same  as  thirteenth  week. 
Roman  Numbers — See  eleventh  week.    Drill  on  45  combinations. 
Addition  and  Subtraction — Decimation  tables — 7's:     0  +  7;   1   -f-  7; 
2  +   7;  3   +   7;  4  +   7;  5   -f   7;  6  +   7;  7   +   7;  8   +   7;  9   +   7; 
7  — 7;8  — 7;9  — 7;10  — 7;11— 7;12  — 7;13  — 7;14  — 7;15  —  7; 
16  —  7 — to  100  as  before.     Review  as  in  eleventh  week. 
Counting — By  4's  to  100 — also  backward. 
100        96        88        76        68        56        48        36        28        16        8 
92        84        72        64        52        44        32        24        12        4 
80  60  40  20  0 
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Halves,  Fourths,  Eighths — This  time  use  circles.  Leave  one  entire. 
Fold  one  in  halves  and  cut,  but  do  not  entirely  separate.  Fold  another  in 
fourths,  but  do  not  entirely  separate.     Another  in  eighths. 

Let  them  find  that  there  are  two  halves  in  a  circle ;  four  fourths  and 
eight  eighths.  Let  the  children  draw  several  circles  on  stifif  paper.  Then 
draw  and  cut  several  circles  of  colored  paper.  Fold  and  cut  these,  some  into 
halves,  some  into  fourths,  and  some  into  eighths.  Now  do  some  matching. 
Tell  them  to  place,  over  one  of  the  drawn  circles,  a  colored  half  and  two 
fourths,  using  different  colors,  if  possible.  Then  tell  them  to  place  one  half 
and  four  eighths,  next  three-fourths,  next  seven-eighths. 

Some  of  these  could  be  pasted  and  would  make  pretty  charts.  Suppose 
the  first  circle  were  a  pie ;  suppose  mother  were  to  give  John  the  half,  and 
Mary  and  Ellen  each  a  quarter,  which  would  have  more?  Which  would 
have  equal  parts?  How  much  more  would  John  have  than  Mary?  Look 
at  the  second  pie.  Suppose  your  mother  were  to  give  you  one-half  and  your 
sister  four-eighths,  which  would  have  more?  Look  at  the  next.  Suppose 
you  were  to  eat  three-fourths  of  your  pie,  how  much  would  be  left?  Take 
the  next.  A  little  boy  gave  away  one-eighth  of  his  pie.  How  much  had  he 
left? 

Measurements — Cent  to  dollar.  Playing  store  as  before,  giving  as 
many  children  as  possible  an  opportunity  to  buy. 

JVrittcn  Work. 

Addition— (1)  767,  Z77,  760;  (2)  77,  767,  211 ;  (3)  666,  447,  179;  (4) 
from  640  take  267;  (5)  from  719  take  677;  (6)  from  908  take  777.  Write— 
(7)  697,  34,  635,  82,  999,  ZS,  412 ;  (8)  365,  79,  114,  35,  697,  7^,  929;  (9)  998, 
67,  312,  79,  367,  88,  912. 

FiFTEENTPi  Week. 

Reading  Numbers — Same  as  fourteenth  week. 
Roman  Numbers — Review  from  I  to  XII. 

Addition  and  Subtraction — Drill  on  45  combinations.  Decimation 
tables — 8's. 

Counting— 5's  to  100  and  backward. 

100 

Hour,  Day,  Week — If  the  children  could  observe  a  real  clock,  a  large 
one,  it  would  help  greatly.  If  there  is  none,  tell  the  children  when  it  is  one 
o'clock,  then,  when  the  hour  has  passed,  tell  them  it  is  two  o'clock,  and  that 
the  interval  observed  w^as  one  hour.  How  many  hours  will  it  be  until  2  o'clock 
to-morrow?  -Use  the  dial.  Set  it  at  2.  Move  the  minute  hand  completely 
round  so  that  the  hour  hand  will  point  to  3.  Tell  them  this  represents  one 
hour.  Then  move  to  4,  5,  etc.,  counting.  When  they  reach  2,  they  will 
think  that  they  have  finished,  but  the  teacher  will  explain  that  that  means 
two  in  the  morning,  "Wlien  you  are  asleep,  children."  Continue  to  count, 
and  move  the  "hand."  When  they  reach  two  the  second  time,  they  will  have 
counted  twentv-four.     Tell  them  that  that  means  one  dav.     ^^^rite  on  the 
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board  and  let  them  copy,  twenty-four  hours  make  one  day.  Chilih-en,  how 
long  is  it  from  Sunday  to  Sunday?  If  they  do  not  know,  tell  them  "a  week." 
Let  them  count  the  days;  when  they  have  discovered  the  number,  let  them 
write  "seven  days  make  one  week." 

Time — Hour,  half-hour,  5  minutes.  Show  the  children  five  minutes 
past  one.     Do  this  with  every  hour.     Then  let  the  children  show  you. 

Halves,  fourths,  eighths — If  a  pie  cost  10  cents,  what  will  half  a  pie 
cost?  (2)  Cost  of  half  a  loaf  of  bread,  when  a  whole  one  costs  8.  (3) 
johnny  had  8  marbles.  lie  gave  his  brother  one-quarter.  How  many 
marbles  did  he  give  his  brother?  (4)  If  I  have  8  pennies,  and  I  spend  one- 
eighth  of  them,  how  many  do  I  spend?     How  many  left? 

Sixteenth  Week. 

Reading  Numbers — 1  to  1000. 
Roman  Numbers — I  to  XII. 

Addition  and  Subtraction — Drill  on  the  45  combinations.  Decimation 
tables. 

Counting — Review  2's,  3's,  4's,  5's ;  forward  and  backward. 
Time — Hour,  day,  week — -Which  is  earlier,  two  o'clock  or  four  o'clock? 
If  it  takes  me  four  hours  to  do  a  piece  of  work  and  I  begin  at  two  o'clock, 
what  time  will  I  finish.     If  there  are  24  hours  in  one  day,  how  many  in  two 
days?     How  many  in  3  days? 

24  '  24 

24  24 

—  24 

What  do  we  call  the  time  from  Monday  to  IVIonday ;  from  Sunday  to 
Sunday,  etc. 

Problems — (1)  9  birds  on  a  tree;  5  birds  on  the  ground.  How  many? 
(2)  A  gas  stove  costs  49  cents;  some  tubing  8  cents.  Cost  of  both?  (3) 
If  I  had  50  cents,  and  I  spent  8  cents,  how  much  would  I  have  left? 

Seventeenth  to  Twentieth  Weeks. 

Reading  Numbers — 1  to  1000. 

Roman  Numbers — I  to  XII. 

Time — Hour,  day,  week.     Time  by  the  clock  face. 

Measurements — Cent  to  dollar.  Playing  store.  Buying  and  selling, 
using  all  the  coins  studied. 

Measurements — Using  inch,  foot,  yard,  pint,  quart,  gallon. 

Comparisons,  as  in  2-A  Problems,  using  the  denominate  numbers 
learned. 

Make  a  chart  using  all  the  45  coml)inations. 

Subtraction — Drill. 
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Counting — 2's,  3's,  4's,  5's ;  backward  and  forward. 

Written  Work — Writing  numbers  1  to  1000. 

Addition — Examples  and  problems  involving  all  the  tables  learned — 
numbers  of  three  orders. 

Subtraction — Examples  and  problems  solved  by  the  addition  process, 
where  possible,  numbers  of  three  orders.  Simple  problems  involving  the 
use  of  denominate  numbers. 


AritKinetic— 3A* 

Third  Month. 

Reading  of  numbers  from  7,000  to  9,000.  ( 1 )  Read  7,000,  8,000,  9,000, 
7,100,  8,420,  9,647.  (2)  Read  7,000,  7,100,  7,246,  7,610,  6,  999.  (3)  Read 
8,125,  2,485,  7,601,  5,082,  8,940. 

Roman  numerals  through  XL.  Add  the  column  of  thirties  to  the  drill 
chart,  e.  g.,  XXX,  XXXI,  XXXII,  XXXIII,  XXXIV,  XXXV,  XXXVI, 
XXXVII,  XXXVIII,  XXXIX,  XL. 

Every  possible  opportunity  should  be  taken  advantage  of  to  associate 
the  reading  of  Roman  numbers  wherever  they  appear  in  the  work  in  other 
lessons. 

The  reading  of  dollars  and  cents  should  be  a  little  more  difficult  than  in 
previous  month,  involving  two  places  for  dollars  and  more  difficult  combi- 
nations with  naughts,  e.  g. :  (1)  Read  $12.67,  $24.95,  $36.48,  $84.19.  (2) 
Read  $10.25,  $46.07,  $84.60,  $7.07.    (3)  Read  $86.07,  $68.70,  $60.17,  $17.60. 

Addition — Numbers  from  1  to  9  to  numbers  from  1  to  100  in  series,  in- 
creasing by  10.  One  new  combination  should  be  added  to  the  drill  cards, 
e.  g.: 


Fig.  15. 

(1)  Add  9  to  numbers  ending  in  9  to  99.  (2)  Make  other  problems, 
adding  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8.  (3)  Alice  had  9  jacks  and  bought  9  more.  How 
many  jacks  has  she  now?  (4)  Jacob  is  7  years  old.  How  old  will  he  be  8 
years  later?    (5)  A  rope  is  16  feet  long;  8  feet  are  tied  on  to  it.    How  long 

*The  zvork  for  the  first  and  second  months  will  appear  in  the  March 
number. 
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will  that  make  it?  (6)  Fanny  went  on  a  visit.  She  had  19  fair  days  and  9 
stormy  ones.  How  many  days  was  she  gone?  (7)  In  Dorothy's  school 
room  there  are  8  rows  of  seats  and  in  Susie's  there  are  7  rows.  There  are 
— rows  of  seats  in  both  rooms.  (8)  Fannie  has  6  cents  in  her  bank.  Her 
father  gives  her  9  cents.  How  many  cents  did  she  then  have?  (9)  A  fam- 
ily use  19  quarts  of  milk  one  week  and  9  the  next.  How  much  milk  used? 
(10)  Henry  walked  18  miles  in  two  days  and  9  miles  the  next  day.  He 
walked  —  miles?  (11)  A  pair  of  rabbits  cost  18  cents  and  they  ate  8  cents' 
worth  of  grain  on  the  way  home.  What  did  it  cost  to  get  them?  (12)  A 
farmer  has  18  bushels  of  potatoes  in  one  bin  and  9  in  another.  How  many 
bushels  in  all? 

Counting — By  6's  and  8's.  By  2's  and  3's,  beginning  with  1.  (1) 
Count  by  2's  from  0  to  20  and  back  to  0.  (2)  Count  by  2's  from  1  to  25 
and  back  to  1.  (3)  Count  by  3's  from  0  to  39  and  back  to  0.  (4)  Count 
by  3's  from  1  to  52  and  back  to  1.  (5)  Count  by  6's  from  0  to  60  and  back 
to  0.     (6)  Count  by  5's  from  0  to  100  and  back  to  0.     (7)  Count  by  6's  from 

0  to  96  and  back  to  0.  (8)  Count  by  8's  from  0  to  48  and  back  to  0.  (9) 
Count  by  8's  from  0  to  96  and  back  to  0.  (10)  Count  by  3's  from  2  to  29 
and  back  to  2. 

Subtraction — (1)  From  14  subtract  6,  from  16  subtract  7,  from  12  sub- 
tract 5,  from  15  subtract  7,  from  17  subtract  8,  from  26  subtract  8,  from  34 
subtract  6,  from  42  subtract  4,  from  56  subtract  7,  from  G7  subtract  8,  from 
46  subtract  8,  from  35  subtract  6,  from  57  subtract  5,  from  36  subtract  7, 
from  48  subtract  4,  from  62  subtract  3,  from  64  subtract  5,  from  76  subtract 
7,  from  75  subtract  6,  from  66  subtract  8,  from  93  subtract  7Z,  from  78  sub- 
tract 50,  from  86  subtract  46,  from  62  subtract  22,  from  55  subtract  35. 
(2)  A  farmer  had  14  calves.  He  sold  6  calves.  How  many  left?  (3)  Mary 
picked  15  quarts  of  berries;  sold  8  quarts.  How  many  quarts  left?  (4) 
46  crayons  in  box ;  8  are  blue  ones ;  the  others  are  red.  How  many  red 
crayons  in  box?  (5)  34  ink  wells  in  a  schoolroom.  (?)  are  empty?  How 
many  are  filled?  (6)  93  fruit  trees,  73  pear  trees;  the  others  are  apple 
trees.  How  many  are  apple  trees?  (7)  Frank  had  $55  for  an  allowance; 
he  paid  $35  for  a  pony.  How  much  of  his  allowance  was  left.  (8)  A  boy 
had  35  jacks;  lost  6.  How  many  left?  (9)  A  farmer  planted  75  cherry 
trees.  How  many  were  left  after  6  had  died?  (10)  Last  summer  I  counted 
26  roses  on  one  bush  and  8  on  another.  How  many  more  roses  on  one  bush 
than  on  the  other?  (11)  Bought  $5  worth  of  groceries  and  $64  worth  of 
dry  goods.  How  much  more  did  I  pay  for  dry  goods  than  for  the  groceries  ? 
(12)  In  a  year  of  52  weeks  4  weeks  were  given  up  to  Frank's  vacation.  If 
he  works  all  the  other  weeks,  how  many  weeks  did  he  work? 

Multiplication — Review,  counting  by  5's — (1)  Multiply  numbers  from 

1  to  12  by  4.  (2)  3  X  2  =  ?4  X  ?  =  20?  5  X  4  =  ?  4  X  ?  =  16?3X 
5  =  ?  (3)  ?  X  5  =  15?  5X4=?  6  X  ?  =  30?  ?  X  7  =  28? 
5  X  11  =  ?  (4)  Multiply  6,  7,  8,  9,  5  by  4,  5,  3.  (5)  llX  3;  12  X  4; 
32  X  2;  21  X  5;  16  X  3.  (6)  How  many  days  in  5  weeks?  (7)  If  one 
peach  costs  5  cents,  what  will  8  peaches  cost?  (8)  There  are  7  pupils  in  each 
row  of  seats.    How  many  pupils  in  5  rows  of  seats?     (9)  At  >$5  a  pair,  what 
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will  6  pairs  of  shoes  cost?  (10)  How  much  money  will  it  take  to  buy  a 
dairy  of  9  cows  at  $5  per  head?  (11)  How  much  money  must  I  spend  to 
buy  a  dozen  oranges  at  a  nickel  apiece? 

Division — Review,  Counting  and  Multiplication  Tables  of  5's — (1)  Di- 
vide 5,  30,  20,  25,  15  by  5.  (2)  Divide  10,  40,  45,  55,  60  by  5.  (3)  Name 
two  numbers  whose  products  are  40,  30,  25,  35,  50,  15.     (4)  In  45  there  are 

—  5's?  Do  the  same  with  20,  35,  40,  60.  (5)  How  many  fives  in  20,  25,  30, 
35,  45,  60?  (6)  At  6  cents  per  pound,  how  many  pounds  of  sugar  can  be 
bought  for  32  cents?  (7)  A  class  reads  6  pages  a  day.  How  long  will  it 
take  to  finish  a  reader  of  36  pages?  (8)  A  man  rode  42  miles  in  6  hours. 
How  many  miles  did  he  ride  per  hour?  (9)  How  much  was  milk  per  quart 
when  6  quarts  cost  30  cents?  (10)  How  many  5-cent  pieces  are  equivalent 
to  45  cents? 

Measurements — Minute,  day,  hour,  week — (1)  If  John's  watch  ticks 
every  second,  how  many  times  does  it  tick  in  a  minute?  (2)  How  many 
minutes  in  3/<  hour?  (3)  How  many  minutes  in  %  hour?  (4)  Looking  at  a 
clock  face  tell:  1  hour  is  —  minutes?  ^  hour  is  —  minutes?  ^  hour  is  — 
minutes?  Ya.  hour  is  —  minutes?  yi  hour  is  —  minutes?  (5)  There  are  24 
hours  in  1  day.  There  are  12  hours  in  I/2  day.  There  are  6  hours  in  %.  day. 
(6)  Hovv^  many  hours  in  one  day  and  a  half  day?  (7)  How  many  hours  from 
6  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.?  (8)  How  many  days  in  1  week?  (9)  There  are  —  days  in 
2  weeks.  There  are  —  days  in  4  weeks.  There  are  —  days  in  5  weeks. 
There  .are  —  days  in  3  weeks.  (10)  How  many  weeks  in  7  days?  In  14 
days?  In  35  days?  In  21  days?  In  28  days?     (11)  17  days  are  —  wrecks  and 

—  davs  ?  29  days  are  ■ —  weeks  and  —  days  ?  38  days  are  —  weeks  and  — 
days?  13  days  are  —  weeks  and  —  days?  47  days  are  —  weeks  and  —  days? 

Fractions — One-half  and  one- fourth  of  multiples  of  2  and  4 — (1)  Find 
y.  of  4,  8,  12,  14,  16,  18,  20,  22,  24,  etc.  (2)  Find  ^  of  4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24, 
28,  32,  36,  40,  44,  48.  (3)  Give  many  examples  similar  to  those  used  in  the 
first  months  for  halves  and  fourths,  only  using  larger  numbers.  (4)  16 
kernels  of  corn  lay  in  the  street;  a  sparrow  ate  up  34  of  it.  How  many 
kernels  did  he  eat?  (5)  18  marbles  in  a  box;  3^  are  black,  3^  are  white. 
How  many  black  ones?  (6)  How  much  is  54  of  36  cents?  (7)  William 
had  28  cents,  John  had  }(\  as  much.  How  much  had  John?  (8)  How  many 
eggs  in  34  of  a  dozen?  (9)  24  spelling  words  in  the  lesson;  Fanny  missed 
%  of  the  lesson.  How  many  words  did  Fanny  miss?  (10)  Louis  spent  lA 
of  50  cents.    How  many  cents  did  he  spend  ? 

Writing  Numbers  to  9,000 — (1)  Write  six  thousand  four  hundred 
fifty ;  four  thousand  three  hundred  six ;  five  thousand  three  hundred  twenty- 
three ;  one  thousand  six  hundred  eight;  seven  thousand  sixty.  (2)  Write 
from  dictation,  7,284,  6,946,  4,035,  8,600,  146,  6,007.  (3)  Several  automobiles 
recently  tested  w^ere  found  to  have  run  the  following  number  of  miles :  (1) 
5,746,  (2)  6,436,  (3)  7,140,  (4)  8,236,  (5)  6,210  (numbers  to  be  written 
down  as  teacher  reads  the  paragraph).  (4)  Write  435,  1,026,  2,132,  106, 
1,270,  26.     (5)  Write  906,  1,511,  260,  1,678,  2,304,  1,679. 

More  difficult  numbers  should  be  given  for  dollars  and  cents,  using  two 
places   for   each— (1)    Write  $24.19,   $16.48,   $36.17,   $44.30.      (2)    Write 
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$25.10,  $6.40,  $10.28,  $30.08.    (3)  Write  $10.00,  $6.70,  $80.00,  $7.09,  $60.01. 
Addition— See  "Reading"  and  "Writing"  of  Numbers— (1)  Add  4.216, 
579,  381,  1.006,  718.    (2)  Add  630,  1,284,  5/108,  1,275,  497.    (3)  Add  $3.78, 
$41.54,  $17.65,  $3.09,  $15.24.     (4)  In  a  city  on  a  certain  day  the  attendance 
in  all  schools  by  grades  was  as  follows :    The  first  grade,  468  pupils ;  the 
second  grade,  1,072  pupils;  the  third  grade,  3,269  pupils;  the  fourth  grade, 
904  pupils;  the  fifth  grade,  1,628  pupils.    How  many  puipls  were  in  the  five 
grades?     (5)  In  the  same  city  the  attendance  at  school  in  all  grades  by  days 
was  as  follows:     Monday,  1,062  pupils;  Tuesday,  1,268  pupils;  Wednesday, 
1,402  pupils;  Thursday,  1,276  pupils;  Friday,  1,329  pupils.     What  was  the 
attendance  for  the  week?     (6)    Six  clerks  made  the  following  sales:    A, 
$628;  B,  $1,249;  C,  $726;  D,  $1,267;  E,  $930;  F,  $1,005.     What  was  the 
amount  of  all  the  sales?     (7)  Five  boys  went  chestnutting  on  a  bright  Octo- 
ber Saturday  and  gathered  the  following  number  of  chestnuts:  John,  1,206; 
Frank,  876;  Wilham,  1,902;  Fred,  1,270;  George,  1,649.    How  many  chest- 
nuts did  they  gather  altogether?     (8)  A  grain  dealer  sold  1,264  bushels  of 
oats,  2,329  bushels  of  wheat,  1,464  bushels  of  rye,  999  bushels  of  corn,  1,678 
bushels  of  barley,  840  bushels  of  bran.    How  many  bushels  did  he  sell  in  all  ? 
Subtraction— (T)  From  4,874  subtract  1,886,  from  6,371  subtract  2,483, 
from  9,213  subtract  1.426,  from  $48.36  subtract  $5.67,  from  $86.27  subtract 
$18.48,  from  $64.43  subtract  $26.45,  from  7,555  subtract  1,678,  from  6,162 
subtract  1,276,  from  8,546  subtract  4,657.    (2)  Had  $86.27  ;  lost  $18.49.   How 
much  left?     (3)  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  6,152;  one  of  them  is  1,564. 
What  is  the  other?     (4)  How  many  years  since  Columbus  discovered  Amer- 
ica?    (5)  In  a  village  school  there  are  5,462  boys  and  girls;  there  are  2,674 
girls.     Flow  many  are  boys?     (6)  A  book  dealer  bought  a  lot  of  books  for 
$5,846;  he  sold  them  at  auction  for  $4,257.    How  much  money  did  he  lose? 
IMultiplication— (1)  269  X  5.     (2)  862  X  24.     (3)  345  X  15.     (4) 
789  X  53.     (5)  643  X  45.     (6)  598  X  52.     (7)  $9.78  X  14.     (8)  $6.04 
X  23.     (9)  $7.29  X  54.     (10)  $18.76  X  32.     (11)  At  23  cents  per  quart, 
find  the  cc^t  of  262  cjuarts  of  berries.     (12)  A  hotel  uses  978  pounds  of  ice 
in  a  week.     How  many  pounds  in  52  weeks?     (13)   When  land  is  worth 
$589  per  acre,  how  much  can  a  farm  of  54  acres  be  sold  for?     ( 14)  A  farmer 
raises  789  bushels  of  wheat  per  year.     How  many  bushels  will  he  raise  in 
14  rears?     (15)  Mr.  Straus  saved  $345  per  year  for  24  years.     How  much 
is  he  now  worth  ? 

Division— (1)"  Divide  505,  250,  255,  555  15.05  by  5.  (2)  Divide  808, 
368  by  4;  180  by  3;  684  by  2.  {Z)  Z  wagons  cost  $270.  Find  the  cost  of 
one?  (4)  How  many  nickels  in  50  cents?  (5)  A  man  put  bS3  sheep  into 
5  lots.  How  many  sheep  in  one  lot?  (6)  A  man  left  $250  to  his  five  sons. 
How  much  was  that  for  each  son?  (7)  The  average  daily  quantity  of  milk 
from  5  cows  is  105  quarts.  How  many  quarts  from  each  cow?  (8)  There 
are  5  sheep  in  a  pasture.  The\-  are  fed  445  quarts  of  grain  per  month.  How 
nKin_\-  ([uarts  is  that  per  sheep? 

Fourth  Month. 
Reading  Numbers  from  1,CC0  to  10.000.     Review  by  using  all  possible 
c«imbinations.     The  reading  of  dollars  and  cents  may  involve  three  places 
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for  dollars— (1)  Read  $128,  $647,  $340,  $789.     (2)  Read  $426.17,  $344.26, 
$428.19,  $644.17.     (3)  Read  $60.40,  $160.40,  $40.60,  $100.40. 

Roman  Numerals,  through  L.  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  following 
facts  :  (1)  Only  five  different  figures  are  used  in  Roman  notation  to  100,  e.  g., 
I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX,  X,  L,  C.  (2)  Repeating  a  figure  repeats 
its  value.  (3)  When  a  letter  is  placed  after  a  letter  of  greater  value  the  two 
values  are  added.  (4)  When  a  letter  is  placed  before  one  of  greater  value, 
the  value  of  the  lesser  is  to  be  taken  from  the  value  of  the  greater. 

Drill  from  the  chart  of  Roman  numbers  should  be  given  daily.  An- 
other column  should  now  be  added,  giving  the  letters  for  forty,  e.  g.,  XL, 
XLI,  XLII,  XLIII,  XLIV,  XLV,  XLVI,  XLVII,  XLVIII,  XLIX,  L. 

Addition — Similar  to  preceding  months. 

(1)  I  spent  a  nickel  and  6  cents.  How  much  money  did  I  spend?  (2) 
There  were  15  cows  in  one  stable  and  3  in  another.  How  many  cows  in 
both  stables?  (3)  One  book  cost  24  cents,  another  cost  8  cents.  What  was  the 
cost  of  the  two  books?  (4)  There  are  14  red  roses  on  one  bush  and  5  white 
ones  on  another.  How  many  roses  on  both  bushes?  (5)  William  earned 
16  cents  one  day  and  4  cents  another  day.  How  much  money  did  he  earn 
in  those  two  days?  (6)  There  are  12  apples  on  the  ground  and  5  on  the 
tree.  How  many  apples  can  I  see?  (7)  Lillie  spelled  17  words  correctly 
and  3  incorrectly.  How  many  words  in  her  lesson?  (8)  Bought  13  cents 
worth  of  candy  and  gave  7  cents  for  a  bag.    How  much  money  did  I  spend  ? 

(9)  16  quarts  of  milk  yesterday,  5  quarts  today.    How  many  quarts  of  milk? 

(10)  17  ink  wells  are  filled,  6  more  to  fill.    How  many  ink  wells? 

Counting — By  2's  and  3's,  beginning  with  any  digit.  (1)  Count  by 
2's  from  0  to  100  and  back  to  0.  (2)  Count  by  2's  from  1  to  101 
and  back  to  1.  (3)  Count  by  3's  from  0  to  99  and  back  to  0.  (4) 
Count  by  3's  from  1  to  100  and  back  to  1.  (5)  Count  by  3's  from  2  to  95  and 
back  to  2.  (6)  Count  by  2's  from  3  to  45  and  back  to  3.  (7)  Count  by  2's 
from  5  to  44  and  back  to  5.  (8)  Count  by  2's  from  4  to  76  and  back  to  4. 
(9)  Count  by  6's  from  0  to  72  and  back  to  0.  (10)  Count  by  8's  from  0  to 
96  and  back  to  0. 

Subtraction — (1)  From  42  subtract  8,  from  56  subtract  9,  from  67  sub- 
tract 9,  from  26  subtract  7,  from  34  subtract  6.  (2)  From  87  subtract  9, 
from  39  subtract  4,  from  68  subtract  9,  from  26  subtract  8,  from  51  sub- 
tract 6.  (3)  From  42  subtract  5,  from  36  subtract  8,  from  85  subtract  7, 
from  66  subtract  9,  from  74  subtract  8.  (4)  From  90  subtract  4,  from  65 
subtract  7,  from  78  subtract  9,  from  60  subtract  6,  from  84  subtract  8,  from 
46  subtract  7.  (5)  From  86  subtract  9,  from  75  subtract  15,  from  64  sub- 
tract 8,  from  7Z  subtract  6,  from  42  subtract  7.  (6)  52  weeks  in  a  year. 
Mary  was  ill  all  but  9  weeks  of  one  year.  How  many  weeks  was  she  ill  ? 
(7)  Clifford  is  8  years  old;  his  father  is  42  years  old.  How  much  older  is 
the  father?  (8)  The  class  has  85  spelling  words  in  a  week;  Jack  missed  7. 
How  many  did  he  spell  correctly?  (9)  60  children  present  Monday;  6  less 
Tuesday.  How  many  present  Tuesday?  (10)  A  commercial  school  bought 
76  typewriters;  8  were  damaged.  How  many  were  good?  (11)  A  horse 
ran  6  miles  and  walked  34  miles.     How  many  more  miles  did  he  walk  than 
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he  ran?     (12)  A  nevvshoy  had  35  papers;  he  sold  25  papers  and  took  home 

—  papers.  How  many  did  he  take  home?  (13)  Samuel  put  77  eggs  in  an 
incubator;  all  but  9  hatched.  How  many  chickens  did  he  have?  (14)  Yes- 
terday John's  cyclometer  registered  26  miles;  today  it  registers  36  miles. 
How  many  miles  has  he  ridden  since  yesterday?  (15)  Mr.  Arthur  put  $42 
in  bank  last  month  and  $7  this  month.  How  much  more  did  he  put  in  last 
month  than  this  month? 

Multiplication— Review,  counting  by  6's— (1)  Multiply  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12  by  6.  (2)  12  X  ?  =  36?  ?  X  6  =  48?  9  X  5  =  ? 
8X4=1?  5X?  =  45?  (3)6X4=?  ?X6  =  42?  8  X  ?  =  32? 
9X6=?  12X?  =  48?  (4)6X6=?  7x5=?  8X4=? 
9X5=?  5X6=?  4X4=?  9X5'=?  8X6=?  (5)  21 
X  5;  32  X  3;  41  X  6;  22  X  4;  16  X  5.  (6)  Bought  6  tables  at  $7. 
Find  cost  of  the  tables.  (7)  How  many  months  in  6  years?  (8)  One  line 
is  11  feet  long.  Find  the  length  of  one  6  times  as  long.  (9)  Spencer 
earned  $5;  Frank  earned  6  times  as  much.  How  much  did  Frank  earn? 
( 10)  In  one  row  of  trees  there  are  7  trees.    How  many  trees  in  6  rows  ? 

Division — Review,  Counting  and  Multiplication  Tables  of  6's — (1) 
Divide  12,  30,  24,  36,  42,  18,  48,  66,  54  and  60  by  6.  (2)  Give  the  missing 
number:    18  =  —  6's?  24  =  —  6's?    48  =  —  6's?    54  =  —  6's?    60  = 

—  6's?  (3)  Name  two  numbers  whose  product  is  60,  66,  54,  48,  30,  24,  Zd, 
18,  42.  (4)  How  many  6's  in  18,  36,  42,  24,  54,  60?  (5)  A  farmer  had  48 
bushels  of  grain.  If  he  put  it  in  6  bins,  how  many  bushels  would  each  bin 
receive?  (6)  A  man  planted  asters  6  in  a  row.  In  how  many  rows  could  he 
plant  24  plants?  (7)  A  teacher  had  42  pupils.  If  she  made  6  equal  divisions 
of  her  class,  how  many  would  there  be  in  each  division?  (8)  How  many 
pads  at  $.05  each  can  I  buy  for  $.20?  (9)  A  flock  of  sheep  contained  72 
sheep ;  ^  of  them  were  sold.    How  many  were  sold  ? 

Measurements — Month,  year — Continue  as  in  previous  month  with  ex- 
amples involving  seconds,  minutes,  hours  and  days — ( 1 )  1  year  is  —  months ; 
Yt.  year  is  —  months ;  lA,  year  is  —  months ;  ^  year  is  —  months.  (2)  Use 
examples  similar  to  those  suggested  under  dozen.  (3)  16  months  are  — 
year  —  months ;  18  months  are  —  year  and  —  months ;  24  months  are  — 
year  and  —  months ;  36  months  are  —  year  and  —  months ;  48  months  are 

—  year  and  —  months;  27  months  are  —  year  and  —  months.  (4)  One 
month  is  —  weeks ;  four  months  are  —  weeks ;  six  months  are  —  weeks ; 
three  and  one-half  months  are  —  weeks ;  five  and  one-quarter  months  are 

—  weeks.  (5)  12  weeks  are  three  months;  16  weeks  are  —  months;  20 
weeks  are  —  months;  38  weeks  are  —  months;  24  weeks  are  —  months. 
(6)  How  many  months  are  there  in  each  season?  (7)  What  month  will  it 
be  three  months  from  now  ?  (8)  If  you  go  to  school  every  year  10  months, 
how  many  months  do  you  have  for  vacation?  (9)  Name  the  days  of  the 
week.  (10)  How  many  school  days  in  a  week?  (11)  How  many  working 
days?  (12)  A  man  earns  $12  a  week.  How  much  is  that  for  each  working 
day?  ( 13)  2  weeks  is  what  part  of  a  month ?  ( 14)  4  months  is  what  part  of 
a  year?  (15)  How  many  days  are  there  from  Tuesday  of  this  week  to 
Tuesday  of  next  week? 
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Fractions — One-third,  one-fifth,  one-tenth  of  multiples  of  3,  5,  10,  re- 
spectively—(1)  Find  Vi  of  3,  6,  9,  12,  15,  18,  21,  24,  27,  30,  33  and  36.  (2) 
Find  /5  of  5,  10,  15,  20,  25.  30,  35,  40,  45.  50.  55  and  60.  (3)  Find  1/10 
of  10,  20,  30,  40,  50  and  60.  (4)  See  examples  under  fractions  given  for 
first  and  second  months.  Construct  similar  ones,  using  numbers  which  are 
multiples  of  3,  5  and  10.  (5)  John  gave  away  y^  of  25  marbles.  How  many 
did  he  give  away?  (6)  40  school  weeks  in  a  year;  iMabel  stayed  home  1/10 
of  the  time.  How  many  weeks  did  she  stay  home?  (7)  21  pupils  in  a  class ; 
Yi  girls.  How  many  boys?  (8)  George  had  45  marbles;  he  lost  }i  of 
them  at  play.  How  many  marbles  had  he?  (9)  At  60  cents  per  yard,  find 
cost  of  1/10  yard  of  ribbon.  (10)  A  dressmaker  earned  $24  per  week;  she 
spent  yi  of  it.     How  many  $  left? 

Writing  Numbers  from  1,000  to  10,OCO.  In  addition  to  use  of  drill 
charts,  addition  and  other  examples,  certain  numbers  should  be  dictated  just 
for  practice  in  writing— ( 1 )  Write  6817,  7426.  8023,  2300,  6010.  (2)  Write 
7084,  6703,  4328,  9480,  140.  (3)  Write  in  words  as  dictated:  6010,  7206. 
5640,  104,  9200.  Write  dollars  and  cents,  using  3  places  for  dollars.  (  1 ) 
Write  $128.00,  $448.16,  $234.17,  $148.29.  (2)  Write  $426.18.  $346.19, 
$287.20,  $360.16. 

Addition — See  "Reading"  and  "Writing"  of  numbers — (1)  Add  2182, 
104,  1987,  662,  4875.  (2)  A^dd  922,  1857,  3630,  29,  1096.  (3)  $2,987  worth 
of  hay,  $1,863  worth  of  grain,  $2,678  worth  of  cattle,  $1,748  worth  of  horses, 
$1,356  worth  of  sheep,  $629  worth  of  produce  have  been  shipped  over  a  cer- 
tain railroad  in  a  year.  Find  the  total  amount  of  its  shipments.  (4)  The 
tickets  sold  by  a  certain  steamship  line  were  as  follows :  1901,  $1,650  worth ; 
1902,  $1,356;^  1903,  $1,473  ;  1904,  $1,025  ;  1905,  $2,678 ;  1906,  $1,249.  What 
was  the  total  value  of  tickets  sold  in  those  six  years?  (5)  In  one  month  a 
milkman  delivered  milk  as  follows:  Monday,  1,202  quarts;  Tuesday,  1,368 
quarts;  Wednesday,  1,418  quarts;  Thursday,  1,397  quarts;  Friday,  1,296 
quarts;  Saturday,  1,065  quarts.  How  many  quarts  did  he  deliver  during  the 
month?  (6)  A  man  bought  a  lot  for  $1,875;  he  built  a  house  for  $3,250 
and  a  barn  for  $1,980 ;  he  set  out  $760  worth  of  fruit  trees  and  otherwise  im- 
proved the  place  to  the  amount  of  $879.  How  much  was  his  place  then 
worth?  (7)  A  large  business  firm  drew  out  from  its  bank  account  for  the 
week  $1,876,  $1,798,  $1,918,  $1,073,  $1,892,  $1,196.  Flow  much  money  was 
withdrawn  ? 

Subtraction— (1)  From  6408  take  1679.  (2)  From  7814  take  2946. 
(3)  From  9146  take  5678.  (4)  From  7671  take  2485.  (5)  From  6415  take 
4243.  (6)  From  2364  take  1785.  (7)  From  $15.05  take  $1.67.  (8)  From 
$64.50  take  $8.79.  (9)  From  $60.08  take  $67.89.  (10)  From  9768  take 
6879.  (11)  One  train  ran  6,450  miles ;  another  train  ran  2,867  miles.  How 
much  farther  did  the  first  train  go  than  the  second  one  w^ent?  (12)  A  man 
sold  his  farm  for  $6,000  and  bought  an  automobile  for  $4,225.  How  much  of 
his  money  had  he  left?  (13)  A  shoe  dealer  bought  shoes  to  the  amount  of 
$6,540 ;  he  sold  them  for  $9,700.  How  much  did  he  gain  ?  ( 14)  What  were 
a  contractor's  profits  if  he  received  $1,505  for  a  piece  of  work  which  cost 
him  $1,025  ?  ( 15)  Y  owns  property  valued  at  $7,675  ;  X's  property  is  valued 
at  $6,980.    How  much  more  valuable  is  Y's  property  than  X's  ? 
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Multiplication— (1)  456  X  y^^-  (2)  7009  X  24.  (3)  768  X  6.  (4) 
567  X  6.  (5)  987  X  43.  (6)  654  X  64.  (7)  458  X  36.  (8)  361  X  16. 
(9)  ^53.37  X  45.  (10)  $67.89  X  56.  (11  )  In  one  jewelry  store  the  sales 
are  about  $6,008  per  day.  How  much  are  they  in  35  days?  (12)  An  auto- 
mobile traveled  845  miles  per  year.  Plow  far  did  it  go  in  16  years?  (13) 
A  26-acre  field  sold  for  $128  per  acre.  How  much  did  the  field  sell  for? 
(14)  When  milk  brings  11  cents  per  quart,  what  does  a  milk  man  receive 
for  121  quarts?  (15)  A  merchant  bought  34  lots  of  g-oods  at  an  average  co.st 
of  $52.46  per  lot.  How  much  money  did  he  invest  in  goods?  (16)  The 
taxes  of  a  certain  town  have  increased  about  $365  per  year.  How  much 
have  they  increased  in  16  years? 

Division— (1)  Divide  126,  366,  246  and  $48.06  by  6;  535,  525  by  5  ;  824 
and  168  by  4;  279  and  915  by  3.  (2)  At  6  cents  each,  how  many  pencils  can 
be  bought  with  246c.?  (3)  When  bread  is  6  cents  a  loaf,  how  many  loaves 
can  a  man  buy  for  $18.60?  (4)  There  are  200  barrels  of  flour  in  5  cars. 
How  many  in  each  car?  (5)  A  man  worked  6  days  for  $30.  How  much  did 
he  receive  each  day?  (6)  Six  boys  picked  up  366  nuts.  If  each  picked  up 
the  same  number,  how  many  did  each  pick  up? 


Plan    of 

First  Month. 

Reading  numbers  to  5,000. 

Roman  numerals  to  L. 

Counting  by  6's  and  8's.  reviewed. 

By  7's. 

Addition :  Numbers  from  1  to  9  to 
numbers  from  1  to  100. 

Subtraction:  Minuends  to  100. 

Subtrahends  from  1  to  9. 

Multiplication :  Through  7  X  12. 

Division :  Exercise  in  finding  fac- 
tors when  multiple  is  given. 

Measurement :  Definite  units  ; 
quart,  peck,  and  bushel. 

Fractions:  Review  halves,  fourths, 
eighths,  thirds.  Teach  sixths 
and  twelfths. 

Problems  involving  one  operation. 

Terms :  Recognize  and  name  min- 
uend, subtrahend,  remainder  or 
difference. 

Writing  numbers  to  5,000.  Dol- 
lars and  cents. 

Addition  and  Subtraction :  Con- 
tinued practice. 

Multiplication  :  Multipliers  of  one 
order. 
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Division  :  Short  division  ;  divisors 

2,  3,  4,  and  5. 
Problems  involving  one  operation. 
Signs:  +,  — ,  X,  ^,  =,  $,  c. 

Secoiu/  Month. 

Reading  numbers  to  7.000. 

Roman  numerals  to  LXX. 

Counting  by  7's  and  9's.     By  2's 
and  3's  beginning  with  any  digit. 

Addition  :  Finding  sum  of  two 
numbers  of  two  orders. 

Subtraction :  Continue  work  of 
previous  month. 

Multiplication  through  8X12. 

Division :  Continue  work  of  pre- 
vious month. 

Measurement :  Review  quart,  peck, 
bushel.     Teach  square  inch. 

Fractions:  Review  fifths  and 
tenths  ;  thirds  ;  fourths.  Teach 
two-thirds  of  multiples  of  3 
within  the  tables. 

Problems  involving  one  or  two 
operations. 

Terms :  Recognize  and  name  mul- 
tiplicand, mtdtiplier,  ])roduct  and 
factor. 
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Writing  numbers  to  7,000.  Dol- 
lars and  cents. 

Addition  and  Subtraction :  Con- 
tinued practice. 

Multiplication :  Multipliers  of  two 
orders. 

Division :  Short  division ;  divisors 
to  7. 

Problems  involving  two  opera- 
tions. 

Signs :  -f ,  — ,  X,  ^,  =,  $,  c. 

Third  Month. 

Reading  numbers  to  10,000. 

Roman  numerals  through  XC. 

Counting  by  7's  and  9's.  By  4's, 
beginning  with  any  digit. 

Addition :  Continue  work  of  pre- 
vious month. 

Subtraction :  Same  as  previous 
month. 

Multiplication  through  9  X  12. 

Division :  Same  as  previous  month. 

Measurement :  Review  square  inch. 
Teach  square  foot. 

Fractions :  Review  work  of  pre- 
vious month.  Teach  three- 
fourths  of  multiples  of  4  within 
the  tables. 

Problems :  Continue  work  of  pre- 
vious month. 

Terms:  Review  terms  taught  dur- 
ing first  and  second  months. 

Writing  numbers  to  10,000.  Dol- 
lars and  cents. 

Addition  and  Subtraction:  Con- 
tinued practice. 

Multiplication  :  Multipliers  of  three 
orders. 

Division  :  Short  division ;  divisors 
to  8. 

Problems :  Same  as  previous 
month. 

Signs :  Review  all. 

Fourth  Month. 

Reading  numbers  to  10,000. 
Roman  numerals  to  C. 


Counting  by  7's  and  9's.    By  5's, 
beginning  with  any  digit. 

Addition :  Same  as  previous  month. 

Subtraction :  Same  as  previous 
months. 

Multipliqation  through  10  X  12. 

Division :  Continue  finding  factors 
when  multiple  is  given. 

Measurement :  Review  all.  Teach 
square  yard. 

Fractions :  Review  work  of  pre- 
vious month. 

Problems    involving   one    or    two 

Terms :  Review  and  drill, 
operations. 

Writing  numbers  to  10,000.  Dol- 
lars and  cents. 

Addition  and  Subtraction :  Con- 
tinued practice. 

Multiplication :  Multipliers  of  one, 
two  or  three  orders. 

Division  :  Short  division ;  divisors 
to  10. 

Problems  involving  one  or  two 
operations. 

Signs :  Review  all. 

Fifth  Month. 

Reading  numbers  to  10,000. 

Roman  numerals  to  C. 

Counting  by  7's  and  9's.  By  4's 
and  5's,  beginning  with  any 
digit. 

Addition:  Review  numbers  from 
1  to  9  to  numbers  from  1  to  100 
and  finding  the  sum  of  two  num- 
bers of  two  orders. 

Subtraction :  Review  work  of  pre- 
vious months. 

Multiplication  through  10  X  12. 
Review. 

Division :  Continue  work  of  pre- 
vious months. 

Measurement:  Review  and  drill 
until  these  units  are  thoroughly 
mastered. 

Fractions:  Review  the  work  of 
previous  months. 
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Problems  involving  one  or  two 
operations. 

Terms :  Review,  drill  and  master 
them. 

Writing  numbers  to  10,000.  Dol- 
lars and  cents. 

Addition  and  Subtraction :  Con- 
tinued practice. 


Multiplication:  Multipliers  of  one, 

two  or  three  orders. 
Division:  Short  division;  divisors 

to  10. 
Problems    involving   one    or    two 

operations. 
Signs:  Review  -\-,  — ,  X,  -^,  =, 

$,  c. 


Arithmetic— 3  B* 

Third  Month. 
Reading  Numbers — As  in  third  month  of  3A.    Roman  Numerals — Add 
the  seventies  and  eighties  to  the  "drill  chart." 
Addition — See  second  month. 


(1)  Add 

24 

34 

25 

54 

32 

45 

53 

33 

31 

64 

(2)  Add 

63 

73 

23 

42 

74 

35 

26 

65 

26 

15 

(3)  Add 

38 

65 

42 

71 

53 

41 

14 

37 

24 

45 

(4)  Add 

32 

63 

72 

42 

35 

56 

33 

26 

34 

54 

(5)  Add 

36 

48 

62 

53 

47 

43 

21 

15 

44 

32 

(6)  How  many  are  25  cents  and  44  cents?  (7)  Mr.  Tucker  had  $64 
and  earned  $15  more.  How  much  money  had  he  then?  (8)  Helen  has  53 
nasturtiums  and  45  pansies  in  her  garden.  How  many  flowers  has  she? 
(9)  A  boy  rode  his  wheel  25  miles  Saturday  and  33  miles  Sunday.  How 
many  miles  did  he  ride  in  those  two  days?  (10)  To  a  line  42  feet  long  26  feet 
more  were  added.  How  long  was  the  line  then?  (11)  There  are  37  boys 
and  42  girls  in  a  school.  How  many  pupils  are  there?  (12)  Thomas  had 
35  pennies  in  his  bank  and  put  in  42  pennies.  How  many  pennies  in  his 
bank  then?  (13)  A  lady  paid  $25  for  a  hat  and  $31  for  a  coat.  What  was 
the  cost  of  the  two?  (14)  Nellie  has  71  awards  of  merit.  Fanny  has  25 
more.  How  many  has  Fannie?  (15)  A  farmer  raised  64  ducks  and  45 
geese.    How  many  had  he  of  both  ? 

Counting — By  7's  and  9's.  By  4's,  beginning  with  any  digit.  (1) 
Count  by  7's  from  0  to  98  and  back  to  0.  (2)  Count  by  9's  from  0  to  108 
and  back  to  0.  (3)  Count  by  2's  from  0  to  100  and  back  to  0.  (4)  Count 
by  4's  from  0  to  100  and  back  to  0.  (5)  Count  by  4's  from  1  to  97  and  back 
to  0.    (6)  Count  by  4's  from  2  to  98  and  back  to  2.    (7)  Count  by  4's  from  3 
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to  99  and  back  to  3.  (8)  Count  by  7's  from  1  to  85  and  back  to  1.  (9) 
Count  by  7's  from  2  to  65  and  back  to  2.  (10)  Count  by  9's  from  1  to  100 
and  back  to  1. 

Subtraction— (1)  From  44  subtract  5,  from  45  subtract  6,  from  47  sub- 
tract 8,  from  49  subtract  3,  from  46  subtract  9.  (2)  From  63  subtract  4, 
from  68  subtract  9,  from  69  subtract  6,  from  64  subtract  5,  from  67  subtract 
8.  (3)  From  74  subtract  5,  from  78  subtract  9,  from  73  subtract  6,  from  72 
subtract  4,  from  76  subtract  8.  (4)  From  84  subtract  24,  from  96  subtract 
36,  from  73  subtract  43,  from  65  subtract  55,  from  54  subtract  24.  (5) 
From  96  subtract  87,  from  78  subtract  69,  from  43  subtract  37,  from  54 
subtract  46,  from  62  subtract  54.  (6)  Find  the  difference  between  47  and  8. 
(7)  A  boy  sold  84  papers  this  week  and  24  last  week.  How  many  more 
has  be  sold  this  week  than  he  sokl  last  week?  (8)  I  spent  $.65  for  coffee 
and  $.55  for  steak.  Flow  much  more  did  the  coft'ee  cost  than  the  steak  cost? 
(9)  Mrs.  Hall  had  $.75  in  her  purse.  Her  daughter  took  out  $.25.  How 
much  money  was  left  in  the  purse?  (10)  A  gardener  cut  96  red  and  white 
roses,  36  were  red.     How  many  were  white? 

Multiplication — Review  counting  by  9's.  (1)  Multiply  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12  bv  9.  (2)  ?  X  9  =  27;  9  X  ?  =  36;  5X9=?; 
?X7  =  63;  9X?  =  8i;  6  X  ?  =  54.  (3)  9X1=?;  2X9=?; 
8X4=?;  7X9=?;  9X8=?;  (4)8X7;6X6:9X7;  5X9; 
6X8.  (5)  One  9  is  — ;  4  times  9  are  — ;  5  times  9  are — ;  9  times  6  are — ; 
9  times  8  are  — . 

(1)    One  hat  costs  $5.00.     Nine  hats  cost  $— ?      (2)    Nine  men  take 

8  days  to  do  a  piece  of  work.     How  long  will  it  take  one  man  to  do  it? 

(3)  When   muslin   costs   9   cents   a   yard   how    much   will    7   yards   cost? 

(4)  At  8  cents  a  pound  how  much  will  9  pounds  of  sugar  cost?  (5)  There 
are  12  square  inches  in  one  paving  block.     How  many  in  9? 

Division — Review  multiplication  and  counting  table  of  9's.  ( 1 )  Divide 
18,  27,  36,  45  and  54  by  9.  (2)  Divide  63,  72,  81,  99  and  108  by  9.  (3) 
Name  a  number  which  multiplied  by  9  will  give,  72,  81,  90,  99,  54,  63, 
45,  36,  27.     (4)   In  45,  54,  63,  72  and  81  how  many  9"s  are  there?     (5^ 

Supply    the    missing    number,    54-f-9  =  — ; ^9  =  4;    45 -^5=  — ; 

72-. =  8;  63 -:- 7  =  — .     (6)  9  oranges  cost  27  cents,  18  oranges  will 

cost  ?  cents.  (7)  If  the  rails  on  a  railroad  are  9  feet  long,  how  many  rails 
will  be  required  to  cover  a  space  of  54  ft.?  (8)  Mrs.  Smith  has  a  piece 
of  cloth  72  ft.  long.  She  cuts  it  into  9  equal  pieces.  How  long  is  each 
piece?  (9)  David  rode  99  miles  in  9  days.  How  far  might  he  have  ridden 
each  day  if  that  distance  had  been  divided  into  equal  portions?  (10)  A 
family  who  bought  the  same  amount  of  milk  each  day,  bought  81  qts.  on 

9  successive  days.     How  many  qts.  was  that  per  day? 

Measurements — Square  foot.  (1)  Draw  a  rectangle  12  inches  long 
by  12  inches  wide.  Divide  it  into  inch  squares.  How  many  squares  in  1 
sq.  ft.?  In  two  sq.  ft.?  (2)  A  rectangle  three  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide 
can  be  divided  into  how  many  one-foot  squares?  (3)  Find  the  area  in 
square  feet  of  a  rectangle  24  inches  wide,  36  inches  wide.  (4)  Find  the 
area  of  a  square  whose  sides  measure  4  feet.     (5)  In  Vj  of  12  sq.  in.  there 

''■'■The  work  for  the  first  and  sccoml  months  icill  appear  in  the  March 
iniiiiber. 
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are  —  sq.  in. ;  in  ^4  of  12  sq.  in.  there  are  —  sq.  in. ;  in  y^  of  12  sq.  in.  there 
are  —  sq.  in.;  in  ^  of  12  sq.  in.  there  are  —  sq.  in.  (6)  How  many  square 
feet  in  a  plot  of  ground  12  feet  long  and  1  foot  wide?  How  many  sq.  ft. 
in  one  12  feet  long  and  2  feet  wide?  (7)  A  strip  of  wall  paper  is  8  feet 
long  and  3  feet  wide.  How  many  sq.  ft.  docs  it  contain?  (8)  How  much 
will  it  cost  at  $1  per  s(|.  ft.  to  lay  a  sidewalk  10  feet  long  and  5  feet  wide? 
(9)  A  table  top  12  in.  long  and  12  in.  wide  is  covered  with  inch  squares. 
How  many  inch  squares  will  it  take  to  cover  such  a  table?  (10)  A  board 
2  feet  long  and  12  inches  wide  contains  how  many  square  inches? 

Fractions — Three-fourths  of  multiples  of  4  within  the  tables.  (1)  Find 
M  of  4,  8,  12,  16,  etc.,  to  108.  (2)  Find  ^  of  4,  8,  12,  16,  etc.,  to  108. 
(v3)  A  barrel  of  grain  weighs  40  pounds,  54  is  oats.  How  many  pounds  of 
oats?  ^4  is  chaff.  How  many  pounds  of  chaff?  (4)  A  watch  and  chain 
cost  36  dollars.  The  watch  cost  ^  of  the  whole  amount.  What  is  the  value 
of  the  watch  ?  ( 5 )  20  days  are  required  to  do  a  piece  of  work.  How 
long  will  it  take  to  do  ^  of  it?  (6)  A  primer  has  44  pages.  The  class 
has  read  -;4  of  it.  How  many  pages  have  they  read?  (7)  40  weeks  in  a 
school  year;  j/^.  of  a  school  year  is  —  weeks?  (8)  A  man  earns  $48  a 
month  and  spends  ■){;•  How  much  does  he  spend?  (9)  In  a  class  of  28 
children  ^34  are  girls.  How  many  girls?  (10)  A  boy  had  2)2  chestnuts. 
He  ate  }\\  of  them.     How  many  did  he  eat? 

Writing  Numbers,  to  9,000.     Dollars  and  cents.     Refer  to  3  A  Plan. 

Addition — See  "Reading"  and  'AVriting"  of  numbers  and  3  A  examples. 
(1)  Add  $804.18,  $363.48.  $89.09,  $102.14,  $9.68,  $39.27.  (2)  Add  $183.75, 
$209.83,  $11.12,  $.68,  $107.13,  $81.32.  (3)  The  population  of  a  certain 
town  was  2.149  in  1880,  3.985  more  in  1885,  649  more  in  1890,  1,293  more 
in  1895.  4.286  more  in  1900.  5.672  more  in  1905,  3,080  more  in  1910.  1  low 
much  was  its  population  in  1910?  (5)  If  the  production  of  a  certain  grain 
for  one  year  was  as  follows :  Russia  6.728  bushels,  France  2,986  bushels. 
Germany  3,148  bushels,  India  998  bushels.  South  America  7,209  bushels. 
United  States  10,968  bushels.  How  great  was  the  production  in  all  6 
countries?  (6)  In  a  large  city  the  number  of  students  in  the  elementary 
public  schools  was  10.678,  in  the  elementary  private  schools  901,  in  the 
public  high  schools  867,  in  the  private  high  schools  986.  There  were  also 
3,256  in  colleges  and  2.156  in  professional  schools.  Find  the  total  number 
of  students.  (7)  The  amounts  of  money  deposited  in  the  savings  banks  of 
a  certain  town  were  as  follows:  1890  $7,298,  1892  $1,309,  1894  $2,436,  1896 
$2,486,  1898  $9,214,  1900  $3,926.  Wliat  were  the  total  deposits?  In  a 
neighboring  town  the  total  deposits  were  9  times  as  much.  How  nuich 
were  they?  (8)  A  certain  tank  contained  50,968  gals,  of  water.  The 
following  amounts  were  drawn:  ^londay,  4.286;  Tuesday.  3,678;  Wednes- 
day, 7.269:  Thursday,  9,063:  Friday.  2,763;  Saturday.  '\^'?7  \  Sunday.  2.158. 
How  many  gallons  were  drawn  oft?     Mow  many  gallons  were  left? 

Subtraction— ( 1 )  $()0.43  —  29.94 :  $900.07  —  6.47  :  .$97.41  —  79.(  )8 ; 
$36.37  —  28.46;  7.060  —  6,548;  4,301—3.619;  5.640-4.070;  4.683  — 
2,784:  2,897—  1.6')5:  3.^)37  —  2.846.  (2)  America  was  discovered  in  14*J2. 
The   Pilgrims   landed   in    P)20.      How   many   years  after   the   discover}-   of 
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America  did  the  Pilgrims  land?  (3)  A  has  $86.34,  B  has  $67.86.  How 
much  more  has  B  than  A  has?  (4)  A  dealer  sold  one  piece  of  property  at 
$3,619  loss  and  another  piece  at  $4,635  gain.    How  much  did  he  gain  in  all? 

(5)  A  business  which  cost  $6,746  was  sold  for  $4,839.    What  was  the  loss? 

(6)  There  were  5,468  votes  cast  for  two  candidates.  The  successful  one 
received  2,789.     How  many  votes  did  the  other  receive? 

Multiplication— (1)  621  X  79;  842  X  89;  563  X  95;  2,173  X  69; 
2,356  X  78;  4,869  X  86;  924  X  156;  396  X  275 ;  798  X  119;  5,678  X  214. 
(2)  If  the  divisor  is  21  and  the  quotient  396,  what  is  the  dividend  in  a 
certain  example?  (3)  How  many  square  yards  in  a  field  719  yards  long 
and  89  yards  wide?  (4)  If  there  are  2,356  stalks  of  corn  in  one  row,  how 
many  stalks  will  be  left  from  17  rows  after  the  cows  have  eaten  6,728 
stalks?  (5)  A  shoe  dealer  bought  69  boxes,  each  containing  678  shoes. 
How  many  shoes  were  left  after  he  had  sold  678  pairs?  (6)  A  merchant 
bought  2,173  barrels  of  apples  at  $29  per  barrel.  If  he  gained  $396  in 
selling  them  what  was  the  total  amount  that  he  received  for  them? 

Division— (1)  Divide  $53.01  by  9,  242  by  11,  231  by  21,  421  by  21, 
943  by  41,  3,751  by  31.  (2)  A  farmer  had  108  bu.  of  rye.  How  many 
9  bu.  bags  could  he  fill  after  he  had  sold  18  bu.  of  rye?  (3)  A  man's  estate 
is  worth  $5,577,  on  which  an  inheritance  tax  of  $276  had  to  be  paid.  The 
balance  was  divided  among  9  sons.  How  much  did  each  get?  (4)  A 
teacher  bought  9  dictionaries  for  $24.75,  and  8  Bibles  for  $25.20,  which 
cost  the  most  per  copy  and  how  much  more?  (5)  In  an  orchard  there  were 
483  trees.  56  died.  Those  left  standing  were  in  21  equal  rows.  How  many 
trees  in  a  row?  (6)  For  the  last  31  years  a  certain  business  has  averaged 
an  income  of  $5,919,  with  expenses  amounting  to  $2,168.  What  was  the 
average  yearly  profit? 

Fourth  Month. 

Reading  Numbers,  as  in  3  A.  Roman  numerals,  complete  the  "drill 
chart"  to  100,  C. 

Addition — Review.     Add  1  to  9  to  1  to  100  in  increasing  series  by  10. 

(1)  Add    45  55  35  45  85 

35  25  35  25  5 


(2)  Add 

26 

34 

17 

46 

38 

14 

16 

23 

24 

12 

(3)  Add 

24 

28 

36 

23 

39 

18 

14 

46 

19 

13 

(4)  Add 

46 

31 

63 

52 

61 

62 

74 

62 

84 

73 

(5)  Add 

72> 

67 

82 

94 

62 

82 

91 

96 

65 

93 
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(6)  Review  work  of  the  first  and  second  months.  (7)  Grace  weighs 
46  pounas.  Her  brother  is  9  pounds  heavier.  How  much  does  the  brother 
weigh?  (8)  A  man  rode  37  miles  in  an  automobile  Monday  and  19  miles 
Tuesday.  How  many  miles  did  he  ride  in  all?  (9)  Mr.  Hay  bought  a 
shipment  of  flour  for  $76  and  sold  it  for  $17  more  than  he  paid  for  it.  For 
how  much  did  he  sell  it?  (10)  Alice's  mother  is  75  years  old.  Her  brother 
is  21  years  older.  How  old  is  her  brother?  (11)  James  bought  127  marbles. 
John  bought  8  marbles.  How  many  marbles  have  they  both?  (12)  What 
is  the  cost  of  a  pen  knife  at  12  cents,  one  at  38  cents  and  a  book  at  50  cents? 
(13)  I  need  17  yards  of  ribbon  for  one  dress  and  23  yards  for  another.  How 
much  should  I  buy?  (14)  Sold  67  pounds  of  tea  to  one  customer  and  91 
pounds  to  another.  How  many  pounds  of  tea  sold?  (15)  A  room  is  39  feet 
wide  and  it  is  13  feet  longer  than  wide.    How  long  is  it? 

Counting — By  7's  and  9's.  By  5's  beginning  with  any  digit.  (1) 
Count  by  7's  from  0  to  84  and  back  to  0.  (2)  Count  by  9's  from  0  to  108 
and  back  to  0.  (3)  Count  by  5's  from  0  to  100  and  back  to  0.  (4)  Count 
by  5's  from  1  to  76  and  back  to  1.  (5)  Count  by  5's  from  2  to  92  and  back 
to  2.  (6)  Count  by  5's  from  3  to  68  and  back  to  3.  (7)  count  by  5's  from 
4  to  54  and  back  to  4.  (8)  Count  by  7's  from  1  to  64  and  back  to  1.  (9) 
Count  by  9's  from  1  to  64  and  back  to  1,  (10)  Count  by  9's  from  2  to  65 
and  back  to  2. 

Subtraction — (1)  From  67  subtract  6,  from  35  subtract  9,  from  86 
subtract  6,  from  74  subtract  7,  from  58  subtract  9,  from  67  subtract  16, 
from  35  subtract  19,  from  86  subtract  16,  from  74  subtract  17,  from  58 
subtract  19.  (2)  From  45  subtract  25,  from  75  subtract  35,  from  86  sub- 
tract 26,  from  99  subtract  39,  from  67  subtract  27,  from  46  subtract  24, 
from  78  subtract  56,  from  87  subtract  65,  from  76  subtract  32,  from  84 
subtract  40,  from  24  subtract  14,  from  24  subtract  18,  from  46  subtract  36, 
from  58  subtract  28,  from  100  subtract  6.  (3)  Bought  35  post  cards;  sent 
away  9.  How  many  left?  (4)  I  spent  $.86  for  dry  goods  when  I  had  $.96. 
How  much  money  would  I  have  left?  (5)  A  fruit  dealer  has  76  oranges. 
How  many  oranges  will  he  have  after  he  has  sold  32  oranges?  (6)  Our 
reader  has  87  pages.  Last  month  we  read  40  pages.  This  month  we  have  read 
30  pages.  How  many  more  pages  must  we  read  to  finish  our  book?  (7) 
Find  how  many  unsharpened  pencils  there  would  be  in  a  box  of  100  pen- 
cils if  50  pencils  had  long  points,  25  pencils  had  short  points  and  the  other 
pencils  were  unsharpened? 

Multiplication — Review  counting  by  lO's.  (1)  Multiply  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12  by  10.  (2)  2  times  10  are  — ;  4  times  10  are  — ; 
6  times  10  are—;  10  times  8  are—;  10  times  9  are—.  (3)  ?  X  10  =  60; 
9  X  ?  =  90 ;  8X10=:?;  ?  X  10  =  70 ;  9  X  9  =r  ?  (4)  4  dimes  are  — 
cents ;  6  dimes  are  —  cents ;  8  dimes  are  —  cents ;  90  cents  are  —  dimes ; 
80  cents  are  —  dimes.  (5)  60,  70,  80,  90  50  times  10.  (6)  A  piece  of 
land  is  7  rods  wide.  Its  length  is  10  times  its  width.  What  is  its  length? 
(7)  A  person  pays  12  cents  each  for  a  dozen  candles.  What  did  they  all 
cost?  (8)  At  10  cents  each  what  will  be  the  cost  of  9  whistles?  (9) 
Farmer  Jones  sold  6  pigs  for  $9  each.    He  lost  $4  on  his  way  home.    Hovy 
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much  money  did  he  have  when  he  reached  home?  (10)  Mary  and  Fannie 
bought  6  boxes  of  candy  at  5  cents  each.  Mary  paid  20  cents  and  Fannie 
paid  the  rest.     How  much  did  Fannie  pay? 

Division — Review  counting  and  multipHcation  tables  of  10"s.  (1» 
Divide  20,  40  80,  70,  60  by  10.     (2)  Divide  100,  80,  30,  50  and  90  by  10. 

(3)  Give  the  missing  number:  20  =  —  lO's ;  40  =  —  lO's ;  110  =  —  lO's ; 
120  =  —   lO's  60  =  —   lO's.      (4)    10  and   what  other   factor  make   120? 

9  and  what  other  factor  make  90?     11  and  what  other  factor  make   110? 

10  and  what  other  factor  make  60?  7  and  what  other  factor  make  70? 
(5)  70-^10=?;  80^10=?;  110-^10=?;  120^10=?;  40^10 
=  ?  (6)  Fifty  dollars  was  the  price  of  10  tickets,  what  was  the  price  of 
one?  (7)  How  many  ten-cent  sodas  can  be  bought  with  90  cents?  (8) 
If  10  coats  cost  $40  what  must  be  paid  for  8  coats  of  the  same  kind?  (9) 
A  man  who  owed  $48  paid  down  $32  in  money  and  gave  8  turkeys  for  the 
balance.  How  much  was  each  turkey  worth?  (10)  A  man  has  $90.  He 
buys  a  cow  for  $45.  How  many  sheep  at  $5  each  can  he  buy  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  money? 

Measurements — Review  square  inch  and  square  foot.  Teach  square 
yard.  (1)  How  many  sq.  in.  in  an  oblong  12  in.  long  and  5  in.  wide?  (2) 
How  many  sq.  in.  in  a  square  12  in.  by  12  in.?  (3)  How  many  sq.  in. 
in  a  square  1  ft.  by  1  ft.?  (4)  Find  area  in  sq.  ft.  of  an  oblong  8  ft.  long 
and  4  ft.  wide.  (5)  How  many  feet  wide  on  each  side  is  a  square  flower 
bed  containing  64  sq.  ft.?  (6)  A  square  3  ft.  long  and  3  ft.  wide  is  1  yd. 
long  and  1  yd.  wide  and  is  called  a  square  yard.  How  many  square  feet 
in  it?  (7)  How  many  square  feet  in  two  square  yards  placed  side  b}-  side? 
(8)  How  many  square  yards  in  an  oblong  2  yards  long  and  2  yards  wide? 
How  many  square  feet  in  the  same  oblong?  (9)  How  many  square  yards 
in  a  plot  12  yards  long  and  5  yards  wide?  (10)  Give  area  in  sq.  yds.  in 
a  lawn  6  yds.  long  and  3  yds.  wide? 

Fractions — Review.  (1)  In  ^4  of  peck,  how  many  quarts?  (2)  How 
many  weeks  in  Vo  of  a  year  when  there  are  z>2  weeks  in  every  year  ?  ( 3  l 
Frank  received  V'-,  of  $25.  How  much  money  did  he  receive?  (4)  A  family 
bought  24  quarts  of  berries.  ^  of  them  spoiled.  How  many  quarts  spoiled  ? 
(5)  %  of  a  foot  and  J4  of  a  foot  ^  —  inches?  (6)  A  pole  is  18  feet  long. 
Yz  is  broken  ofif.  How  many  feet  are  broken  off?  (7)  How  many  hours 
in  %  oi  3.  day?  (8)  A  book  is  worth  50  cents.  It  is  damaged  34  of  its 
value.  How  much  is  the  damage?  (9)  ^  -f  1/10  of  a  dollar  =  — ?  (10) 
When  potatoes  are  worth  $18  a  peck.  How  much  must  be  paid  for  %  of 
a  peck? 

Writing  numbers  to  10,000.    Dollars  and  cents.     See  3  A. 

Addition — See  "Reading"  and  "Writing"  of  numbers  and  3  A  examples. 
(1)  Add  863.28,  9.87,  496.28.  98.13.  417.91,  20.38.  (2)  Add  816.19.  21.18, 
100.10,  85.85.  9.13.  27.28.  (3)  A  boy  who  had  958  marbles  won  368  more 
from  another,  928  more  from  another,  39  more  from  another  and  256  more 
from  another.     Later  he  lost  1888.     How  many  marbles  did  he  have  then? 

(4)  A  strip  of  sidewalk  is  3,218  ft.  long.  956  ft.  wear  out,  158  ft.  .are 
torn  up,  7?  ft.  are  replaced  b\-  other  material,  and  93  ft.  are  useless.     How 
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many  feet  of  the  sidewalk  are  good?  (5 J  Jn  a  large  forest  containing 
2,000  trees,  356  were  oak,  78  elm,  93  walnut,  459  maple,  67  chestnut,  425 
hard  maple.  4269  trees  were  cut.  How  many  trees  were  left  standing? 
(6)  A  steamship  merchant  bought  3,698  pounds  of  iron,  4,983  pounds  of 
steel,  938  pounds  of  brass,  486  pounds  of  finishing  material  and  95  pounds 
of  zinc.  It  was  all  unloaded  on  his  pier  at  one  time.  Then  4  loads,  each 
weighing  596  pounds,  of  iron  were  removed.     How  many  pounds  of  the 

whole  mass  were  left?     (7)   JMr.  S contracted  the  following  debts: 

1890,  $398.50;  1893,  $576;  in  1897,  $916.75;  1900,  $253.25;  1906,  $818.38; 
1910,  $256.96.  In  1911  his  accounts  were  balanced  and  he  agreed  to  pay 
off  his  creditors  within  8  years.  How  large  should  his  payments  average 
for  each  year.  ? 

Subtraction— (1)  From  4,362  take  3,689,  from  7,002  take  5,609,  from 
5,148  take  4,863,  from  4,638  take  2,784,  from  2,897  take  1,695,  from  3,637 
take  2,846.  (2)  From  9,741  take  7,968,  from  7,654  take  4.374.  from  $65.43 
take  $46.38,  from  $98.76  take  $79.28.  (3)  5.436  men  out  of  9.840  living 
in  a  certain  election  district  voted.  How  many  men  did  not  vote?  (4) 
The  population  of  one  town  is  9.876.  The  population  of  another  town  is 
7,928.  What  is  the  population  of  the  second  town  ?  ( 5  )  From  a  piece  of 
cloth  containing  500  yds.  were  sold  38  yds.  at  one  time  and  42  yds.  at  an- 
other time.  How  many  yds.  were  left?  (6)  There  are  7,000  people  living 
in  3  blocks.  In  one  block  1,695  people  live,  in  another  2,846  people  live. 
How  many  people  live  in  the  third  block?  (7)  A  man's  income  is  $6,500. 
He  pays  $700  rent  and  his  running  expenses  are  $2,928.  How  much  can 
he  save? 

Multiplication— (1)  640X486;  4,206X294;  5,280X254;  147.  3,7 
and  47  times  10 ;  $418.65  X  ^7 ;  $297.46  X  68 ;  $149.76  X  95 ;  $116.07  X  48. 
(2)  One  bottle  filled  with  water  weighs  4,267.  How  much  will  254  bottle- 
weigh?  (3)  Find  the  cost  of  2,974  cords  of  wood  at  $10  per  cord.  (4) 
A  woman  bought  a  dress  for  $149.76.  She  paid  for  it  by  a  $200  check. 
If  she  gave  17  times  the  balance  to  charity,  how  much  would  she  give  to 
charity?  (5)  Multiply  the  difference  between  9.528  and  4,169  by  68.  What 
is  the  product?  (6)  A  man  sold  508  acres  of  land  for  $125  per  acre.  How 
much  would  it  have  brought  at  $300  per  acre  ? 

Division— (1)  Divide  7.245  bv  21  ;  3.813  bv  31  ;  10.783  bv  41  ;  'Uf)  by 
22;  462  by  22;  682  by  22;  672  by  42;  966  by '32  :  ?s77  by  ?2:  71(^  by  22. 
(2)  From  $2,622  take  away  $1,896.  If  the  remainder  was  equally  divided 
among  22  orphans,  what  would  each  receive?  (3)  A  man  who  owed  $1,630 
paid  $948  of  his  debt.  How  long  will  it  take  him  to  pay  the  debt  at  the 
rate  of  $22  per  week?  (4)  A  company  of  42  men  bought  a  business  for 
$6,433.  They  sold  it  for  $5,467.  How  much  did  each  man  lose  by  the 
transaction?  (5)  A  man  brought  to  a  store  $6.82  worth  of  vegetables  and 
$80.94  worth  of  fruit.  Flow  many  boxes  of  cereal  at  %.'bl  each  could  he 
buy  with  the  proceeds?  (6)  In  a  certain  school  the  attendance  was.  Mon- 
day 150,  Tuesday  164,  Wednesday  160,  Thursda_\  152,  and  h'riday  159. 
What  was  the  average  daily  attendance? 
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Aritlimetic— 4A 

First  Week — Oral. 

Reading  Numbers — To  100,000.    Roman  numerals  to  M. 

Counting — By  all  digits.    By  2's,  3's  and  4's,  beginning  with  any  digit. 

Addition — Rapid  drills  on  adding  numbers  from  1  to  9  to  numbers  from 
1  to  19,  e.  g.,  2  +  12,  3  +  15,  6  +  18,  9  +  19,  etc.,  horizontally  and  ver- 
tically. 

Subtraction — Finding  difference  between  numbers  from  9  to  19  and 
numbers  from  9  to  19,  e.  g.,  18  —  3,  19  —  8,  18  —  6,  etc.,  horizontally  and 
vertically. 

Multiplication — Review  tables  through  10  X  12. 

Division — Dividing  numbers  to  120  by  numbers  from  1  to  10,  dividends 
to  be  exact  multiples  of  divisors,  e.  g.,  84  -^  7,  64  -f-  8,  90  -^  10,  36  -^  9. 

Measurement — Review  sq.  in.,  sq.  ft.,  and  sq,  yd.    Teach  oz.  and  lb. 

Fractions — Finding  halves  of  multiples  of  2,  respectively,  within  the 
tables. 

Problems — Involving  two  operations  with  numbers  and  denominate 
units  learned,  including  ratio. 

Terms — Review  minuend,  subtrahend,  and  remainder  or  difference. 

Written. 

Notation — To  100,000.    Writing  of  dollars  and  cents. 

Addition — Continued  practice  with  attention  to  accuracy  and  rapidity. 

Multiplication — Multiplicand  to  5  orders,  multiplier  of  2  orders,  with 
zero  in  tens'  place,  e.  g.,  36457  X  50,  80345  X  86,  etc. 

Division — Short,  with  carrying,  using  divisors  to  10,  and  no  remainder, 
e.  g.,  4278  -^  3,  5488  ^  4,  etc. 

Problems — Involving  two  operations  and  denominate  units  learned,  e.  g. : 
If  3  rooms  of  the  same  size  contain  138  seats,  how  many  seats  will  8  rooms 
contain  ? 

Signs  +,  — ,  X,  -^,  — ,  $,  c. 

Second  Week — Oral 

Reading  Numbers — Daily  drills  to  100,000.    Roman  numerals  to  M, 

Counting — By  all  digits.    By  5's,  beginning  with  any  digit. 

Addition — Numbers  from  9  to  19  to  numbers  from  9  to  19,  e.  g.,  12  + 
13,  16  +  15,  18  +  19,  etc. 

Subtraction — Finding  difference  between  numbers  from  19  to  29  and 
numbers  from  9  to  19,  e.  g.,  16  —  13,  18  —  11,  27  —  16,  etc. 

Multiplication — Tables  through  11  X  12,  multiplying  any  2  factors, 
multiples  to  50,  e.  g.,  (a)  What  number  is  a  multiple  of  6  and  8?  (b)  What 
number  is  a  multiple  of  3  and  9  ? 

Division — Divisors  to  11.  Dividends  to  be  exact  multiples  of  divisors, 
as  132  H-  11,  72  ^  9,  etc. 

Measurement — oz.,  lb.,  and  half  pound. 

Fractions — Finding  %  and  ^4  of  numbers  which  are  multiples  of  4,  re- 
spectively, within  the  tables. 
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Problems — Involving  two  operations.  If  3  books  cost  8c.,  cost  of  9 
books  ?  etc. 

Terms — Recognize  and  name  multiplier,  multiplicand  and  product. 

Written. 

Notations — Numbers  to  100,000.    Writing  of  dollars  and  cents. 

Addition  and  Subtraction — Continued  practice  with  attention  to  accu- 
racy and  rapidity. 

Multiplication — Multiplicand  to  5  orders,  dollars  and  cents  with  multi- 
plier of  3  orders,  avoiding  zero  in  tens'  place  (work  of  4B  Grade). 

Division — Continued  practice  on  short  division  with  carrying  and  also 
with  remainders,  as  3497  -^  9,  18327  -^-  10.    Divisors  to  11. 

Problems — Involving  two  operations  with  number  and  denominate 
units  learned,  (a)  A  man  had  248  lbs.  of  butter.  He  sold  J4  of  it.  How 
many  lbs.  had  he  left?  (b)  There  are  7  lbs.  of  candy  in  one  box  and  8  lbs. 
in  another  box.    How  many  oz.  in  both  ? 

Signs — Used  to  indicate  operations  in  solution  of  problems. 

Third  Week — Oral. 

Reading  Numbers — To  100,000.    Roman  numerals  to  M. 

Counting — By  all  digits.    By  6's,  beginning  with  1,  2,  and  3. 

Addition — Numbers  from  9  to  19  to  numbers  from  19  to  29,  as  16  -f-  21, 
13  +  26,  14  +  23,  etc. 

Subtraction — Finding  the  difference  between  numbers  from  19  to  29 
and  numbers  from  9  to  29,  as  26  —  13,  20  —  16,  23  —  10,  etc. 

Multiplication — Tables  through  12  X  12.  Multiplying  any  2  factors 
products  to  50. 

Division — Divisors  to  12.  Dividends  to  be  exact  multiples  of  divisors, 
as  108  ^  12,88  -^  11,  etc. 

Measurement — oz.,  lb.,  J/^  lb.,  and  }i  lb. 

Fractions — Ys,  ^i,  Ys  and  fi  of  multiples  of  5,  respectively,  within  the 
tables,  as,  Vs  of  25,  %  of  10,  ^  of  40,  ^  of  15. 

Problems — Involving  two  operations,  with  numbers  and  denominate 
units  learned  as; —  A  man  bought  30  cows.  He  sold  Ys  of  them.  How 
many  cows  were  left? 

Terms — Recognize  and  name  divisor,  dividend  and  quotient. 

Written. 

Writing  Numbers — To  100,000.    Roman  numerals  to  M. 

Addition  and  Subtraction — Continued  practice. 

Multiplication — Teach  short  method  of  multiplying  integers  by  10. 

Division — Teach  long  division.  Begin  with  a  divisor  ending  in  0  and 
worked  by  short  division,  first  with  no  remainder,  then  with  remainder.  For 
best  method  of  presenting  long  division  refer  to  "Methods  in  Arithmetic," 
John  J.  Walsh,  page  100. 

Problems — Involving  two  operations. 

Signs — Used  to  indicate  operations  in  the  solution  of  problems. 

Fourth  Week. — Oral. 
Reading  Numbers — To  100,000.    Roman  numerals  to  M. 
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Counting — By  all  digits.     By  6's  from  4,  5  and  6. 

Addition — Numbers  from  9  to  29  to  numbers  from  29  to  39,  as  16  -|-  29, 
18  +  iZ,  16  +  27.  etc. 

Subtraction — Finding  difference  between  numbers  from  29  to  39  and 
numbers  from  9  to  39,  as  29  —  16,  37  —  23,  39  —  28,  etc.' 

Multiplication — Review  tables  through  12  X  12.  Multiplying  any  2 
factors,  products  to  50. 

Division — Divisors  to  12.  Separating  numbers  to  50  into  2  factors,  as 
48,  42,  16,  18,  24,  e.tc. 

Measurement — Teach  relation  between  foot  and  mile — 5280  ft.  in  one 
mile. 

Fractions — Finding  ]/>,  of  multiples  of  3,  respectively,  with  the  tables  as 
Vi  of  18,  24,  36. 

Problems — Involving  two  operations,  using  numbers  and  denominate 
units,  learned  as,  (a)  If  there  are  36  desks  in  6  rows,  how  many  desks  are 
there  in  9  rows? 

Terms — Recognize  and  name  divisor,  dividend  and  quotient. 

Written. 

Notation — To  100,000.     A\'riting  dollars  and  cents. 

Addition  and  Subtraction — Continued  practice,  including  dollars  and 
cents. 

Multiplication — Short  process  of  multiplying  by  100. 

Division — Long  division,  with  divisor  21,  no  remainder. 

Problems — Involving  two  operations,  using  numbers  and  denominate 
units  learned. 

Signs — Used  to  indicate  operations  in  the  solution  of  problems. 

Fifth  Week — Oral. 
Reading  Numbers — To  100,000.     Roman  numerals  to  AI. 
Counting — By  all  digits.    By  6's,  beginning  with  7,  8  and  9. 
Addition — Numbers  from  9  to  39  to  numbers  from  39  to  49,  as  18  -|-  42, 

24  +  45,  20  +  39,  26  +  43,  etc. 

Subtraction — Finding  the  difference  between  numbers  from  39  to  49 
and  numbers  from  9  to  49,  as  39  —  26.  42  —  18,  47  —  32,  etc. 

Multiplication — Tables  through  12  X  12.  Finding  factors,  products 
to  50. 

Division — Dividing  at   sight   with   remainders,   as,    18   -4-    5,    17   -:-   4, 

25  -f-  6. 

Measurement — Review  inch,  foot,  yard  and  mile. 

Fractions — Finding  7^  of  multiples  of  3,  respectively  within  the  tables. 
Problems — Involving  2  operations,  using  numbers  and  denominate  units 
learned. 

Terms — Review  sum,  minuend,  subtrahend,  difference  or  remainder. 

Written. 
Notation— To  100,000.     Dollars  and  cents. 
Addition  and  Subtraction — Continued  practice,  dollars  and  cents. 
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Multiplication — Multiplicand  to  5  orders.  Multiplier  to  3  orders.  Dol- 
lars and  cents.     Short  process  by  10  and  100. 

Division — Long^  division  divi.sor,  31,  41,  etc.,  following-  Mr.  Walsh's  plan. 

Problems — Involving  two  operations ;  also  testing  ability  to  apply  the 
newly  acquired  knowledge  gained  by  long  division. 

Signs — Used  to  indicate  operations  in  solution  of  problems. 

Sixth  Week — Oral. 

Reading  Numbers — To  100,000.    Roman  numerals  to  M.    , 

Counting — By  all  digits.    By  6's,  beginning  with  any  digit. 

Addition — Numbers  from  9  to  49,  to  numbers  from  49  to  59,  as,  26  -f- 
51.  18  +  51,  32  +  49,  44  +  56. 

Subtraction — Finding  the  difference  between  numbers  49  to  59,  and 
numbers  from  9  to  59,  as,  49  —  32,  53  —  26,  55  —  40. 

Multiplication — Tables  through  12  X  12.  Multiplying  factors,  products 
to  50. 

Division — Dividing  at  sight  with  remainders,  divisors  to  12. 

Measurement — Review,  oz.  and  lb. 

Fractions — Finding  %  of  nudtiples  of  6,  respectively,  within  the  tables. 

Problems — Involving  two  operations. 

IVritten. 

Notation— To  100,000.    Dollars  and  cents. 
Addition  and  Subtraction — Continued  practice. 

Multiplication — Continue  practice  to  multijilicand  of  5  orders,  multi|)lier 
of  3  orders. 

Division — Long  division  with  divisor  22,  32,  etc. 
Problems — Two  operations. 

Sex'entii  Week — ()/-(;/. 

Reading  Numbers — To  100,000.     Roman  numerals  to  M. 

Counting —  By  all  digits.    By  7,  beginning  with  1  and  2. 

Addition — Numbers  from  9  to  59,  to  numbers  from  59  to  69.  as,  45  -f- 
59.  27  +  63,  58  -f  62,  etc. 

Subtraction — Finding  the  difiference  between  numbers  from  59  to  69 
and  numbers  from  9  to  69,  as,  59  —  32,  68  —  45.  63  —  27.  etc. 

Multiplication — Tables  through  12  X  12.  Multiply  factors,  products 
to  50. 

Division — Dividing  at  sight  with  remainders.    Divisors  to  12. 

Measurement — Review^  pint,  quart  and  gallon. 

Fractions — Finding  %  of  nudtiples  of  6,  respectivjely,  within  the  tables. 

Problems — Involving  two  operations,  using  numbers  and  denominate 
units  learned. 

Written. 

Notation— To  100,000.    Dollars  and  cents. 

Addition  and  Subtraction — Continued  practice. 

Multiplication — Multiplicand  to  5  orders.  Dollars  and  cents.  Multi- 
plier to  3  orders. 
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Division — Long  division,  divisors  23,  33,  43,  etc. 
Problems — Involving  two  operations. 

Eighth  Week — Oral. 

Reading  Numbers — To  100,000.    Roman  numerals  to  M. 

Counting — By  all  digits.    By  7's,  beginning  with  3  and  4. 

Addition — Numbers  from  9  to  69  to  numbers  from  69  to  79,  as,  69  4- 
53,  72  +  45,  76  +  54,  etc. 

Subtraction — Numbers  from  9  to  79  subtracted  from  numbers  from  69 
to  79,  as,  71  —  63,  75  —  46,  79  —  31,  etc. 

Multiplication — Tables  through  12  X  12.  Multiplying  factors,  prod- 
ucts to  50. 

Division — Divisors  to  12,  dividing  at  sight  with  remainders. 

Measurement — Review  pint,  quart,  peck  and  bushel. 

Fractions — Finding  ^  of  multiples  of  8,  respectively,  within  the  tables, 
as,  ys  of  16,  24,  32,  40,  etc. 

Problems — Two  operations. 

Written. 
Notation— To  100,000.    Dollars  and  cents. 
Addition  and  Subtraction — Continued  practice. 

Multiplication — Multiplicand  to  5  orders.  Dollars  and  cents.  Multi- 
plier to  3  orders. 

Division — Short  and  long  with  divisors  of  24,  34,  44,  etc. 
Problems — Two  operations. 

Ninth  Week — Oral. 

Reading  Numbers — To  100,000,    Roman  numerals  to  M. 

Counting — By  all  digits.    By  7's,  beginning  with  5  and  6. 

Addition — Numbers  from  9  to  79,  to  numbers  from  79  to  89,  as,  79  + 
63,  84  -f  36,  82  +  69,  etc. 

Subtraction — Difference  between  numbers  from  79  to  89,  and  numbers 
from  9  to  89,  as,  86  —  45,  79  —  62,  .84  —  58,  etc. 

Multiplication — Tables  through  12  X  12.  Multiplying  factors,  prod- 
ucts to  50. 

Division — Divisors  to  12  with  remainders.     Factoring  numbers  to  50. 

Measurement — Review  inch,  foot  and  yard.  Objects  measured  by 
ruler  and  approximately. 

Fractions — Finding  ^  of  multiples  of  8,  respectively,  within  the  tables, 
as,  2/8  of  8,  16,  24,  32,  etc. 

Problems — Two  operations. 

Written. 

Notation— To  100,000.    Dollars  and  cents. 

Addition  and  Subtraction — Continued  practice. 

Multiplication — Multiplicand  to  5  orders,  multiplier  to  3  orders.  Dol- 
lars and  cents.    Short  method  by  10  and  100. 

Division — Short,  with  carrying  and  remainder.  Long,  with  divisors  25, 
35,  45,  etc. 
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Problems — Involving  two  operations,  with  numbers  and  denominate 
units  learned. 

Tenth  Week — Oral. 

Reading  Numbers — To  100,000.    Roman  numerals  to  M. 

Counting — By  all  digits.     By  7's,  beginning  with  7  and  8. 

Addition — Numbers  from  9  to  89,  to  numbers  from  89  to  99,  as,  91  -\- 
63,  93  +  46,  96  +  83,  etc. 

Subtraction — Finding  difference  between  numbers  from  89  to  99  and 
numbers  from  9  to  99,  as,  89  —  73,  89  —  46,  95  —  36,  95  —  68,  etc. 

Multiplication — Tables  through  12  X  12.  Multiplying  and  two  factors, 
products  to  50. 

Division — Divisors  to  12,  with  remainders.  Separating  numbers  to  50 
into  two  factors. 

Measurement — Review  ounce,  pound,  half  pound,  quarter  pound. 

Fractions — Finding  ^  of  numbers  which  are  multiples  of  8,  respec- 
tively, within  the  tables. 

Problems — Should  include  a  reduction  of  units  of  one  denomination  to 
units  of  the  next  higher  or  lower,  as,  (a)  How  many  ounces  in  6  pounds? 
(b)  How  many  feet  in  72  inches? 

Written. 

Notation — Writing  numbers  to  100,000.    Dollars  and  cents. 

Addition  and  Subtraction — Continued  practice  to  secure  accuracy  and 
rapidity.  Dollars  and  cents  and  denominate  numbers — adding  feet,  pounds, 
inches,  etc. 

Multiplication — Short  process  by  10  and  100.  Multiplicand  a  concrete 
number  to  5  orders  and  multiplier  to  3  orders. 

Division — Long,  with  divisors  of  26,  36,  46,  etc.,  according  to  Mr. 
Walsh's  method. 

Problems — ^To  include  reduction  of  units  of  one  denomination  to  units 
of  the  next  higher  or  lower,  as  in  oral,  (a)  How  many  ounces  are  there  in 
3,469  pounds?     (b)  How  many  feet  are  there  in  4,212  inches? 

Eleventh  Week — Oral. 

Numeration — To  100,000.    Dollars  and  cents. 

Counting — By  all  digits.    By  7's,  beginning  with  9. 

Addition — Numbers  from  9  to  99  to  numbers  from  89  to  99,  as,  91  + 
93,  86  +  94,  99  +  86. 

Subtraction — Same  as  tenth  week. 

Multiplication — Same  as  before. 

Division — Rapid  drills  with  divisor  2  and  remainders,  as,  37  -4-  2,  49  -f- 
2,  etc. 

Measurement — Review  minute,  hour,  day,  week,  month  and  year. 

Fractions — Finding  J4  of  numbers  which  are  multiples  of  8,  respec- 
tively, within  the  tables. 

Problems — Finding  the  cost  of  one  or  more  articles  when  the  cost  of 
one  or  more  is  given. 
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Written. 

Notation — To  100,CCO.    Dollars  and  cents. 

Addition  and  Subtraction — Continued  practice. 

Multiplication — Attention  to  proofs  of  products  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing a  number  by  a  number  of  two  orders,  being  careful  to  use  multipliers 
that  have  been  given  as  divisors  in  long  division. 

Division — Proofs  of  quotients  in  long  division  when  quotient  has  no 
remainder. 

Problems — Two  operations.  To  include  finding  cost  of  one  or  more 
objects  when  cost  of  one  or  more  is  given,  as ; — Find  the  cost  of  16  horses 
if  12  horses  cost  $2,436. 

Twelfth  Week — Oral. 

Numeration — To  100,000.     Roman  numerals  to  M. 
'  Counting — By  all  digits.    By  6's  and  7's,  beginning  with  any  digit. 

Addition — Rapid  drill  on  addition  of  any  two  numbers  of  two  orders. 

Subtraction — Finding  difference  between  any  two  numbers  of  two 
orders. 

Multiplication — As  before. 

Division — Rapid  drills  with  divisors  of  3  and  4,  with  remainders. 

Measurement — Dividing  rectangles  to  show  that  1/2  =:  2/4,  1/3  = 
2/6,  etc. 

Fractions— >^,  Ys,  Ys,  Ya,  Va,  Ys,  Yi,  ^/s,  Yi,  Ye,  K,  ^.  Y^,  H^  H  of 
numbers  wdiich  are  multiples  of  the  denominators,  respectively,  w^ithin  the 
tables. 

Problems — Explanations  of  processes  in  problems  thus  far  developed. 

IVritten. 

Notation — To  100,000.  Dollars  and  cents.  Writing  of  business  frac- 
tions. 

Addition  and  Subtraction — Continued  practice  with  proofs  in  subtrac- 
tion.   Dollars  and  cents. 

Multiplication — Multiplicand  of  5  orders,  multiplier  of  3  orders.  Proofs 
as  in  eleventh  week. 

Division — Long,  with  divisors  of  27,  37,  47,  etc. 

Problems — Reducing  days  to  hours  and  hours  to  days.    Two  operations. 

Thirteenth  Week — Oral. 

Numeration — To  100,000.    Roman  numerals  to  M. 

Counting — By  3's,  4's  and  5's,  beginning  with  any  digit. 

Addition — Rapid  drill  in  any  two  numbers  of  two  orders. 

Subtraction — Finding  difference  between  any  two  numbers  of  two 
orders. 

^lultiplication — As  before 

Division — Division  of  5  and  6  with  remainders,  at  sight. 

Measurement — Dividing  rectangles-  into  square  inches  to  find  number 
of  square  inches  objectively  (not  presented  as  area,  but  just  as  an  oral  exer- 
cise in  preparation  for  4B  written  measurement). 

Problems — As  before.    Explanation  of  process  and  signs  for  operations. 
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J  I' lit  ten. 

Notation — To  1C0,C00.     Dollars  and  cents. 

Addition  and  Subtraction — Continued  practice  to  secure  accuracy  and 
rapidity. 

Multiplication — As  before,  with  attention  to  proofs. 

Division — Long,  with  divisors  of  28,  38,  48,  etc.  Proofs  of  correctness 
of  quotients. 

Problems — Reducing  of  miles  to  feet.     Two  operations  continued. 

Fourteenth  Week — Oral. 

Reading  Numbers — To  100,000.     Roman  numerals  to  M. 

Addition — Numbers  of  two  orders  to  numbers  of  two  orders,  as  before. 

Subtraction — Finding  difference  between  two  numbers  of  tw'o  orders. 

Multiplication — As  before. 

Division — Divisors  of  7  and  8  and  9,  with  remainders. 

Fractions — Finding  parts  of  numbers,  using  the  business  fractions. 

Measurement — Changing  feet  to  yards  and  yards  to  feet. 

Problems — As  before. 

Written. 
Notation — As  before 
Addition  and  Subtraction — As  before. 
Multiplication — As  before.     Proofs. 

Division — Long,  with  divisors  of  29,  39,  49,  etc.     Proofs. 
Problems — As  before. 

Fifteenth  Week — Review. 

Division — Long,  with  divisors  from  13  to  19. 

List  of  books  from  which  a  great  amount  of  help  may  be  obtained : 

(1)  For  rapid  drills  in  fundamental  oj^erations.  (a)  Jury,  O'Connell 
and   Shallow.     Fourth  year;  first  half,      (b)    Mental  Arithmetic. — Walsh. 

(2)  r^or  written  work.     Methods  in  Arithmetic. — Walsh. 

Sixteenth,     Seventeenth,     Eighteenth,     Nineteenth,     Twentieth 

Weeks — General  Revieiv. 

Arithmetic — 4B 

Ei.i:m::.\tii  Week. 

Oral. 

Reading  numbers — To  1,000,000.     Dollars  and  cents. 
Counting — By  9's  beginning  with  4,  5,  and  6;  4,  13,  22,  31,  40,  49,  etc. ; 
5,  14,  23,  32,  41,  50,  etc. ;  6,  15,  24,  33,  42,  51,  etc. 
Addition  and  subtraction : 


29 

34 

42 

50 

'S 

1  ^ 

53 

48 

24 

u 

38 

47 

15 

28 

36 

42 

13 

^2 

2(> 

?,2 

16 

18 

1'^ 

38 

Multiplication— Multiply  l)y   10:     87,  63,  7,  $1.25,  84,  72,  325,  $1.50, 
15,  27,  150. 

Division— Rapidly  divide  by  6 :    37,  48,  23,  37,  43,  56,  25,  20;  45,  58,  70. 
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1/12  of 
5/12  of 
7/12  of 


Measurement — Teach  cubic  foot — Compare  with  cubic  inch. 
Fractions — Parts  of  numbers  to  144: 

12 

24 

36 

48 

60 

72 

84 

96 
108 
120 
132 
144 

Problems:  (1)  At  the  rate  of  3  apples  for  5c.,  how  much  will  I  pay 
for  1  doz.?  (2)  Find  area  of  a  room  12  ft.  long,  8  ft.  wide.  (3)  What  is 
the  cost  of  a  pound  of  tea  @  60c.  and  a  pound  of  cofifee  @  28c.?  (4)  There 
are  27  boys  in  a  class  and  15  girls.  How  many  more  boys  than  girls? 
(5)  If  3  pears  cost  12c.,  how  many  can  I  buy  for  40c.?  (6)  A  woman  buys 
3  lbs.  of  tea  @  60c.  a  pound.  She  gives  the  grocer  $1.50.  How  much 
more  must  she  pay?  (7)  I  bought  24  postals  for  27c.  Sold  them  @  3  for 
5c.  How  much  did  I  gain?  (8)  Cost  of  }i  yd.  ribbon  @  32c.  a  yard? 
(9)  If  a  foot  of  wire  costs  15c.,  what  will  1  yd.  cost?  (10)  Had  $30. 
Spent  ji  of  it.    Left? 


Written. 

Writing  numbers — To   1,000,000.     Dollars  and   cents, 
subtraction — Continued  practice : 


Addition   and 


36,298 

$83.75 

17,577 

1.63 

8,483 

876.48 

56,976 

93.07 

842 

4.58 

$8,469.70 

5,486.38 

$86.75 

1.84 

93.46 

8.75 

3.59 


$42,590 
—36,998 


Multiplication  and  division — Continued  practice: 
34,269  X  506,  $842.75  X  339.    84,275  -^  39,  750,398  ^  96,  $486.75 
-^  25.       . 

Measurement — Finding  contents  of  rectangular  solids ;  using  dimen- 
sions cu.  ft.  and  cu.  in. 
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Fractions — Addition  and  subtraction — denom.  to   12. 

84>4  36>4  57^ 


5^  38^  84H 

1834  57^  ly^ 

414  843^  8^ 


275/2  437/ 

—829/  —846/ 

Problems:  (1)  A  boy  earned  $5/,  $3/  and  $7/.  How  much  in  all? 
(2)  What  is  the  cost  of  3  panes  of  glass,  each  18  in.  by  10  in,  @  5  sq.  in. 
for  Ic.  ?  (3)  If  1,749  lbs.  of  seed  cotton  can  be  raised  on  an  acre  of  land, 
how  many  pounds  can  be  raised  on  386  acres?  (4)  A  planter  raised 
43,256  lbs.  of  cotton  on  98  acres.  What  was  the  average  number  of  pounds 
to  an  acre?  (5)  There  are  90  windows  in  a  building,  and  12  panes  in  each 
window.  How  many  panes?  (6)  What  is  the  cost  of  18  bbls.  of  apples  if 
3  bbls.  cost  $10.50  (ratio)  ?  (7)  If  a  man  receives  $25  a  week  and  pays 
$8  a  week  for  board,  $5  for  other  things,  how  many  weeks  will  it  take  him 
to  save  $540?  (8)  I  bought  11  yds.  silk  @  $1.69  a  yard.  How  much 
change  from  a  $20  bill?  (9)  Find  the  area  of  a  room  128  ft.  long  and 
96  ft,  wide.  (10)  If  I  walk  240  rds,  every  day  for  12  days,  how  much  do 
I  walk? 

Thirteenth  Week. 
Oral. 

Reading  numbers  to  1,000,000.  Dollars  and  cents.  Counting  by  9's, 
beginning  with  7,  8  and  9 ;  7,  16,  25,  34,  43,  etc. ;  8,  17,  26,  35,  44,  etc. ; 
9,  18,  27,  36,  45,  etc. 

Addition  and  subtraction: 

54      48      37      44      52      34      48      36      15      41      41      34      46      48 
39      29      28      37      36      25      24      27        9        9      25       15      38      29 

Multiplication— Rapidly  answer:  5  X  10,  5  X  6,  12  X  6,  8  X  5, 
10  X  8,  8  X  4,  9  X  3,  7  X  2,  9  X  9,   11  X  5,  2  X  7,  8  X  7. 

Division— Rapidly  answer:  81  -^  10,  14  -^  7,  23  -^  11,  14  -^  2, 
31  -^  3,  64  -=-  7,  73  -^  9,  ZZ  -^  8,  34  ^  4, 

Written. 
Writing  numbers  to  1,000,000.     Dollars  and  cents.     Addition  and  sub- 
traction— Continued  practice : 


3,469 

$2.55 

458 

872 

286.09 

769 

954 

304.62 

677 

673 

160.07 

987 

746 

315.42 

895 

538 

73.90 

$4,869.87 

529 

36,496 

27,987 

1,986.98 
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Alultiplication  and  division — Continued  practice :  42,986  X  508, 
34,967  X  398,  $4275  X  12.    $836.45  ^  49,  $18,965.87  -^  $.83. 

Fourteenth  Week. 
Oral. 

Measurement — Cubic  yard.  Measuring  with  ruler  and  with  units  of 
measurement  the  surfaces  of  rectangles.     Estimating  and  measuring  solids. 

Fractions — Review.  Finding  one  or  more  of  the  equal  parts  of  num- 
bers through  144,  denominators  to  12. 

Problems:  (1)  A  man  planted  16  peas  3  in.  apart  in  a  row.  How 
long  was  the  row?  (2)  If  11  books  cost  $1.10,  find  the  cost  of  10  books? 
(3)  How  much  will  %  of  a  yd.  of  silk  cost  @  96c.  a  yard?  (4)  How  much 
will  %  of  a  pound  of  candy  cost  @  3c.  an  ounce?  (5)  How  many  ounces 
in  4  lbs.  and  2  oz.  of  tea?  (6)  Cost  of  two  bags  of  meal,  100  lbs.  in  each 
bag,  @  2c.  a  pound?  (7)  If  apples  are  2  for  a  cent,  how  much  must  I  pay 
for  1  doz.?  (8)  How  many  yards  around  a  room  9  ft.  square?  (9)  If  a 
boy  can  walk  a  mile  in  jA  hr.,  how  far  can  he  walk  in  2  hrs.?  (10)  If  a 
boy  earns  $J4  a  day,  how  much  can  he  earn  in  8  days. 

JVritfoi. 
Measurements — Finding  contents   of   rectangular   solids.      Fractions — 
Addition  and  subtraction,  common  denom.  to  12 : 

84^  m4y2  96ye 

96/3  93/s  27/ 

487/  869 1/10  92/ 

96^  84^  86/ 


3,269/  3,489/ 

-1,986/  —1,867/ 


Problems:  (1)  If  16  suits  of  clothes  sell  for  $640,  how  much  will  24 
suits  of  the  same  kind  sell  for?  (2)  A  grocer  has  1,333  oz.  of  butter. 
How  many  pounds  and  ounces  has  he?  (3)  At  12c.  a  yard,  what  will  559 
yds.  of  ribbon  cost?  (4)  Find  the  value  of  a  lot  if  /  of  it  is  worth  $73.50. 
(5)  How  many  feet  of  fence  around  a  lot  35  yds.  by  18  yds.?  (6)  If  1  T. 
costs  $8.75,  find  the  cost  of  39  T.  (7)  If  a  man  earns  $17.50  in  a  week, 
how  much  will  he  earn  in  a  year?  (8)  Reduce  608  oz.  to  pounds.  (9)  I 
bought  15/  yds.  lawn  and  4/  yds.  more.  I  used  14/  yds.  How  many 
yards  left?    (10)  If  12  chairs  cost  $28.20,  what  will  11  chairs  cost? 

Fifteenth  Week. 

Oral 

Reading  numbers  to  1,000,000.  Dollars  and  cents.  Addition  and  sub- 
traction : 

26       35        36        42        64        48        29        83        47        83        42        38 
-f25    —27    +29    —23    +28    —29    +43    —45    -^Z3    —16    +27    —17 
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Countiiii;- — By  all  digits,  beginning  with  any  digit:     By  6's,  beginning 
with  5  ;  by  7's,  beginning  with  4 ;  by  8's,  beginning  with  6. 

Multiplication— Rapidly  niultii)ly  by  12:     3,  5,  6.  8.  2.  9,  7,  4,  1. 
Division — Dividing   at   sight,   with    remainders   and    without:      13,    16, 
28,  24,  32,  40,  36  ^  4;  9.  14^  16,  24,  28,  Z2  -^  3. 

IVritten. 
Writing    numbers    to    1,000,000.      l^ollars    and    cents.      Addition    and 
subtraction : 

34,968  $86.75  $14.09 

18.227  45.38  39.87 

7,843  196.16  84.93 

136,598  27.58  19.87 

8,206  18.96  4.03 


36,498  $34,986.09 

-18,969  —19,989.42 


Multiplication  and  division — Continued  practice:  3,647  X  435,  8,371 
X  736,  9,087  X  827,  6,708  X  908,  5,927  X  672 ;  3,476  -^  12,  73,667  ^  23, 
42,559  ^  26.  3,764  ^  53,-64,203  ^  59. 

Sixteenth  Week. 
Written. 

Measurement — Table  of  cubic  measure.  Fractions — Finding  parts  of 
numbers  within  the  tables  12  X  12. 

Problems:  (1)  A  sheet  of  paper  is  8  in.  square.  How  many  square 
inches  does  it  contain?  (2)  Find  the  distance  around  a  200-ft.  square. 
(3)  John  has  $27,  George  has  7^  as  much.  How  much  has  George?  (4) 
Henry  has  48  marbles,  Andrew  has  ^  as  many.  How  many  has  Andrew? 
(5)  How  many  yards  are  there  in  48  ft.?  (6)  One  fourth  of  40  is  how 
many  times  5?  (7)  At  4c.  a  foot,  how  much  will  2  yds.  of  wire  cost? 
(8)  Find  the  cubical  contents  of  a  block  of  marble  2  in.  wide,  4  in.  high, 
and  6  in.  long.  (9)  A  farmer  has  40  pigs.  He  keeps  15  and  sells  the  others 
@  $5  each.  What  does  he  get?  (10)  If  9  rows  of  potatoes  yield  54 
bu.,  what  will  12  rows  yield? 

Oral. 

Measurement — Area   of    surfaces,    contents    of   rectangular   solids. 

Fractions — Reduction  of  fractions  to  lower  terms  and  higher  terms,  as 
reduce  to  twelfths:  Yi,  Y^,  J4,  Yi,  Y,  Y>,  H,  etc.  Reduce  to  sixteenths: 
Y2,  Y>  H,  '/&>  2/8,  .}i,  4/8,  ^,  6/8,  %.  Reduce  to  lowest  terms:  12/16, 
4/8,  4/6,  6/9,  5/10,  8/10,  etc. 

Problems:  (1)  How  many  square  feet  of  surface  did  a  boy  clean  if 
he  cleaned  15  blackboards  each  14  ft.  by  5  ft.?  (2)  Find  nearly  how  many 
cubic  feet  of  air  in  a  room  the  size  of  your  class  room.  (3)  At  75c.  a  doz., 
find  the  cost  of  864  pads.  (4)  How  many  cubic  feet  must  be  dug  to  make 
a  cellar  50  ft.  long,  25  ft.  wide,  and  8  ft.  deep?  (5)  If  25  bags  of  cofifee, 
each  weighing  45  lbs.,  cost  $281.25,  wdiat  is  the  cost  of  a  pound?     (6)   A 
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piece  of  land  is  150  ft.  long  and  100  ft.  wide.  How  much  is  it  worth  at 
25c.  a  square  foot?  (7)  A  bicycle  rider  rode  25>4  mi.  on  Monday,  18^ 
mi.  on  Tuesday,  18^  mi.  on  Wednesday.  How  far  did  he  ride?  (8)  How 
many  cubic  yards  of  earth  must  be  removed  from  a  cellar  20  ft,  long,  18 
ft.  wide,  5  ft.  deep?  (9)  I  sold  a  horse  that  cost  me  $175  so  as  to  make 
$45.75.     How  much  did  I  receive  for  it? 

Seventeenth  Week. 

Oral 
Reading  Numbers  to  1,000,000.    Dollars  and  cents.     Counting — By  all 
digits  beginning  with  any  digit.     Addition  and  subtraction: 

16        19        12        17        Z6        13        29        51        26        7Z        72        63 
826877873769 


Multiplication : 

7 

8        9        9 

8 

7 

12 

12 

6 

6 

6 

8 

7 

12 

5 

6        2        7 

9 

4 

9 

11 

4 

7 

9 

5 

3 

8 

Division :    36  -^  2,  24  ^  4,  30  -f-  5,  27  -^  3,  36  ^  4,  72  ^  6,  42  ^  6, 
72  -^  12,  144  -^  12,  81  ^  9,  72  ^  9.  84  h-  7. 

Written. 

Writing  numbers  to  1,000,000.     Dollars  and  cents.     Addition  and  sub- 
traction : 

$25.79                            $69.89  $4,869 

.06                            199.99  158 

189.89                              46.42  2,758 

198.88                              75.07  849 

89.99                                8.63  1,276 


34,569  86,596 

-18,842  —9,349 


Multiplication  and  division:  1,248  X  254,  7,084  X  676,  5,607  X  593, 
3,056  X  287,  4,935  X  46.  703,396  ^  87,  496,503  -^  78,  380,964  ^  52, 
298,327  -^  37,  55,642  -^  65. 

Eighteenth  Week. 
Oral. 
Measurement — Estimating  areas  of  surfaces   and  contents  of  solids. 
Fractions — Finding  one  or  more  equal  parts  of  numbers  within  144. 
Ys  of  25,  %  of  48,  7/9  of  Z6,  5/7  of  42,  8/9  of  72,  9/10  of  80,  ^  of  48, 
%  of  56. 

Problems:  (1)  I  had  $24  and  spent  %  of  it.  How  much  had  I  left? 
(2)  I  had  36c.  and  lost  ^  of  it.  How  much  did  I  lose?  (3)  How  many 
cubic  inches  in  a  cube  measuring  6  by  4  by  4  in.?     (4)  How  many  ^/^  pt. 
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plates  can  you  make  from  a  quart  of  ice  cream?  (5)  In  a  lot  12  rds.  long 
and  9  rds.  wide,  how  many  square  rods  are  there?  (6)  What  is  the  dif- 
ference in  square  feet  between  6  ft.  square  and  1  sq.  yd.?  (7)  A  farmer 
had  29  cows.  He  bought  18  more.  He  then  sold  23.  How  many  cows 
had  he  left?  (8)  Find  the  difference  between  ^  of  12  and  %  of  16.  (9) 
A  stock  farmer  had  27  horses  and  bought  15  more.  He  then  sold  26.  How 
many  had  he  then?  (10)  I  bought  Yi  a  bushel  of  potatoes  at  90c.  a  bushel, 
and  other  vegetables  for  25c.    How  much  did  1  spend  ? 

Written. 

Measurement — Finding  areas  of  rectangular  surfaces,  perimeters  of 
rectangles  and  contents  of  solids.  Fractions — Addition  and  subtraction  of 
mixed  numbers,  common  denom.  15: 

27yz                          42}i  92K 

863/5                          48%  86^ 

92>^                          963/5  45>4 

85/5                           45/  19^ 


450/  869/ 

-347/  —129/ 


Problems:  (1)  During  the  year  a  family  uses  26  tons  of  coal  @  $6.25 
a  ton,  and  19  tons  @  $5.75  a  ton.  How  much  does  all  cost?  (2)  A  grain 
dealer  paid  $402.80  for  760  bu.  of  corn.  How  much  did  one  bushel  cost? 
(3)  Which  are  worth  more,  56  cows  @  $45  apiece,  or  42  cows  @  $65 
apiece?  What  is  the  difference?  (4)  The  wall  of  a  room  is  17  ft.  long 
and  12  ft.  high.  How  many  square  feet  in  the  wall?  What  will  it  cost 
to  plaster  @  12c.  a  square  yard?  (5)  A  merchant  buys  160  bbls.  flour  for 
$672.  How  many  barrels  could  he  buy  for  $984  at  the  same  rate?  (6)  A 
merchant  bought  240  bbls.  flour  for  $1,920.  Sold  it  for  $10.50  a  barrel. 
How  much  gained?  (7)  What  is  the  contents  of  a  room  25  ft.  by  18  ft. 
by  12  ft.  in  cubic  feet?  In  cubic  yards?  (8)  A  tailor  finishes  149  vests 
in  a  week.  The  next  week  he  finishes  4  times  as  many.  How  many  in  both 
weeks?  (9)  Mr.  S.  had  456  head  of  cattle;  13  died  and  267  were  sold. 
How  many  remained?  (10)  A  man  bought  a  lot  for  $350.  He  paid  $22.50 
taxes  and  lost  $21  interest.  He  sold  it  for  $125.50  more  than  cost.  Find 
the  gain. 

Nineteenth  Week. 

Oral. 

Reading  numbers  to  1,000,000.  Dollars  and  cents.  Counting — By  all 
digits  beginning  with  any  digit.  Count  by  6's,  beginning  with  4;  count  by 
5's,  beginning  with  9;  count  by  8's,  beginning  with  3;  count  by  9's,  be- 
ginning with  7. 

Addition  and  subtraction :  * 

96         84         73         89         93 
27         26         25         32         45 


63 

76 

87 

91 

45 

83 

21 

32 

41 

72 

13 

17 
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Multiplication : 

16           14           25 

16 

17 

15 

6 

9 

11 

15 

3            2            3 

4 

5 

3 

12 

12 

11 

4 

Division :    26  ^  3,  58  -^  9,  27  -^  8,  42  -^  6,  59  ^  6,  37  -^  8,  58  -^  7, 
17  -^  5,  46  ^  3,  67  ^  9,  39  -^  8,  46  -^  5. 

Written 

Writing  numbers  to  1,000,000.     Dollars  and  cents.     Addition  and  sub- 
traction : 

34,639  $86.75  $9.85 

17,596  2.08  18.58 

8,275  19.36  975.48 

96,569  8.78  17.46 

5,275  576.25  99.25 


96,428 

—48,756 

practice. 

$83.75 
X309 

17,296 
9,987 

Multiplication — Continued 
method  by  multiples  of  10. 

42,396                   8,627 
X287                  X550 

Zero    in    tens 

86,349 
X809 

plac( 

and    short 

$862.48 
X607 


Division:  849,375  ^  72,  16,305  -^  92,  186,493  ^  36,  17,269  -^  50, 
275,398  -f-  79. 

Tw^ENTiETH  Week. 

Measurement — Review  all  measures  previously  learned  in  3B  and  4A, 
also  those  of  4B,  inch,  foot,  yard,  mile,  ounce,  pound,  half  pound,  quarter 
pound,  square  inch,  square  foot,  square  yard,  cubic  inch,  cubic  foot,  cubic 
yard. 

Fractions — Drill  on  reduction  to  lowest  terms  of  easy  fractions  such  as 
2/4,  4/6,  4/8,  5/  10,  6/12,  10/30,  10/15,  9/12,  8/12,  6/18,  12/18,  4  /16. 

Problems:  (1)  A  farmer  had  75  sheep  in  one  field  and  65  in  another. 
He  sold  35  from  each  field.  How  many  had  he  left?  (2)  A  man  bought 
a  watch  for  $70  and  a  chain  for  $15.  He  sold  both  for  $97.  How  much 
did  he  gain?  (3)  How  many  pint  bottles  will  hold  10  qt.  of  catsup?  (4) 
How  much  will  2  lbs.,  8  oz.  tea  cost  @  60c.  a  pound?  (5)  A  small  family 
uses  2  oz.  of  tea  a  day.  How  long  will  3  lbs.  last?  (6)  If  a  family  uses 
2  qt.  of  milk  a  day,  how  long  will  14  qt.  last?  (7)  If  6  cords  wood  cost 
$16,  how  much  will  4  cords  cost?  (8)  If  9  yds.  ribbon  cost  72c.,  how 
much  will  4  yds.  cost?  (9)  James  had  250  marbles.  He  lost  }i  of  them. 
How  many  did  he  lose?     (10)  What  part  of  a  pound  is  8  oz. ? 

Measurement — Review  all  measurement  learned  during  term.  Prac- 
tice in  measuring  surfaces  and  solids. 
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Fractions — Addition  and  subtraction,  denominators  to  18. 

346y3  396^  seys 

4823/^  87%  48ys 

956  1/9  49  y3  82  j^ 

84^  8434  975/5 


4,268H  8,239>^ 

—1,298  5/9  —6,742  5/12 

Problems :  ( 1 )  How  much  will  it  cost  to  put  a  fence  around  a  plot 
25  ft.  by  100  ft.  at  35c.  a  foot?  (2)  If  a  man  buys  12,465  bu.  of  wheat 
@  28c.  a  bu.,  for  how  much  must  he  sell  it  per  bushel  to  gain  $623.25? 
(3)  A  merchant  bought  225.)4  yds.,  168^/8  yds.,  39>^  yds.  of  material. 
How  many  yards  in  all?  (4)  I  had  $459.05^.  I  spent  $87.75>^.  How 
much  left?     (5)    If  27  suits  cost  $333.18,  how  much  will  9  suits  cost? 

(6)  A  boy  walks  90  ft.  in  a  minute.     How  far  can  he  walk  in  8  hours? 

(7)  A  farmer  sold  27  doz.  eggs  one  day  and  39  doz.  next  day.  How  many 
sold?  (8)  How  many  feet  of  fence  required  to  inclose  a  lot  879  ft.  by  568 
ft.  ?  (9)  Cost  to  dig  a  cellar  5  ft.  wide,  48  ft.  long,  9  ft.  high  @  $3  a  cubic 
yard?     (10)  Area  of  a  field  875  rds.  long,  206  rds.  wide? 

Details  of  "WorR— 5A* 

Tenth  Week. 
Daily  Work — Oral. 
Daily  work  to  develop  power,  accuracy  and  skill — (a)  Approximate 
answers— (1)  24>^  -|-  26  =  ?  $51^  +  $49%  =  ?  (2)  100  —  49%  =  ? 
$50  —  $25%  =  ?  (3)  50  X  9%  =  ?  $10  X  $9  9/10  =  ?  (4)  75  ^  14  6/7 
=  ?  $25  -^  $5%  =  ?  (5)  I  walked  26%  miles  one  day  and  50  miles  the 
next.  How  many  miles  did  I  walk?  (6)  Sold  24%  yards  from  a  piece  of 
cloth  containing  50  yards.  How  many  yards  left?  (7)  What  will  be  the  cost 
of  20  pounds  of  meat  at  19%  cents  a  pound?  (8)  A  man  earns  $3,500  per 
annum.    What  is  his  weekly  salary  ? 

(b)  How  many  quarters,  dimes  and  nickels  in  90  cents?  In  70  cents? 
In  85  cents? 

(c)  How  many  cents  in  two  half-dollars,  three  quarters,  two  dimes  and 
one  nickel?  In  three  dollars,  one  half-dollar,  one  quarter,  one  dime,  one 
nickel  and  one  cent? 

Written. 
Integers — Daily  work  in  the  fundamental  operations  with  attention  to 
accuracy  and  rapidity.  The  following  types  of  examples  are  to  be  given 
daily,  the  pupils  being  required  to  perform  the  operations  in  the  shortest 
possible  time — (a)  Write  from  dictation  and  add  2,833,961,  4,175,286,  639, 
741,578,  67,  4,781,645,  3,288,  6;  573,968,  629,  3,587,216,  4,429,681,  368, 
72,119,  532,113. 

(b)  From  36,237,984  subtract  543,738;  from  5,000,000  subtract 
4,316.458. 

(c)  Multiply  849,673  by  895,467;  multiply  60.000  by  45,817. 

(d)  Divide  4.382.174  by  37S;  divide  700,000  bv  456;  divide  864,150  bv 
300 ;  divide  600,000  by  200. 

*Tlie  first  ten  weeks  zvill  appear  in  the  March  number. 
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Eleventh  Week — Oral. 

Business  forms — Bills.  Explanation  and  definitions  of  terms  debtor, 
creditor. 

Multiple — A  quantity  containing  another  quantity  a  number  of  times 
without  a  remainder.  Common  Multiple. — A  common  multiple  of  two  or 
more  numbers  contains  each  of  them  a  number  of  times  exactly.  Least  com- 
mon multiple  of  two  or  more  numbers  is  the  least  number  that  will  contain 
all  of  them  without  a  remainder. 

Fractions — Problems — There  are  196  lbs.  of  flour  in  a  barrel.  How 
many  lbs.  in  ^  bbl.  ?  How  many  fourths  in  24;^  ?  Reduce  40/56  to  lowest 
terms.  Change  100/7  to  a  mixed  number.  How  many  cents  in  1/4  -)-  1/5 
+  3/10  of  a  dollar? 

Problems — Method  of  finding  what  part  one  number  is  of  another — 
1  sq.  in.  is  what  part  of  2  sq.  in.?  Of  3  sq.  in.?  Of  4  sq.  in.?  Of  5  sq.  in.? 
Of  6  sq.  in.  ?  What  part  of  3  sq.  in.  is  2  sq.  in.  ?  3  sq.  in.  is  what  part  of  6 
sq.  in.?  Of  4  sq.  in.?  Of  5  sq  in.?  What  part  of  8  bu.  is  4  bu.?  1  bu. 
is  what  part  of  8  bu.  ?    4  bu.  is  what  part  of  8  bu.  ? 

Written. 

Business  Forms — Bills — Model  bill  studied  and  copied. 

Integers — Least  Common  Multiple — Find  the  least  common  multiple 
of  28  and  24;  35  and  60;  72  and  96;  35  and  75;  36  and  72;  15  and  36;  48 
and  66;  39  and  6;  27  and  42;  75  and  125;  80  and  40;  64  and  128;  150 
and  225. 

Fractions — Review  Problems — Whole  numbers  to  improper  fractions. 
Mixed  numbers  to  improper  fractions.  Improper  fractions  to  whole  num- 
bers.   Improper  fractions  to  mixed  numbers.     Principle  involved. 

Problems — Finding  what  part  one  number  is  of  another — Abstract — 125 
is  what  part  of  625  ?  Concrete — There  are  48  States  in  the  United  States ; 
30  voted  for  one  candidate.  What  part  of  the  United  States  voted  for  that 
candidate?  What  part  of  1728  is  27?  48?  72?  96?  144?  288?  100?  216? 
168?  1600?    What  part  of  a  mile  is  3,000  ft? 

Twelfth  Week — Oral. 

Business  Forms — Bills.  Requisites  of  a  bill — Place  and  date  of  pur- 
chase; name  and  address  of  debtor;  name  and  address  of  creditor;  business 
of  creditor ;  articles  bought ;  price  and  amount ;  receipt. 

Integers — Least  Common  Multiple — Give  the  L.  C.  M.  of  16  and  24 
12  and  15 ;  3,  9  and  11 ;  4,  12  and  16;  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6;  2,  3  and  5 ;  9  and  10 
2,  3  and  6;  5,  9  and  10;  3,  6  and  9;  12,  4  and  18;  2,  7  and  14;  3,  9  and  15 
5,  10  and  25 ;  20,  25  and  50. 

F'ractions — Method  of  addition  of  fractions' — Add  3^  +  /^,  /^  +  ^, 
^  +  ^,  M  -f  ^,  7/10  +  y2,  5/12  +  14,  /2  +  5/16,  rs  +  1/12,  Va  + 
5/12,  2/15  -}-  ys,  3/5  +  2/15,  34  +  9/16,  ^5  +  7/10,  5^  +  5/12,  s/s  +  7/16, 
y  -\-  7/12,  ^  -f-  7/16,  ]/8  -\~  H-  -^  spelling  lesson  takes  ys  of  an  hour,  and  a 
reading  lesson  ^  of  an  hour.    What  part  of  an  hour  is  taken  for  both  lessons  ? 

Problem.s — Finding  what  part  one  number  is  of  another — What  part  of 
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4  pts.  is  1  pt.?  What  part  of  4  pts.  is  3  pts.?  1  is  what  part  of  2?  Of  3? 
Of  4?  3  is  what  part  of  6?  8  is  what  part  of  12?  3  is  what  part  of  4? 
What  part  of  4  is  3  ?    5  is  what  part  of  7  ?    What  part  of  7  is  5  ? 

Written. 

Business  Forms — Bills — Make  out  the  bill  for  the  following,  and  receipt : 
Your  mother  bought  of  Lord  &  Taylor,  Twenty-third  street,  Manhattan, 
24  yds.  lace  at  16c.  per  yd. ;  7  yds.  lawn  at  25c.  per  yd. ;  36  yds.  ribbon  at  21c. 
per  yd. ;  1  pr.  shoes  at  $2.64  per  pr. ;  4  pr.  stockings  at  3  pr.  for  $1.00. 

Integers — Least  Common  Multiple — Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  4,  6,  3,  5,  8, 
20;  9,  15,  15,  4,  4,  12,  25 ;  2,  3,  5,  7,  5,  14,  10,  12,  24;  2,  3,  5,  6,  8,  10,  15,  16, 
80;  20,  30,  40,  50,  60;  80,  90,  100;  2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  12,  16,  24;  24,  12,  5,  3,  10, 
18;  18,  5,  9,  40,  16;  11,  3,  7,  77,  33;  10,  12,  15,  21. 

Fractions — Addition  of  fractions— Add  Vs  +  H  +  l^,  Vs  +  y2  +  H, 
y2  -^  y6-\-  Va,  3/10  +^  +  ^,^+5/^4-  5/9,  ^  +  34  +  7/12,  i^  + 
/2  +  y,  3/5  +  1/10  +  >^,  >4  +  4/7  +  3/14,  p/2  +  $3/5  +  $1/10,  ^  gal. 
+  %  gal.  +  y2  gal.,  y  yd.  +  Y4  yd.  +  5/12  yd. 

Problems — Finding  what  part  one  number  is  of  another — There  are  50 
pupils  in  a  5A  class;  10  are  given  70%  in  arithmetic,  15  are  given  60%,  and 
the  others  are  given  50%.    What  part  of  the  class  got  70%  ?    60%  ?    50%  ? 

Thirteenth  Week — Oral. 
Business  Forms — Bills.    Requisites  of  a  bill. 

Integers — Least  Common  Multiple — Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  4  and  8 ;  8 
and  9 ;  7  and  8 ;  6  and  8 ;  6  and  9 ;  8  and  12 ;  4  and  10;  6  and  10;  9  and  12 ; 
6  and  15  ;  5  and  15  ;  8  and  24 ;  2,  4  and  8 ;  4,  8  and  16 ;  2,  3  and  4 ;  3,  4  and  6 ; 
2,  4  and  5;  3,  6  and  9;  4,  5  and  10;  2,  5  and  20;  4,  6  and  8;  2,  5  and  6;  3,  6 
and  5;  4,  9  and  36;  4,  5  and  6;  3,  4  and  9;  6,  9  and  12;  4,  8  and  12;  7,  8  and 
14;  10,  100  and  5. 

Fractions — Method  of  addition  of  mixed  numbers — Add  3y  -\-  4^, 
4>^  +  2^,  2y2  -\-  7ye,  \y2  +  2>4.  A  farmer  sold  a  calf  for  $7i^  and  a 
sheep  for  %7'^/4.  How  much  money  did  he  receive?  A  clerk  sold  Ij/^  yds. 
of  cloth  and  4^^  yds.    How  many  yds.  did  he  sell  ? 

Problems — Finding  what  part  one  number  is  of  another — 25  is  what 
part  of  75?  25c.  is  what  part  of  $1  ?  The  population  of  the  United  States  is 
90,000,000;  10,000,000  are  negroes.  What  part  are  negroes?  What  part  of 
a  day  is  6  hours?    75c.  is  what  part  of  $1  ? 

Written. 

Business  Forms — Bills.  Make  out  the  following  bill  and  receipt : : 
Dan'l  Jones  bought  of  C.  W.  Somers,  Cincinnati,  O.,  May  20,  1911,  the  fol- 
lowing articles :  42  yds.  muslin  @  63/^ c. ;  8  yds.  flannel  @  85c. ;  4  yds.  silk  @ 
$1.87^. ;  22  yds.  cashmere  @  $1.25. 

Integers —  Least  Common  Multiple.  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  14,  28,  and 
24;  88,  110,330:96,  160,  198;  36,  120.  72;  81,  33,  21 ;  16,54,  15;  27,  42,  12; 
25,  75,  125,  40,  80,  20;  27,  42,  63. 

Fractions— Addition  of  Mixed  Numbers.  Add :  2  4/9  +  3^^,  8^  -f 
8  3/10,  7%  +  6^,  Sy  +  8/.,  6  11/16  4-  7^^,  2>4  +  2^  -f  334,  \y,  +  3y 
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+  2>4,  21j4  +  19y2,  25M  +  20y6  +  153/4,  2^  +  51^+6  7/16.  A  ship 
sails  416  15/16  mi.  on  Monday,  4957^  mi.  on  Tuesday,  and  450^^  mi.  on 
Wednesday.    How  many  mi.  in  3  days  ? 

Problems — Finding  what  part  one  number  is  of  another.  James  bought 
320  newspapers.    He  sold  280.    What  part  of  his  papers  had  he  left? 

Fourteenth  Week, 
Oral. 

Business  Forms — Bills. — Requisites  of  a  bill.  Receipting  bills.  Com- 
plete form  of  a  bill. 

Integers — Least  Common  Multiple. — Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  3  and  7 ;  2 
and  6;  4  and  5 ;  2,  3  and  4;  6,  5  and  2;  3  and  27;  4,  7  and  14;  8,  12,  and  6; 
5,  2  and  10 ;  5,  9  and  3 ;  10,  6  and  5 ;  9,  5  and  3 ;  2,  4  and  5 ;  2,  3  and  5 ;  4, 
3  and  8;  2,  7  and  6;  3,  7  and  2;  5,  8  and  10;  3,  6  and  11. 

Fractions — Addition  of  Fractions  and  Mixed  Numbers. — Add:  5/^  -\- 
4/6  +  Ve,  1/12  +  3/12  +  7/12,  5/12  +  7/12  +  11/12,  4/8  +  ^8  +  H, 
3/16  +  5/16  +  9/16,  4/16  +  7/16  +  11/16,  %  +  M,  m  +  2^,  23/5  + 
2/7,  6  5/7  +  4^,  ^  +  8^,  115^  +  ^,  7%  +  6/7.  From  a  piece  of  steak 
a  butcher  cut  %,  2]/^  and  ^  lbs.    How  many  lbs.  did  he  cut  ofif  ? 

Problems — Finding  What  Part  One  Number  Is  of  Another. — Express 
as  parts  of  a  gallon :  2  qts. ;  1  qt. ;  1  pt.  Express  as  parts  of  $1 :  50c.,  25c., 
75c.,  20c.,  40c.,  60c.,  80c.  What  part  of  a  foot  is  1  in.,  5  in.,  7  in.,  11  in.,  8  in., 
10  in.?  Express  as  parts  of  an  hour:  30  min.,  15  min.,  45  min.,  20  min.,  40 
min.,  10  min.,  50  min.,  6  min. 

Written. 

Business  Forms — Bills,  Receipting  Bills. — Make  out  bill  and  receipt : 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Rice  bought  of  A.  L.  Anderson  &  Sons,  Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  15, 
1912,  9  lbs.  roast  beef  at  16c.,  54^  lbs.  lamb  at  18c.,  6y%  lbs.  steak  at  18c.,  2 
turkeys  weighing  12^^  and  15^  lbs.  at  20c.,  8^  lbs.  sausage  at  12c. 

Integers — Least  Common  Multiple. — Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  15  and  36; 
48  and  66;  39  and  6;  27  and  42;  75  and  125;  6,  10  and  15;  25,  12  and  15;  12. 
15  and  24;  20,  4  and  18;  9,  8  and  10,  30,  18  and  ZZ;  36,  45  and  27;  18,  15 
and  9 ;  44,  56  and  96 ;  44,  77  and  22. 

Fractions — Addition  of  Fractions  and  Mixed  Numbers. — Abstract — 
Add,  %  +  %  +  6^  +  J4  +  8^.  Concrete — In  making  a  suit  a  tailor  used 
1%  yds.  of  cloth  for  the  coat,  Vz  yd.  for  the  vest  and  1  5/16  yd.  for  the 
trousers.    How  many  yards  of  cloth  did  he  use? 

Problems — Finding  What  Part  One  Number  Is  of  Another. — An  army 
of  65,000  men  is  divided  into  40,000  infantry  and  25,000  cavalry.  What  part 
is  infantry?    What  part  is  cavalry? 

Fifteenth  Week. 
Oral. 

Business  Forms — Bills — Form  of  Bill. — Integers — Least  Common 
Multiple.  Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  4,  2  and  3 ;  7,  5  and  2 ;  8,  3  and  9 ;  10,  5  and 
3 ;  12,  10  and  6. 
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• 

Fractions — Method  of  Multiplication  of  Fraction  by  Integer. — Find 
H  X  6,  3/7  X  9,  ^  X  8,  2/9  X  12,  3/14  X  16,  2/9  X  21,  7/8  X  24,  5/9 
X  18,  M  X  60,  %  X  36,  y^  X  64,  ^  X  ^^.  A  family  uses  Y^  bu.  apples  in 
1  month.  How  many  in  10  months?  If  a  yard  of  silk  cost  $->4,  what  will 
12  yds.  cost?  If  a  lb.  of  butter  costs  $^,  what  will  a  tub  containing  40  lbs. 
cost  ?  A  horse  east  %  of  a  peck  of  oats  a  day.  How  many  pecks  will  he  eat 
in  two  weeks  ?  John  walks  ^  of  a  mi.  to  school.  How  many  miles  does  he 
walk  in  6  mornings  ?  Find  the  cost  of  2  doz.  hats  at  $i)4  each,  1  gal.  wine  at 
$^.a  qt.,  9  yds.  of  cloth  at  $%  a  yd. 

Problems — Find  What  Part  One  Number  Is  of  Another. — A  pupil 
solves  8  of  10  examples.  What  part  does  he  solve?  Out  of  20  words  James 
misspelled  2.     What  part  did  he  spell  correctly  ? 

Written. 

Business  Forms — Bills — Receipting  Bills. — Make  out  and  receipt  the 
following  bill,  supplying  place,  date  and  address  :  Mr,  James  Atwood  bought 
of  the  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  one  set  of  Hawthorne's  works;  10  volumes,  at 
$1.50;  one  set  of  Charles  Dickens'  works,  16  volumes,  at  $1.25;  one  set  of 
Johnson's  Encyclopedia,  15  volumes,  at  $5.50. 

Integers — Least  Common  Alultiple. — Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  40,  80  and 
20 ;  36,  72  and  48 ;  15,  36  and  45 ;  48,  66  and  80 ;  27,  42  and  63  ;  88,  1 10  and 
330 ;  96,  160  and  198 ;  Z6,  120  and  72 ;  25,  75  and  125  ;  81,  ZZ  and  21. 

Fractions — Multiplication  of  Fraction  by  Integer. — Abstract — ^  X 
56  =:  ?  Concrete — What  will  3  doz.  hats  cost  at  $%  each  ?  Find  the  cost 
of  20  bbl.  of  salt  at  $9/10  a  bbl.  Find :  %  X  960,  7/12  X  3240,  13/16  X 
2408. 

Problems — Finding  What  Part  One  Number  Is  of  Another. — Applica- 
tion to  concrete  exercises.  Use  denominate  numbers  previously  learned.  A 
tank  supplying  water  for  a  house  has  a  volume  of  2,460  gallons.  There  are 
1,820  gallons  of  water  in  the  tank.    What  part  of  the  tank  is  filled? 

Sixteenth  Week. 
Oral. 

Business  Forms — Bills. — Form  of  a  bill. 

Integers — Least  Common  Multiple. — Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  10  and  12 ; 
15  and  21 ;  40  and  16;  18,  5  and  9;  77  and  33 ;  11  and  3;  3,  10  and  18;  24,  12 
and  5 ;  12,  16  and  24 ;  10,  16  and  80. 

Fractions — Method  of  Multiplication  of  Integer  by  Fraction. — Find  the 
products  of  12  X  5^,  15  X  %,  16  X  ^,  24  X  5/12,  32  X  3/4,  60  X  4/5, 
20  X  H,  80  X  7/10,  15  X  Ys,  6Z  X  7/9.  If  5  tons  of  coal  cost  $30,  what 
will  1  ton  cost  ?  2  tons  ?  3  tons  ?  4  tons  ?  ^3  of  a  ton  ?  ^  of  a  ton  ?  ^^  of 
a  ton?  Find  the  cost  of  •)4  lb-  of  candy  at  60c.  a  lb.  Find  the  cost  of  j4,  lb. 
of  tea  at  80c.  a  lb. 

Problems — Method  of  Finding  a  Number  When  a  Part  is  Given. — 12  is 
%  of  what  number?  24  is  6/7  of  what  number?  20  is  Ys  of  what  number? 
9  is  ^  of  what  number?  15  is  5-6  of  what  number?  28  is  4/7  of  what  num- 
ber?   A  man  spends  7/9  of  his  yearly  wages.    He  spends  $630.    How  much 
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does  he  earn  ?    60  miles  is  ^  of  the  distance  between  two  cities.    How  far 
apart  are  the  cities  ? 

Written. 

Business  Forms — Bills — Receipting  Bills. — Make  out  and  receipt  the 
following  bill,  supplying  date.  Your  mother  bought  of  H.  C.  Bohack,  Broad- 
way and  Ralph  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  the  following  articles :  2  lbs.  of  tea  @  80c., 
10  lbs.  of  sugar  @  6c.,  8  bars  of  soap  @  5c.,  3  lbs.  of  coffee  @  30c.,  J^  lb. 
pepper  @  40c. 

Integers — Least  Common  Multiple. — Find  the  L.  C.  M.  of  18,  32  and 
40;  27,  36  and  42 ;  17,  51  and  136 ;  48,  60  and  75  ;  244  and  305  ;  184  and  322 ; 
19  and  25;  7  and  15;  145,  203  and  261 ;  121,  187  and  88;  20,  30  and  40;  9, 
12  and  14. 

Fractions — Multiplication  of  Integer  by  Fraction. — Abstract — 155  X 
j/a,  =  }  Concrete — There  are  5,280  ft.  in  a  mile.  How  many  feet  are 
there  in  11/16  of  a  mile? 

Problems — Finding  a  Number  When  a  Part  is  Given. — Abstract — ^  of 
a  number  is  675.  Find  the  number.  Concrete — Sold  a  house  for  $5,400. 
which  was  9/10  of  the  cost.    What  did  the  house  cost? 

Seventeenth  Week. 
Oral 

Business  Forms — Bills. — Form  of  a  bill. 

Integers— Factors  and  Multiples.— Factor  54,  72,  96,  65,  66,  40,  108, 
120,  100,  250.  What  is  the  G.  C.  D.  of  2,  14,  16;  10,  20,  30;  15,  45,  60;  14, 
28,  56;  6,  9,  15 ;  8,  24,  36.  Name  the  L.  C.  M.  of  9,  5,  3 ;  10,  6,  5 ;  4,  5,  8 ; 
3,  6,  11 ;  18,  4,  3;  5,  8,  10;  60,  12,  20;  80,  40,  8. 

Fractions — Method  of  Multiplication  of  Mixed  Number  by  Integer. 
Multiply:  2^3  by  7,  5^  by  8,  2>^  by  3,  35/^  by  12,  4  2/7  by  7,  2%  by  8; 
U/s  by  10,  2^  by  8.  Find  the  cost  of  2^  lbs.  candy  at  lOc,  3%  yds.  ribbon 
at  16c.,  1^6  doz.  oranges  at  25c.,  5  2/9  yds.  lace  at  30c.,  3%  lbs.  butter  at 
20c. 

Problems — Finding  a  Number  When  a  Part  is  Given. — If  ^  lb.  coffee 
costs  24c.,  what  will  1  lb.  cost  ?  If  %  of  my  money  is  36c.,  how  much  money 
have  I  ?  fs  oi  a  number  is  240,  what  is  the  whole  number  ?  Find  the  num- 
bers of  which  13/14  is  39,  8/11  is  56,  %  is  96,  10/12  is  100,  ^  is  15. 

Written. 

Business  Forms — Bills — Receipting  Bills. — Make  out  and  receipt  bills 
as  below,  using  the  name  of  some  merchant  near  you,  some  one  whom  you 
know  as  buyer,  and  yourself  as  clerk :  24  yds.  calico  at  8}ic ;  18  yds.  lining  at 
12^c. ;  4^  yds.  flannel  at  48c. ;  24  yds.  braid  at  3^c. ;  9^/5  tons  of  coal  at 
$7.50;  12  5/16  cords  of  wood  at  $4;  150  bu.  of  coke  at  ll>^c. 

Integers — Problems  in  Finding  Prime  and  Common  Factors  and  Least 
Common  Multiple. 

Fractions — Multiplication  of  Mixed  Number  by  Integer. — Abstract — 
IZye  X  48  =   ?     Concrete — Cost  of  a  pail  of  butter  containing  50-)4  lbs. 
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at  $.32  a  lb.?  Multiply:  23>^  by  85,  34^  by  174,  124^  by  230,  6^  by  485, 
22y2  by  186,  75>4  by  498.  A  boy  earns  $8^  a  week.  What  can  he  earn  in 
a  year? 

Problems — Finding  a  Number  When  a  Part  is  Given. — A  concern  sold 
40,236  books,  which  was  %  of  its  stock.  How  many  books  were  in  the  entire 
stock  ? 

Eighteenth  Week.  ' 

Oral 

Business  Forms — BillsJReview  Definitions  of  Terms. 
Integers — Review  Factors  and  Multiples. 

Fractions — Method  of  Multiplication  of  Integer  by  Mixed  Number. 
Find  the  products  of  :  9  X  Ifs,  12  X  3>4,  6  X  lyi,  5  X  IVs,  12  X  2^^ 
20  X  3  7/10,  15  X  2/3,  16  X  1%,  4  X  4j^,  6  X  83^,  3  X  Uy2,  3  X  4^, 
12  X  6K,  10  X  5%,  4  X  7/2,  2  X  21^.  A  man  earns  $2^)4  a  day.  What 
will  he  earn  in  6  days?  Cost  of  SyS  yds.  of  muslin  at  6c.  a  yd.?  At  12c.  a  lb., 
cost  of  2^  lbs.  of  meat? 

Problems — Finding  a  Number  When  a  Part  is  Given. — Find  the  num- 
bers of  which  39  is  5/5,  50  is  ^,  24  is  ^,  25  is  5/7,  30  is  i^,  28  is  7/9,  32  is 
8/11,  30  is  H.  I  read  48  pages,  or  8/9  of  a  book.  How  many  pages  in  the 
book  ?  A  man  left  3/10  or  $300  of  his  estate  to  charity  ?  What  was  the  value 
of  the  estate? 

Written. 

Business  Forms — Bills — Receipting  Bills. — Make  out  and  receipt  bills 
as  below,  using  the  name  of  some  merchant  near  you,  some  one  whom  you 
know  as  buyer,  and  yourself  as  clerk:  64  qts.  blackberries  at  83^c.,  32  qts. 
strawberries  at  125^c.,  2^/^  bu.  cherries  at  $2.25.  5  reams  paper  at  $1.25,  2 
M.  envelopes  at  96c.,  6  gross  pens  at  42c.,  expressage  50c. 

Integers — Problems  in  Finding  Factors  and  Multiples. 

Fractions — Multiplication  of  Integer  by  Mixed  Number. — Abstract — 
96  X  25^  =  ?  Concrete — Cost  of  one  doz.  chairs  at  $15^  each?  Mul- 
tiply: 8  by  2^3,  12  by  2^,  11  by  4^,  9  by  4.3/5,  12  by  8/4,  24  by  5^,  16  bv 
4^,  7  by  3ye,  5  by  3^,  9  by  4%,  10  by  3  5/7,  20  by  43/5,  17  by  2^,  25  by 
6  3/10,  9  by  5%,  7  by  2^,  8  by  4  2/9,  7  by  5^,  18  by  3^,  14  by  4^,  36 
by  SYs. 

Problems — Finding  a  Number  When  a  Part  is  Given. — }i  of  the  popu- 
lation of  a  city  numbers  85,566  people.    What  is  the  total  population? 

Nineteenth  Week. 
Oral. 
Notation  and  Numeration — Review. — Thee  three  periods.     Relation  of 
the  orders  of  integers.     United  States  money.     Relation  of  fractions  to 
mixed  numbers.    Relation  of  mixed  numbers  to  fractions. 

Integers — Review. — Definitions  of  integer,  factor,  prime  factor.  Prime 
factors.     Common  factors. 

Fractions — Method  of  Multiplication  of  Fraction  by  Fraction. — Find : 

y4XV5,y5XH,y3X  6/7,  ^  x  6/7,  ^  x  •>4, 3^  x  3^,  ^  x  ^,  ^  x 
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■^,,3/5  X  K,  %'  X  ^,  M  X  ^,  ^  X  V2,  3/7  X  y%,  3/5  X  7/9,  5/7  X  1/15, 
^  X  34'  K  X  >4.  Cost  of  Yz  yd.  silk  at  $^  a  yd.?  Cost  of  %  yd.  lace  at 
$^  a  yd.?  Bought  y%  yd.  and  used  %  of  it.  Part  used?  The  school  is  ^ 
of  a  mile  from  my  home.  The  church  is  %  as  far.  What  part  of  a  mile  do 
I  walk  in  going  to  church  ? 

Problems — Review. — Division  of  a  unit  into  any  number  of  equal  parts. 
Proof  that  the  whole  equals  the  sum  of  its  parts.  Finding  one  of  the  equal 
parts  of  numbers.    Finding  more  than  one  of  the  equal  parts  of  numbers. 

Written. 

Notation  and  Numeration — Review. — The  three  periods.  Relation  of 
the  orders  of  integers.  United  States  money.  Relation  of  fractions  to  mixed 
numbers.    Relation  of  mixed  numbers  to  fractions. 

Integers — Review. — Prime  factors.  Common  factors.  Greatest  com- 
mon factors. 

Fractions — Multiplication  of  Fraction  by  Fraction. — Abstract — 13/24 
X  72/91  —  ?  Concrete— What  will  ^  lb.  of  feathers  cost  at  $16/21  a  lb.? 
Find  the  product  of :  ^  X  24/25,  5/21  X  14/25,  11/16  X  8/33,  12/25  X 
15/16,  5/14  X  14/35,  3/4  X  ^  X  %,  8/9  X  %  X  5/9  X  Va,  27/40  X  ^  X 
10/16  X  9/13,  3/5  X  5/9  X  3/2  X  4/7,  32/10  X  20/25  X  9/24,  ^  X  7/12 
X  5/9  X  Va,  36/49  X  11/10  X  10/30  X  y%,  21/44  X  9/20  X  25/32  X  /s- 

Problems — Review. — Finding  one  of  the  equal  parts  of  numbers.  Find- 
ing more  than  one  of  the  equal  parts  of  numbers. 

Twentieth  Week. 
Oral. 

Business  Forms — Review. — Bills,  definitions  of  debtor,  creditor. 
Requisites  of  a  bill.    Form  of  a  bill. 

Integers — Review. — Illustrations  and  definitions  of  multiple  and  com- 
mon multiple.    Common  multiples.    Least  common  multiple. 

Fractions — Review. — Definitions  of  proper  fraction,  improper  fraction, 
and  common  denominator.  Reduction  to  higher  terms.  Reduction  to  lower 
terms.  Whole  numbers  to  improper  fractions.  Mixed  numbers  to  improper 
fractions.  Improper  fractions  to  whole  numbers.  Improper  fractions  to 
mixed  numbers.  Principle  involved.  Addition  of  fractions.  Addition  of 
mixed  numbers.  Multiplication  of  fraction  by  integer.  Multiplication  of  in- 
teger by  fraction.  Multiplication  of  mixed  number  by  integer.  Multiplica- 
tion of  integer  by  mixed  number.     Multiplication  of  fraction  by  fraction. 

Problems — Review. — Finding  what  part  one  number  is  of  another. 
Finding  a  number  when  a  part  is  given. 

Written. 

Business  Forms — Review. — Bills — Receipting  bills. 
Integers — Review. — Common  multiples.     Least  common  multiples. 
Fractions — Review. — See  oral  work  for  twentieth  week. 
Problems — Review. — Finding  what   part   one   number   is   of   another. 
Finding  a  number  when  a  part  is  given. 
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Arithmetic— 5  B 

Plan  of  Work. 

First  Week. 
Drill  in  fundamental  operations,  aiming  at  alertness.  Reduction  of 
fractions  to  fractions  of  smaller  denominations.  Reduction  of  fractions  to 
fractions  of  higher  denominations.  Problems  involving  the  above.  Nota- 
tion and  numeration  to  two  periods.  Addition  and  subtraction  of  common 
fractions:  (1)  Addition  of  proper  fractions;  (2)  adidtion  of  proper  fractions 
and  mixed  numbers;  (3)  addition  of  whole  numbers  and  proper  fractions; 
(4)  addition  of  mixed  numbers  and  mixed  numbers;  (5)  subtraction  of 
proper  fraction  from  proper  fraction;  (6)  subtraction  of  proper  fraction 
from  whole  number.  Change  mixed  number  to  improper  fraction.  Change 
improper  fraction  to  mixed  number. 

Second  Week. 

Review:  drill  and  problems  involving  four  fundamental  operations. 
Reduction  of  fractions  to  lowest  terms.  Reduction  to  least  common  de- 
nominator. Reduction  of  mixed  number  to  improper  fraction  and  vice 
versa.  Addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions  as  in  first  week.  Add  the 
following  cases  of  subtraction :  ( 1 )  Subtraction  of  proper  fraction  from 
mixed  number,  fractional  part  of  which  is  greater  than  subtrahend;  (2) 
subtraction  of  fraction  from  mixed  numbers,  whose  fraction  is  smaller  than 
subtrahend;  (3)  subtraction  of  mixed  number  from  whole  number;  (4) 
subtraction  of  mixed  number  from  mixed  number.  Notation  and  numera- 
tion to  three  periods ;  reading,  and  writing  from  dictation. 

Third  Week. 

Oral  drills  in  approximating  answers.  Continued  drill  in  addition  and 
subtraction  of  decimals.  Problems  involving  these  operations.  Multiplica- 
tion of  fractions:  (1)  Whole  number  multipHed  by  fraction;  (2)  fraction 
multiplied  by  fraction;  (3)  mixed  number  multiplied  by  fraction;  (4)  mixed 
number  multiplied  by  whole  number;  (5)  mixed  number  multiplied  by 
mixed  number.  Notation  and  numeration :  Reading  of  decimals  of  three, 
four,  and  five  orders.     Short  method  of  multiplying  by  25  and  250. 

Fourth  Week. 

Continue  oral  problems  calling  for  approximate  answer.  Review  addi- 
tion, subtraction,  multiplication  of  fractions.  Cancellation.  Division  of 
fractions:  (1)  Whole  number  as  divisor,  fraction  as  dividend;  (2)  fraction 
as  divisor,  whole  number  as  dividend;  (3)  fraction  divided  by  fraction; 
(4)  mixed  number  divided  by  fraction;  (5)  fraction  divided  by  mixed 
number;  (6)  mixed  number  divided  by  whole  number;  (7)  whole  number 
divided  by  mixed  number;  (8)  mixed  number  divided  by  mixed  number. 
Principles  involved  in  special  drills  (oral)  in  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation and  division:  (1)  61-f  39  =  61  +  30  +  9;  (2)  134  —  75  =  134  — 
70  — 5;  (3)49X3=  (40X3)  +  (9  X  3). 

Fifth  Week. 

Continued  drill  in  oral  addition,  multiplication  and  subtraction  as  begun 
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during  fourth  week.  Problems :  Given  the  value  of  5x  or  12x  to  find  the 
value  of  3x.  Reduction  of  common  fractions  to  decimal  fractions  and  of 
decimal  fractions  to  common  fractions:  (1)  Proper  fractions  to  decimal 
equivalent  and  vice  versa;  (2)  improper  fraction  to  decimal  equivalent  and 
vice  versa;  (3)  mixed  number  to  decimal  equivalent  and  vice  versa.  Addi- 
tion of  common  fractions  and  decimals.  Subtraction  of  common  fractions 
from  decimals  and  vice  versa. 

Sixth  Week. 

Problems  involving  multiplication  and  division  of  fractions.  Principle : 
The  product  of  two  or  more  numbers  is  equal  to  the  product  of  all  the 
prime  factors  of  the  numbers.  Examples  in  fractions  calling  for  more  than 
one  operation.  Decimals :  Reduction  to  common  fractions  and  vice  versa, 
continued.  Notation  and  numeration:  Mixed  numbers  consisting  of  whole 
numbers  of  two  orders  plus  decimals  of  four  and  five  places.  Decimal 
equivalents  of  halves,  fourths,  fifths,  tenths.  Problems  in  profit  and  loss 
involving  operations  taught. 

Seventh  Week. 

Finding  number  when  fractional  part  is  given.  Finding  fractional  part 
of  a  number.  Finding  multiples  of  a  number  when  fractional  part  is  given. 
Finding  fractional  part  of  a  number  when  another  fractional  part  is  given. 
Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  of  fractions,  and  problems 
involving  these  operations.  Examples  in  four  fundamental  operations  aim- 
ing at  correctness  in  writing  numbers  from  dictation  and  alertness  in  per- 
forming operations. 

Eighth  Week. 

Review — Fractions:  (1)  Finding  number  when  fractional  part  is  given; 
(2)  finding  fractional  part  of  a  number;  (3)  finding  multiples  of  a  number 
when  fractional  part  is  given ;  (4)  finding  fractional  part  when  another 
fractional  part  is  given.  Decimals :  ( 1 )  Continued  drills  in  notation  and 
numeration  of  mixed  numbers,  i.  e.,  whole  number  plus  decimals  of  three, 
four  and  five  orders.  Reduction  of  common  fractions  to  decimal  fractions 
and  vice  versa. 

Ninth  Week. 

Multiplication  of  decimals  by  reducing  them  to  form  of  common  frac- 
tions. Equivalents  in  decimals  of  business  fractions.  Addition  of  decimals : 
(1)  Decimals  added  to  decimals  whose  sums  are  less  than  one;  (2)  whole 
numbers  added  to  decimals;  (3)  decimals  plus  decimals  whose  sum  is  greater 
than  one;  (4)  mixed  numbers,  consisting  of  decimal  and  whole  number 
added  to  mixed  numbers  consisting  of  whole  number  plus  decimal  or  whole 
number  and  common  fraction.  Finding  number  when  decimal  part  is  given. 
Finding  multiples  of  a  number  when  decimal  part  is  given.  Problems. 
Review  multiplication  and  division  of  fractions. 

Tenth  Week. 
Equivalents  in  hundredths  of  eighths,  tenths,  thirds,  sixths  and  twelfths. 
Addition  of  decimals  continued.    Subtraction  of  decimals:  (1)  Whole  num- 
ber as  minuend,  decimal  as  subtrahend;  (2)  decimal  as  minuend,  decimal  as 
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subtrahend;  (3)  mixed  number  as  minuend,  decimal  as  subtrahend,  without 
and  with  borrowing;  (4)  mixed  number  minus  mixed  number.  Calculating 
by  dozens. 

Eleventh  Week, 

Review  addition  and  subtraction  of  decimals  and  multiplication  of 
common  fractions.  Teach  multiplication  of  decimals:  (1)  Whole  number 
multiplied  by  decimals  to  one,  two,  and  three  places;  (2)  decimals  multiplied 
by  decimals;  (3)  whole  number  and  decimal  multiplied  by  whole  number; 

(4)  whole  number  and  decimal  multiplied  by  whole  number  and  decimal ; 

(5)  whole  number  and  decimal  multiplied  by  common  fraction;  (6)  whole 
number  and  decimal  multiplied  by  mixed  number  containing  common  frac- 
tion.   Bills :  Receipting  bills  in  full  and  on  account. 

Twelfth  Week. 
Review  addition,  subtraction  and  multiplication  of  decimals.  Division 
of  decimals:  (1)  Division  of  whole  number  by  whole  number;  (2)  division 
of  decimal  by  decimal  of  same  order;  (3)  division  of  decimals  by  decimals 
of  higher  denominations;  (4)  division  of  decimals  by  decimals  of  lower 
denominations;  (5)  division  of  decimals  by  whole  numbers;  (6)  division  of 
whole  number  by  decimal. 

Thirteenth  Week. 

Review  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  of  fractions 
and  decimals.  Division  of  decimals  (see  twelfth  week)  :  (7)  Division  of 
whole  number  and  decimal  by  whole  number;  (8)  division  of  whole  number 
and  decimal  by  whole  number  and  decimal.  Bills :  Receipting  in  full  and  on 
account  as  in  eleventh  week.  Rapid  drills  in  fundamental  operations.  Ap- 
proximating answers. 

Fourteenth  Week. 

Finding  what  fractional  part  one  number  is  of  another.  Application 
to  examples  in  more  common  denominate  units,  viz.,  hour,  minute,  day, 
week,  yard,  inch,  foot,  dozen.  Finding  fractional  part  of  a  number  when 
multiple  is  given.  Finding  what  part  one  fraction  is  of  another.  Finding 
what  part  whole  number  is  of  mixed  number.  Finding  what  part  whole 
number  is  of  fraction.  Finding  what  part  mixed  number  is  of  mixed 
number. 

Fifteenth  Week. 

Finding  fractional  part  one  number  is  of  another  as  in  fourteenth  week. 
Finding  decimal  part  one  number  is  of  another.  Applications  to  examples 
in  familiar  denominate  units.  Finding  decimal  part  of  a  number  when  a 
multiple  of  that  number  is  given.  Finding  what  part  one  decimal  fraction 
is  of  another.  Finding  what  decimal  part  a  decimal  is  of  a  whole  number  -\- 
decimal  and  vice  versa.  Finding  what  decimal  part  whole  number  is  of  a 
decimal  fraction.  Finding  what  decimal  part  whole  numbers  -|-  decimal  is 
of  another  mixed  number. 

Sixteenth  Week. 

Liquid  Measure,  Dry  Measure.  Linear  Measure.  Review  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  of  common  and  decimal  fractions. 
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Problems  involving  two  or  more  operations.    Review  finding  fractional  and 
decimal  part  one  number  is  of  another.     Calculating  by  100  and  1,000. 

Seventeenth  Week. 
Calculating  by  dozens,  gross,  hundreds  and  thousands.     Problems  in- 
volving addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  of  common  frac- 
tions and  mixed  numbers  to  decimal  fractions.    Review  decimal  equivalents 
of  business  fractions. 

Eighteenth  Week. 

Bills.  Review  linear  measure,  dry  measure  and  the  time  table.  Prob- 
lems in  decimals  involving  two  or  more  operations.  Abstract  and  concrete 
terms.  Cancellation  in  performing  examples  in  decimals  involving  both 
multiplication  and  division.  Review  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and 
division  of  decimals. 

Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Weeks. 
Review  three  cases :  ( 1 )  Finding  what  part  fractional  or  decimal  one 
number  is  of  another;  (2)  finding  a  number,  a  fractional  part  of  that  num- 
ber or  a  multiple  of  the  number  when  a  fractional  or  decimal  part  of  the 
number  is  given;  (3)  finding  number  when  number  plus  a  part  is  given. 
Supplementary  problems  may  be  given  in  finding  number,  when  number 
minus  a  fractional  or  decimal  part  is  given  and  in  the  reverse  process. 
Problems  applied  to  denominations  taught.  Review  division  and  multiplica- 
tion of  decimals.  Principles:  (1)  Dividing  numerator  and  denominator  of 
a  fraction  by  the  same  number  does  not  change  its  value;  (2)  multiplying 
numerator  and  denominator  of  a  fraction  by  the  same  number  does  not 
change  its  value. 

Aritlimetic— 5  B 

Eleventh  Week. 

Oral. 
(a)  Multiplication  of  decimals:  (1)  .2  of  4  =  ?  (2)  .02  of  4  ==  ? 
(3)  .02  of  40  =  ?  (4)  .2  of  40=?  (5)  .2  of  .4  =  ?  (6)  .02  of  .04  =  ? 
(7)  .05  of  .12  =  ?  (8)  .05  X  .12  =  ?  (9)  .8  X  -0012  =  ?  (10)  What 
part  of  an  acre  is  .1  of  .1  of  an  acre?  (11)  What  part  of  any  object  is  .2 
of  y2  of  it?  (12)  How  many  hundredths  are  there  in  1  ?  How  many  in  5? 
How  many  tenths  in  17?  (13)  What  is  the  product  of  hundredths  multi- 
plied by  tenths  ?  Of  hundredths  multiplied  by  hundredths  ?  Of  hundredths 
multiplied  by  thousandths? 

Written. 

(a)  Decimals:  Multiplication.  (1)  .49  X  .7  =  ?  (2)  .49  X  -07 
=  ?  (3)  .58  X  .64  =  ?  (4)  .342  X  .17  =  ?  (5)  .468  X  -019  =  ? 
(6)  45  X  .27  =  ?  (7)  45.3  X  .27  ==  ?  (8)  49.87  X  .34  =  ?  (9)  3.24 
X  4.86  =  ?  (10)  3.24  X  5.008  =  ?  (11)  .04  X  .0067  =  ?  (12)  .95  X 
8.437  =  ?  (13)  It  costs  $2.75  to  pave  1  sq.  yd.  of  road.  What  will  it  cost 
to  pave  987.5  sq.  yds.?  (14)  A  farmer  buys  627  acres  of  land  at  $12.75 
an  acre,  and  sells  them  at  $19.35  an  acre.     What  does  he  gain?     (15)  An 
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acre  of  land  requires  2.75  bti.  of  potatoes  for  planting.     What  will  it  cost 
to  plant  potatoes  in  64  acres? 

(c)   Bills — Receipting  bills  in  full  and  on  account. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  October  29,   1913. 
Mr.  Chas.  Avery, 

142  Broadway. 

Bought  of  Batterman  &  Co., 
Broadway,  Brooklyn. 

Oct.  I  6  I  27  yds.  cloth  @  $0.78 

I  12  I     2  chairs  @     2.25 

I         I     1  table  9.50 

I         I     2  rockers  @     7.50 

I  14  I  46  yds.  oil  cloth  @       .27 


Received  payment, 

Batterman  &  Co., 

Per  L.  K. 
Twelfth  Week. 

Oral. 
(a)  Division  of  decimals:  (1)  How  many  times  are  .3  contained  in  .9? 
(2)  Compare  .9  -f-  .3  with  9-^3;  with  .09  -^  .03.  (3)  In  the  example 
27  -^  3,  multiply  the  dividend  by  10  and  the  divisor  by  10  and  divide.  What 
can  you  say  of  the  quotients?  (4)  Multiply  dividend  and  divisor  by  any 
other  numbers  and  perform  the  division.  What  can  you  say  of  the  quo- 
tients?    (5)  Multiply  .05  by  10;  by  100;  by  1,000;  by  10,000;  by  100,000. 

836 

(6)  If  836  -f-  22  r=  38,  what  is  the  quotient  of ^  .22?    If  .46  ^  .02 

100 
=  23,  what  is  the  quotient  of  460  ^  20? 

Written. 
(a)  Division  of  decimals:     (1)  Divide  .98  by  .02.     (2)  Divide  9.6  by 
.12.    (3)  1.688  -^  .008  =  ?    (4)  8.48  -^  .008  =  ?    (5)  3.612  -^  .43  =  ? 
(6)  Divide  15  by  .46875.     (7)  10.897  h-  4.25  =  ?     (8)  4.872  ^  1.45  =  ? 

(b)  Division  of  decimals,  using  cancellation:  (1)  Compare  the  value  of 
.3  X  .5  3X5 

with  that  of .     (2)  Divide  .42  X  2.1  by  1.22.     (3)  Find  the 

.5  5 

value  of  .16  of  8.09  -^-  .25  of  16.  (4)  A  man  sells  sugar  at  .07c.  a  pound. 
How  many  pounds  must  he  sell  in  order  to  make  $5.15?  (5)  A  tea  mer- 
chant collected  $438  by  selling  tea  at  $.385  per  pound.  How  much  tea  did 
he  sell?  (6)  A  Russian  ruble  is  worth  $5.15.  How  many  rubles  would  a 
man  get  by  changing  $550?  (7)  The  cost  of  paving  a  road  at  $.275  per 
square  yard  is  $855.50.  How  many  square  yards  of  road  were  paved? 
(8)    At  $2.79  a  dozen,  how  many   dozen  towels  can   I  buy   for  $72.35? 

(c)  Receipting  bills  in  full  and  on  account  as  in  Eleventh  Week. 
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Thirteenth  Week. 
Oral. 
(a)  Decimals:  Review  addition,  multiplication,  subtraction  and  divi- 
sion. (1)  Of  two  brothers  one  received  .35  of  a  sum  of  money,  the  other 
3/s  of  it.  How  much  more  did  one  receive  than  the  other?  (2)  It  takes  a 
man  6  days  to  do  a  piece  of  work.  On  the  first  five  days  he  does  .35,  .12, 
.14,  .14,  and  .095  of  the  work.  How  much  remains  undone?  (3)  After  spend- 
ing .75  of  $12  how  much  remains?  (4)  .9  of  the  vessels  that  came  into 
port  this  morning  are  from  Europe ;  20  vessels  came  into  port.  How  many 
come  from  ports  other  than  European?  (5)  A  farm  contains  60.55  acres. 
Ten  hundredths  of  it  were  sold.     How  much  was  sold? 

Written. 

(1)  A  farmer  has  two  fields,  one  containing  23.75  acres  and  the  other 
containing  1.25  as  much.  How  many  acres  in  both?  (2)  A  real  estate 
company  buys  320  acres  of  land  and  divides  it  up  in  plots  containing  1.75 
acres  each.  How  many  plots?  (3)  Mr.  Weston  walked  a  distance  of  3,055 
miles,  covering  on  an  average  20.50  per  day.  How  many  days  did  it  take 
him  to  walk  this  distance?  (4)  An  express  train  which  runs  at  the  rate  of 
50.75  miles  an  hour  must  cover  a  distance  of  1,205  miles.  How  long  will  it 
take  to  do  this?     (5)  Divide  .35  of  8,642  by  I23/5. 

(a)  Review  addition,  multiplication,  subtraction  and  division  of  com- 
mon fractions.  (1)  An  express  train  which  runs  at  the  rate  of  56^  miles 
an  hour  must  cover  a  distance  of  905.50  miles.  How  long  will  it  take? 
(2)   From  y&  of  462  5/9  take  7/9  of  29.75. 

Fourteenth  Week.  -^ 

Oral. 
(1)  What  part  of  100  is  50?  (2)  What  part  of  100  is  75?  (3)  What 
part  of  100  is  67?  (4)  What  part  of  19  is  17?  (5)  What  part  of  one 
week  is  one  day?  (6)  What  part  of  the  month  of  November  is  one  day 
in  that  month?  (7)  What  part  of  an  hour  is  five  minutes ?  (8)  What  part 
of  a  yard  is  one  foot ?  (9)  What  part  of  one  yard  is  two  feet?  (10)  What 
part  of  one  yard  are  9  inches?  (11)  A  man  earns  $35  in  a  week.  He 
spends  $5,  $8  and  $6,  and  half  of  the  remainder.  What  part  of  his  salary 
has  he  left? 

Written. 

(a)  Finding  what  part  one  number  is  of  another.  (1)  Of  650  em- 
ployees in  a  mill  84  are  women,  the  remainder  men.  What  part  of  the  total 
number  of  people  employed  are  the  men  employed?  About  how  many  hun- 
dredths of  the  total  number  are  the  women?  (2)  In  the  Turkish-Italian 
War  the  Italian  loss  in  a  certain  battle  was  894  men,  the  Turkish  loss,  927 
men.  What  part  of  the  total  number  did  each  side  lose?  About  how  many 
hundredths  of  the  total  number  did  each  side  lose?  (3)  What  part  of  ^ 
is  ji?  (4)  What  part  of  5/9  is  Vs?  What  part  of  ^  is  5/9?  (5)  What 
part  of  864  is  1,000?  What  part  of  1,000  is  864?  (6)  What  part  of  1.25 
is  .25?    How  many  hundredths  of  1.25  is  .25?     (7)  What  part  of  15  8/19 
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is  7^?  How  many  hundredths  of  the  former  is  the  latter?  What  part  of 
the  second  number  is  the  first?  How  many  hundredths  of  the  second  is 
the  first?  (8)  What  part  of  36.05  is  8>4  ?  How  many  hundredths  of  8>4 
is  36.05?  (9)  What  part  of  a  day  is  2y2  hours?  What  part  of  a  week  is 
2^^  hours?    (10)   What  part  of  17  yards  is  1  foot?    How  many  hundredths? 

Fifteenth  Week. 
Oral 
(1)  A  boy  worked  two  hours  on  each  school  day  and  five  hours  on 
Saturday  for  12c.  an  hour.  What  part  of  a  dollar  does  he  earn?  (2)  A  man 
borrowed  $25  for  one  year  and  paid  6c.  for  the  use  of  each  dollar.  What 
amount  did  he  have  to  pay  at  the  end  of  the  year?  (3)  A  farmer  had  400 
sheep  and  sold  .12^  of  them.  How  many  had  he  left?  What  part  had  he 
left?     (4)  $15  is  what  part  of  $50?    How  many  hundredths? 

Written. 
(a)  Problems.  (1)  A  man  spends  Yz  of  the  money  he  earns  on  living 
expenses.  He  spends  $1,245.50  a  year  in  this  manner.  How  much  does  he 
earn  per  month?  (2)  Mrs.  Henry  bought  a  sewing  machine  for  $63,  paying 
$12  in  cash  and  the  balance  at  the  rate  of  $.75  per  week.  How  many  weeks 
did  it  take  her  to  pay  for  the  machine?  (3)  A  horseshoer  charges  31c.  per 
pair  of  shoes  for  shoeing  horses.  How  much  must  a  man  pay  for  having  9 
pairs  of  horses  shod  all  around?  (4)  Which  is  more  and  how  much,  .293  of 
$348.50  or  yi  of  $275.50?  (5)  A  man  borrows  $2,555  for  one  year  and  pays 
$.055  for  the  use  of  each  dollar.  What  amount  did  he  have  to  pay  at  the  end 
of  the  year?  (b)  Fractional  and  decimal  part  one  number  is  of  another. 
Problems  applied  to  familiar  denominations.  (1)  What  decimal  part  of  $3 
is  $3/2  ?  (2)  What  decimal  part  of  one  week  are  12  hours?  (3)  What  deci- 
mal part  of  one  yard  is  5^  of  a  foot. 

Sixteenth  Week. 
Oral 

(a)  Liquid  Measure,  Dry  Measure,  Linear  Measure.  (1)  What  part  of 
6  yards  is  3  feet?  (2)  What  decimal  part  of  6  yards  is  3  yards?  (3)  7 
inches  are  what  part  of  7  feet?  What  decimal  part?  (4)  A  man  buys  oil  at 
32c.  a  gallon  and  sells  it  at  7c.  a  pint.  What  part  of  the  cost  is  the  gain? 
How  much  does  he  gain  on  three  gallons?  (5)  By  selling  apples  at  10c.  a 
quart  a  grocer  gains  32c.  on  the  bushel.  What  did  he  buy  them  for,  per 
quart  ? 

Written. 

(a)  Review  division  of  decimals.  (1)  Division  of  whole  number  by 
whole  number.  (2)  Division  of  decimal  by  decimal  of  same  order.  (3) 
Division  of  decimal  by  decimal  of  higher  denomination.  (4)  Division  of 
decimal  by  decimal  of  lower  denominations.  (5)  Division  of  decimal  by 
whole  number.  (6)  Division  of  whole  number  by  decimal.  (7)  Division  of 
whole  number  and  decimal  by  whole  number.  (8)  Division  of  whole  num- 
ber and  decimal  by  decimal.  (9)  Division  of  whole  number  and  decimal 
by  whole  number  and  decimal,  (b)  Finding  fractional  and  decimal  part 
pne  number  is  of  another.    Examples  based  upon  denominate  units  taught. 
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(1)5  feet  are  what  decimal  part  of  12  yards?  (2)  7  oz.  are  what  decimal 
part  of  a  pound?  Of  three  pounds?  Of  five  pounds?  (3)  What  decimal 
part  of  1  mile  is  1  rod?  (4)  240  yards  are  what  decimal  part  of  one  mile? 
(c)  Calculating  by  100  and  1,000.  (1)  At  $.12>4  a  hundred,  what  is  the 
cost  of  2,000  pens? 

Seventeenth  Week. 
Oral. 

(1)  How  many  quarters  in  $16?  (2)  How  many  articles  at  16c.  each 
can  be  bought  for  $16?  (3)  Caps  sell  for  $4  a  dozen.  How  many  caps  can 
a  dealer  buy  for  $15?  (4)  At  20c.  a  dozen,  how  many  dozen  penholders  can 
a  man  buy  for  $8?  (5)  How  many  dimes  are  there  in  $6?  (6)  What  is  the 
cost  of  27^2  quarts  of  oil  at  10c.  a  quart?  (7)  I  paid  $5.50  for  5>4  dozen 
straw  hats.  What  is  the  cost  of  one  dozen?  What  is  the  cost  of  1  hat?  (8) 
Add  3>4,  Sys,  6.50. 

Written. 

(a)  Calculating  by  dozens,  gross,  hundreds  and  thousands.  (1)  A 
wholesale  furniture  company  buys  chairs  at  $14.50  per  dozen.  It  sells  them 
for  $1.90  each.  What  is  the  gain  on  45  chairs  sold  for  this  price?  (2)  At 
$7.50  a  hundred,  what  is  the  cost  of  350  pencil  boxes.  (3)  Buttons  cost  $1.20 
a  gross.  What  is  the  cost  of  4^2  dozen  buttons.  (4)  If  60  hooks  sell  for 
25c.  at  wholesale,  what  would  be  the  selling  price  of  1^  gross  at  this  rate? 
(5)  The  average  number  of  deaths  for  children  younger  than  one  year  is 
14  out  of  each  thousand  per  year.  If  this  is  true  of  a  city  which  has  5,500 
children  of  this  age,  how  many  are  lost  during  the  year?  (6)  by  selling 
scarfs  at  $25.00  a  gross  a  man  gains  15c.  on  each  dozen.  What  do  they  cost 
him  per  dozen  ?  What  does  he  pay  per  gross  ?  What  does  each  scarf  cost  ? 
(b)  Fractions  and  decimals;  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and 
division.  (1)  ^  of  6/11  of  44  -^  .3  of  5/9  of  16  =  ?  (2)  Add  38>^,  349^, 
84.33,  12^,  4876.  (3)  A  man  owns  9/16  of  the  capital  in  a  corporation. 
He  sells  Ys  of  his  share  and  gives  ^  of  the  remainder  to  his  son.  What  share 
of  the  capital  in  the  concern  does  he  retain  for  himself? 

Eighteenth  Week. 
Oral. 

(a)  Liquid  Measure,  Dry  Measure  and  Time  Table — (1)  How  many 
feet  in  .66;/^  of  one  yard?  (2)  Express  decimally  what  part  one  inch  is  of 
one  foot.  (3)  What  part  of  two  yards  are  three  feet?  (4)  What  part  of 
two  yards  are  two  feet?  (5)  What  part  of  one  yard  is  1  foot  6  inches?  (6) 
What  part  of  1  yard  is  1  foot  3  inches?  (7)  What  decimal  part  of  1  bushel 
is  1  pack?  (8)  How  many  days  in  .66%  of  a  working  week  (6  days)  ?  (9)  A 
man  labors  20  days  in  the  month  of  September.  What  decimal  part  of  the 
days  in  the  month  is  taken  up  in  work  ? 

Written. 

(a)  Liquid  Measure,  Dry  Measure  and  Time  Table — (1)  How  many 
feet  in  .66%  of  a  mile?  (2)  What  part  of  3  rods  are  7  yards?  What  decimal 
part?  (3)  What  part  of  7  yards  are  3  rods?  Express  this  as  a  decimal. 
(4)  Which  is  more  and  how  much,  75%  of  12  yards  of  cloth  or  30  feet  6 
inches  of  cloth?     (5)  Find  50%  of  4  gallons,  1  quart,  1  pint. 
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Aritliinetic — OA 

Third  Week, 

Oral — (1)  How  many  feet  are  there  in  4  rods?  (2)  How  many  ounces 
in  23/2  pounds?  (3)  At  the  rate  of  .55  mile  a  minute,  how  far  does  a  train 
go  in  10  minutes?  In  1  hour  and  40  minutes?  (4)  What  is  cost  of  6 
pounds  of  candy  at  35c.  a  pound?  (5)  What  is  cost  of  3^^  yards  of  silk 
at  $1.50  per  yard? 

Written — (a)  Fractions — Problems  Involving  Addition  and  Subtrac- 
tion—  (1)  Bought  3  pieces  of  cloth  containing  127%,  96^  and  48^  yards. 
How  many  yards  in  the  3  pieces?  (2)  A  piece  of  silk  is  30^  yards  long. 
From  it  I  cut  3  pieces,  one  3^  yards  long,  one  4^  yards  long  and  one  12^ 
yards  long.  How  many  yards  remained?  (3)  4/13  of  a  telegraph  pole  is  in 
the  earth,  6/21  is  in  water  and  the  rest  of  it  is  in  the  air.  What  part  of  it 
is  in  the  air?  (4)  A  man's  salary  is  $26  a  week.  He  is  paid  once  every  four 
weeks.  After  receiving  his  pay  he  pays  the  grocer  $18%,  $26^4  to  his 
coal  dealer,  and  $273^  to  his  tailor.    How  much  has  he  left? 

(b)  Decimals — (1)  Reduce  to  common  fractions  in  lowest  terms: 
.8,  .34,  .07,  .075,  4.38,  .0006.  (2)  Express  decimally:  Ys,  3/^,  ^,  ^,  35/125, 
125/25.  (3)  Express  decimally  to  two  places:  %,  6/8,  1/12,  2  5/12,  4/11. 
(4)  One  building  is  91.7  feet  high,  and  another  is  145.03  feet  high.  Find  the 
difference  in  their  heights.  (5)  There  are  three  pipes  leading  into  a  tank 
at  the  rate  of  14.06  gallons,  5.8  gallons,  and  9.35  gallons  per  hour.  How 
much  water  will  the  tank  hold  at  the  end  of  three  hours? 

(c)  Measurements — (1)  Reduce  1  rod,  5  feet  to  inches.  (2)  Reduce  4 
pounds  2  ounces  to  ounces.     (3)  Reduce  36  gallons  1  quart  to  pints. 

Fourth  Week, 

Oral — (1)  At  I21/2C.  a  pound,  how  many  pounds  of  sugar  can  be  bought 
for  $2?  (2)  A  train  went  365.5  miles  in  10  hours.  How  many  miles  did  it 
go  in  one  hour?  (3)  Four  times  }i  equals  what?  (4)  ^  X  ^  =  ?  (5) 
Draw  diagrams  for  examples  (3)  and  (4).  (6)  9  is  what  part  of  27? 
When  9  yards  of  cloth  cost  $11.25,  what  will  27  yards  cost?  (7)  "Robin- 
son Crusoe"  costs  $1  a  copy ;  Lang's  "Green  Fairy  Book"  costs  $.75  a  copy. 
How  many  copies  of  the  latter  could  I  buy  with  price  of  three  copies  of  the 
former  ? 

Written — (a)  Fractions — (1)  Find  cost  of  27  yards  of  ribbon  at  16%c. 
a  yard.  (2)  Cost  of  43/5  tons  of  hay  at  $165-^  a  ton?  (3)  What  is  the  value 
of  5/9  X  3/11  of  2%  of  3y2?  (4)  Find  the  difference  between  9/17  X  8 
and  9/17  X  1/8.  (5)  What  is  the  difference  between  9/17  X  8/8,  and 
9/17  X  3/3? 

(b)  Decimals — (1)  Find  the  value  of  53  horses  at  $86.37  each.  (2) 
What  is  the  cost  of  25>^  yards  of  cloth  at  $5>4  per  yard?  (3)  What  is  the 
cost  of  280  barrels  of  apples  at  $3^  a  barrel?     (4)  A  lady  made  the  fol- 
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lowing  purchases:  47  yards  of  sheeting  at  $.16^  a  yard;  9  yards  of  ribbon 
at  $.35 5-^  a  yard;  38  yards  of  silk  at  $3.36  a  yard.  What  was  the  total 
amount  of  her  bill? 

(c)  Measurements— (1)  How  many  half-gallon  pails  can  be  filled  from 
27  gallons  and  2  quarts  of  syrup?  (2)  A  balloon  was  1^  miles  above  the 
ground.     How  many  yards  above  ground  was  it?    How  many  feet? 

Fifth  Week. 

Oral — (1)  Drill  in  notation  and  reading  of  decimals.  (2)  Drill  in  % 
equivalents  of  ^,  yi,  %,  %,  ^.  (3)  10  feet  -=-  S  ^  ?  10  elevenths  divided 
by  5  =  ?  10  thirteenths  divided  by  5  =  ?  What  is  the  effect  of  dividing 
the  numerator?  (4)  How  many  fifths  of  an  inch  in  1  inch?  1  -^  ^  =:  ? 
How  many  fifths  of  an  inch  in  2  inches?  2  -^  Vs  =:  ?  How  many  y^'s  of 
an  inch  in  JA  inch?     y2  -^  }^  =  ? 

Written— (a)  Fractions— (1)  81  -^  6/7  =  ?  (2)  7/48  -^  7/12  =  ? 
(3)4  5/9  -^  12^  =z  ?  (4)  If  a  train  runs  a  mile  in  %  minutes,  how  long 
will  it  take  it  to  run  673<3  miles?  (5)  Butter  is  worth  34c.  a  pound,  and  I 
bought  $2.50  worth  today.  How  many  pounds  did  I  buy?  (6)  A  grocer 
buys  six  barrels  of  flour,  each  containing  196  pounds,  for  $5.75  a  barrel.  He 
sells  it  at  3^c.  a  pound.    What  does  he  gain? 

(b)  Decimals— (1)  42.125  X  3.5  =  ?  (2)  1795.5  ^  42  =  ?  (3) 
691.53  -^  89  =  ?  (4)  A  man  has  56  bushels  of  grain  and  sells  21.  What 
part  of  his  crop  does  he  sell?    What  %  of  his  crop  does  he  sell? 

(c)  Measurements — (1)  Change  12  pounds  2  ounces  to  ounces.  (2) 
How  many  inches  in  1^  miles?  (3)  How  many  pints  in  7  gallons  1  quart? 
(4)  Which  is  more  and  how  much,  3  bushels  1  peck  1  quart,  or  92  quarts? 

(d)  Percentage— (1)  Find  87%  of  $3,825.00.  (2)  From  87>^%  of 
6,842  take  12^%  of  the  same  number.  Perform  the  example  through  one 
operation.  (3)  A  farmer  owned  1,408  sheep  and  sold  6^%  of  them.  How 
many  did  he  sell ?  How  many  remained?  (4)  Perform  without  resorting  to 
decimal  fractions  the  following:  33y3%  of  291,  8/3%  of  4,896,  16^^% 
of  9,774. 

Sixth  Week. 

Oral— (1)  Add  6.3,  1^,  17.4,  9/2.  (2)  %  X  3  =  ?  3^  x  >^  =  ? 
%-f-3=:?  ^-=-^=?  (The  oral  work  of  the  week  may  be  confined 
chiefly  to  examples  like  (2)  where  the  following  four  principles  are  em- 
phasized, viz.:  (1)  Multiplying  numerator  multiplies  fraction,  (2)  multi- 
plying denominator  divides  fraction,  (3)  dividing  numerator  divides  frac- 
tion, and  (4)  dividing  denominator  multiplies  fraction.)  (3)  Give  other 
names  for  the  following:  6  feet,  ^  pound,  32  ounces,  11  yards,  1  rod,  12 
quarts,  4  pecks,  I/2  quart.  (4)  How  much  is  33}^%  of  90?  of  120?  of  45? 
of  75?     (5)  Write  6^4  as  a  decimal  fraction.    Write  it  as  %. 

Written — (a)  Integers,  Common  and  Decimal  Fractions — (1)  Add  the 
following:  468^,  827.9,  43.0009,  924.016,  25,632,  87>^.  (2)  From  .835  of 
$925  take  7/9  of  this  sum.  (3)  Find  the  quotient  of  .85  of  $632.50  divided 
by  3/19  Xy5XHX5y2. 

(b)   Percentage — (1)  Money  loaned  on  mortgage  of  $8,250.00  brings 
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an  income  of  5%  each  year.  What  docs  it  yield  in  3  years?  (2)  27%  of 
the  pupils  in  a  school  which  has  2,800  pupils  are  in  the  classes  of  the  last 
three  school  years,  59%  in  the  classes  of  the  first  four  school  years,  the  re- 
mainder are  in  the  fifth  year  classes.  How  many  pupils  in  the  fifth  year? 
(4)  Six  public  schools  enter  a  series  of  baseball  games  in  which  the  winning 
school  won  12  games,  two  of  the  others  9  games  each,  one  school  7  games, 
and  the  others  2  games  each.  Express  in  %  the  standing  of  each  club,  as 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  number  of  games  w^on. 

(c)  Business  Forms — (1)  Mr.  James  Home,  of  29  E.  84th  street, 
New  York,  pays  his  landlord,  William  Thomson,  $32.50  on  January  1,  1913, 
the  rental  for  the  month  of  January.  Make  a  copy  of  the  receipt  which  Mr. 
Home  received  from  Mr.  Thomson. 

Seventh  Week. 

Oral — (1)  ^2  of  any  thing  is  how  many  hundredths  of  it?  What  % 
of  it?^?>^?  1/10?  1/20?  1/25?  y6?y3?  H^  Vs^  (2)  97%%  of  the  pupils 
in  a  school  were  present.  What  %  were  absent?  (3)  A,  B,  and  C  own  a 
store ;  A  owns  y^  of  it,  B  owns  y  as  much  as  A,  and  C  owns  the  rest.  What 
part  does  C  own?  What  %  does  C  own?  (3)  Wire  costs  60c.  per  100  feet. 
Find  cost  of  75  feet  of  wire.     (4)  How  many  feet  in  3^  of  a  mile? 

Written— (a)  Problems— (1)  12  yards  of  cloth  cost  $36.60.  What  is 
the  cost  of  17  yards?  (2)  Paid  $135  for  45  hats.  What  is  the  cost  of  3 
dozen  at  the  same  rate?  (3)  Find  the  cost  of  150  feet  of  wire  netting  at 
38c.  per  100  feet.  (4)  A  train  travels  42  miles  an  hour.  How  many  miles 
will  she  travel  in  4  6/7  hours  ? 

(b)  Decimals,  Common  Fractions  and  Percentage — (1)  7  bushels  are 
what  %  of  8.5  bushels?  (2)  A  lake  is  152  rods  long  and  92  rods  wide. 
Its  length  is  what  %  of  its  width?  Its  width  is  what  %  of  its  length?  (3) 
Express  decimally  6M%,  12>^%,  15^%,  37y2%,  4^%,  101%,  250%, 
127>^%.  (4)  $297  is  16%%  of  what  sum?  (5)  Using  common  fractions 
instead  of  decimals,  find  875^^%  of  72  pounds;  Syy^o  of  64  days,  12>4% 
of  30  feet.  (6)  98%  of  the  pupils  in  a  class  are  present.  One  pupil  is 
absent.  How  many  in  the  class?  (7)  A  colt  worth  $150  increased  25%  in 
value  in  eight  months.    How  much  was  it  then  worth?  * 

(c)  Business  Forms — (1)  A  farmer,  Augustus  Avery,  bought  of  his 
grocer,  William  Wadsworth,  and  paid  as  follows : 

Bought  Paid 

16  pounds  coflfee  at $.27  6  barrels  potatoes  at $1.75 

20  pounds  starch  at 04  >4  ton  hay  at 18.00 

1  box  soap  at 3.25  1  cord  wood  at 5.00 

28  pounds  sugar  at 06  28  dozen  eggs  at 35 

How  much  is  due  Mr.  Avery?    Make  out  both  bills. 

Eighth  Week. 
Oral— (1)    Grocer   bought   a   carload   of   flour.      Sold    123^%,   30%, 
37^^%,  and  had  40  barrels  left.    How  many  barrels  did  the  carload  contain? 
(2)  Write  as  decimals  and  as  per  cents.:   4%,  36/10,  7y,  3,  %,  y.     (3) 
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How  many  pints  in  two  bushels?  (4)  Bought  ohve  oil  at  9c,  a  pint.  Cost 
of  2  gallons?  (5)  75%  of  the  spelling  words  studied  this  term  is  300  words. 
What  is  25%? 

Written — (a)  Problems — (1)  Three-fourths  of  the  book  paper  manu- 
factured during  last  year  was  10,500  tons.  What  was  the  total  amount  of 
book  paper  manufactured?  (2)  Wire  netting  comes  in  rolls  50  yards  long. 
How  many  rolls  must  I  buy  to  make  a  fence  575  feet  long?  What  is  the 
cost  at  $.95  per  roll? 

(b)  Common  Fractions,  Decimals  and  Percentage — Special  drills  may 
be  given  to  express  the  decimal  rate  per  cent,  properly  as  hundredths — (1) 
A  boy  used  12%  of  his  money  on  one  day,  18%  the  next  day,  and  16%% 
the  following  day.  What  %  of  his  money  did  he  have  left?  (2)  Arthur 
earned  $16.80.  Spent  75%  of  it.  How  much  did  he  have  left?  (3)  Ex- 
press decimally,  3^%,  %%,  %%,  ^%,  18/20%.  (4)  William  paid  87i^% 
of  his  money  for  a  suit  of  clothes.  What  %  did  he  have  left?  He  had  $2 
left.  How  much  money  had  he  at  first?  How  much  did  he  spend?  (5) 
After  selling  66%%  of  his  crop,  what  %  does  a  farmer  have  left?  If  250 
bushels  are  left,  how  many  bushels  were  raised  ?    How  many  were  sold  ? 

Ninth  Week. 

Oral — (1)  48%  feet  -i-  4  equals  how  many  feet  and  inches?  (2)  How 
many  inches  in  2  yards  1  foot?  (3)  James  is  12  years  old  and  his  father 
36.  What  %  of  James'  age  is  his  father's  age?  What  %  of  his  father's 
age  is  James'  age?  (4)  A  horse  costs  $125  and  a  carriage  $150.  The  carriage 
costs  how  many  hundredths  more  than  the  horse?  What  %  of  price  of 
horse  is  price  of  carriage  ?    What  %  of  price  of  carriage  is  price  of  horse  ? 

Written — (a)  Common  and  Decimal  Fractions — (1)  At  $75.50  an  acre, 
how  much  must  a  man  pay  for  29  acres?  (2)  Land  sells  for  $275  a  city  lot. 
What  must  I  pay  for  7.5  lots?  (3)  A  tank  when  full  holds  42.9  gallons. 
How  much  does  it  contain  when  .37  full?  (4)  A  plot  of  land  is  46.6  feet 
wide,  and  4%  times  as  long.  It  is  rectangular  in  shape.  How  long  is  the 
fence  which  encloses  it?  (5)  An  automobile  goes  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in 
5^  minutes.    How  far  will  it  travel  in  3^  hours? 

(b)  Percentage — (1)  If  you  have  50  words  in  a  spelling  test,  and  are 
marked  96%,  how  many  words  did  you  mis-spell?  (2)  A  man  bought  an 
automobile  for  $850,  and  after  using  it  two  seasons  sold  it  for  15%  less 
than  it  cost.  What  was  the  selling  price?  (3)  Bought  75  acres  of  land  at 
$95  an  acre,  and  14  cows  at  $42  a  head.  Sold  the  land  at  a  profit  of  5%% 
and  the  cows  at  a  loss  of  9%.  How  much  was  gained  or  lost  by  the  whole 
transaction?  (4)  A  man  owes  $1,470,  and  pays  66%%  of  his  debts  this  year. 
How  much  remains  unpaid? 

Tenth  Week. 

Oral — (1)  A  storekeeper  pays  2c.  each  for  pencils  and  sells  them  at  a 
gain  of  50%.  What  does  he  receive  for  2  dozen?  (2)  A  butcher  buys 
meat  at  18c.  a  pound  and  sells  it  at  a  profit  of  16%%.  What  will  he  charge 
for  four  pounds?  (3)  What  %  of  40%  is  20%?  (4)  20%  of  the  people 
in  a  town  attended  a  mass  meeting  which  numbered  5,000  people.  What  is 
the  town's  population? 
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Written — (a)  Integers,  Common  and  Decimal  Fractions — (1)  Add 
488.06,  532.0017,  695.016,  84.207,  .0019,  6/5.  (2)  Find  the  value  of 
49.82    +6.08— IJ^ 

.     (3)  A  wheel  is  8  feet  9^  inches  in  circumference. 

60.1^  +  0.4   —41 

How  many  revolutions  will  it  make  in  going  ^  a  mile. 

(b)  Business  Forms — Date,  fill,  foot  and  receipt  the  following  bills. 
Insert  the  name  and  address  of  some  buyer  and  some  dealer  whom  you 
know.  (1)  Bill  for  dry  goods:  9  yards  muslin  at  16c.  per  yard;  24  hand- 
kerchiefs at  $2.25  a  dozen;  12  yards  sheeting  at  $.12^^  a  yard;  14  yards 
pongee  at  $.74  a  yard.  (2)  Bill  for  groceries:  6  pounds  coffee  at  32c.;  4 
pounds  tea  at  45c. ;  8  pounds  ham  at  18c. ;  3^  pounds  butter  at  34c. ;  2  dozen 
eggs  at  44c.;  1^  pounds  cheese  at  16c. 

(c)  Measurements — (1)  One  inch  is  what  decimal  part  of  a  yard? 
What  %  of  a  yard?  (2)  Change  527  pints  to  bushels,  quarts  and  pints. 
(3)  2667^  rods  are  what  fractional  part  of  a  mile?  (4)  How  long  around 
is  a  fence  which  encloses  a  plot  125^  feet  long  and  30^4  feet  wide? 

Eleventh  Week. 
Oral — (1)  What  will  2.5  pounds  of  cheese  cost  if  1.5  pounds  cost  18c.? 

(2)  At  5%  of  a  dollar  per  pint,  how  much  molasses  can  be  bought  for  $1.95? 

(3)  A  barrel  of  pork  sold  for  $24,  which  was  150%  of  its  first  cost.  What 
was  its  first  cost?  (4)  At  $3  a  barrel,  how  much  will  3.6  barrels  of  potatoes 
cost?     (5)  Find  the  cost  of  66%%  of  a  yard  of  cloth  at  $.75  a  yard. 

Written — (a)  Measurements — (1)  What  is  the  price  of  6  bushels  of 
potatoes  if  2  bushels  and  3  pecks  cost  $2,20?  (2)  What  will  5  pounds  4 
ounces  of  butter  cost  if  1^^  pounds  cost  36c.?  (3)  Find  the  cost  of  6  bar- 
rels of  sugar,  340  pounds  each,  at  4^sc.  per  pound.  (4)  From  a  barrel  of 
vinegar  containing  31.5  gallons,  28  gallons  3  quarts  were  taken.  How  much 
remained?  (5)  At  $4^^  a  barrel,  how  many  barrels  of  flour  can  you  buy 
with  $24.75  ? 

(b)  Common  Fractions,  Decimals  and  Percentage — (1)  A  man  paid 
$7,319  for  56  horses.  Sold  them  at  a  loss  of  $319.  How  much  did  he  pay 
for  each?  How  much  did  he  receive  for  each?  (2)  What  will  75%  of  a 
hundred-weight  of  sugar  cost  at  6^c.  a  pound?  (3)  At  $1^  per  bushel, 
how  many  bushels  of  wheat  can  be  bought  for  $523.75?  (4)  If  25  barrels 
of  flour,  each  containing  199  pounds,  cost  $112.50,  what  must  I  charge  per 
pound  in  order  to  gain  1  cent  on  each  pound?  (5)  27  gallons  of  olive  oil 
cost  $54.27.    What  must  I  charge  in  order  to  gain  4c.  on  each  quart? 

Twelfth  Week. 

Oral — (1)  William  had  $.75,  and  gave  %  of  it  to  his  brother.  What 
part  of  a  dollar  had  he  left?  What  %  ?  (2)  If  $27.50  will  buy  nine  lambs, 
how  many  lambs  will  66%%  of  that  sum  buy?  (3)  A  farmer  sold  6  bar- 
rels of  apples,  each  containing  2.5  bushels.  What  did  he  receive  for  them 
at  $.50  a  bushel?  (4)  Which  is  more  and  how  much,  ^  of  y^,  or  ^  divided 
by  3^?     (5)  Add  19.2,  3/5,  5.05,  27,  18.1,  .03. 

Written — (a)   Common  Fractions,  Decimals,  Percentage  and  Denomi- 
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nate  Numbers — (1)  A  grocer  bought  18  pounds  6  ounces  of  butter  at  37c. 
a  pound,  and  sold  it  all  for  $7.50.  What  was  his  profit  or  loss?  (2)  If  a 
barrel  of  flour  contains  4  bushels  of  wheat,  how  many  barrels  of  flour  can 
be  filled  from  47.25  bushels?  (3)  Cloth  is  $2.25  a  yard.  Just  how  much 
can  be  bought  for  $7.75?  (4)  a  man  paid  $4,260.20  for  a  farm  of  68  acres, 
and  sold  it  at  a  loss  of  $204.  How  much  did  he  receive  per  acre?  (5)  Mr. 
Avery  has  40  cows,  which  is  80%  of  the  number  Mr.  Ford  has.  How  many 
has  Mr,  Ford?  (6)  How  many  bushels  of  potatoes  at  $.625  per  bushel  can 
be  bought  for  $25?  (7)  John  has  $5.50,  his  brother  $.75.  What  %  of 
John's  money  is  his  brother's  money?  (8)  Find  cost  of  13  gallons  3  quarts 
of  milk  at  4c.  a  pint.  (9)  Bought  8  bushels  3  pecks  of  nuts  at  $2.25  a 
bushel.     Sold  them  at  $.12  a  quart.     Gain? 

Thirteenth  Week. 

Oral — (1)  How  many  tons  in  2,500  pounds?  What  part  of  a  ton  is 
2,500  pounds?  What  decimal  part  of  a  ton  is  2,500  pounds?  (2)  What  is 
the  value  of  5  pounds  4  ounces  butter  at  32c.  a  pound?  (3)  Express  in  feet 
and  decimals  of  a  foot:  150  inches;  99  inches.  (4)  What  part  of  a  mile  is 
40  rods?  What  %  ?  (5)  How  many  inches  in  75%  of  1  yard?  (6)  At  4c. 
per  quart,  what  is  the  value  of  12i/^%  of  a  bushel? 

Written — (a)  Reduction  of  denominate  numbers,  using  decimals — (1) 
Change  2  gallons  1  quart  3  gills  to  a  decimal  of  a  gallon.    Prove  the  result. 

(2)  What  is  the  value  of  6  gallons,  2  quarts,  1  pint  of  syrup  at  75c.  a  gallon? 

(3)  Find  the  cost  of  9  gallons,  3  quarts, -1  pint,  2  gills  of  alcohol  at  $3.60 
a  gallon.  (4)  What  fractional  part  of  a  mile  are  150  rods,  5  yards,  2  feet? 
What  decimal  part  of  a  mile?  (5)  What  fractional  part  of  a  ton  are  8  cwt., 
14  pounds  4  ounces?  What  decimal  part  of  a  ton?  What  %  of  a  ton? 
(6)  Sold  18  bushels  3  pecks  4  quarts  of  cranberries  at  $1.75  a  bushel.  How 
much  was  received?  (7)  Mr.  Brown's  salary  is  $2,400.00  a  year.  What 
does  he  earn  in  3  years.  6  months  and  15  days?  (8)  How  many  rods  in 
7/16  of  a  mile?  (9)  Bought  18,260  pounds  of  steel  at  $28.25  a  ton.  Find 
the  cost. 

(b)  Problems — (1)  Farmer  raised  22  bushels  of  potatoes  and  put  them 
in  barrels,  each  containing  2%  bushels.  He  sold  them  for  $3^  a  barrel. 
What  did  he  receive  for  them?  (2)  A  freight  train  moving  at  the  rate  of 
14.75  miles  an  hour  went  66^  miles.  How  many  hours  did  it  take  to  go  this 
distance  ? 

Fourteenth  Week. 

Oral — (1)  What  will  3  bushels  2  pecks  of  apples  cost  at  10c.  per  quart? 
(2)  A  keg  of  molasses  containing  10.5  gallons  was  sold  for  123^c.  per  quart. 
How  much  was  received  for  it?  (3)  What  is  the  vabie  of  6  gallons  2 
quarts  of  alcohol  at  $1.25  per  quart?  (4)  How  many  gills  in  25%  of  3 
gallons?  (5)  What  %  of  a  pint  are  3  quarts  1  pint?  What  %  of  3  quarts 
1  pint  is  1  pint?  (6)  How  many  feet  in  2.50  yards?  (7)  How  many  min- 
utes in  66%%  of  1  hour?     (8)  35  minutes  are  what  %  of  an  hour? 

Written — (a)  Reduction  of  denominate  numbers,  using  decimals  and 
percentage — (1)  Change  .71/'^  gallons  to  a  compound  denominate  number. 
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(2)  How  many  feet  in  9/16  miles?  How  many  inches?  (3)  Change  .79j4 
of  a  ton  to  integers  of  lower  denomination.  (4)  Change  32^4%  of  a  pound 
to  lower  denominations.  (5)  I  cut  off  25%  of  a  coil  of  wire.  The  length 
of  the  wire  before  the  cutting  was  72  yards.  How  much  wire  remained? 
(6)  A  fruit  dealer  sold  the  following  quantities  of  nuts  at  5c.  per  quart: 
1  bushel  1  quart ;  3^  packs ;  ^  bushel ;  3  pecks  4  quarts ;  2  pecks  2  quarts. 
How  much  did  he  receive  for  the  whole?  (7)  Of  the  1,240  bushels  of  grain 
raised  by  a  farmer,  42%  was  wheat,  24%  oats  and  the  balance  corn.  How 
many  pecks  of  corn  did  he  raise? 

(b)  Percentage-^(l)  If  apples  cost  80  cents  a  bushel  and  are  sold  at 
a  gain  of  25%,  what  will  be  the  selling  price  of  200  pecks?  (2)  5y  buying 
lumber  for  $80  and  selling  it  for  $120,  what  part  of  the  cost  is  the  selling 
price?  What  part  of  the  cost  is  the  gain?  What  %  of  the  cost  is  the  sell- 
ing price  ?    What  %  of  the  cost  is  the  gain  ?    What  %  of  the  gain  is  the  cost  ? 

Fifteenth  Week. 

Oral — (1)  If  iy2  times  a  number  is  9,  what  is  the  number?  (2)  If 
1.50  of  a  number  is  9,  what  is  the  number?  (3)  If  150%  of  a  number  is  9, 
what  is  the  number?  (4)  If  133i/}%  of  a  number  is  16,  what  is  the  number? 
(5)  If  1.33^  of  a  number  is  8,  what  is  the  number?  (6)  How  many  yards 
in  72  inches?  (7)  Reduce  75  inches  to  higher  denominations.  (8)  How 
many  hours  in  145  minutes?  (9)  Which  is  more  and  how  much,  50%  of 
l}^  hours,  or  50  minutes? 

Written — (a)  Fractions,  Decimals  and  Percentage — (1)  If  1^^  tintes  a 
number  is  675,  what  is  the  number?  (2)  If  1.50  of  a  number  is  675,  what 
is  the  number?  (3)  If  150%  of  a  number  is  675,  what  is  the  number?  (4) 
A  man's  salary  has  been  increased  1/10,  and  he  now  receives  $1,525  a  year. 
What  was  it  last  year?  (5)  A  man's  salary  has  been  increased  22%,  and 
he  now  receives  $1,525  a  year.  What  was  it  last  year?  (6)  I  have  pro- 
longed my  fence  60%,  and  it  is  now  240  yards  long.  How  long  was  it  be- 
fore I  made  the  addition?  (7)  The  United  States  army  has  been  increased 
21%,  and  it  now  numbers  73,689  men.  How  many  men  did  it  number  be- 
fore the  increase?  (8)  The  New  York  Public  Library  has  increased  16%% 
in  the  past  two  years,  and  now  has  83,230  volumes.  How  many  did  it 
number  before  the  increase? 

(b)  Measurements — Continued  drill  in  reducing  denominate  numbers 
from  lower  to  higher  denominations — (1)  Reduce  384  inches  to  higher  de- 
nominations.    (2)  How  many  gallons,  quarts,  pints  in  160  gills? 

Sixteenth  Week. 

Oral — (1)  If  %  of  a  number  is  90,  wdiat  is  the  number?  (2)  If  75%' 
of  a  number  is  90,  what  is  the  number?  (3)  If  I  spend  25%  of  my  money 
and  have  $30  left,  how  much  had  I  in  the  first  place?  (4)  A  number  is 
decreased  .SSYs  of  itself  and  then  equals  80.  What  is  the  number?  (5)  If 
it  takes  4  men  16  days  to  build  a  room,  how  long  would  it  take  1  man  to 
build  it? 

Written — (a)  Fractions,  Decimals  and  Percentage— (1)  If  34  of  a 
number  is  810,  what  is  the  number?    If  .75  of  a  number  is  810,  what  is  the 
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number?  If  75%  of  a  number  is  810,  what  is  the  number?  (2)  A  man 
sells  12%  of  his  stock  and  has  6,666  yards  left.    How  many  had  he  at  first? 

(3)  After  spending  5%  of  my  money  for  clothes,  I  have  $855  left.  What 
did  I  have  at  first?  (4)  The  width  of  a  room  is  10%  less  than  the  length. 
The  width  is  46.8  feet.  What  is  the  length?  (5)  If  45%  of  the  2,400  pupils 
in  a  school  are  boys,  how  many  are  girls?  (6)  A  man  pays  12^%  of  his 
income  for  house  rent,  which  is  $27.50  per  month.  What  is  his  income? 
(7)  A  stenographer  can  write,  115  words  a  minute,  which  is  25%  more  than 
he  could  write  six  months  ago.    What  was  his  rate  then? 

(b)  Measurements — Reduction  ascending,  continued — (1)  Reduce  to 
lowest  denominations  25%  of  one  day.  (2)  Reduce  to  higher  denominations 
2,834  feet.     (3)  Which  is  more  and  how  much,  165  rods  or  3,002  feet? 

Seventeenth  Week. 

Oral — (1)  If  %  of  a  number  is  26,  what  is  the  number?  If  667^  of  a 
number  is  26,  what  is  the  number?  (2)  After  spending  25%  of  money,  I 
have  $9  left.    How  much  had  I  at  first?     (3)  $8.40  is  12>^%  of  what  sum? 

(4)  In  the  late  war,  Italy  lost  ^  as  many  men  as  Turkey.  The  Turkish  loss 
numbers  6,300  men.  What  number  did  Italy  lose?  (5)  The  clothing  ex- 
pense for  a  family  of  6  persons  is  $10  per  week.  What  is  the  average  ex- 
pense of  each  person? 

Written — (a)  Common  Fractions,  Decimals  and  Percentage — (1)  What 
number  decreased  by  ^  of  itself  equals  29,226?  What  number  decreased 
by  .25  of  itself  equals  29,226?  What  number  decreased  by  25%  of  itself 
equals  29,226?  (2)  If  a  man  sells  1/10  of  his  property  and  has  $3,474.00 
worth  left,  how  much  was  his  property  worth  at  first?  (3)  A  man  spends 
5%  of  his  salary  for  clothes  and  has  $1,567.50  left.  What  was  his  salary? 
(4)  The  width  of  a  lot  is  10%  less  than  the  length.  The  width,  46.8  feet. 
What  is  the  length?  (5)  What  number  plus  33>^%  of  itself  equals  900? 
What  number  minus  33y3%  of  itself  equals  900?  (6)  A  man  earns  $18.00 
a  week.  He  spends  20%  for  rent,  10%  for  clothes,  and  20%  for  other  ex- 
penses. He  saves  the  rest.  How  much  does  he  save  in  a  year?  (7)  The 
average  daily  amount  of  new  deposits  in  a  bank  for  the  month  of  November 
is  $1,000.00  and  is  25%  more  than  the  average  daily  amount  for  the  month 
of  October.  What  were  the  daily  average  deposits  for  October?  (8)  A 
team's  record  in  baseball  for  1912  was  52  games  won  and  18  lost.  What 
%  of  the  games  were  won? 

Eighteenth  Week. 

Oral — (1)  At  4c.  per  foot,  what  is  the  cost  of  picture  molding  for  a 
room  14  feet  x  12  feet?  (2)  Multiply  3,640  by  10;  by  100;  by  1,000.  (3) 
Multiply  839.0467  by  10;  by  100;  by  1,000.  (4)  A  boy  bought  a  pair  of 
skates  for  $1.75  and  a  bat  for  35c.  How  much  change  must  he  receive 
if  he  gave  the  clerk  a  $5  bill?  (5)  Mr.  Jones  paid  60c.  for  3^  pounds  of 
steak.  Find  the  cost  per  pound.  (6)  What  is  a  man's  income,  if  the  rent, 
which  is  10%  of  it,  is  $25  per  month  ? 

Written — (a)  Finding  Difference  between  Dates — (1)  Find  your  age  in 
years,  months  and  days.     (2)  Find  the  number  of  years,  months  and  days 
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since  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  (3)  The  Civil  War 
began  April  12,  1861,  and  ended  April  9,  1865.  How  many  days  did  it  last? 
(b)  Problems  Involving  Fractions  and  Percentage — (1)  Bought  12i/2 
yards  of  goods  at  69c.  a  yard.  Gave  a  ten-dollar  bill  in  payment.  Change? 
(2)  Which  is  the  cheaper  apartment  per  room,  7  rooms  at  $900  per  year  or 
6  rooms  at  $65  a  month?  (3)  A  man  whose  salary  is  $22  a  week  spends 
$21  a  month  for  rent,  $6  a  week  for  groceries,  $225  a  year  for  clothing 
and  $78  a  year  for  extras.  How  much  does  he  save  per  year?  (4)  The 
•Board  of  Education  might  have  erected  a  school  building  for  $60,000.00,  but 
instead  they  rent  a  building  for  $7,250.  In  how  many  years  would  the  rent 
paid  be  enough  to  have  paid  for  a  new  building?  (5)  A  man  paid  $1.75  for 
a  hat,  $2^  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  $2  1/10  for  a  book,  and  60c.  for  a  necktie. 
How  much  change  does  he  receive  upon  giving  a  ten-dollar  bill  ? 

Nineteenth  Week. 

Oral— (1)  436  X  100  =  ?  (2)  43.6  X  100  =  ?  (3)  4.36  X  100  =  ? 
(4)  .0436X100=  ?  (5)  436x1,000=  ?  (6)  4.36X1,000=  ?  (7) 
.0436  X  1,000  =  ?  (8)  Sold  2,500  yards  at  76c.  a  yard.  How  much  was 
received?  (9)  Sold  475  articles  at  24c.  a  hundred.  How  much  was  re- 
ceived?    (10)  Sold  475  articles  at  $5  per  thousand.    Amount  of  sales? 

Written—  (a)  Calculating  by  C.  and  M.— (1)  What  will  48,250  bricks 
cost  at  $8.10  per  M.?  (2)  What  will  9,250  laths  cost  at  45c.  per  C?  (3) 
At  25c.  per  C,  what  is  the  freight  on  32,750  pounds?  (4)  Bought  17,500 
pounds  coal  at  $5.90  a  ton.  Cost?  (5)  Dealer  pays  $3.25  per  M.  for  shin- 
gles and  sells  them  for  $3.75.    Gain  on  29  M.  ? 

(b)  First  case  of  percentage  as  applied  to  examples  in  commission — 

(1)  What  is  the  commission  at  5%  on  a  sale  of  goods  amounting  to  $595.00? 

(2)  What  is  the  commission  at  85^%  on  a  sale  of  an  automobile  for  $1,450? 

(3)  Real  estate  agent  charges  2^^%  for  collecting  rent.  He  collects  rentals 
amounting  to  $850.  What  is  his  commission?  (4)  Sold  $750  worth  of 
goods  through  an  agent,  who  charges  2^  %  commission.  What  are  the  net 
proceeds?  (5)  After  paying  5%  for  collecting  a  debt  of  $1,500,  how  much 
remains?  (6)  After  paying  1^4%  for  selling  $3,600  worth  of  goods,  how 
much  remains? 

(c)  Business  Forms — Bills — (1)  Make  out  in  regular  form  of  bill  and 
receipt  the  following:  New  York,  February  21,  1913.  Mr.  John  Hays  buys 
from  William  Anderson  &  Co.  the  following:  15  pounds  raisins  at  15c.;  8 
pounds  tea  at  85c. ;  3  dozen  oranges  at  45c. ;  6^  pounds  prunes  at  16c. 

Twentieth  Week. 

Oral — (1)  If  a  bicycle  goes  12  feet  6  inches  at  each  revolution  of  each 
wheel,  how  many  revolutions  will  it  make  in  going  50  feet?  (2)  A  house 
was  sold  for  ^  more  than  it  was  bought  for.  What  %  of  the  cost  was  the 
gain?  What  %  of  the  cost  was  the  selling  price?  (3)  What  %  of  a  yard 
are  18  inches?  (4)  An  agent  charges  ^%  commission  for  selling  goods. 
He  sells  $1,200  worth.  What  is  his  commission?  What  does  he  turn  over 
to  the  company  for  which  he  is  selling? 

Written— Review— (1)    Add  437.009,  65.325,  42.0325,  9.0876,  .0004, 
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872>^,  564^,  95.95.  (2)  From  145.03  take  913/.  (3)  Three  pipes  lead  into 
a  tank  at  the  rate  of  12.06  gallons,  5^  gallons,  and  9.35  gallons  per  hour. 
The  tank  holds  200  gallons.  How  long  will  it  take  to  fill  it?  How  much 
water  will  it  hold  at  the  end  of  three  hours?  (4)  A  train  travels  52  miles  an 
hour.  How  many  miles  will  she  travel  in  3  hours  45  minutes?  (5)  $250.75 
is  162^%  of  what  sum?  (6)  Had  $26.50  and  spent  22%  of  it.  How  much 
left?  (7)  Wire  netting  comes  in  rolls  48  yards  long.  How  many  rolls  must 
be  used  for  a  fence  525  feet  long?  What  will  the  cost  be  at  $.85  a  roll? 
(8)  One-fourth  of  the  books  in  a  library  are  removed  to  another  branch. 
5,538  volumes  remain  in  the  old  library.  How  many  were  removed  to  the 
branch?  (9)  At  $5^  a  barrel,  how  many  barrels  of  flour  can  be  bought 
for  $27.00?  (10)  Twenty  gallons  of  alcohol  cost  $64.00.  What  must  I  sell 
them  for  to  gain  2c.  on  each  quart?  (11  Sold  15  bushels,  3  pecks,  2  quarts 
of  cranberries  at  $1.75  a  bushel.  How  much  was  received?  (12)  If  pears 
cost  60c.  a  bushel  and  are  sold  at  a  gain  of  25%,  what  will  be  the  selling 
price  of  300  pecks  ? 

Arithmetic— 6B 

First  Week. 

Oral — (1)  Three  hundred  words  were  given  in  a  spelling  test.  Simon 
missed  5  out  of  every  hundred.  How  many  did  he  have  right?  What  % 
did  he  have  correct?  (2)  Add  .6,  5.05,  8.006.  (3)  Which  is  more  and 
how  much,  }^  of  Ys  or  }i?  Give  the  answer  in  %.  (4)  How  many  min- 
utes in  25%  of  an  hour? 

Written — (a)  Integers,  Common  and  Decimal  Fractions— (1)  Find  the 
value  oi  lys  X   V4  X   Vs  ^  Vs  ^  ^  ^  Ve.     (2)   Add  and  test  in  three 
minutes  or  less:  428.356,  9.05,  325.008,  8.563,  .27,  27.058,  506.042.     (3) 
75.05  —  3.4642.     (4)   16.288  X  .076. 

(b)  Percentage — First  case  (finding  percentage  when  base  and  rate 
are  given)  —  (1)  There  are  2,650  children  in  a  school,  40%  are  boys,  the 
rest  girls.  How  many  boys?  How  many  girls?  (2)  Find  25%  of  400 
bushels. 

(c)  ]\Ieasurements — Reduction  descending — (1)  Reduce  3  miles  to 
yards.  (2)  How  many  sq.  ft.  in  3.5  acres?  (3)  How  many  cu.  ft.  in  48 
cu.  yds.  ?  Reduction  ascending — Reduce  to  compound  denominate  num- 
bers:   (1)  174  inches.     (2)    1000  sq.  ft.     (3)  12,300  cu.  ft. 

(d)  Problems — (1)  33^%  of  the  pupils  in  a  school  of  2,436  boys  play 
basketball.  How  many  do  not  play  this  game.  (2)  My  house  has  a  mort- 
gage on  it  of  $8000.00  I  have  to  pay  6%  interest  on  this  mortgage.  I 
have  $8,000,  but  have  invested  them  so  that  they  yield  $175  per  year.  Shall 
I  pay  ofif  the  mortgage  or  keep  the  investment?  What  do  I  gain  by  so 
doing? 

Second  Week. 
Oral — (1)   Drill  in  percent  equivalents  of  business  fractions       ^s  = 
I2y2%,  Xs   =  20%,  y2   =  50%,  etc.     (2)    Add  .3,  4  and  one  half,  7>^, 
(3)  y  minus  >^,  to  what  %  ?    (4)  How  many  oz.  in  25%  of  2  lbs.? 
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Written — (a)  Integers,  Common  and  Decimal  Fractions — (1)  Add  in 
one  minute  or  less:  93/s,  283.05,  16.0016,  43.V,,  15>4.  (2)  From  9/11  of 
2/3,  take  4/5  of  2/17.     (3)  Divide  .0047  by  63.2. 

(b)  Percentage — First  case — (1)  Find  83%  of  the  number  of  days 
in  three  years.  (2)  Find  17%  of  the  population  of  Rome,  which  numbers 
500,250  inhabitants. 

(c)  Measurements — Reduction  ascending — (1)  Reduce  4,832  inches 
to  higher  denominations.  (2)  Reduce  to  higher  denominations  926  ounces. 
(3)  Change  75%  of  a  mile  to  lower  denominations. 

(d)  Problems — (1)  One  year  when  8,425  books  were  published  in  the 
United  States,  22%  of  the  books  were  fiction.  How  many  works  of  fiction 
were  published  that  year?  How  many  works  of  other  kinds  were  pub- 
lished that  year? 

Third  Week. 

Oral — Review   definitions   of  "base,"   "rate,"   "percentage" — (1)    How- 
many  feet  in  50%  of  one  mile?    (2)  What  %  of  a  gallon  is  3  quarts?     (3) 
After  spending  Yi  and  25%  of  money,  I  had  80c.  left.    How  much  had  I  at 
first? 

Written — (a)  Integers,  Common  and  Decimal  Fractions — (1)  What 
number  increased  by  i/<  of  itself  equals  54?  (2)  If  87><%  of  a  number  is 
112,  what  is  the  number?  (3)  At  one  time  3/19  of  the  miners  in  South 
Africa  were  Chinese.  How  many  miners  were  there,  if  21,000  were  Chi- 
nese?   (4)  45  X  34^  ^  63.05  -f  43.0016  +  29^^  equals  what? 

(b)  Percentage — First  case  applied  to  examples  in  denominate  numbers 
— (1)  Find  number  of  sq.  inches  in  60^0  of  1>2  sq.  miles.  (2)  Reduce 
83%  of  the  number  of  inches  in  lyz  miles  to  higher  denominations.  (3) 
Change  92%  of  16  bushels  to  pints. 

(In  each  of  the  above  examples  practice  in  the  reverse  process,  reduc- 
tion ascending  or  reduction  descending,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  be  given 
by  calling  for  proof  of  correctness  of  answer.) 

(c)  Problems — (1)  If  one  pound  of  corn  yields  4  ounces  of  starch, 
how  much  starch  can  be  obtained  from  47  bushels  of  corn,  each  weighing 
56  pounds?  (2)  A  vessel  under  its  own  steam  passed  through  the  Suez 
Canal  in  15  hr.  45  min.  The  canal  is  90  miles  long.  What  was  its  rate  of 
passage  per  hour  to  the  nearest  tenth  of  a  mile  ? 

Fourth  Week. 

Oral — Teach  cubic  inch,  cubic  foot,  cubic  yard — (1)  How  many  cubic 
inches  are  there  in  a  rectangular  solid  3  in.  long,  2  in.  wide,  and  2  in.  thick? 
(2)  How  many  cubic  feet  are  there  in  a  cube  whose  edge  is  one  yard?  (3) 
Had  50c.  and  spent  10c.  What  decimal  part  of  my  money  did  I  spend? 
What  %  did  I  spend?  What  %  did  I  have  left?  (4)  Spent  25c.  Had 
$1.75  left.    What  %  did  I  spend? 

Written — (a)  Percentage — Second  case  (finding  rate  when  percentage 
and  base  are  given)  — (1)  What  %  of  $325  are  $25?  (2)  There  are  485 
pupils  in  an  assembly;  285  are  girls,  the  rest  boys.  What  %  are  boys? 
What  %  are  girls?  (3)  What  %  of  5  bushels  are  2  quarts?  (4)  What 
%  of  a  day  is  a  half  hour? 
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(b)  Problems — (1)A  man's  salary  is  $4,000.  He  spends  22%  for  rent, 
12%  for  clothing,  3%  for  books,  and  $1,018  for  other  purposes.  What  % 
of  his  salary  has  he  left? 

(c)  Business  Forms — Make  out  in  proper  form,  find  the  footing,  and 
receipt  the  following  bill:  (1)  Mr.  S.  G.  Gordon  bought  of  James  Conrad 
25  yards  of  silk  at  $1.80,  8  yards  of  French  broadcloth  @  $4.75,  14  yards  of 
Irish  linen  @  $.68^,  and  three  tablecloths  @  $2.25. 

Fifth  Week. 

Oral — Review  the  following  terms:  Base,  rate,  percentage — (1)  Find 
the  difference  betwen  25%  of  $8,  and  20%  of  $6.  (2)  ^  a  bushel  is  what 
%  of  3  bushels?  (3)  Sold  12  yards  of  linen  at  8^c.  per  yard,  13  yards  of 
muslin  at  4c.  a  yard,  22  feet  of  broadcloth  at  $3  a  yard.  Amount  of  bill? 
(4)   How  many  yards  in  33y3%  of  one  mile? 

Written — (a)  Integers,  Common  and  Decimal  Fractions — (1)  A  and 
B  have  360  acres  of  land,  of  which  A  owns  .37 y2  and  B  .62^.  How  many 
acres  has  each?  (2)  A  man  can  travel  33.68  miles  in  .8  of  a  day.  How  far 
can  he  travel  in  7.5  days? 

(b)  Percentage — Second  case  and  review  of  first  case — (1)  Out  of 
350  words  a  student  spelled  329  correctly.  What  %  of  the  words  were 
spelled  correctly?  (2)  A  farmer  raised  120  bushels  of  potatoes  from  4 
bushels  of  seed.    What  %  of  the  crop  was  the  seed? 

(c)  Measurements— (1)  What  %  of  2  miles  are  40  rods?  (2)  What 
%  of  one  week  are  3  hours?  (3)  Reduce  25%  of  3  tons  to  lowest  denomi- 
nations. 

Sixth  Week. 

Oral— (1)  Vz  foot  is  what  %  of  a  yard?  (2)  The  base  is  900  and  the 
percentage  450;  what  is  the  rate?  (3)  What  %  of  4.8  is  1.2?  (4)  What 
%  of  2  miles  are  80  rods? 

Written — (a)  Integers,  Common  and  Decimal  Fractions — (1)  Add  in 
less  than  one  minute:  5^,  27^4,  516.8,  325.0008,  426.59,  38^.  (2)  Divide 
3/4  of  9/17  by  3.27. 

(b)  Percentage — First  and  second  cases — Problems — (1)  A  man 
bought  a  house  for  $7,500  and  sold  it  at  a  gain  of  $450.  What  %  of  the 
cost  was  the  gain?  (2)  A  grocer  bought  75  bushels  of  walnuts  at  $2.40 
per  bushel,  and  65  bushels  of  chestnuts  at  25%  more  per  bushel  than  the 
price  of  the  walnuts.  For  which  did  he  pay  the  greater  amount  and  how 
much?  (3)  Bought  a  farm  of  98  acres  at  $160  per  acre.  Erected  buildings 
on  the  farm  costing  35%  as  much  as  the  land.  He  then  sold  the  farm  for 
$18,675.    Did  he  gain  or  lose,  and  how  much? 

(c)  Business  Forms — (1)  Write  out  the  following  in  regular  form  of 
a  check:  New  York,  N.  Y.,  June  30,  1912.  No.  15.  First  National  Bank, 
Pay  to  the  order  of  S.  C.  Williams  $1,946.00.  Sign  your  own  name  to  the 
check. 

Seventh  Week. 
Oral— (1)  12y2%  of  $96  =  ?     (2)  50%  of  $96  =  ?     (3)  33>^%  of 
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$96  —  ?     (4)  Add  9^,  2J/,,  Zys,  6,  18.5,     (5)  What  %  of  2  yards  are  24 
inches?     (6)  What  %  of  1  cubic  foot  are  24  cubic  inches? 

Written — (a)  Measurement — (1)  How  many  bottles,  each  containing 
2  gills,  can  be  filled  from  a  vessel  containing  24  gallons  3  quarts?  (2)  One 
gallon  of  maple  syrup  can  be  made  from  12  gallons  1  quart  1  pint  of  sap. 
How  many  pints  of  sap  will  make  3  gallons  of  syrup? 

(b)  Percentage — First  and  second  cases.  Problems — (1)  A  man  died 
leaving  $37,800.  His  widow  received  25%  of  it  and  his  son  25%  of  the 
remainder.  What  still  remained  was  divided  up  equally  among  5  daugh- 
ters. How  much  did  each  daughter  receive?  (2)  A  bought  a  horse  for 
$240  and  sold  it  to  B  at  a  gain  of  20%  ;  B  afterwards  sold  it  at  a  loss  of  25%. 
What  did  B  get  for  the  horse?  (3)  After  a  ship  had  made  56%  of  a  voyage 
of  3,375  miles,  how  many  miles  had  she  yet  to  make  ? 

(c)  Business  Forms — (1)  April  15,  1911,  you  bought  of  S.  S.  Pierce 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  cash:  25  gallons  molasses  at  48c.;  15  gallons  syrup 
at  49c.,  75  pounds  raw  mixed  coffee  at  29c.,  25  pounds  raw  coffee  at  19c., 
Yz  barrel  Franklin  Mills  flour  at  $6.75.    Write  the  bill. 

Eighth  Week. 

Oral— (1)  Which  is  more  and  how  much,  48%  of  $2  or  25%  of  $4.00? 
(2)  How  many  days  and  hours  in  25%  of  a  month?  (3)  Apples  sell  for 
$1.25  a  bushel.  What  must  I  pay  for  10  pecks?  (4)  A  man  walks  3  miles 
an  hour.  How  long  will  it  take  him  to  cover  a  distance  of  100  miles? 
Give  answer  in  hours  and  minutes. 

Written — (a)  Integers.  Common  and  Decimal  Fractions — (1)  A 
grocer  bought  27  bushels  of  peaches  at  $3.65  a  bushel,  and  36  more  bushels 
at  $4.12  a  bushel.  How  much  will  he  gain  by  selling  the  peaches  at  $4.37 
a  bushel?  (2)  Bought  24  pieces  of  cloth  measuring  36  yards  each  at  $18.72 
a  piece,  and  sold  the  whole  at  $.67  a  yard.    Gain  ? 

(b)  Percentage — First  and  second  cases — (1)  Bought  $4,835.00  worth 
of  goods.  Sold  it  at  a  gain  of  22^%.  How  much  did  I  gain?  (2)  From 
37y2%  of  $65.80,  take ^33>^%  of  $62.15.  (3)  What  %  of  a  mile  are  185 
rods?     (4)  What  %  of  one  square  mile  are  85  acres? 

(c)  Business  Forms — Teach  receipt  forms.    Review  check  form. 

Ninth  Week. 

Oral— (1)  What  %  of  4/5  is  4/10?  (2)  What  %  of  .1  is  .01?  (3) 
What  %  of  12  is  2.5?    (4)  What  %  of  50  is  45? 

Written — (a)  Percentage — First  two  cases  as  applied  to  prohlems  in 
denominate  numbers — (1)  What  %  of  4  bushels  2  pecks  6  quarts  is  1  bushel 
5  quarts,  1  pint?  (2)  A  man  owing  a  debt  of  $1,680  paid  9/16  of  it.  What 
%  remained  unpaid?  How  much  did  he  pay?  (3)  A  man  owned  250 
acres  of  land.  He  sold  part  of  this  property  for  $11,900,  receiving  $85  an 
acre.  What  %  of  his  land  did  he  sell?  (4)  A  tract  of  land  in  the  form  of 
a  rectangle  is  75  rods  wide,  and  contains  56  acres,  40  square  rods.  What 
%  of  the  length  is  the  breadth?  (5)  Strawberries  cost  $3.20  a  bushel,  and 
were  sold  at  12j^c.  a  quart.  What  %  was  gained?  (6)  62i^%  of  $1,425 
is  what  %  of  31^4%  of  $2,400? 
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(b)  Integers,  Common  and  Decimal  Fractions — (1)  Divide  987^^  by 
.044.     (2)  Find  the  difference  between  .95  of  $360  and  7/18  of  the  same  sum. 

(3)  Find  the  product  within  45  seconds  or  less  of  3,894 j/^  X  .0682. 

(c)  Business  Forms — Introduce  bill  forms  secured  from  local  mer- 
chants and  give  appropriate  examples. 

Tenth  Week. 

Oral— (1)  What  %  of  .4  is  ^  ?  (2)  What  %  of  2.5  is  12?  (3)  What 
%  of  .01  is  .1  ?    (4)  What  %  of  45  is  50? 

Written — (a)  Integers,  Common  and  Decimal  Fractions — (1)  Add 
423/5,  8.008,  7.0019,  42.325,  16>6,  246.0027,  .04,  19/20,  534.  (2)  Find  the 
value  of  %  X  ^  ^  ^  +  19.0006.  (3)  From  83>^%  of  4,320  take  2/9  of 
8,655. 

(b)  Percentage— (Review)— (1)  What  %  of  $95  is  $125?  (2)  What 
%  of  68.5  is  150?  (3)  What  %  of  .0015  is  15?  (4)  What  %  of  1  quart 
is  3  gallons?     (5)  What  %  of  3  gallons  3  quarts  is  1^  pints? 

(c)  Denominate  Numbers — Problems — (1)  Bought  a  farm  of  600 
acres  for  $50,500.  Sold  it,  receiving  on  an  average  $2.25  per  square  yard. 
Gain  or  loss?  (2)  A  man  devotes  36%  of  his  week  at  work.  How  many 
hours  does  he  work  each  day  (6  days  in  the  working  week)  ?  (3)  The 
price  of  coal  has  gone  up  18%.  If  coal  cost  $9.25  per  ton  last  year,  what 
must  I  pay  this  year  to  fill  my  coal  bin,  which  holds  65^  tons? 

(d)  Business  Forms — Examples  in  the  keeping  of  personal  accounts. 
The  bank-book  may  be  introduced  here. 

Eleventh  Week. 
Oral— (1)  50  X  1  1/10  =  ?     (2)  20  X  2^^  =  ?    (3)  7/12  -f-  3  =  ? 

(4)  2>^  ^  2  =  ?  (5)  A  boy  lost  33>^%  of  his  marbles.  He  then  has  thirty 
marbles  left.  How  many  had  he  at  first?  (6)  12  is  Y^  of  what  number? 
12  is  12>^%  of  what  number?     (7)  18  is  66^%  of  what  number? 

Written — (a)  Percentage — Third  case — (1)  How  long  is  a  line  if 
667^%  of  its  length  is  184  3^ards?  (2)  16%  of  a  sum  of  money  equals  $128. 
what  is  the  total  sum?  (3)  28%  of  a  crop  of  potatoes  equals  252  bushels. 
How  many  bushels  in  the  entire  crop?  (4)  82%  of  a  plot  of  land  is  worth 
$1,246.40.  What  is  the  value  of  the  entire  plot?  (5)  One  candidate  in  an 
election  received  6,300  votes.  This  was  35%  of  the  number  of  votes  the 
other  candidate  received.    How  many  votes  did  the  other  candidate  receive  ? 

(b)  Problems  in  Measurement,  Common  and  Decimal  Fractions — (1) 
A  grocer  puts  sugar  up  in  packages,  each  package  containing  3^  pounds. 
If  the  grocer  makes  a  profit  of  25^c.  on  each  package,  how  much  profit  will 
he  make  on  644  pounds  of  sugar?  (2)  If  6/^  yards  of  cloth  cost  $9^-4,  find 
cost  of  24  inches.  (3)  The  length  of  a  rectangular  plot  of  ground  is  62  feet. 
The  width  is  2^4  times  the  length.  Find  the  area  of  the  plot.  (4)  One- 
half  the  contents  of  a  tank  were  drawn  off ;  then  ^A  of  the  remainder ;  then 
3^5  of  what  was  left.  There  wxre  still  12  gallons,  1  quart,  1  pint  in  the  tank. 
How  much  did  the  tank  contain  at  first? 

Twelfth  Week. 
Oral — (1)  A  grocer  paid  30c.  a  pound  for  butter  and  sold  it  at  a  gain 
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of  167/3%.  What  was  the  gain,  and  what  was  the  selling  price?  (2)  Bought 
at  $4  a  barrel,  sold  at  loss  of  25%,  S.  P.  =  ?  (3)  What  is  loss,  and  what 
is  selHng  price  of  eggs  bought  at  24c.  a  dozen  and  sold  at  a  loss  of  12^%? 

Written — (a)  First  case  of  percentage  applied  to  examples  in  profit 
and  loss — (1)  A  man  sold  a  house  that  cost  him  $15,675  so  as  to  gain  35%  ; 
how  many  dollars  did  he  gain?  What  did  he  get  for  the  house?  (2)  A 
man  owed  $18,620.  He  paid  20%  of  what  he  owed,  and  afterwards  35% 
of  what  remained  unpaid.  How  much  did  he  still  owe?  (3)  A  company 
mined  during  a  certain  year  88,050  tons  of  coal,  and  during  the  next  year 
^lyi^  more  than  the  year  before.  What  was  the  product  of  both  years' 
mining?  (4)  Bought  goods  for  $1,875.  Sold  at  a  gain  of  20%.  Gain? 
Selling  price?  (5)  A  dealer  invests  $9,864  in  shoes.  What  must  he  get 
for  them  to  gain  37y2%?  (6)  A  contractor  built  a  row  of  nine  houses  at 
a  cost  of  $41,760.  Sold  them  at  a  gain  of  35%.  What  was  the  total  gain? 
What  was  the  average  price  received  for  them  ? 

(b)  Problems  in  Measurements,  Common  and  Decimal  Fractions — (1) 
How  many  bags  of  oats,  each  containing  2  bushels  and  2  pecks,  can  be  filled 
from  a  bin  that  contains  115  bushels?  (2)  A  board  is  cut  into  8  equal  pieces. 
Each  of  these  is  cut  into  4  equal  pieces.  The  length  of  one  of  these  is  7 
inches.  What  was  the  length  of  the  original  board?  (3)  A  can  do  a  piece 
of  work  in  7  hours.  What  part  of  it  can  he  do  in  1  hour?  B  can  do  a  piece 
of  work  in  9j^  hours.  What  part  of  it  can  he  do  in  1  hour?  (4)  A  can 
do  a  piece  of  work  in  5  hours ;  B  can  do  the  same  work  in  7^  hours.  How 
long  will  it  take  both  of  them  working  together  to  do  the  work? 

Thirteenth  Week. 

Oral— (1)  Bought  for  $2S.  Sold  for  $26.  Gain  %?  (2)  Bought  for 
$5.  Sold  for  $5.50.  Gain  %?  (3)  Bought  for  $10.  Sold  for  $9.  Loss  %? 
(4)  Cost  $4.50.  Selling  price,  $5.25.  Gain  %?  (5)  Bought  for  48c.  per 
dozen.    Sold  at  the  rate  of  2i^c.  each.    Loss  %  ? 

Written — (a)  Profit  and  Loss  (given  cost  and  selling  price  to  find  gain 
or  loss  per  cent.). —  (1)  Bought  48  gallons  of  milk  at  25c.  a  gallon.  Sold  at 
7c.  a  quart.  Gain?  Per  cent,  gain?  (2)  Bought  house  for  $8,250.  Sold  it 
for  $8,375.  Per  cent,  gain?  (3)  Bought  farm  for  $2,700.  Sold  it  at  a  loss 
of  $350.  Per  cent,  loss  ?  (4)  Bought  148  barrels  of  flour  at  $4.50  per  barrel. 
Sold  48  barrels  at  $5.00  per  barrel,  50  barrels  at  $4.50  each,  and  the  remain- 
der at  a  loss  of  10%.  Total  gain  or  loss?  Per  cent,  gained  or  lost  by  the 
transaction?  (5)  A  rectangular  plot  of  ground  100  yards  long  and  100  feet 
deep  was  divided  up  into  city  lots  (25  x  100  feet)  and  sold  at  $275  per  lot. 
The  cost  of  the  whole  was  $2,500.  Per  cent,  gained?  (6)  Bought  56  bushels 
corn  for  $45.  Sold  half  of  it  at  a  loss  of  12>4%,  the  remainder  at  $1  per 
bushel.     Per  cent,  gained  or  lost? 

(b)  Problems  (Review)  —  (1)  Mr.  A.  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  6  days. 
Mr.  B.  can  do  it  in  4  days.  How  long  will  it  take  to  accomplish  the  work 
if  A.  and  B.  work  together? 

Fourteenth  Week. 
Oral — (1)   12  is  12^/^%  of  what  number?     (2)  How  long  is  a  line  if 
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66;^%  of  its  length  is  equal  to  10  inches?  (3)  The  area  of  18%  of  a  road- 
way is  3,600  square  feet.  Find  the  area  of  the  entire  roadway.  (4)  A  man 
sold  goods  at  a  loss  of  $1.50  per  yard,  thereby  losing  25%.  What  was  the 
cost?     What  was  the  selling  price? 

Written — (a)  Third  case  of  percentage  as  applied  to  examples  in  profit 
and  loss — Problems — (1)  Sold  at  a  loss  of  $350,  thereby  losing  7%.  What 
was  cost?  Selling  price?  (2)  By  selling  land  at  $275  per  lot  a  man  gains 
25%.  What  did  he  pay  per  lot?  (3)  Merchant  sells  for  $175  more  than  he 
paid.  By  so  doing  he  gains  5%.  What  did  he  pay?  (4)  Sold  goods  for 
$640,  thus  losing  8%.  Find  cost.  Find  loss.  (5)  Sold  goods  for  $640,  thus 
gaining  8%.  Find  cost.  Find  gain.  (6)  Bought  a  plot  of  ground  800  feet 
long,  175  feet  wide.  Broke  it  up  into  city  lots  25  feet  x  100  feet  wide. 
Sold  each  lot  for  $400,  thus  gaining  33y3%.  What  was  the  cost  of  the  whole 
plot?  (7)  The  records  of  the  champions  in  the  National  Baseball  League 
for  the  years  1906  to  1910  are  as  follows : 

Year.  Champion.  Games  zi'on.     Game's  lost. 

1906 Chicago   116  36 

1907 Chicago   107  45 

1908 Chicago  95  55 

1909 Pittsburgh    110  42 

1910 Chicago   104  40 

What  per  cent,  of  the  games  played  in  each  year  was  won?  (8)  A  lumber 
merchant  sold  4,800  feet  of  lumber  for  $103.68,  gaining  8%.  How  much 
did  it  cost  him  per  thousand  feet?  (9)  A  dealer  gained  20%  on  flour  that  he 
sold  for  $6  a  barrel.  The  market  advanced  and  he  sold  the  rest  of  his  stock 
for  $6.50  a  barrel.    What  was  his  per  cent,  of  gain  after  the  advance? 

Fifteenth  Week. 

Oral — (1)  An  agent  received  20%  commission  for  selling  pictures. 
How  much  did  he  earn  by  selling  50  at  $2  each?  (2)  How  much  was  a  col- 
lector's commission  on  $1,000  collected  if  he  charged  5%?  (3)  A  lawyer 
collects  for  me  bills  amounting  to  $400  on  a  commission  of  4^  %  ;  how 
much  should  he  retain  for  his  services?  How  much  if  his  commission  is 
3^2%?  2i^%?   5%? 

Written — (a)  Commission — Teach  meanings  of  terms,  "agent,"  "com- 
mission," "net  proceeds." — (1)  Find  the  commission  and  net  proceeds  of 
150  dozen  bunches  of  celery  at  34c.  a  dozen,  if  the  rate  of  commission  was 
4>4%.  (2)  A  commission  merchant  sold  2,000  bushels  of  corn  at 
56c.  a  bushel,  commission  2%.  He  paid  $119.50  freight  and  $25  cartage. 
Find  the  commission  and  net  proceeds.  (3)  Sold  1,875  baskets  of  peaches 
at  $.90  per  basket.  What  is  commission  at  8%  ?  (4)  Sold  for  a  merchant 
in  Brazil,  on  a  commission  of  12%,  3,750  bags  of  coffee  at  $18.75  per  bag. 
Find  amount  of  commission.  (5)  Find  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
250  bags  of  coffee  averaging  118  pounds  each  at  IGy^c.  per  pound,  reckon- 
ing the  commission  at  3%. 

(b)  Business  Forms,  Bills— (1)  Make  out,  balance  and  receipt  the  fol- 
lowing bill :     James  Case,  of  624  Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is  debtor  to 
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the  Municipal  Gas.  Co.,  of  55  Union  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  6,300  cu. 
ft.  of  gas  for  lighting  @  95c.  per  1,000  cu.  ft.,  and  11,200  cu.  ft.  of  gas  for 
fuel  @  80c.  per  1,000  cu.  ft. 

Sixteenth  Week. 

Oral — (a)  Teach  meaning  of  term  interest — (1)  Rapid  drill  in  finding 
common  per  cents,  of  even  sums,  such  as:  5%  of  200  =  ?  3^%  of  600  =  ? 
6>4%  of  $25  =  ?  8%  of  $40  =  ?  etc.  (2)  What  is  the  interest  on  $100 
for  one  year  if  the  rate  of  interest  is  6%  ?  What,  for  two  years?  What,  for 
six  months?  For  three  months?  For  eight  months?  (3)  What  is  the 
interest  on  $250  at  3%  for  six  months?  For  two  and  one-half  years?  For 
one  year  and  three  months? 

Written — (a)  Integers,  Common  and  Decimal  Fractions — The  follow- 
ing examples  should  be  performed  within  a  time  limit  set  for  the  class,  the 
aim  being  accuracy  and  speed:  (1)  Add  235.006,  875.023,  6423/5,  8.0009, 
36.0045,  9,000.09,  464.35,  82/3,  16^.  (2)  4,392>^  X  634.056  =  ?  (3) 
4%  X  .08  X  6/19  ~  2,1^  =  ? 

(b)  Interest — ^To  compute  interest  for  months  and  days — (1)  Interest 
on  $365  for  2  years  6  months  at  4%  ?  (2)  Interest  on  $575  for  3  years  2 
months  at  4%  ?  (3)  Interest  on  $2,500.00  for  6  months  at  3}^%  ?  (4)  In- 
terest on  $2,500.00  for  1  month  at  3>^%? 

(c)  Business  Forms — Bills  and  Receipts — (1)  I  borrowed  $65  a  year 
ago  at  5%.  I  pay  you  the  principal  and  interest  today.  Write  a  receipt  for 
me.  (2)  Mr.  H.  Collins  has  bought  these  things  at  your  store :  2  cravats 
at  $.75  each,  2  pair  of  gloves  at  $1.25,  3  collars  at  15c.  each.  Make  out  a 
bill  for  the  goods  and  receipt  it. 

Seventeenth  Week. 

Oral — (1)  Sold  200  books  at  $3  apiece.  Commission  at  2%  =  ?  (2) 
Agent  received  $80  for  selling  house.  His  commission  was  2%.  Sale  price 
of  house  =  ?  (3)  A  lawyer  received  $30  for  collecting  $200.  What  was 
the  rate  of  commission?  (4)  A  commission  merchant  sold  1,000  pounds 
of  butter  at  25c.  a  pound  and  retained  10%  as  his  commission.  How  much 
did  he  give  to  the  company  for  which  he  was  salesman?  (5)  If  1.5  bushels 
of  walnuts  cost  $1.50,  what  will  7.5  bushels  cost? 

Written — (a)  Commissions — (1)  An  agent  took  grocery  orders  on  a 
commission  of  123/2%.  Fie  sold  goods  amounting  to  $1,352,  took  out  his 
commission,  and  paid  freight  charges  amounting  to  $30.75.  What  were 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale?  (2)  The  weight  of  typewriters  averages  50 
pounds  apiece  when  packed  for  shipment,  and  they  are  sold  at  an  average 
price  of  $103  each.  The  agent  who  sells  them  receives  $10  per  week  and 
20%  commission.  In  one  week  he  sold  four  typewriters.  What  did  he  re- 
ceive for  his  week's  work?  (3)  An  agent's  commission  for  selling  479  books 
at  $3.50  apiece  was  $670.60.  What  was  the  rate  of  his  commission?  (4)  A 
collector  for  a  gas  company  receives  8^%  commission  on  all  the  money  he 
collects.  How  much  does  the  gas  company  receive  out  of  collections  for 
which  the  collector  receives  $317.65  in  commissions?  (5)  A  farmer  sells 
his  produce  through   a   commission   merchant   who   charges  9^^%.      How 
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many  dollars'  worth  of  produce  must  the  farmer  sell  in  order  to  receive 
$1,810  net  proceeds? 

Eighteenth  Week. 

Oral— (1)  What  is  the  interest  on  $300  for  1  year  at  4%  ?  What  is  the 
interest  on  this  sum  for  4  months?  For  6  months?  For  4  years  6  months? 
For  5  months?  (2)  An  agent  received  $35  for  his  services  in  selling  a 
building  lot.  His  rate  of  commission  was  7%.  For  how  much  did  he  sell 
the  lot?     (3)  What  did  the  owner  receive? 

Written — (a)  Problems  in  Measurements,  Denominate  Numbers,  Frac- 
tions, etc. —  (l)Find  cost  of  7  pounds  8  ounces  of  beefsteak  at  22c.  a  pound. 
(2)  Find  %  gain  on  20  bushels  of  cranberries,  bought  at  $4  a  bushel  and 
sold  at  15c.  a  quart.  (3)  If  1  quart  of  nuts  costs  lie,  how  many  bushels  can 
be  bought  for  $35.20?  (4)  At  $1.20  a  bushel  for  plums,  what  decimal  part 
of  a  bushel  can  be  bought  for  $.75? 

(b)  Interest  for  years  and  months — (1)  What  is  the  interest  on  $350, 
borrowed  for  three  years  and  four  months  at  6%  ?  (2)  Bought  a  span  of 
horses  for  $1,800,  paying  $1,000  down.  For  the  balance  the  purchaser  gave 
his  note  for  two  years  four  months  at  6%  interest.  What  was  the  amount 
due  on  the  note?  (3)  Bought  a  house  and  lot  in  Flushing  for  $4,500,  paying 
$2,000  cash.  Gave  a  mortgage  for  the  balance  due  in  three  years  six  months 
at  6%,    What  is  amount  of  mortgage  plus  the  interest? 

(c)  Business  Forms — (1)  Write  a  receipt  covering  the  following  pay- 
ments made  today:  $372  and  interest  for  a  year  at  6%  ;  $1,000  and  interest 
for  1^  years  at  5%.  (4)  Make  out  three  checks  payable  to  the  order  of 
members  of  your  class.     Have  the  checks  indorsed. 

Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Weeks. 

Review. 

Arithmetic—  7  A* 

Thirteenth  Week. 

Oral  and  written. — Metric  System :  Teach  Latin  prefixes :  deci  =  1/10 
=  .1 ;  centi  =  1/100  =  .01 ;  milli  =  1/1000  =r  .001.  Greek  prefixes :  Deka 
=  10;  Hecto  =  100;  Kilo  =  1000;  Myria  ==  10000. 

Apply  to  linear  measure :     10  millimeters  ^  1  centimeter,  etc. 

Teach  abbreviations:  m.,  dm.,  cm.,  mm..  Dm.,  Hm.,  Km.,  Mm. 

Equivalent  of  meter :  39.37  inches  ;  for  approximations,  nearly  40  inches, 
more  than  1  yard. 

Equivalent  of  kilometer,  ^-s  mile;  for  approximation,  more  than  .6 
mile ;  more  than  ^  mile. 

Problems  and  examples  in  metric  system : 

Express  as  meters  and  decimals:  25  km.,  237  dm.,  2.75  dm.,  .7  km., 
48.750  mm. 

Express  as  meters :  19.685  ins.,  78.74  ins.,  118.11  ins.,  25  ft.,  4.8  ft,  .6  ft. 

Express  as  feet:  15  m.,  48^/^  m.,  217>4  m.,  7.5  dm.,  6.85  dm.,  21.475  mm. 

Express  as  miles :     5  km.,  75  km.,  2^  km.,  4.75  km.,  272  km.,  48.9  km. 

Express  as  km. :  325  mi.,  42.7  mi.,  .75  mi. 

*The  first  twelve  zveeks  zvill  appear  in  the  March,  1913,  Number. 
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If  sound  travels  340.5  m.  a  second,  how  many  km.  will  it  travel  in  17 
seconds  ? 

If  the  distance  from  Paris  to  Brussels  is  313  km.,  how  many  miles  is  it? 

If  the  distance  from  Lyons  to  Marseilles  is  218  mi.,  how  many  km.  is  it? 

Start  foreign  money:     French,  Italian,  Swiss  systems. 

100  centimes  make  a  franc  or  100  centessimi  make  1  lira ;  1  lira  or  franc 
=  $.193 ;  approximation,  $.20  or  ^/s. 

Find  the  approximate  and  exact  value  in  United  States  money  of  60 
francs,  50c.,  500  francs,  80c.,  12  francs,  25c.,  200  francs. 

Find  the  approximate  and  exact  value  in  French  and  Italian  money  of 
$150,  $4.50,  $2.25,  $2000,  $72. 

In  Paris,  I  paid  a  bill  of  116  francs.     Find  its  value  in  United  States 
money. 

In  Paris,  a  man  wanted  a  pair  of  opera  glasses  for  which  he  expected 
to  pay  $12.    He  pays  55  fr.  50  c.  for  them.     How  much  has  he  left? 

The  President  of  the  United  States  gets  $75,000.     How  much  is  that  in 
French  money? 

Solve  problems  by  equation  as  in  previous  weeks. 

Cash  account;  personal  account   (see  previous  weeks). 

Accounts  with  other  persons. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  November  15,  1912. 
Mr.  Alfred  Purdock, 

In  Account  with  James  Willett. 


Dr. 

November   4 

To  balance  brought  forward 

$65  75 

4 

To  mdse. 

41  94 

I 

7 

it           a 

13  00 

11 

a           i( 

1  24  50 

15 

Cr. 

10  00 

$155  19 

November   6 

By  cash 

85  00 

12 

a        a 

15  00 

14 

a        a 

Z7  !  50 

!  137  50 

Fourteenth  Week.  $17  |  69 

Foreign  money :     Mark,  pfennig,  rouble. 

1  mark  =  $.238,  approximately  nearly  24  cents ;  more  than  4  marks 
for$l. 

1  rouble  =  $.515,  approximately  more  than  %y2. 

Reduce  18.40  marks  to  pfennigs. 

How  many  tops  at  60  pfennigs  can  l)e  bought  for  12  marks? 

Reduce  to  United  States  money,  750  roubles,  900  marks,  600  marks. 
50  pfennigs. 

A  cloth  weaver  in  Germany  receives  20  pfennigs  per  hour.  He  worked 
10  hours  a  day  and  6  days  a  week.  Find  his  weekly  wages  in  United  States 
money. 
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Metric  system :  Linear  measure ;  measure  of  surface ;  measure  of 
volume ;  measure  of  capacity ;  liter  ( 1  cubic  diameter,  somewhat  larger  than 
liquid  quart,  somewhat  smaller  than  dry  quart). 

A  book  is  19  cm.  long,  14^  cm.  wide,  and  2  cm.  thick.  Volume  in  cu. 
cm.? 

How  many  cu.  cm.  of  water  will  fill  a  cubical  box,  each  inside  dimension 
of  which  is  1  dm.  ? 

A  block  of  white  marble  quarried  at  Peros,  Greece,  was  4  m.  long  and 
1.25  m.  square.     Find  its  value  at  $28  per  cu.  m. 

If  320  cu.  Hm.  of  gas  was  consumed  in  New  York  City,  how  many  cubic 
meters  were  consumed? 

Find  the  cost,  in  Mexico,  of  24  HI.  of  corn  at  $12.  per  200  liters. 

A  Manila  merchant  bought  400  liters  of  olive  oil  at  25  cents  per  liter, 
and  retailed  it  at  30  cents  per  ^  liter.     Find  his  gain. 

Cash  accounts.     See  previous  weeks. 

Solution  of  problems  by  equation.  See  interest  problems  as  given  under 
previous  week. 

Fifteenth  Week. 

(a)  Metric  system.  Review  measures  of  weight  already  taught.  Teach 
Gram.  =  1  cu.  cm.  of  water ;  1000  cu.  dm.  of  water  =  metric  ton  =  2205  lbs. ; 
1  liter  of  water  =  1  kilogram  (kilo)  =  2}^  lbs. 

Reduce  to  grams:  3.51  L.,  7.5  Dg. 
Find  the  weight  of  a  cu.  meter  of  water. 
A  boy  weighs  40  kilos.     What  is  his  weight  in  lbs.  ? 
How  many  boxes  containing  2  grams  each  will  be  required  to  hold  1  kilo 
of  quinine? 

How  many  lbs.  in  456  kilos? 

What  price  per  lb.  is  equivalent  to  $2.50  per  kg? 

(b)  Foreign  money.  English  money.  Equivalent  of  i,  $4.8665.  Use 
$4.87  for  most  purposes,  approximately  nearly  $5 ;  1  shilling,  approximately 
24  cents ;  1  penny,  approximately  2  cents. 

Changing  from  American  to  English  values  and  vice  versa:  Reduce 
£15  to  shillings  ;  £1  10s.  to  pence. 

How  man}^  articles  costing  6d.  each,  can  be  bought  for  £1? 

A  man  changed  a  5  pound  note  and  3  half  sovereigns  for  shillings? 
How  many  did  he  receive? 

Reduce  to  United  States  equivalents :.  £8  3s.  4d. ;  £12  7s.  7d. ;  £440,  18s. 
9y2d. 

Reduce  $225.50  to  English  money. 

Two  dredging  machines  built  in  Glasgow  for  Russia  cost  £38,000  apiece. 
Find  cost  in  American  money. 

At  lOd.  per  hour,  how  much  does  a  British  bricklayer  earn  in  6  days, 
working  9  hours  per  day? 

The  London  Metropolitan  Railway  cost  £500  per  yd.  A  New  York 
street  railway  cost  $214.13  per  yd.  Find  the  difference  in  cost  per  yd.  in 
United  States  money. 

Review  interest,  using  the  equation  method  as  shown  in  previous  weeks ; 
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also  Profit  and  Loss  and  Commission.  Continue  work  in  makin.^  out  bills ; 
checks  to  cover  the  amount  of  same  ;  receipts  ;  also  personal  and  cash  accounts, 
weekly  or  monthly,  and  business  cash  accounts  with  other  people. 

Sixteenth  Week — Oral. 

Use  various  devices  for  rapid  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and 
division— Dictate:  12  X  9,  +  2,  -^  11,  X  2>^,  +  7,  -^  4.  +  9,  +  2,  +  8 ; 
22  X  4,  ^^,  --  7,  +3,  X  8,  --  60,  X  0,  +  48,  -f-  4;  11  X  12,  --  2,  +  4, 
--  5,  +  6,  X  3,  -  6,  X  7,  —  30;  ^  of  40,  +  4,  --  6,  X  9,  +  2,  -  7,  X  8, 
+  6,  --  2;  .>^  of  5^,  X  60,  +  6,  --  7,  X  9,  +  6,  --  15,  X  25,  —  4.  Change 
to  54:  7/27,  17/18,  5/9,  5/6,  2/5,  1/2.  Change  to  mixed  numbers:  65/7, 
57/8,  39/1 1,  85/4,  38/3.  Change  to  improper  fractions :  7  4/9,  8  3/4,  20  5/6, 
50  7/8,  91  2/3. 

Percentage— Write  decimally  250%,  137>4%,  1162^%,  >4%,  ^%, 
y3%-  Mr.  Jones  sold  80  boxes  strawberries  in  June  and  100  boxes  in  July. 
What  was  the  %  of  increase?  20%  of  a  crop  of  hay  was  sold  for  $40. 
What  is  the  value  of  the  whole  crop?  How  much  is  100%  of  $635.50? 
10%?  1%?  .1%?  An  agent  sold  24  reapers  in  one  month,  and  16^% 
more  the  next  month.  How  many  in  both  months  ?  What  %  of  profit  does 
a  selling  price  of  $64  represent  if  the  cost  is  $40.  A  newsboy  buys  papers  at 
T^c.  each  and  sells  them  at  a  cent  each.    What  %  does  he  make  ? 

Oral  and  Written. 

Percentage— Application  in  problems  of  the  five  cases.  Solve  bv  equa- 
tion form  as  shown  in  previous  weeks. — A  dealer  in  furniture  made  30%  by 
selling  a  sideboard  for  $52.  Find  the  cost.  The  steamer  fare  between  two 
places  is  75c.  This  is  25%  less  than  the  fare  by  rail.  How  much  by  rail? 
A  man  invested  $6,240  in  a  woolen  mill  and  received  a  dividend  every  three 
months  equal  to  2%  of  his  investment.  Find  his  annual  income.  A  hard- 
ware dealer  sells  one  kind  of  lawn  mower  for  $5  and  another  for  $6,  making 
$1  on  each.  On  which  does  he  make  the  greater  %  ?  Three-fourths  ])er 
cent,  of  the  6,000  trees  in  a  city  were  blowm  down  in  a  violent  storm.  How 
many  trees  were  destroyed?  What  is  the  difiference  between  }^%  of  576 
and  M%  of  $576? 

Commission — The  gross  proceeds  of  a  sale  of  strawberries  were  $506. 
The  charges  were:  Express,  $3.75;  cartage,  $2.80;  agent's  commission,  5%. 
Find  the  net  proceeds.  What  %  commission  is  charged  by  an  agent  who  re- 
tains $49.20  and  remits  $1,590.80  to  his  employer? 

Discounts — Bill,  Receipts,  Checks,  Order — Find  the  amount  required  to 
settle  the  bill  for  the  following  goods :  Make  out  the  bill,  send  a  letter  to 
firm  ordering  goods,  make  out  check  for  amount,  receipt  bill,  and  send 
receipt  the  firm  would  send. 

Listed  Cost.  Discoinits. 

Lace    $88.  30%      and    5% 

Thread   14.50  20%      and  10% 

Handkerchiefs 76.50  33y3  %  and  20% 

Hose 375.  20%      and    5% 

Prints   1,280.  25%      and  15% 
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Insurance — Mr.  Lane  insured  his  house  for  $850  at  60c.  per  $100.  Pre- 
mium. A  cargo  of  wheat  valued  at  $7,600,  and  insured  for  ^  of  its  value  at 
2^4%,  was  lost  at  sea.  What  was  the  loss  to  the  owners?  To  the  under- 
writers? 

Seventeenth  Week. 

Four  Fundamental  Processes — Dictate:  6  -)-  12,  X  3,  -f-  9,  X  7,  —  3, 
--3,  4-7,  X  6, --8;  2/2  X  12,  +  2,  ^  4,  X  12,  —  1, -f- 5,  —  3,  X  4.  +  16; 
56  ^  8,  X  5,  +  7,  --  3,  —  5,  +  3,  X  7,  +  6,  ^  9,  —  2;  6  +  0,  X12,  +  3, 
-  5,  —  7,  X  7,  —  2,  -  3,  —  6;  8  X  4,  X  2,  ^  4,  +  8,  ^  6,  +  5,  X  7,  -f-  3, 
+  7,  -  4;  12  X  12,  +  6,  -^  5,  +  2,  -  4,  +  9,  —  5,  x  9,  —  8,  --  20,-2. 

Find  products:  .5  X  .3;  .08  X  7;  .7  X  .01;  .004  X  -6;  1  X  .1 
X.1;.1X.1X.1.  Divide  36  by  .6 ;  3.5  by  .7 ;  560  by  .007 ;  .04  by  .08  ;  .064 
by  1.6;  14.4  by  .12;  1.44  by  .012. 

Oral  and  Written. 
Foreign  Money — Find  the  cost  of  the  following  in  the  foreign  money 
mentioned ;  then  estimate  the  cost  in  U.  S.  money :    4  Swiss  statuettes  pur- 
chased in  Geneva,  at  2.50  francs  each ;  30  bouquets  purchased  in  Florence,  at 
50  centessimi  each. 

Find  value  of  in  U.  S.  money:  i43  10s.  6>4d.;  £56  9s.  8d.  144  fr.  50c.; 
98.75  francs.  890.75  marks ;  930.20  marks.  745  roubles ;  978  roubles.  Re- 
duce to  English  money  $1,000. 

In  a  London  store  I  purchased  15  lbs.  of  Baldwin  apples  @  3d.  and  20 
lbs.  of  California  Newtowns  @  5d.  How  much  change  did  I  receive  out  of  a 
sovereign?  Find  the  cost  of  12  tons  of  house  coal  in  London  at  £1  6s.  per 
ton.  Find  the  cost  per  ton  in  our  money.  By  some  German  railways,  tea 
and  coffee  are  sold  to  employees  at  2  pfennigs  per  cup.  If  an  employee  buys 
8  cups  per  week,  how  much  will  he  expend  per  year  of  52  weeks.  Find  total 
expense  in  LT.  S.  money.  The  receipts  of  the  Suez  Canal  Co.  for  tolls,  one 
year,  were  103,120,268  francs.  Find  the  receipts  in  our  money.  An  Ameri- 
can tobacco  company  was  fined,  in  Germany,  5,000  marks  for  violating  the 
laws  of  competition.  Compute  the  fine  in  U.  S.  money.  Great  Britain  built 
the  New  Zealand  Government  Railway  at  a  cost  of  £7,779  per  mile.  The 
length  was  2,212  miles.    Find  the  cost  in  sterling  money  and  in  U.  S.  money. 

Metric  System — Reduce  25.55  kg.  to  pounds  avoirdupois.  Reduce  24 
gals,  to  liters.  If  a  man  walks  75  m.  a  minute,  what  is  his  rate  in  miles  per 
hour?  If  a  cubic  centimeter  of  cast  iron  weighs  7.1 13g.,  how  many  pound.^ 
does  a  cubic  foot  weigh?  How  many  steps  2  ft.  long  will  a  man  take  in 
walking  a  kilometer?  How  many  miles  will  a  train  run  in  1  hhr.  28  min.  21 
sec.  at  the  rate  of  50  km.  an  hour?  What  is  the  weight  of  12  cu.  yds.  of 
earth  if  a  cubic  meter  weighs  2  tons?  If  sound  travels  340  meters  a  second, 
how  many  feet  distant  is  a  cannon  from  a  man  who  hears  the  report  13  sec- 
onds after  he  sees  the  flash? 

Interest — L^se  equation  method  wherever  possible.  Find  the  interest  on 
$231.50  for  3  years  8  months  at  4^/2%.  What  principal  will  in  2  years  7 
months  24  days,  produce  $1,006.47  interest  at  4>'2%  ? 

At  what  rate  per  cent,  will  $8,432  for  2  yrs.  7  mos.  is  $1,339?  Find  the 
rate  per  cent,  when  a  sum  of  money  is  doubled  in  14  yrs.  Find  the  time  in 
which  $450  will  bring  $72  at  4%.    What  principal  will  produce  $90  interest 
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in  3  yrs.  at  4%.    Find  the  interest  on  $1,721.84  from  April  1  to  November  12 
at  4>^%:    Find  the  interest  on  $137.60  from  July  3  to  December  12  at  7%. 
Review  receipts,  checks,  bills,  orders  and  personal  accounts  as  given  in 
previous  weeks. 

Eighteenth,  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Weeks — Reviezv. 
Aim  for  rapidity  as  well  as  accuracy.    Pupils  are  to  gain  power  by  work- 
ing numerous  problems,  both  with  abstract  numbers  and  with  concrete  prob- 
lems.   Give  lots  of  work.     Figures  need  not  necessarily  be  long  and  compli- 
cated, except  occasionally. 

Integers  and  Fractions — Use  various  devices  for  rapid  work. 
Multiplication — Change  multipliers  often. 

10 
12  8 

xii 

24  X    9  15 

30  22 

^/r  u-  1     .  1.        u  1      .•  (         8'     25,      32.     41,      7,      50. 

Multiply   top   numbers   by   each   ot  1 

bottom  numbers.  |    y^%        8,   Xll,etc. 

Division— 270,  450,  171,  153,  180,  135,  900,  126  -^  9,  5,  8,  12,  etc. 

Find  freight  charges  on  50  kgs.  of  nails  at  9c.  a  kg. ;  100  boxes  of  ham- 
mers at  10c.  a  box ;  3  doz.  chairs  at  6c.  each ;  300  baskets  of  peaches  at  5c. 
a  basket ;  200  bbls.  apples  at  8c.  a  bbl. ;  250  bbls.  potatoes  at  8c.  a  bbl.  It  costs 
$1.20  a  ft.  to  dig  a  water  well.    How  deep  is  well  if  it  costs  $84? 

Fractions— 34  =  ?/12?  =  ?/20?  =  ?/16?  =  ?/28?  =  ^/Z2^  — 
?/40?  6/7  =  ?/21  =  ?/42?  —  ?/35  =  ?/49?  =  ?/70?  ^3  +  >^  +  1/12; 
6/2  +  4^-  7>4  —  6M;  25>^  —  17  3/10.  50  X  1  1/10;  20  X  23/5.  7/12 
-^  3  ;  ly.  ^  5. 

Decimals— .036  ^  6 ;  .64  -^  8  ;  .0018  -^  9 ;  728.4  ^  40 ;  4,956.7  ^  700 ; 
252  -^  1.2 ;  330  ^  1.1 ;  80  ~  .5  ;  5.6  -^  .02. 

Percentage— Five  types— (a)  Find  Z7y>%  of  16  oz. ;  of  $400;  of  $1.60; 
of  $2,400;  of  16,000  bricks.  Sold  a  boat  that  cost  $16  for  175%  of  its  cost. 
How  much  money  did  I  get  for  the  boat?  One  train  travels  a  distance  of  200 
miles  in  5  hours ;  another  train  goes  the  same  distance  in  90%  of  the  time. 
How  long  does  it  take  the  second  train  ? 

(b)  Five  years  ago  a  town  had  a  population  of  900  people;  today  its 
population  is  2,700.  Find  the  %  of  increase.  A  soldier  fired  40  shots  at  a  tar- 
get. He  hit  the  target  35  times.  What  %  of  his  chances  did  he  miss?  3^2 
lbs.  is  what  %  of  10  lbs.  ?  2  qts.  1  pt.  is  what  %  of  a  gallon  ?  The  total  im- 
migration into  the  U.  S.  during  three  decades  was,  in  round  numbers:  1881- 
1890,  5,247,000;  1891-1900,  3,688,000;  1901-1910,  8,795,000.  What  %  of  the 
total  immigration  of  the  30  years  entered  during  the  first  decade?  Second 
decade?  Third  decade?  A  candidate  receives  6,300  votes.  This  is  35%  of 
the  number  of  votes  the  other  candidate  received.  How  many  votes  were 
cast?  The  population  of  the  U.  S.,  according  to  the  census  of  1910,  was 
91,927,100.  This  represents  an  increase  of  21%  over  the  figures  of  1900. 
What  was  the  population  in  1900?    What  was  the  increase? 
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Profit  and  Loss — 70  head  of  cattle  were  bought  at  an  average  price  of 
$95  per  head;  they  were  sold  at  a  loss  of  15%.  Find  the  total  loss.  A  gas 
company  makes  gas  for  62i/^c.  per  1,000  cu.  ft.;  it  sells  the  gas  at  a  gain  of 
28%.  Find  the  profit  on  75,000  cu.  ft.  144  doz.  pairs  of  stockings  were 
bought  for  25c.  a  pair;  they  were  sold  at  a  gain  of  16%.    Find  the  total  gain. 

Trade  Discount — A  wholesale  stationery  house  allows  discounts  of  20%, 
10%  and  5%.  Find  the  net  cash  price  of  each  of  the  following:  1  gross 
lead  pencils  listed  at  72c.  a  doz. ;  2  gross  wooden  penholders  at  20c.  a  doz. ; 
6  doz.  ink  wells  at  15c.  each ;  10  doz.  blank  books.  Style  A,  at  35c.  a  doz. ;  150 
blank  books,  Style  B,  at  60c.  a  doz.  Make  out  bill  for  above.  Receipt  above 
bill.    Pay  above  bill  by  check.    Make  out  a  receipt  for  the  check  received. 

Interest — Use  the  ordinary  method;  cancellation  method;  6%  method. 
Find  the  interest  on  $720  for  4  yrs.  9  mos.  24  days  at  4  %.  Find  the  interest 
on  $1,200  for  2  yrs.  7  mos.  15  days  at  6%.  A  college  has  an  endowment  fund 
of  $750,000.  What  monthly  income  does  it  receive  from  this  fund,  if  it  is 
invested  so  as  to  yield  interest  at  5%  per  annum?  A  note  of  $450,  dated 
April  28,  1910,  was  paid  May  31,  1911,  with  interest  at  7%.  What  was  the 
amount  paid  ? 

Taxes — The  rate  in  Brooklyn  this  year  is  1.87  per  centum.  Find  the 
amount  of  taxes  due  on  the  following  property:  3  lots  assessed  at  $1,300 
each ;  1  house  assessed  at  $8,500 ;  lot  upon  which  house  stands  assessed  at 
$2,100.  The  above  taxes  are  due  before  November  30;  otherwise  man  is 
penalized  7%.  The  man  pays  December  20.  How  much  is  he  penalized  on 
his  property?  Make  out  a  check  covering  the  entire  amount.  Make  out  a 
bill  showing  the  amount  due  on  November  30,  and  add  on  interest. 

Commission  house  makes  the  following  sales.  Find  the  commission  in 
each  case : 

Articles.  Price.  Rate  of  Com. 

250  bbls.  apples    $1.45  per  bbl.  10% 

200  bbls.  potatoes 1.15  per  bbl.  8% 

200  bbls  cabbages 4.20  per  bbl.  7>^%o 

500  bbls.  flour  " 5.50  per  bbl.  15% 

120  tubs  butter  (52>4  lbs.  each) ; 22  per  lb.  12% 

10  cases  eggs  (30  doz.  each) 24  per  doz.  6%% 

Foreign  Money — Find  the  value  of  a  $200  Victrola  in  Germany,  Eng- 
land, Switzerland,  Russia,  France,  Italy.  Change  to  U.  S.  equivalents:  £38 
7s.  GYzd. ;  11,000.30  marks ;  971  roubles  ;  890.40  francs. 

Metric  System — A  boy  runs  100  meters  in  15  sec.  Find  distance  in  yds., 
ft.  and  inches.  The  Eifel  tower  is  about  1,000  ft.  high.  How  many  meters  is 
that?  From  New  York  to  Chicago  is  about  900  miles.  How  many  km. ?  A 
man  weighs  65  kg.  How  many  lbs.  ?  How  many  liters  of  water  in  a  3,000- 
gal.  tank? 

Review  personal  accounts ;  statements  of  cash ;  accounts  with  other 
persons. 

Make  out  bills,  receipt  same ;  make  checks  to  cover  amounts ;  receipts 
for  money  received. 

Make  out  orders  for  articles  required  from  different  firms. 
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Outline  of  Arithmetic— 7  B 

First  Week. 
First  three  cases  of  percentage. 

Second  Week. 
Second  two  cases  of  percentage. 

Third  Week. 
Profit  and  loss. 

Fourth  Week. 
Commercial  discount.     Monthly  test. 

Fifth  Week. 
Taxes  and  duties. 

Sixth  Week. 
Interest  and  amount. 

Seventh  Week. 
Promissory  notes.     Interest  on  notes. 

Eighth  Week. 
Bank  discount  and  proceeds.     Monthly  test. 

Ninth  Week. 
Areas. — Perimeters,   rectangles.     Area  of  triangles,  base  and  altitude 
given. 

Tenth  Week. 
Surfaces. — Volumes,  rectangular  solids.     Mid-term  test. 

Eleventh  Week. 
The  Circle. — Relation  of  circumference,   radius  and  diameter  to  each 
other.    Area. 

Twelfth  Week. 
Practical    measurements.      Using    various    topics    of    last    two    weeks. 
Monthly  test. 

Thirteenth  Week. 
The  metric  system  and  its  application  to  various  problems,  especially 
in  measurement. 

Fourteenth  Week. 
The  equation. — Clearing  of  fractions. 

Fifteenth  Week. 
Solving  of  various  problems  by  means  of  the  equation. 

Sixteenth  Week. 
A  review  of  percentage,  business  forms,  the  cash  and  personal  account. 
Monthly  test. 

Seventeenth  Week. 
Review  of  profit  and  loss,  commercial  discount  and  taxes  and  duties, 
interest,  business  forms,  the  check. 

Eighteenth  Week. 
Review  of  bank  discount,  business  forms,  the  promissorv  note. 

Nineteenth  Week. 
Review  of  area  and  volume. 

Twentieth  Week. 
General  review,  including  the  metric  system. 
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Arithmetic-7B* 

Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Weeks. 
The  circle. 

Terms. — Diameter,  radius,  circumference. 

First,  teach  the  relationship  of  the  diameter  to  the  circumference. 
There  are  several  approved  methods  of  doing  this.     I  will  try  to  show  two. 

1.  Cut  out  of  a  large  piece  of  card  board  a  circle  with  a  diameter  of 
7  inches.  Mark  off  a  fixed  point  on  the  circumference  and  roll  the  card 
board  along  a  straight  line  ruled  on  the  board.  When  the  circle  has  made 
a  complete  circuit  indicate  its  position  on  the  line.  Compare  the  length  of 
the  line  with  the  diameter. 

2.  Second  method :  Draw  a  circle  7  inches  in  diameter.  Draw  the 
diameter.  Place  a  piece  of  cord  or  wire  on  the  diameter.  Find  out  how 
many  times  this  cord  will  encircle  the  circumference.  Use  3  1/7  almost 
entirely. 

To  teach  area  of  circle,  use  circular  cardboard  mentioned  above.  Cut  it 
into  about  22  equal  sectors.  These  will  resemble  triangles  having  slightly 
curved  bases.  The  area  of  each  of  these  will  be  the  base  X  Vi  altitude. 
Base  =  part  of  circumference  of  circle.  Altitude  =  radius.  Therefore, 
since  radius  is  common  altitude  of  all  the  triangles,  the  area  of  the  circle  and 
the  sum  of  the  bases  of  the  sectors  ■=-  the  circumference  of  the  circle.  The 
area  of  the  circle  =r  J/2  r  X  circumference.  I  believe  it  will  prove  too  diffi- 
cult for  the  pupils  to  understand  why  area  =  tt  r-.  It  will  be  better  to  tell 
them  that  ^  r  X  circumference  is  the  same  as  -n  r-.. 

Oral  and  Drill — Find  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is: 
(1)  35  in. ;  (2)  168  mm.  Find  the  diameter  of  a  circle  whose  circumference 
is  :  (3)  88  ds.  Find  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is:  (4)  28  ft. 
(5)  A  wagon  wheel  is  3^  feet  in  diameter.  How  far  will  the  wagon  have 
gone  when  the  wheel  has  made  100  revolutions? 

Written — (1)  The  bottom  of  my  ink  bottle  measures  3  ins.  across. 
W^hat  is  its  circumference?  (2)  Ten  times  around  the  track  in  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York,  make  1  mile.  What  is  the  diameter  of  the  track? 
(3)  A  smokestack,  3^^  ft.  in  diameter,  is  made  of  sheet  iron.  How  wide 
must  the  sheets  be  cut  to  make  it,  allowing  10  ins.  for  lapping? 

Solve — (4)  How  many  sq.  ft.  of  boards  are  required  to  floor  a  circular 
summer  house  whose  diameter  is  16  ft. ?  (5)  How  many  sq.  ft.  are  therein 
the  surface  of  a  circular  pond  having  a  circumference  of  6,854  ft.?  (6)  At 
what  rate  of  speed  per  hour  is  a  locomotive  traveling  if  the  driving  wheels, 
5  ft.  10  ins.  in  diameter,  are  making  180  revolutions  per  minute? 

Oral  and  Drill — ^(1)  The  minute  spaces  on  the  tower  clock  face  are 
1  ft.  apart.  What  is  the  diameter  of  the  face?  (2)  Find  the  area  of  a  circle 
whose  radius  is  7  ins.;  (3)  14  ft.;  (4)  If  from  a  hose  water  can  be  thrown 
21  feet,  how  many  sq.  ft.  of  lawn  can  be  watered  from  one  position? 

Monthly  test  at  end  of  twelfth  week. 

THIiiTEENTH  WeEK. 

The  contents  of  prisms  and  cylinders. 

*T/?^  i\rst  ten  weeks  zvill  appear  in  the  March,  1913,  Number. 
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Compare  with  square  prism.  Pupils  should  see  that  the  volume  of  a 
square  prism  is  really  the  area  of  base  times  height.  Then  lead  up  to  volume 
of  a  cylinder. 

Oral  and  Drill — Find  the  solid  contents  (1)  Altitude,  16  ft.;  base,  4>4 
ft.  X  ^Vi  ft.  (2)  Altitude,  12  yds. ;  base  7  yds.  X  9  yds.  (3)  Altitude,  85 
ins.;  base  9  ins.  X  10  ins.  (4)  Altitude,  15  m. ;  base,  7.5  m.  X  4  m.  (5) 
Area  of  base,  25  sq.  ins.;  altitude,  17  ins.  (6)  Radius  of  base  7  ins.;  alti- 
tude, 2  ins.  (7)  Diameter  of  base,  7  ft. ;  altitude,  10  ft.  (8)  A  log  is  3  ft. 
in  diameter  and  14  ft.  long.  How  many  cubic  feet  does  it  contain?  (9)  A 
cylinder  tank  having  a  base  measuring  4  sq.  ft.  is  4  ft.  high ;  how  many  gal- 
lons will  it  contain  at  7y2  gallons  to  the  cubic  foot?  (10)  How  many  square 
feet  of  sheet  zinc  are  required  for  the  bottom  of  a  tank  14  ft.  in  diameter, 
making  no  allowance  for  seam?    What  is  the  circumference  of  the  tank? 

Written^(l)  What  is  the  volume  of  a  prism  with  a  base  5  ins.  square, 
if  its  altitude  is  3  ins.?  (2)  How  many  cubic  feet  in  a  rectangular  stone 
wall,  which  is  2  ft.  thick,  5  ft.  high  and  16  ft.  long?  (3)  How  many  cubic 
yards  of  earth  will  be  removed  in  digging  a  cellar  24  ft.  wide,  40  ft.  long,  and 
6  ft.  deep?  (4)  How  many  cubic  feet  of  water  will  a  tank  hold  which  is  18 
ins.  deep,  4  ft.  wide,  and  10  ft.  long?  (5)  My  sleeping  room  is  10  ft.  long,  9 
ft.  high,  and  8  ft.  wide.  How  many  cubic  feet  of  air  does  it  contain?  (6) 
hind  the  volume  of  a  cylinder  whose  diameter  is  8  decimeters  and  altitude  2 
meters?  (7)  How  much  water  will  a  cistern  hold  which  is  cylindrical  and 
4  ft.  in  diameter  and  5  ft.  deep?  (8)  A  circular  pond  was  2,500  ft.  in  diam- 
eter, and  had  an  average  depth  of  5.5  ft.  How  many  cubic  feet  of  water  did 
it  contain?  (9)  How  many  cubic  feet  of  water  in  a  cylindrical  boiler  4  ft.  in 
diameter  and  6^  ft.  long?  (10)  The  new  gas  house  is  25  ft.  in  diameter  and 
40  ft.  high  when  fully  distended.     How  many  cubic  feet  of  gas  will  it  contain  ? 

Fourteenth  Week. 

Application  of  metric  units.  Review  the  metric  units.  Have  weights 
and  measures  either  actually  shown  or  shown  by  charts. 

Examples  in  percentage,  areas,  and  volumes  may  be  given  with  metric 
units. 

Oral  and  Drill — (1)  How  many  millimeters  in  a  meter?,  centimeters?, 
decimeters?  (2)  How  many  meters  in  a  dekameter,  etc.?  (3)  How  many 
liters  in  a  hectoliter,  etc.?  (4)  Find  the  area  of  a  square  2  m.  on  a  side. 
(5)  Find  tlie  area  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  5  cm.  (6)  Find  the  area  of  a 
triangle  whose  base  is  30  cm.  and  whose  altitude  is  20  cm.  (7)  A  merchant 
bought  100  m.  of  silk  at  $1.25  a  meter,  and  sold  it  at  a  loss  of  8  per  cent.  How 
much  was  his  loss?  (8)  A  grocer  bought  500  kg.  of  coffee  at  20  cents  a 
pound.  He  sold  it  at  an  advance  of  6^4  per  cent.  How  much  did  he  gain 
approximately  ? 

Written — (1)  How  many  liters  of  rice  will  it  take  to  fill  a  box,  the  inside 
dimensions  of  which  are  60  dm.,  50  dm.  and  40  dm.?  (2)  W'hat  is  the  duty 
at  22  cents  a  gallon  on  4C0  liter  bottles  of  olive  oil?  (3)  The  area  of  rect- 
angle is  288  sq.  m.,  and  the  width  is  8  m.  Find  the  length  and  the  perimeter. 
(4)   How  many  square  meters  in  the  surface  of  the  stump  of  a  redwood 
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whose  diameter  is  1  m.,  8  dm.?  (5)  How  many  square  meters  in  the  walls 
and  ceiling  of  a  room  4  m.  by  6  m.  by  5.6  m.  high?  (6)  What  would  be  the 
duty  on  400  kg.  of  perfume  imported  into  this  country  if  the  invoice  amounts 
to  $2,800,  the  specific  duty  being  60  cents  per  lb.  and  ad  valorem  50  per  cent.  ? 

Fifteenth  Week. 

Simple  equations.  Show  how  an  equation  resembles  the  balance  scale. 
To  keep  the  scale  balanced,  the  same  process  must  take  place  on  both  sides  of 
the  scale.     Use  other  letters  at  times  besides  x. 

Oral  and  Drill— (1)  x  +  6=:8;  (2)  x  — 3  =  2;  (3)  9  +  x  =  12;  (4) 
12  =  10  +  x;  (5)  14  =  X  +  10:     (6)  2x  =  6;  5x  i=  5. 

Find  value  of  X  :  (8)  x+  15  =  74;  (9)  x  —  25  =  Z7 ;  (10)  2x  +  30 
=  54.  (11)  What  number  added  to  15  makes  74?  (12)  A  certain  number 
diminished  by  25  leaves  a  remainder  of  Z7 ;  what  is  the  number  ? 

Written— Find  the  value  of  x :  (1 )  3x  —  18  =  7  —  2x ;  (2)  8x  —  15 
^  6x  —  3 :  (3)  15x  —  15  —  3x  +  5  =  4x  +  6 ;  (4)  7  +  7x  —  8  —  8x  = 
—  2;  (5)  2  +  3— 18  — 30  =  —  llx;  (6)  x  +  3  —  30x  +  40  —  6x  —  5 
=:  3x.  (7)  In  a  class  of  54  pupils,  there  are  twice  as  many  boys  as  girls. 
How  many  are  there  of  each?  (8)  $27,000  is  divided  among  3  children,  the 
second  of  whom  receives  twice  as  much  as  the  first;  and  the  third  receives 
three  times  as  much  as  the  second.  Wliat  is  the  share  of  each?  (9)  A  man 
paid  $96  for  an  equal  number  of  hats  and  coats,  paying  $2  apiece  for  the 
former  and  $10  apiece  for  the  latter.     How  many  of  each  did  he  buy? 

Sixteenth  Week. 

Simple  equations.     Clearing  of  fractions. 

Oral  and  Drill— (1)  x/5  =  12;  (2)  2x/5  =  12;  (3)  x  +  x/2  =  24; 
(4)  X  =  12  +  x/5  :  (5)  X  —  x/2  +  x/4  =  24 ;  (6)  x/2  +  x/3  +  x/4  =  13  ; 
(7)  X  —  x/2  —  x/5  =  30 ;  (8)  x/3  +  x/4  +  x/5  =  47. 

Written— (1)  x/2  —  3  +  x/3  =  2;  (2)  x/4  +  x/8  —  x/6  =  5/12; 
(3)  5x/8  +  ^  =  11/6  +  7x/12;  (4)  4x/5  +  12  =  3x/8  +  29;  (5)  x/2  + 
x/3  -f-  3x/4  +  4x/5  =  143.  (6)  A  man  paid  $5  for  two  hats.  One  cost  7^ 
as  much  as  the  other.  Find  the  cost  of  each  hat  ?  (7)  My  salary  is  $900  this 
year,  which  is  25  per  cent,  more  than  it  was  last  year.  What  was  my  salary 
last  year?  (8)  A  man  spends  1/6  of  his  income  for  rent,  Ys  for  groceries, 
etc.,  and  has  $1,140  left.  What  is  his  income?  (9)  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work 
in  2  days,  and  B  can  do  it  in  3  days.  How  long  will  it  take  both  together  to 
do  the  work  ? 

Monthly  test. 

Seventeenth  Week. 

Practical  application  of  simple  equations.  Examples  in  percentage, 
measurements,  etc.,  can  be  given  and  the  solutions  obtained  by  means  of 
algebra. 

(1)     In  a  mixture  of  62^^  gallons,  composed  of  milk  and  water,  the 
water  is  25  per  cent,  of  the  milk.   How  many  gallons  are  there  of  each?    (2) 
The  width  of  a  room  is  j>4  of  its  length,  and  the  distance  around  the  room  is 
70  ft.     Find  the  length  and  width.      (3)  A  house  and  lot,  sold  at  a  gain  of  10 
per  cent,  brought  $2,200.     What  was  it  former  cost  ?     (4)  A  hardware  dealer 
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sold  a  furnace  for  $180  at  a  gain  of  5  per  cent.  What  did  the  furnace  cost 
him?  (5 J  A  merchant  sold  a  damaged  carpet  for  $42.50  at  a  loss  of  15  per 
cent.  What  did  the  carpet  cost  him  ?  (6 )  The  amount  of  a  certain  principal 
at  4  per  cent,  simple  interest,  for  1  year,  was  $416.  What  was  the  principal  ? 
(7)  The  length  of  a  triangular  field  is  24  rods,  its  width  is  x  rods,  its  area  is 
456  sq.  rods.  -Find  value  of  x.  (8)  The  area  of  a  triangular  piece  of  land 
is  4  acres.  If  its  altitude  is  2j/  times  its  base,  what  are  the  dimensions  of  the 
land?  (9)  A  field,  40  rods  long,  contains  8  acres.  How  many  sq.  rods  in 
the  field  ?     What  is  its  width  ? 

Eighteenth  Week. 
Review  percentage. 

Oral— (1)  Find  20%  of  80.  (2)  3  is  (  )  %  of  9?  (3)  75  is  75%  of 
(  )  ?  (4)  A  house  costing  $2,000  was  sold  at  a  gain  of  10%.  How  many 
dollars  were  gained?  What  was  the  selling  price?  (5)  A  real  estate  agent 
sold  a  house  and  lot  for  $10,000;  he  received  2%  of  that  amount  for  his 
services.  How  many  dollars  did  he  earn?  (6)  An  automobile  priced  at 
$1,000  is  sold  at  a  discount  of  10%  and  10%.  What  is  the  selling  price? 
(7)  What  per  cent,  does  a  merchant  lose  by  selling  goods  at  80%  of  their 
cost?  (8)  A  baseball  club  won  17  games,  and  lost  13  games.  W'hat  per  cent, 
of  its  games  did  it  win?  (9)  A  man  sold  a  wagon  for  $420,  which  was  16% 
less  than  it  cost.  How  much  did  he  lose?  (10)  What  is  the  duty  on  400 
lbs.  of  cofifee  at  4  cents  a  pound  ?  (11)  What  is  the  duty  at  25  per  cent,  on  a 
bill  of  goods  invoiced  at  $4,000?  (12)  If  a  man  owns  $4,500,  what  will  be 
his  tax,  if  the  rate  is  2%  ? 

A\'ritten — (1)  The  length  of  the  Orinoco  river  is  1,600  miles;  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  31%.%  longer.  What  is  the  length  of  the  St.  Lawrence?  (2) 
The  population  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  was  240,000  in  1890;  in  1900,  it  was  275,- 
000.     What  per  cent,  was  the  increase  in  population?     (3)  Mr.  Grant  sold 

2  acres  of  land  for  $720  each.  On  one  of  them,  he  gained  20%  and  on  the 
other  he  lost  20%.  What  did  the  land  cost  him?  (4)  Mr.  Kendall  pays  $25 
a  year  for  $1,000  life  insurance.  What  rate  per  cent,  does  he  pay?  (5)  A 
house  valued  at  $7,200  is  assessed  for  $5,400.  What  per  cent  of  its  value  is 
the  assessment?  If  the  tax  rate  is  $2.32  on  $100,  how  much  is  the  tax?  (6) 
Bennie  bought  60  newspapers  at  the  rate  of  3  for  5  cents  and  sold  them  for 

3  cents  apiece.  What  per  cent,  did  he  make?  (7)  What  is  the  commission 
on  3,725  bales  of  cotton  sold  at  $12.65  per  bale,  commission  5%  ?  (8)  A  bill 
of  books  amounting  to  $500  was  discounted  at  16;<5  %  and  5  %.  What  was 
the  net  amount  of  the  bill?  (9)  A  property  valued  at  $80,500  was  assessed 
at  ^  of  its  value.  What  was  the  tax  at  ^%?  (10)  A  bank  pays  3% 
interest  on  money  deposited  in  it  and  loans  this  money  at  6%  How  much 
does  it  make  in  2  years  on  deposits  amounting  to  $45,000?  (11)  After  using 
a  canoe  one  season,  I  sold  it  for  $28.80,  which  was  20%  less  than  it  cost  me. 
How  much  did  it  cost  me?  (12)  Find  the  duty  on  an  importation  of  $4,866 
at  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  8^^%. 

Nineteenth  Week. 
Review  interest  and  discount. 
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Oral  and  Drill— (Ij  What  is  the  interest  on  $700,  for  15  days,  at  6%  ? 
(2)  Bank  discount  on  a  65-day  note  for  $1,000,  discounted  at  date?  (3) 
Find  the  discount,  at  6%,  on  a  note  for  $300,  that  has  48  days  to  run. 

At  sight  give  the  interest  at  6%  of:  (4)  $540  for  60  days;  (5)  $600 
for  90  days;  (6)  $720  for  10  days;  (7)  $1,050  for  96  days;  (8)  Interest  on 
$473  for  72  days  at  5%,  6%  for  72  days;  $649  for  90  days;  (9)  Find  the 
bank  discount  on  a  $600  note,  due  March  25,  1908,  discounted  January  25, 
1908,  at  6%.  Find  the  proceeds  of  the  note,  whose  face  is  $600,  terms  63 
days,  rate  6% 

Written — (1)  I  needed  the  use  of  $800  for  a  short  time.  I  borrowed 
it  for  90  days  of  a  man  who  was  in  the  business  of  loaning  money.  He 
charged  7%  interest.  What  was  the  amount  of  interest?  (2)  A  man  who 
was  building  a  house  borrowed  $3,600  of  a  building  and  loan  association  at 
6%,  and  gave  the  association  a  lien  on  the  house  as  security.  At  the  end  of 
95  days,  he  sold  the  house,  and  with  part  of  the  money  paid  ofif  the  note. 
How  much  did  it  take  to  pay  ofif  the  note?  (3)  A  man  bought  a  house-lot 
for  $1,200,  paying  one-third  cash,  one-third  at  the  end  of  90  days,  with  5% 
interest,  and  the  rest  at  the  end  of  6  months  with  5%  interest.  How  much 
did  the  lot  cost  him?  (4)  A  note  for  $1,150  at  5%  was  given  on  December 
10,  1910.  Find  the  amount  of  the  note  on  February  18,  1912.  Find  the 
simple  interest  of  $986  for  2  years  5  months,  18  days  at  6%.  (6)  A  note  of 
$850,  interest  6%,  made  on  April  11,  1910,  was  paid  March  19,  1911.  How 
much  was  due?  (7)  Find  the  net  amount  of  a  bill  of  $76.80  at  a  discount 
of  25%.  (8)  What  will  be  the  cost  of  400  yds.  of  silk  at  $2.40  per  yard,  at 
a  discount  of  'hZYz^'t  (9)  At  6%  interest,  what  will  $108  amount  to  in  2 
years,  6  months,  8  days?  (10)  Find  the  interest  of  a  note  of  $1,960  for  1 
year,  5  months,  15  days,  at  6%. 

Twentieth  Week. 

Review  measurements. 

Oral — ( 1 )  Find  the  solid  contents  of  a  cube,  the  area  of  one  face  being 
100  sq.  ins.  (2)  At  18  cents  per  sq.  yd.,  what  will  be  the  cost  of  a  black- 
board 10  ft.  long,  4  ft.  wide?  (3)  How  many  rectangular  blocks,  each  2  ins. 
by  3  ins.  by  4  ins.,  will  be  required  to  fill  a  box  measuring  2  ft.  by  3  ft.  by  4  ft. 
(4)  How  many  3-inch  squares  are  there  in  a  piece  of  paper  3  ft.  long  and  2 
ft.  wide?  (5)  Find  the  volume  of  a  cylinder  whose  diameter  is  7  ft.  and 
length  10  ft.  (6)  W^hat  is  the  area  over  which  a  cow  can  graze  if  tethered 
to  a  stake  by  a  rope  14  ft.  long.  (7)  A  pond  700  ft.  in  diameter  gives  what 
area  for  skating  when  frozen?  (8)  Find  the  area  of  a  triangle,  whose  base 
is  4  ft.  3  ins.  and  whose  altitude  is  8  ft.?  (9)  Which  covers  the  greater 
space,  a  tile  6  ins.  square,  or  a  tile  containing  6  sq.  ins.?  (10)  In  a  church 
there  were  stone  pillars,  each  20  ft.  high  and  22  ft.  in  circumference.  How 
many  cubic  feet  of  stone  in  each  ? 

Written — (1)  Find  the  cost  of  a  carpet  at  $1.25  per  yd.,  for  a  room 
18  ft.  by  14  ft.  (2)  Assuming  that  a  cubic  foot  of  hay  weighs  5  lbs.,  how 
much  hay  in  a  mow  14  ft.  by  14  ft.  by  22  ft.?  (3)  How  much  will  it  cost 
to  dig  a  cellar  36  ft.  square  and  7>4  ft.  deep  at  66^  cents  a  cubic  yard  ?     (4) 
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A  ditching  machine  removes  1,400  cubic  yards  of  earth  per  day.  How  many 
days  will  be  required  to  dig  a  ditch  6  ft.  deep,  6  ft.  wide  and  2  miles  long? 
(5)  What  is  the  area  in  sq.  ft.  of  a  triangle,  whose  base  is  18  ft.  4  ins.,  and 
wliose  altitude  is  11  ft.  10  ins.?  (6)  How  many  square  yards  are  there  in 
the  walls  and  ceiling  of  a  room  21  ft.  long,  18  ft.  wide,  12  ft.  high?  (7) 
What  is  the  area  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  is  7.5  ft.?  (8)  Find  the  entire 
surfaces  of  a  square  prism,  one  side  of  whose  base  measures  4  ins.,  and  whose 
altitude  is  6  ins.  (9)  What  is  the  entire  surface  of  a  cylinder,  whose  base 
has  a  diameter  of  one  foot  and  whose  altitude  is  one  foot?  (10)  Find  the 
volume  of  a  cylinder  whose  altitude  is  18  meters,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
base  6  meters.  (11)  How  many  cubic  feet  are  there  in  a  stone  roller  6  ft. 
long,  8  ft.  in  circumference? 

AritHmetic  Outline— 8A 

Note :  Throughout  the  grade  work  in  mathematics  there  should  be 
constant  drill  in  rapid  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division,  as 
well  as  in  short  methods. 

First  Week. 

The  five  cases  of  percentage.    Drill  on  business  fractions. 

Second  Week. 

Various  applications  of  the  five  cases  of  percentage  to  profit  and  loss, 
commission.,  commercial  discount,  etc. 

Third  Week. 
Interest  and  amount,  simple  and  exact. 

Fourth  Week. 
Use  of  interest  tables.     Weekly  test. 

Fifth  Week. 
Bank  discount. 

Sixth  Week. 

Compound  interest.    Use  interest  tables. 

Seventh  Week. 
The  equation,  removal  of  parenthesis  and  changing  of  signs. 

Eighth  Week. 

The  equation,  practical  problems  solved  by  equation ;  multiple  ami 
power.     Monthly  test. 

Ninth  Week. 
Ratio. 

Tenth  Week. 

Proportion. — The  principles  of  ratio  and  proportion.     Mid-term  test. 

Eleventh  Week. 

Application  of  proportion  (to  include  partnership  and  partitive  pro- 
portion). 

Twelfth  Week, 

Measurements. — Floor  and  wall  spaces.     Monthly  test. 
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Thirteenth  Week. 
Area  and   volume   of  solids,   including  square  and  triangular  prisms, 
and  cylinders. 

Fourteenth  Week. 

Practical    measurements. — Carpeting,    plastering,    painting,    papering, 
flooring,  etc. 

Fifteenth  Week. 

Capacit}'    of    bins,    tanks,    etc.      Use    approximate    as    well    as    exact 
measurements. 

Sixteenth  Week. 

Metric  units  applied  to  all  of  above  topics. 

Seventeenth  Week.  ;; 

Review  of  interest  and  discount. 

Eighteenth  Week. 
Review  of  proportion. 

Nineteenth  Week.  ,: 

Review  of  the  equation. 

Twentieth  Week. 
General  review,  especially  measurements.  j 

Aritliinetic  —  8  A* 

Thirteenth  Week. 

Measurements. — Floor  and  wall  surfaces.     Laying  of  carpet  and  oil 
cloth.     Flooring.     Lumber  measure. 

Oral  and  Drill. 
(1)  How  many  board  feet  make  a  cubic  foot?  (2)  How  many  board 
feet  in  a  board  1  ft.  wide,  10  ft.  long,  and  1  in.  thick?  (3)  How  many  board 
feet  in  a  board  2  ft.  wide,  8  ft.  long,  and  1  in.  thick  ?  (4)  Find  the  number 
of  board  feet  in  a  board  4  in.  wide,  16  ft.  long,  and  1  in.  thick?  (5)  How 
many  sq.  ft.  in  the  ceiling  of  a  room  25  ft.  long,  and  16  ft.  wide?  (6)  A 
room  15  ft.  long  and  8  ft.  wide  has  a  tile  floor.  If  one  tile  is  4  in.  square, 
how  many  tiles  in  the  floor?  (7)  What  is  the  difference  between  a  square 
rod  and  a  rod  square?  Between  9  sq.  ft.  and  9  ft.  sq.?  Between  ^^  of 
sq.  ft.  and  ^  of  a  foot  square?  (8)  At  18c.  per  sq.  yd.,  what  will  be 
the  cost  of  a  blackboard  10  ft.  long,  and  4  ft.  wide?  (9)  Find  the  num- 
ber of  board  feet  in  a  stick  of  timber  12  ft.  long,  8  in.  wide,  3  in.  thick? 

Written. 

Find  contents  in  board  feet  of:     (1)   A  board  12  in.  wide,  8  ft.  long, 
and  2  in.  thick.      (2)   A  board  2i%   in.  thick,  8  in.  wide,  and   12  ft.  long. 

(3)  A  joist  15  ft.  long,  4  in.  wide,  and  3  in.  thick.     (A  3  in.  X  4  in.  joist.) 

(4)  A  man  measured  a  stack  of  lumber  and  found  that  it  contained  1,000 
boards,  each  1  in.  thick,  6  in.  wide,  and  16  ft.  long.  How  many  board  feet 
in  the  stack?      (5)    Find  cost  of  2,500  board  feet  of  flooring  at  $35  per 

*The  first  tivelve  zveeks  zvill  appear  in  the  March,  1913,  Number. 
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thousand  board  feet.  (6)  A  hall  /><  ft.  wide  and  19^^  ft.  long  is  covered  with 
oil  cloth  @  65c.  per  sq.  yd.  How  much  does  it  cost?  (7)  It  cost  $25  to 
carpet  a  room,  square,  20  ft.  on  a  side.  At  that  rate,  what  will  it  cost  to 
carpet  a  room,  also  square,  40  ft.  on  a  side?  (8)  How  many  yards  of 
carpet,  1  yd.  wide,  laid  lengthwise  of  the  room,  will  be  required  to  cover 
a  floor  10.5  yds.  long  by  6  yds.  wide,  if  no  allowance  is  to  be  made  for 
matching?  (9)  What  will  be  the  cost  of  the  carpet  border  for  a  room  \6y2 
ft.  by  21  ft.,  if  the  price  is  62i/4c.  a  yard.  (10)  I  wish  to  floor  a  room  25 
yds.  long,  15  yds.  wide.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  the  material  at  $27  per 
thousand  sq.  ft.  (11)  Find  cost  at  $45  per  thousand  sq.  ft.  of  the  flooring 
of  a  room  40  ft.  by  30  ft.;  the  waste  is  %  of  the  area  of  the  floor.  (12) 
At  $10  per  square,  10  ft.  square,  what  will  be  the  cost  of  slate  for  a  roof 
60  ft.  long  and  32  ft.  wide  ? 

Fourteenth  W^eek. 

Measurements. — I'apering,  painting,  plastering,  etc.  Catalogues  and 
prices  should  be  obtained  from  various  firms  and  examples  based  on  these 
given. 

Oral  and  Drill. 

(1)  At  27c.  per  square  yard,  what  will  it  cost  to  plaster  the  ceiling  of 
a  room  20  ft.  long,  15  ft.  wide?  (2)  How  many  yards  of  carpet  ^-^  yd. 
wide  will  be  needed  to  cover  a  floor  15  ft.  by  9  ft.?  (3)  Making  no  allow- 
ance for  openings,  how  many  rolls  of  paper  will  be  needed  for  the  walls  of 
a  room  20  ft.  long,  15  ft.  wide,  and  10  ft.  high;  3  rolls  being  required  for 
100  sq.  ft.?  (4)  A  room  is  20  ft.  long,  15  ft.  wide,  9  ft.  high.  How  many 
square  yards  in  the  walls?  (5)  If  the  ^ide  of  one  square  lot  is  5  rods,  and 
that  of  another  is  10  rods,  how  do  the  lots  compare  in  area?  (6)  What 
wall  it  cost  to  carpet  a  room  18  ft.  long,  15  ft.  wide,  at  75c.  per  yard,  the 
carpet  being  ;]4  yd.  wide?  (7)  Find  the  cost  of  a  2-in.  plank  18  ft.  long, 
8  in.  wide,  at  $40  per  thousand. 

Written. 

(8)  To  preserve  the  celer\  in  winter  it  was  placed  in  trenches  16  in. 
deep,  the  walls  of  which  were  lined  with  rough  1-in.  boards.  There 
were  40  trenches  each  60  ft.  long.  What  was  the  cost  of  lumber  at  $12 
per  M.?  (9)  Find  the  cost  of  this  lumber  for  a  house  at  $20  per  M. :  Sills, 
4  in.  X  8  in.,  total  length  192  ft. ;  10  posts  4  in.  X  7  in.  X  24  ft. ;  ties  and 
plates,  4  in.  X  6  in. ;  total  length,  522  ft. :  70  beams  2  in.  X  8  in.  X  15  ft. ; 
60  beams  2  in.  X  8  in.  X  22  ft.;  15  rafters  3  in.  X  15  in.  X  20  ft.  (10) 
How  many  board  feet  in  6  pieces  of  timber  each  20  ft.  long  and  10  in 
square  ?  (  11 )  A  room  24  ft.  X  28  ft.  X  9  ft.  high  has  3  doors  each  3  ft. 
X  8  ft.,  and  3  windows  each  3  ft.  X  6  ft. ;  find  the  cost  of  plastering  the 
walls  and  ceiling  at  5c.  a  sq.  yd.,  deducting  one-half  the  area  for  openings. 
(12)  How  many  yards  of  paper  30  in.  wide  will  he  required  to  cover  the 
walls  of  a  room  15  ft.  long.  11  ft.  wide,  and  7  ft.  high,  making  no  allow- 
ances for  openings  ? 

Fifteenth  Week. 

Capacity  of  bins,  tanks,  etc.  Review  volumes  of  cubical,  rectangular, 
and  cvlindrical  solids. 
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Oral  and  Drill. 
(1)  What  are  the  cubical  contents  of  a  cellar  20  ft.  long,  15  ft.  wide, 
and  10  ft.  deep?  (2)  The  contents  of  a  rectangular  box  are  136  cu.  ft. 
Its  length  is  6  ft.  and  its  depth  is  4  ft.  Find  its  width  in  feet  and  inches? 
(3)  How  many  rectangular  blocks  each  2  in.  by  3  in.  by  4  in.  will  be  re- 
quired to  fill  a  box  measuring  2  ft.  by  3  ft.  by  4  ft.  (4)  Find  the  approxi- 
mate number  of  bushels  of  grain  contained  in  a  box  that  is  5  ft.  long,  4  ft. 
wide,  and  3  ft.  high?  (5)  How  high  must  a  box  10  ft.  long  and  6  ft.  wide 
be  built  to  hold,  approximately,  240  bushels?  (6)  A  vat  11  in.  long,  7  in. 
high,  and  3  in.  wide  will  contain  how  many  gals,  of  water?  (7)  A  vat 
containing  2  gal.  of  w-ater  is  14  in.  long  and  11  in.  wide.  How  high  is  it? 
(8)  How^  many  bushels  of  wheat  will  a  bin  contain  that  is  6  ft.  wide,  and 
10  ft.  high,  and  30  ft.  long?  (9)  A  coal  bin  is  13  ft.,  6  in.  long,  and  8  ft., 
8  in.  wide,  and  8  ft.  deep.  What  will  it  cost  at  $6.25  a  ton  to  fill  the  bin? 
(10)  Flow  many  cubic  feet  are  there  in  800  bu.  of  wheat? 

Written. 

Plnd  the  volume:  (1)  8  ft.  by  4  ft.  by  3  ft.,  3  in.  (2)  What  is  the 
volume  of  a  prism  with  a  base  5  in.  square,  if  its  altitude  is  3  in.?  (3)  Find 
the  volume  of  a  cylinder  whose  diameter  is  8  decimeters  and  altitude  2 
meters.  (4)  What  is  the  capacity  in  bushels  of  a  bin  8  ft.  square  and  9  ft. 
high,  inside  measurements?  (5)  How  many  gallons  of  water  will  a  cylin- 
drical vat  hold  if  it  is  7  ft.  in  diameter  and  8  ft.  high?  (6)  Find  the  value  at 
63c.  a  bushel  of  the  wheat  that  would  fill  a  bin  15  ft.  square  and  12  ft.  deep. 
(7)  Find  the  volume  of  a  prism  whose  base  is  4  in.  by  5  in.,  and  its  altitude 
12  in.  What  will  the  lumber  for  a  floor,  12  ft.  by  20  ft.,  cost  if  the  flooring 
is  1  in.  thick,  and  }i  is  allowed  for  matching,  the  cost  of  the  lumber  being 
$30  per  M.?  (9)  How  many  tons  of  ice  can  be  packed  in  a  space  40  ft.  by 
30  ft.  by  20  ft.,  a  cubic  foot  of  ice  weighing  583^  lbs.?  (10)  A  bin  24  ft. 
long,  6  ft.  wide,  and  2  ft.  deep,  is  62^%  full  of  oats.  How  many  bushels 
are  in  the  bin?  (11)  How  many  bricks  will  be  required  to  build  a  wall  84 
ft.  long,  32  ft.  high,  and  1  ft.  thick?    22  bricks  make  one  cubic  foot  of  wall. 

(12)  A  tank  9  ft.  deep,  14  ft.  long  and  7>4  ft.  wide  is  %  full  of  water. 
At  the  rate  of  5  gal.  a  minute,  how  long  wmII  it  take  to  pump  out  the  water? 

(13)  There  are  360  persons  in  a  room  60  ft.  long  by  40  ft.  wide.  To  allow 
100  cu.  ft.  of  air  to  each  person,  how  high  ought  the  room  be?  (14)  At 
27c.  a  square  yard  find  the  cost  of  plastering  a  room  22  ft.,  3  in.  long,  16  ft. 
wide,  and  12  ft.  high.  There  are  2  window^s,  each  6  ft.  by  3^^  ft. ;  4  doors 
each  7  ft.  by  4  ft.,  and  a  baseboard  9  in.  high. 

Sixteenth  Week. 
Metric  units  applied. 

Oral  and  Drill. 
(1)  How  many  strips  of  carpet,  each  75  centimeters  wide,  will  be  re- 
quired to  cover  a  floor  9  meters  wide?     (2)  How  many  square  dekameters 
in  a  rectangle  4.4  dm.  X  2.5  dm.?     (3)   How  many  square  meters  in  the 
floor  of  a  room  8  m.  long,  5.5  m.  wide?     (4)  A  vessel  measures  3  dm.  X 
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3  dm.  X  3  din.  How  many  liters  will  it  contain?  (5)  Find  the  weight  in 
kilos  of  the  water  that  can  be  contained  in  a  cubical  measure  3  dm.  X  3  dm. 
X  3  dm.  (6)  Find  the  weight  in  metric  tons  of  the  material  removed  in 
excavating  a  cellar  8  m.  X  5  m.  X  3  m.,  assuming  that  it  is  twice  as  heavy 
as  water.  (3)  Mercury  is  13.6  times  as  heavy  as  water.  How  many  kilos 
does  a  liter  of  mercury  weigh?  (8)  A  lot  containing  84.5  acres  is  sold  for 
20c.  a  square  meter.  Find  its  cost.  (9)  France  has  an  area  of  about  530,000 
sq.  km.  Express  this  area  in  square  miles.  (10)  find  the  area  in  hektares 
of  a  triangular  field  whose  base  is  350  m.  and  its  altitude  200  m.  (11) 
What  price  per  pound  is  nearly  equivalent  to  $2.50  per  kilogram?  (12) 
How  many  hektoliters  of  grain  will  a  bin  contain  40  m.  long,  2  m.  wide, 
1.2  m.  deep?  (13)  A  tank  is  3.5  m.  long  and  1.5  m.  wide.  How  deep  will 
the  w^ater  need  to  be  to  contain  3  cm.  of  water?  (14)  How  many  steres  of 
wood  in  a  pile  8  m.  long,  1.5  m.  high,  and  1  m.  wide?  (15)  What  is  the 
cost  of  a  building  lot  75  m.  long  and  62  m.  wide  at  $25  an  acre?  (16) 
Bought  24  hektoliters  of  corn  at  $1.50  per  hektoliter,  and  sold  it  at  60c.  a 
bushel.  Find  the  gain  or  loss.  (17)  A  merchant  bought  400  liters  of 
oil  at  25c.  a  liter  and  sold  it  at  35c.  a  quart.  Find  his  gain.  (18)  Bought 
100  bushels  of  wheat  at  $1.05  per  bushel,  and  sold  it  at  $3.25  per  hektoliter. 
Find  the  gain.  (19)  A  cylindrical  tank  has  a  height  of  2  m.,  and  the 
area  of  its  base  is  5  sq.  m.,  how  many  hektoliters  does  it  hold?  (20)  Find 
the  area  of  a  circle  which  is  5  m.  in  diameter.  (21)  Find  the  altitude  of  a 
right  triangle  whose  base  is  12  in.  and  its  hypotenuse  is  15  in.  (22)  Find 
the  weight  of  water  in  a  water  tank  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder  whose  diameter 
is   1.50  m.  and  length  3   m.      (23)    Define  equal   triangles. 

Seventeenth  Week. 
Review   and   percentage.      Interest   and   bank   discount. 

Oral  and  Drill. 

At  2y2%  an  agent  receives  $15  for  collecting  a  bill.  How  much  does 
he  remit  to  his  employer?  The  owner  of  a  house  pays  $45  for  insurance 
for  3  years  on  $3,000.  What  is  the  rate  per  cent,  per  year?  What  must 
be  paid  for  the  use  of  $400  for  1  year,  1  month,  15  days  at  6%  ?  A  sum 
of  money  loaned  at  3^%  amounts  in  6  years  to  $847.  How  much  was 
loaned?  A  90-day  note  for  $600  is  made  and  discounted  today  at  6%. 
Find  the  proceeds.  What  did  I  gain  on  a  carriage  sold  for  $240,  on  which 
my  profit  was  20%?  What  fraction  of  $240  did  I  lose?  A  house  costing 
$4,000  rents  for  $30  per  month.  If  the  expenses  for  repairs,  taxes,  etc.. 
are  $60  per  year,  what  per  cent,  does  the  owner  make?  What  sum  in- 
vested in  6%  bonds  at  150  will  yield  $600  per  year  in  interest?  By  what 
per  cent,  is  the  value  of  the  fraction  ^  increased  when  6  is  added  to  the 
numerator  and  to  the  denominator?  If  goods  cost  $240  and  the  profit  on 
them  is  125%,  what  is  the  selling  price?  Three-fourths  per  cent,  of  A's 
money  is  $60.  How  much  has  he?  What  is  the  interest  on  $600  at  4% 
for  270  days?  What  is  the  date  of  maturity  of  a  90-(lay  note  drawn  Septem- 
ber 7? 
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Written. 

Draw  two  triangles  having  the  three  angles  of  one  equal  to  the  three 
angles  of  another.  A  number  is  as  much  larger  than  10  as  10  is  larger 
than  y^  of  the  number.  What  is  the  number?  One-quarter  of  a  given 
number  added  to  2  equals  ^  of  itself  plus  1.  Find  the  number.  Find 
the  interest  on  $560  for  1  year,  5  months,  15  days  at  6%.  Find  the  amount 
due  on  a  note  which  is  written  for  $50  and  has  interest  due  for  8  months 
at  5%.  What  is  the  interest  on  $750  from  March  4,  1908,  to  January  6, 
1909?  On  a  60-day  note  for  $300  dated  October  12  without  interest,  and 
discounted  November  1,  at  6%  ?  On  a  45-day  note  for  $6,000  with  interest 
at  4%,  dated  December  28  and  discounted  January  2  at  5%?  A  man 
owning  ^  of  a  factory  sold  40%  of  his  share  for  $6,720.  At  this  price 
find  the  value  of  the  whole  factory.  An  architect  charged  ^%  of  the 
cost  of  a  building  for  plans  and  specifications,  1^%  for  superintending 
the  construction  of  the  building.  What  was  his  total  commission  if  the 
building  cost  $6,000?  Find  the  amount  due  on  a  note  at  its  maturity  which 
was  given  March  3,  1910,  for  4  months  for  $125  at  6%.  Find  the  net  cost 
of  goods  listed  for  $450;  discounts  of  25%,  20%,  and  10%  being  allowed. 
What  is  the  duty  on  25  gross  of  lead  pencils  listed  at  $3  per  gross,  the  rate 
being  45c.  a  gross  specific,  and  25%  ad  valorem?  What  is  the  cost  of  a 
sight  draft  on  New  York,  for  $500,  the  rate  of  exchange  being  ^% 
premium?  Tape  needles  that  cost  %c.  each  sold  for  2c.  each.  Find  the  per 
cent,  of  profit.  A  ranchman  bought  a  flock  of  sheep  for  $26,500;  10%  of 
them  died.    He  sold  the  rest  at  a  gain  of  20%.    How  much  did  he  make? 

Arithmetic- 8  B* 

Fifteenth  Week. 

A  pond  140  ft.  in  diameter  gives  what  area  for  skating  when  frozen 
over? 

What  is  the  capacity  in  gallons  of  a  tank  14  in.  long,  11  in.  wide,  and 

9  in.  deep? 

How  many  tiles  2  in.  square  will  be  required  for  the  hearth  of  a  fire- 
place 3  ft.  by  2  ft.? 

A  water  tank  is  4  ft.  long,  3  ft.  wide,  and  5  ft.  deep.  What  will  it 
cost  to  line  it  with  zinc  at  8c.  per  square  foot? 

The  length  of  a  bin  is  5  ft.,  width  4  ft.,  capacity  40  bushels  of  1)4 
cu.  ft.  each ;  what  is  the  depth  ? 

How  many  bushels  of  1)4  cu.  ft.  each  are  there  in  a  bin  20  ft.  long, 

10  ft.  wide,  the  grain  being  5  ft.  deep? 

At  7y2  gal.  to  the  cubic  foot,  what  is  the  capacity  of  a  rectangular  tank 
20  ft.  long,  10  ft.  wide,  5  ft.  deep? 

A  hardwood  border  18  in.  wide  is  laid  in  a  room  18  ft.  by  16^  ft.  at 
a  cost  of  32c.  per  square  foot.  The  space  within  the  border  is  covered  by 
a  rug.     Fing  the  cost  of  the  border.     Find  the  dimensions  of  the  rug. 

How  many  cubic  feet  in  a  log  20  ft.  long  and  10  in  diameter? 

A  room  is  15  ft.  long,' 10  ft.  broad,  and  9  ft.,  9  in.  high.  Find  the  cost 
of  painting  the  walls  and  the  ceiling  at  Is.  9d.  a  square  yard. 

*The  first  part  of  this  article  zvill  appear  in  the  March,  1913,  Nwnber. 
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What  is  the  value  of  a  pile  of  wood  40  ft.  long,  4  ft.  wide,  and  5  ft. 
high,  at  $5.30  a  cord? 

Find  the  cost  of  plastering  the  walls  and  the  ceiling  of  a  hall  72  ft. 
long,  50  ft.  wide,  and  22  ft.  high,  at  18-)4c.  a  square  yard,  allowing  972 
sq.  ft.  for  openings  and  haseboards. 

Find  the  solid  contents  of  a  cube,  the  area  of  one  face  of  which  is  256 
sq.  ft. 

Find  the  area  of  a  triangle  whose  base  is  22  ft.,  8  in.,  and  altitude 
19  ft.  9  in. 

How  many  boards  16  ft.  long,  and  4  in.  wide,  are  required  to  floor  a 
room  48  ft.  long,  and  32  ft.  wide? 

Find  the  entire  surface  of  a  cylinder  10  in.  long,  and  8  in.  in  diameter. 
Find  the  number  of  cubic  inches  in  the  same  cylinder. 

What  will  be  the  capacity,  in  gallons,  of  a  tank  9  ft.  long,  6  ft.  8  in.  wide, 
and  6  ft.,  5  in.  deep? 

How  much  carpeting  27  in.  wide  will  be  required  to  carpet  a  room  15 
ft.  by  163-^  ft.,  allowing  1  ft.  on  each  strip  for  matching? 

A  quart  of  floor  varnish  will  cover  a  space  of  150  sq.  ft.  How  much 
will  it  cost  at  $2.80  per  gallon  to  varnish  two  floors  whose  dimensions  are 
18  ft.  by  15  ft.,  and  15  ft.  by  12  ft.? 

At  \6y^c.  per  square  yard,  what  will  it  cost  to  paint  a  kitchen  floor 
15  ft.,  9  in.  long  and  12  ft.  wide? 

If  for  7s.  6d.  I  can  buy  9  pounds  of  raisins,  how  many  pounds  can  I 
buy  for  i56  16.S'.  ? 

A  bankrupt  surrenders  property  worth  $1,287  for  the  benefit  of  three 
creditors  to  whom  he  owes  $750,  $1,125  and  $1,245,  respectively.  How 
much  should  each  creditor  receive  ? 

Sixteenth  Week. 

The  equation.— Use  of  x  or  some  other  letter  in  the  solving  of  various 
problems.  One  unknown  number  only.  Problems  in  square  root  may  now 
be  solved  by  the  equation. 

Oral— Walsh's  Mental,  252;  Ex.  4,  5,  6. 
(l)3x  =  2x+15.      (2)3x=15  — 2x.      (3)    2  (x  —  4)  =  16.      (4) 

X  XX 

3x  — 20  =  25.      (5)x=:12 .      (6)x h  —  =  24.      {7)   Z^  — 

5  2        4, 

6x  +  3 

(x  +  6)  =  18.    (8)  4 =  8  —  3x.      (9)  A  broker  sold  goods  at  a 

3 
commission  of  1/40  of  the  selling  price.  The  original  owner  of  the  goods 
received  $780,  after  tlic  deduction  of  the  commission.  What  did  the  broker 
obtain  for  the  goods?  (10)  Two  men  divide  $1,800  between  them,  one 
receiving  twice  as  much  as  the  other.  What  is  the  share  of  each?  (11) 
Two  boys  togetlier  have  64  marbles.  One  has  14  more  than  the  other.  How 
many  has  the  latter?  (12)  A  number  of  marbles,  divided  up  among  29 
boys  gives  each  16  marbles  and  leaves  the  remainder  of  26.  How  many 
marbles  are  there? 
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Page  401— Ex.  113. 

(13)  Two  men  hire  a  pasture  for  $84.  One  puts  in  twice  as  many  head 
of  cattle  as  the  other.    What  should  each  pay  ? 

Page  444— Ex.  1,  2,  4. 

(14)  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  37.  Twice  the  first  added  to  three 
times  the  second  is  96.  What  are  the  numbers?  (15)  The  difiference  be- 
tween two  numbers  is  28.  Five  times  the  first  less  twice  the  second  is  197. 
What  are  the  numbers?  (16)  Divide  65  into  two  parts  whose  difiference 
shall  be  19,    Solve  also  by  one  unknown  quantity. 

Page  428— Ex.  5,  6. 
(17)  The  length  of  a  rectangular  lot  is  75  ft.  more  than  the  breadth. 
The  distance  around  it  is  250  ft.    What  are  its  dimensions?    (18)  A  piece  of 
land  containing  86  acres  is  to  be  divided  into  two  fields,  one  of  which  shall 
be  8  acres  larger  than  the  other.    How  many  acres  in  each  field  ? 

Page  420— Ex.  16,  17,  24. 
(19)  The  length  of  a  rectangular  field  is  24  rods,  its  breadth  is  x  rods, 
its  area  is  456  square  rods.  Find  the  value  of  x.  (20)  It  takes  240  ft.  of 
fence  to  enclose  a  square  lot.  What  are  the  dimensions  of  the  lot?  (21)  A 
rectangular  field  whose  length  is  four  times  its  breadth,  250  rods  of  fence  to 
enclose  it.  What  are  the  dimensions  of  the  field?  (Make  diagram.)  (22) 
Two  girls  take  in  $21.60  at  a  refreshment  stand.  One  girl  furnishes  the 
materials  sold  and  receives  four  times  as  large  a  share  of  profits  as  the  other 
girl.  How  much  does  each  girl  receive?  (23)  Two  men  manage  a  store, 
and  as  one  of  the  men  owns  the  building,  the  other  receives  only  Ys  as  large 
a  share  of  the  profits  as  the  owner.  If  the  profits  for  one  year  are  $3,600, 
what  does  each  man  receive  ? 

Seventeenth   Week. 
Ratio  and  Proportion. — Use  of  equation  in  ratio  and  proportion. 

Oral. 

Two  friends  agree  to  share  the  expenses  of  an  outing  trip  in  the  ratio 
of  3:5.    The  expenses  are  $24.    What  ought  each  pay? 

What  is  the  ratio  of  a  square  foot  to  a  square  yard?  What  is  the  ratio 
of  2  sq.  ft.  to  2  sq.  yds.  ?    What  is  the  ratio  of  3  sq.  ft.  to  3  sq.  yds.  ? 

What  is  the  ratio  between  the  respective  areas  of  a  7-inch  and  a  10-inch 
square  ? 

Some  marbles  were  divided  in  the  ratio  of  9  to  4  between  two  boys,  one 
of  whom  received  15  more  than  the  other.  How  many  marbles  did  each 
receive  ? 

Divide  210  into  two  parts  having  to  each  other  the  ratio  of  3  to  4. 
What  are  the  parts :  3x  ^  one ;  4x  =  other? 

Divide  60  into  two  parts  bearing  to  each  other  the  ratio  of  5  to  7. 

The  sum  of  three  numbers  is  90.  They  are  proportional  to  1,  2  and  3. 
What  are  the  numbers? 

Two  men  hauled  some  lumber  for  $330.  One  furnished  8  teams  and 
the  other  3  teams.    How  should  the  money  be  divided  ? 
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Two  partners  invest  15  thousand  and  9  thousand  dollars,  respectively, 
in  business.  They  lose  72  hundred  dollars.  What  is  each  one's  share  of  the 
loss? 

Two  men  engage  in  business  with  a  capital  of  $8,000,  of  which  A  con- 
tributes $5,000.  The  business  is  finally  disposed  of  for  $9,600.  What  is  A's 
share  ? 

A  and  B  enter  into  partnership,  each  contributing  $4,000.  A's  money 
was  in  the  business  5  months  and  B's  7  months.  How  should  profits  of 
$2,400  be  divided  ? 

If  mercury  is  13.6  times  as  heavy  as  water,  how  high  must  a  column  of 
mercury  stand  in  a  tube  to  have  the  same  weight  as  a  column  408  inches 
high  in  the  same  tube  ? 

In  a  class  of  24  pupils  the  average  daily  attendance  was  23  pupils.  What 
should  be  the  average  daily  absence  in  a  school  of  576  pupils  to  have  the 
same  percentage  of  attendance? 

i4  :  1  ::  X  :  24.    5c.  :  $2  : :  x  yd.  :  80  yd.    6^c.  :  $x  : :  1  pt.  :  4  gal. 

What  is  the  cost  of  4  cows  if  I  pay  $630  for  15  ? 

If  the  number  of  Indians  in  the  United  States  is  270,000,  and  the  popu- 
lation of  New  York  City  is  4,000,000,  find  the  ratio  of  the  two  numbers. 

Find  the  ratio  of  atmospheric  pressure  (15  lbs.  per  square  inch)  to  the 
pressure  on  the  foundation  of  a  large  office  building  (200  tons  to  a  square 
foot). 

If  a  block  of  marble  weighs  6,930  lbs.,  and  is  7  ft.  long,  3  ft.  wide,  and 
2  ft.  thick,  what  will  a  block  10  ft.  long,  4  ft.  wide,  and  3  ft.  thick  weigh  ? 

If  a  bin  12  ft.  long,  4>^  ft.  wide  and  7^^  ft.  deep,  holds  324  bushels  of 
grain,  how  many  bushels  will  a  bin  16  ft.  long,  5  ft.  wide,  and  63^  ft.  deep 
iiold? 

If  a  person  5  ft.  6  in.  tall,  walking  in  the  sunshine,  casts  a  shadow  6  ft. 
long,  how  high  is  a  tree  that  casts,  at  the  same  time,  a  shadow  54  ft.  long? 

Two  men  purchase  a  boat;  one  furnishes  13  parts  of  the  purchase  money 
and  the  other  furnishes  17  parts.  They  sell  it  at  a  profit  of  $960.  They 
quarrel  over  the  division  of  it.     Divide  it  equitably. 

If  gunpowder  contains  75%  saltpeter,  10%  of  sulphur,  and  15%  char- 
coal, how  many  pounds  of  each  are  there  is  500  lbs.  of  powder? 

If  ^  acres  of  land  is  worth  $90,  how  much  is  Ji  acres  worth  at  tlic 
same  rate? 

By  selling  a  parlor  suite  for  $140,  the  dealer  gained  12%.  To  have 
gained  28%,  for  how  much  must  he  have  sold  it? 

A  field  110  yds.  long  and  44  yds.  wide  contains  an  acre.  What  is  the 
area  of  a  field  220  yds.  long  and  88  yds.  wide?  Of  one  440  yds.  long  and 
176  yds.  wide? 

If  for  7s.  6d.  I  can  buy  9  lbs.  of  raisins,  how  many  lbs.  can  I  buy  for 
£56  16s.? 

A  bankrupt  surrenders  property  worth  $1,287  for  the  benefit  of  three 
creditors  to  whom  he  owes  $750,  $1,125,  and  $1,245  respectively.  How 
much  should  each  creditor  receive? 

A  had  in  storage  in  a  warehouse,  2,400  bales  of  cotton,  B  1,500  bales, 
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and  C  1,100  bales.  After  a  fire  that  destroyed  all  distinguishing  marks,  the 
damaged  cotton  was  sold  for  $10,000.     How  should  this  sum  be  divided? 

Our  standard  gold  coin  has  900  parts  gold,  10  parts  copper.  What  is  the 
quantity  of  each  metal  in  50  lbs.  of  coin  ? 

Flint  glass  contains  by  weight  72%  sand,  14%  soda,  12%  lime,  and 
2%  alumina.  Find  the  number  of  pounds  of  each  of  these  substances  in  150 
lbs.  of  flint  glass. 

A  bell  weighing  1,250  lbs  is  composed  of  77  Jo  copper,  21%  tin,  and  the 
rest  zinc.     How  many  pounds  of  each  metal  does  the  bell  contain? 

Eighteenth  Week. 
Percentage  and  its  various  applications. — Review. 

Oral. 

Smith  &  Murray  sell  lace  curtains  at  $10  a  pair.  If  their  gain  is  25%, 
what  did  the  curtains  cost  them? 

A  man  bought  an  automobile  for  $1,200  and  sold  it  at  a  loss  of  167^%. 
For  what  did  he  sell  it? 

At  >4  of  1%  what  is  the  discount  on  a  bill  of  $1,000? 

The  rent  of  a  house  is  $360.  If  this  is  12%  of  the  value  of  the  house, 
what  is  its  value? 

Find  10%  of  $428.    Find  16%%  of  $792. 

What  is  the  duty  at  25%  on  a  bill  of  goods  invoiced  at  $4,000? 

The  list  price  of  a  bill  of  goods  is  $675.  If  the  discount  is  33%%,  what 
is  the  net  price? 

A  man's  assets  are  $2,400  and  his  liabilities  $3,600.  How  much  can  he 
pay  on  a  dollar? 

An  agent  collected  a  debt  of  $800,  charging  3%  commission.  Find  the 
commission. 

Find  the  annual  premium  of  a  policy  of  $10,000,  at  $18.24  a  thousand. 

On  a  bill  of  $100,  which  is  the  better  discount,  40%  and  10%,  or  30% 
and  20%  ? 

WHat  premium  must  be  paid  for  insuring  a  cargo  of  goods  for  $16,000 

@  %%? 

A  deposited  a  certain  sum  of  money  in  a  savings  bank,  and  left  it  un- 
disturbed for  3  years  @  4%.  B  loaned  a  friend  the  same  sum  of  money  at 
the  same  ratio.  At  the  end  of  3  years,  which  man  will  receive  the  larger 
amount  of  interest? 

Written. 

Some  goods  were  sold  for  $1,015.30,  at  a  loss  of  31%%.    Find  the  loss. 

Papers  bought  at  the  rate  of  60  for  50c.  are  sold  for  Ic.  each.  Find  the 
per  cent,  of  gain  and  the  cost  of  75  papers. 

An  agent  sold  325  bu.  of  wheat  @  80c.  a  bu.,  charging  a  commission  of 
5%.    Find  the  net  proceeds.  • 

A  real  estate  agent  charged  $295.50  for  selling  a  piece  of  property  for 
$9,850.    What  was  the  rate  of  his  commission? 

W^hat  is  the  face  of  the  policy  when  the  premium  at  ^%  is  $21  ? 

A  man  who  pays  an  annual  premium  of  2%  %  on  a  life  insurance  policy 
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for  $1,500  dies  after  18  payments.     How  much  more  did  his  heirs  receive 
than  he  paid? 

Nineteenth  Week. 
Review  Partial  Payment — Annual  Income — Brokerage,  Etc. 

Oral. 

If  on  a  capital  of  $100,000  there  is  a  net  gain  of  $5,000,  what  per  cent, 
of  dividend  may  be  declared  ? 

If  the  semi-annual  dividend  is  V/2%,  what  amount  of  income  do  I  re- 
ceive yearly  from  1  share?     I'Vom  50  shares?    From  100  shares? 

What  is  the  market  value  of  10  shares  of  stock  when  quoted  at  par?  At 
125?    At  150?    At  50? 

At  ^%  commission,  what  is  the  brokerage  on  the  sale  of  1  share  of 
stock?     100  shares? 

How  much  will  it  cost  to  buy  20  1,000-dollar  U.  S.  3's  @  2>4%  pre- 
mium, brokerage  %%? 

Find  the  cost  including  brokerage  of  100  shares  Commercial  Cable  Co. 
stock  @  14974  ? 

How  much  must  be  invested  in  Galveston  Street  Railway  5%  bonds 
(denomination  $100)  at  l\lj4,,  usual  brokerage,  to  secure  to  the  purchaser 
an  annual  income  of  $1,000? 

What  annual  income  will  a  man  receive  who  invests  $5,050  in  a  6% 
stock  purchased  @  100%,  brokerage  at  the  usual  rate? 

What  is  meant  by  the  U.  S.  rule  ?    Show  its  benefit  to  the  borrower. 

How  much  stock  will  $6,400  buy  at  80? 

How  much  stock  will  $37,500  buy  at  75  ? 

Find  the  cost  of  100  shares  of  stocks  at  l\\}i,  usual  brokerage. 

Written. 

(1)  Face  $460;  date,  May  9,  1913;  settled  Feb.  24,  1914;  payments,  July 
1,  1913,  $120 ;  Sept.  16,  1913,  $150 ;  Jan.  2,  1914,  $100.  (2)  Face  $165  ;  date 
Apr.  15,  1912.  Indorsements:  May  24,  1913,  $24.18;  July  18,  1914,  $5.25; 
Sept.  6,  1914,  $45;  Jan.  24,  1915,  $40.  What  was  due  April  15,  1916?  (3) 
A  note  for  $3,000  with  interest  at  4^2%,  dated  Jan.  1,  '11,  was  indorsed  as 
follows:  Mar.  7,  '11,  $175;  May  9,  '12,  $300;  Aug.  17,  '13,  $400;  Aug.  17, 
'14,  $400;  Nov.  30,  '14,  $800.  What  was  due  at  date  of  settlement,  Dec.  5, 
1914?  (4)  If  a  man  should  invest  $16,428  in  4%  bonds  at  74,  what  annual 
income  would  he  receive?  (5)  How  many  shares  of  R.  R.  stock  at  124^, 
brokerage  %%,  can  be  bought  for  $5,591.25?  (6)  Find  the  cost  of  240 
U.  S.  4's  at  116^,  brokerage  ys%.  (7)  If  a  man  invests  $8,987  in  U.  S.  4's 
at  102,  brokerage  }i%,  what  will  be  his  annual  income?  (8)  What  sum 
must  be  invested  in  imperial  Japanese  6's,  at  99;^,  to  give  an  annual  income 
of  $2,400,  allowing  the  usual  brokerage?  (9)  What  per  cent,  shall  J  make 
on  my  money,  if  I  buy  4%  bonds  at  80?  (10)  How  much  must  I  jiay  for 
4%  stock  in  order  to  realize  5%  on  my  investment?  (11)  What  annual  in- 
come will  a  man  receive  who  invests  $5,000  in  a  6%  stock  purchased  at  115. 
brokerage  at  the  usual  rate?  (12)  How  much  must  be  paid,  including 
Ijrokerage.  for  a  sufficient  number  of  U.  S.  4's  at  105,  to  obtain  an  annual 
income  of  $1,000? 
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Twentieth  Week. 

Review  of  Square  Root,  Metric  System,  and  General  Review. 

Oral. 

(1)  Change  8,435  meters  to  km.;  to  cm;  to  dm.;  to  dkm.  (2)  From 
3  m.  subtract  15  cm.  (3)  Multiply  16  cm.  by  125  and  express  the  result  in 
meters.  (4)  Divide  4  km.  by  125  and  express  the  result  in  meters.  (5)  Find 
the  cost  of  85  m.  of  cloth  @  $1.75  a  meter.  (6)  A  train  runs  at  the  rate  of 
75  km.  an  hour,  what  is  its  rate  of  speed  per  second?  (7)  It  is  626  km.  from 
Geneva  to  Paris.  This  distance  is  passed  by  train  in  10  hrs.  What  is  the 
average  rate  of  speed  in  miles  per  hour? 

What  is  the  area  of  a  surface  14  cm.  by  8  cm?  Find  area  of  a  triangular 
field  whose  base  is  840  m.  and  altitude  300  m.  What  is  the  area  in  acres  of 
a  rectangular  field  50  m.  long  and  40  m.  wide.  How  many  cu.  m.  of  water 
will  a  tank  hold  which  is  2  m.  long,  3  dm.  and  25  cm.  deep?  How  many 
steres  of  wood  in  a  pile  8  m.  long,  1.5  m.  high,  and  1  m.  wide?  Find  the 
side  of  a  square  field  which  has  an  area  of  6,889  sq.  yds.  A  box  which  is 
square  on  the  bottom  and  5  m.  in  height  contains  80  cu.  m.  What  is  the 
length  of  the  sides  ?  What  is  the  square  root  of  2,809  ?  The  base  of  a  right 
triangle  is  3  cm.  and  the  altitude  4  cm.,  find  hypotenuse. 

Written. 

The  sides  of  a  rectangle  are  28  m.  and  63  m.  Find  the  sides  of  a  square 
equivalent  to  the  rectangle. 

The  perimeter  of  a  rectangle  is  56  m.  and  the  length  is  to  the  breadth 
as  4  to  3.     Find  length,  breadth  and  area. 

The  area  of  a  rectangle  is  288  sq.  m.  and  the  breadth  is  8  m.  Find  length 
and  perimeter. 

A  20  acre  field  measures  80  rds.  in  length.  How  many  rods  of  tile  will 
it  take  for  a  drain  running  diagonally  across  the  field? 

A  bicycle  track  is  .807  km.  long.  How  many  meters  would  one  go  in 
riding  around  the  track  five  times? 

What  is  the  value  of  a  piece  of  land  8  dm.  wide  and  6.5  dm.  long  @  $32 
an  are? 

How  many  square  meters  in  a  floor  700  cm.  long  and  500  cm.  wide? 

Reduce  360,000  sq.  dm.  to  sq.  m. ;  to  sq.  hm. 

Find  the  cost  of  2.8  ha.  at  $1.05  an  are. 

Reduce  57,000  cu.  cm.  to  cu.  dm. ;  to  cu.  meters. 

How  many  hektoliters  of  corn  in  a  crib  measuring  9  m.  X  3  m.  X  2  m.  ? 

How  many  liters  in  a  cistern  whose  dimensions  are  2  m.  X  1  m.  X  .5m.? 

A  grocer  buys  butter  at  28c.  per  lb.,  and  sells  it  at  60c.  per  kg.  What 
per  cert,  does  he  gain  or  lose? 

Tf  a  pedestrian  goes  125  m.  in  a  minute,  what  is  his  rate  in  miles  per 
hour? 

What  is  the  side  of  a  square  farm  containing  90  acres  ? 

A  circular  pond  has  an  area  of  529  sq.  rd.  What  is  the  side  of  a  square 
of  equal  area? 

What  would  it  cost  to  fence  a  square  lot  containing  640  acres  at  $4  per 
rod. 


